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Nashville,  Tenn. 


Be  Patriotic! 

Go  to  College! 

Enlist  in  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps! 


President  Woodrow  Wilson,  former  local 
teacher,  but  now  "Schoolmaster"  to  the 
World— a  world  which  is  glad  to  hear  and 
heed  his  counsel,  has  written  as  follows: 


Untrained 

Students 

Retard 

Effective 

Fighting. 


"They  also 
Serve"  who 
Train  in 
School. 


Trained 
Students 
Needed  in 
War  and  in 
Peace. 


"It  would  seriously  impair  America's  prospects  of  success  in  this  war  if  the 
supply  of  highly  trained  men  were  unnecessarily  diminished.  There  will  be  need 
for  a  larger  number  of  persons  expert  in  the  various  fields  of  applied  science  than 
ever  before.  Such  persons  will  be  needed  both  during  the  war  and  after  its  close. 
I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  en- 
deavor to  maintain  their  courses  as  far  as  possible  on  the  usual  basis.  There 
will  be  many  young  men  from  these  institutions  who  will  serve  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country.  Those  who  fall  below  the  age  of  selective  conscription  and  who 
do  not  enlist  may  feel  that  by  pursuing  their  courses  with  earnestness  and  dili- 
gence they  also  are  preparing  themselves  for  valuable  service  to  the  Nation.  I 
would  particularly  urge  upon  the  young  people  who  are  leaving  our  high  schools 
that  as  many  of  them  as  can  do  so  avail  themselves  this  year  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  colleges  and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may 
not  lack  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  men  and  women." 

The  National  Service  Handbook,  issued  by  the  United  States  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  reason  why  all  trained  men  should  have  military  in- 
struction : 


Learn  MT  "^  a  man  ^as  trammS  an(i  ability  of  a  special  value  to  the  Government 

tary  Tactics      m  excess  of  other  men,  this  fact  will  soon  be  recognized,  but  in  spite  of  this  special 
or  be  Ineffi-      training  many  men  will  at  first  be  of  little  value  to  the  service  because  they  have 
not  the  general  military  training  and  knowledge." 


cient. 


ROSTER 
of  United  States  Officers 

Detailed  to  the 

Concentration  Camp 

at 

Fisk  University 
CORDON  W.  COON Minnesota 

(Commanding)  1st  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 

Castle  H.  Farish South  Dakota 

1st  Lt.  Inf.  R.  c. 

Cornelius  D.  Haskell ....  South  Dakota 
1st  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 

Albert  L.  Shuler     ....    West  Virginia 
1st  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 

Walter  R.  Raecke Nebraska 

2nd  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 
George  F.  Herrick Iowa 

2nd  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 
Howard  F.  Dickensheets    .     .    .  Minnesota 

2nd  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 

Arthur  B.  Hall Minnesota 

2nd  Lt.  Inf.  R.  C. 

Homer  Z.  Haskins Texas 

2nd  Lt.  Q.  M.  C.  N.  A. 
Carl  Aschenbrenner Iowa 

Capt.  M.  R.  C. 
William  J.  Billeter Missouri 

IstLt.M.R.  C. 
Ernest  Parsons Kentucky 

1st  Lt.  D.  R.  C. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ATTENTION,  ALL  COLORED  YOUTH  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 

COLLEGES  AGE  NOT  YET  DRAFTED. 

It  is  to  Your  Advantage  to  Read  this  and  Act  Immediately. 


a      Below  there  is  published  a  digest  of  advantages  which  high  school  and 
:    college  students  will  reap,  who  join  the  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING 
CORPS. 

The  War  Department  has  decided  to  admit  to  these  privileges  all 
colored  high  school  and  college  students  who  have  not  yet  been 
drafted.  Therefore,  all  the  benefits  named  below  may  be  enjoyed  by  stu- 
dents of  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

To  obtain  these  advantages,  however,  the  student  must  decide  at  once 
what  he  will  do  and — 

1.  Register  as  a  student  in  a  college  or  high  school  today;    and 

2.  Register  with  that  college  or  high  school  his  intention  to  join 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  today. 

For  should  Congress  lower  the  age  of  liability  to  immediate  military  serv- 
ice, men  of  the  new  draft  ages  may  find  it  difficult  to  enter  the  service 
except  through  the  regular  Draft  Boards. 
The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  What 

NOTE  CAREFULLY:  Class  V-D,  mentioned  herein,  does  not  give 
a  student  deferred  classification. 

The  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  will  be  composed  of  all  high 
school  and  college  students,  not  yet  drafted,  who  are  in  actual  resi- 
dence at  American  colleges  and  who  have,  in  those  colleges,  formally 
enlisted  or  enrolled  in  the  (inactive)  military  service  of  the  United 
States  under  the  regulations  and  conditions  herein  described. 

o. 
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Why  Enlist  in  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 

A  college  student  who  enlists  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
must  register  upon  reaching  draft  age,  just  as  do  all  other 
young  men  not  in  college;  but  he  will  have  the  following  privileges: 

A.  Upon  stating  on  his  questionnaire  that  he  is  already  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  he  will  be  placed  auto- 
matically into  Class  V-D  by  his  local  Draft  Board;  and  he 
will  not  be  "called"  by  his  Board  so  long  as  he  remains  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

B.  He  will  be  given  two  uniforms,  including  hats,  shoes  and  an 
overcoat. 

C.  He  will  receive  military  drill  under  officers  detailed  by  the 
War  Department.  During  the  early  part  of  his  course  his 
military  instruction  will  consist  of  six  hours  per  week  of  drill, 
rifle  practice  and  other  outdoor  training;  and  four  hours  of 
academic  work  for  which  military  credit  will  be  given,  such 
as  mathematics,  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  science, 
etc. 

D.  The  military  and  college  authorities  at  his  college  will  help 
him  discover  the  special  line  of  military  service  for  which  he 
has  the  greatest  capacity  and  preference. 

E.  He  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  branch  of 
training  designed  to  fit  him  to  become  an  officer  of  field  artil- 
lery, medical  or  engineer  officer,  or  an  expert  in  some  tech- 
nical or  scientific  service. 

F.  During  the  summer  he  will  be  permitted  to  enter  active  serv- 
ice by  attending  a  camp  for  intensive  military  training.  He 
will  be  under  pay,  receiving  board  in  addition;  and  his  travel- 
ing expenses  both  to  and  from  the  camp  will  be  paid  by  the 
War  Department. 

G.  He  may  remain  in  college  until  his  call  is  reached  under  the 
Selective  Service  Law,  losing  no  time  from  his  studies  while 
waiting  for  that  call,  but  receiving  definite,  practical  prepa- 
ration for  most  effective  military  service  in  case  he  is  called, 
and  will  appreciably  increase  his  chances  for  promotion  in 
the  army. 

H.   When  his  draft  number  is  reached  that  fact  is  reported  to  the 
President  of  his  college  and  to  the  Commanding  Officer  there- 
at.   These  two  officials  will — 
I.  Report  to  the  proper  military  officials  the  form  of  military 

service  for  which  the  student  is  best  qualified. 
II.  They  will  recommend— 

(a)  That  the  student  should  continue  his  studies  to  pre- 
pare him  for  work  in  medicine,  engineering,  chemistry, 
psychology,  economics;  or, 

(b)  That  he  should  go  at  once  to  an  officers'  training 
camp;  or, 
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(c)  That  he  should  be  assigned  to  work  in  the  ordnance, 
quartermaster  or  other  staff  corps;   or, 

(d)  That  he  should  be  sent  immediately  to  a  division  at 
one  of  the  camps. 

I.  If  the  student  desires  to  enter  active  service  before  complet- 
ing his  college  training,  a  transfer  to  active  duty  may  be  ar- 
ranged through  military  channels  with  the  consent  of  the  mil- 
itary officers  at  the  college  and  of  the  college  officials. 

Benefits  to  those  who  Cannot  Enlist  But  Can  Enroll,  Only 

A  number  of  students  who  can  not  meet  the  age  nor  physical  require- 
ments of  the  army  may  enroll  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 
Such  students  will  reap  the  following  advantages  from  their  enroll- 
ment: 

A.  They  will  receive  the  two  uniforms,  including  hats,  shoes  and 
overcoats. 

B.  They  will  receive  the  regular  military  instruction  and  train- 
ing given  to  all  the  enlisted  students. 

C.  They  will  receive  preparation  to  render  effective  service  in 
the  event  that  they  are  called  into  the  army. 

Make  Immediate  Application  to  Enter  College  Today. 
Register  at  Once  Your  Intention  to  Enlist  in  Students1  Army 
Training  Corps. 


IS  FISK  SAFE  FOR  GIRLS? 

There  are  many  persons  solicitous  about  the  students,  especially 
the  girl  students,  who  are  to  attend  the  University  during  the  ex- 
istence here  of  the  United  States  Receiving  Camp.  One  father  has 
put  the  fears  of  many  into  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity. In  reply  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  him.  It  is  re- 
printed in  the  thought  that  many  parents  will  be  glad  to  know 
just  the  attitude  of  the  University  authorities  on  this  very  impor- 
tant matter. 


August  15,  1918. 
Dear  sir: 

Your  inquiry  concerning  the  conditions  which  will  exist  on  our  campus 
during  the  coming  year  is  a  perfectly  natural  one.  Yet  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  ours  is  an  "experiment"  so  planned  as  to  make  it  "a  safe  one  for 
the  lady  students."  I  really  "consider  it  wise  to  take  the  chance"  of  re- 
turning your  daughter  to  us,  especially  if  she  is  as  wise  and  cautious  as 
her  father. 

We  expect  the  army  camp  to  exist  as  an  institution  entirely  separate 
from  the  University,  and  the  University  entirly  separate  from  the  camp. 
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Of  course  the  select  group  of  soldiers  assigned  here  averages  high  in  abil- 
ity and  character.  Nevertheless  every  safeguard  will  be  taken  to  protect 
against  even  the  occasional  dangers  common  to  army  camps.  It  is  the 
determination  of  the  University,  based  on  necessity,  to  maintain  a  very 
rigid  discipline  this  year.  Our  girls  will  limit  themselves  pretty  closely 
to  the  girls'  campus.  Chaperonage  will  be  continuous  and  vigilant.  Our 
own  boys  will  be  under  military  discipline  and  they  and  the  girls  will  be 
too  busy  for  the  former  amount  of  "social"  life.  Teachers  and  officers 
will  be  too  busy  as  well  as  too  wise,  to  occupy  themselves  in  providing 
special  privileges.  Life  must  move  in  fixed  grooves.  The  boys  will  live 
a  highly  educational  military  life,  a  masculine  life,  centered  about  Ben- 
nett Hall.  The  girls  will  live  an  equally  efficient,  busy  school  life,  cen- 
tered about  Jubilee  Hall.  Groups  must  move  as  groups,  if  we  are  to  be 
efficient  on  a  crowded  campus.  If  there  should  be  any  student  not  con- 
tent to  accommodate  himself  or  herself  to  this  situation,  he  or  she  will 
have  an  early  invitation  to  return  home.  This  is  a  time  when  every  patri- 
otic citizen  must  fall  into  line  and  into  step  without  delay  and  without 
complaint. 

We  expect  this  to  be  the  best,  the  most  efficient  school  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fisk  University.  We  expect  our  students  to  be  more  happy  than 
ever  before.  The  achievement  of  the  largest  possible  increase  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  power  is  the  goal  we  set  for  each  student  privileged  to  share 
in  this  most  unusual,  most  inspiring  year  in  Fisk  history. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  McKenzie. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  FISK  CAMPUS  FOR  WAR  PURPOSES. 
By  Miss  Belle  Ruth  Parmenter. 

The  passing  years  have  added  many  activities  to  the  life  of  our  campus 
and  a  growing  curriculum  has  multiplied  recitations  so  that  even  with 
the  many  improvements  of  last  year  "more  room  has  been  one  of  our 
oft  mentioned  needs.  When  the  request  came  to  "do  our  bit"  by  housing 
six  hundred  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  we  could  hardly  realize  at  first  how  we 
could  do  this  and  carry  on  the  regular  work  of  the  University.  After 
many  hours  of  careful  thought  and  consideration  of  space,  much  walking 
about  the  campus,  the  problem  seems  to  be  in  part  solved. 

Over  five  hundred  "Sammies"  are  here  and  comfortably  housed.  Liv- 
ingstone Hall,  stopped  of  all  furniture,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  neat, 
orderly  barracks  from  fourth  floor  to  the  basement.  Only  the  Adminis- 
tration Offices  and  Home  Economics  rooms  remain  as  landmarks.  A 
canteen  in  the  basement  adds  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  men, 
especially  in  these  hot  days  when  the  cool  drinks  and  ice  cream  are  so  re- 
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freshing.  A  guard  patrols  the  campus  on  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Avenues  between  Harding  and  Hamilton  Streets.  As  you  follow  familiar 
paths  the  command  "Halt"  rings  out  and  you  suddenly  realize  that  Fisk 
campus  is  in  reality  a  "military  camp,"  and  you  must  show  your  "pass" 
or  retrace  your  steps. 

The  bugle  calls  fall  pleasantly  on  the  ear  at  frequent  intervals  and  in 
the  early  evening  hours  the  "Retreat"  attracts  the  attention  of  all  passers- 
by.  On  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  Avenue  and  Phillips  Street  the  aban- 
doned primary  building  has  been  transformed  into  "Military  Headquar- 
ters" and  here  you  find  the  Commanding  Officer  and  secure  your  "pass." 

It  is  expected  that  Bennett  Hall  with  its  added  improvements  and  the 
plans  for  military  organization  will  house  all  the  young  men  of  both  col- 
lege and  preparatory  departments.  Arranged  barracks  fashion,  three  or 
four  beds  may  be  placed  in  a  room  and  the  remodeled  basement  will  fur- 
nish ample  toilet  accommodations  and  barrack  space.  On  the  first  floor 
adjoining  the  Y.  M.  C^  A.  room,  two  large  living  and  study  rooms  will  be 
furnished  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  young  men. 

Carnegie  Library  is  undergoing  some  changes  and  needed  improvements 
are  being  made.  The  second  floor  rooms  will  be  used  exclusively  for  reci- 
tations and  the  basement  for  the  Preparatory  study  room.  The  book- 
room  in  Livingstone  Hall  will  be  transferred  to  the  basement  of  the  Li- 
brary.   The  Librarj1-  proper  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Memorial  Chapel  will  be  used  for  the  noon  assembly  and  for  recitations. 
If  necessary  some  rooms  in  Jubilee  Hall  will  be  available  for  recitation 
purposes. 

Members  of  the  faculty  living  in  the  Library  and  Livingstone  Hall  do 
their  bit  by  giving  up  long  used  and  commodious  quarters  and  moving  to 
the  Teachers'  Home  and  Bennett  Hail. 

Many  of  our  time  honored  customs  must  of  necessity  undergo  changes 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  these  strenuous  times.  In  the  dining  room  the 
tables  are  rearranged  to  accommodate  increased  numbers.  Meals  will  be 
served  in  two  sections,  soldiers  and  students  marching  into  the  dining 
room,  filing  into  places  at  the  long  tables  in  true  military  fashion.  The 
long  hall  between  the  dining  room  and  the  parlors  is  being  used  as  the 
mess-hall  of  the  officers  of  the  camp. 

Chase  Hall  and  the  Training  School  will  continue  their  customary  activi- 
ties, all  class  rooms  being  used  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  have  all  readjustments  in  order 
by  the  opening  day  that  the  work  of  the  year  may  begin  without  delay  and 
that  in  hearty  co-operation  we  shall  be  able  to  continue  to  grow  in  spite 
of  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  war  conditions. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  contact  with  the  activities  of  our  Govern- 
ment. We  may  receive  as  well  as  give.  We  must  expect  long  and  stren- 
uous days,  but  when  the  day  is  over  the  "taps"  from  Livingstone  Hall 
will  call  us  to  the  night's  repose,  and  something  attempted,  something 
done  will  have  earned  that  repose. 

The  war  over,  peace  declared,  Fisk  University  will  have  done  her  "bit." 
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CHANGES  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  ARMY  CAMP. 
The  following  improvements  have  been  made  at  Fisk  University  to  ac- 
commodate the  Army  Concentration  Camp: 

IN   JUBILEE    HALL. 

Dining  Hall. 

a.  Swinging  screen  doors  have  been  placed  at  all  entrances  to  the  dining 
hall. 

b.  All  windows  have  been  completely  screened. 

c.  East  end  of  first  floor  corridor  has  been  screened  for  officers'  mess 
hall. 

d.  Thirteen  additional  tables  have  been  made,  which  enables  about  450 
men  to  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Basement  floor. 

a.  The  kitchen  has  been  furnished  with  two  electric  exhaust  fans  to 
make  life  more  bearable  for  the  workers. 

b.  The  old  boiler  room  has  been  changed  into  store  room  and  two  rest 
rooms  with  toilet  facilities  for  the  kitchen  help. 

c.  The  floors  of  two  other  rooms  have  been  concreted,  which  will  be 
used  as  store  and  refrigerator  rooms,  and  a  large  refrigerator  is  being  in- 
stalled. 

d.  Two  new  boilers  have  been  installed  in  the  kitchen. 

IN  LIVINGSTONE  HALL. 

a.  The  old  boiler  room  has  been  changed  into  a  lavatory;  with  concrete 
floor,  toilet  and  bath  facilities,  etc.;  the  ceiling  has  been  plastered  and  the 
entire  room  calcimined. 

b.  A  new  door  has  been  hung  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  hall. 

c.  The  little  room  opposite  the  book  room  has  been  arranged  to  accom- 
modate the  office  of  the  Business  Manager. 

IN  BENNETT  HALL. 

a.  The  two  north  basement  rooms  have  been  made  into  toilet  and  bath 
rooms,  with  concrete  floors. 

b.  Floors  have  been  laid,  also,  in  the  two  west  basement  rooms. 
These  improvements  make  the  basement  of  Bennett  Hall  very  respect- 
able living  quarters. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  ANNEX. 

The  old  annex  has  become  military  headquarters.  To  accommodate 
the  officers,  the  following  improvements  had  to  be  made: 

a.  All  windows  screened. 

b.  Black  boards  removed. 

c.  Walls  and  ceilings  patched  and  calcimined. 

There  will  be  many  other  improvements  to  be  made  from  time  to  time; 
some  of  which  are  already  in  process. 

— Ambrose  Caliver. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

CHARLES  JACKSON  RYDER. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Fisk  University,  deeply  affect- 
ed by  the  loss  of  their  fellow  member  and  co-worker,  Rev- 
erend Charles  Jackson  Ryder,  D.  D.,  at  their  meeting  in 
New  York,  January  25,  1918,  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  an  expression  of  their  feelings,  and  at  their  meeting 
in  Nashville  on  June  28,  1918,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

Whereas,  our  beloved  friend  and  fellow  laborer, 
Charles  Jackson  Ryder,  was  translated  from  our  midst 
on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1917, 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  following  item  in  me- 
moriam  be  spread  upon  our  minutes  and  that  a  copy  be 
transmitted  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Charles  Jackson  Ryder,  born  on  Christmas  Day, 
1848,  was  a  messenger  of  good  will  and  of  peace  on  earth 
until  his  departure  last  September  for  the  better  land. 
Almost  three  score  years  and  ten  were  his  allotted  span 
and  he  filled  them  with  good  works.  Born  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  and  trained  at  Oberlin  College  till  his  graduation  in 
1875,  and  at  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  till  1880,  he 
was  a  living  example  of  the  devotion  and  breadth  of  spirit 
that  has  always  animated  that  splendid  Congregational 
institution.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  after  a  pas- 
torate of  five  years  at  Medina,  Ohio,  he  should  be  called 
to  one  office  after  another  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  He  was  their  Field  Superintend- 
ent from  1885  to  1888,  District  Secretary  in  Boston  till 
1892,  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary  in  New  York  till 
1895,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  from  1895  till  the  day 
of  hib  call  hence  to  render  final  account  of  faithful  serv- 
ice over  many  things  to  the  Lord  and  Master  whom  he 
had  followed  in  every  good  work  and  deed. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  his  training  and  of  his  own 
character  and  nature,  Dr.  Ryder  early  became  associated 
with  Fisk  University.  He  traveled  with  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  years  1875-1877, 
and  by  his  quiet  administrative  ability  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  those  years. 

In  1899  Dr.  Ryder  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Fisk  University,  a  position  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  day  of  his  death.     In  1907  he  became  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  in  1909.  Secretary.  From 
that  time  on  he  was  a  main  support  of  the  University. 
Interested  in  the  colored  people  whom  the  University 
served,  devoted  to  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  and 
the  religion  he  professed,  and  loyal  to  the  University  in 
its  essential  and  great  work  for  the  nation,  Dr.  Ryder  had 
the  prophet's  eye,  which  could  see  the  vital  importance 
of  Fisk  even  after  Fisk  had  been  made  independent  of  the 
church  which  had  founded  it,  and  to  which  he  was  under 
bonds  of  special  allegiance.  He  could  see  the  filial  obli- 
gations which  could  not  be  broken  between  the  church 
and  University,  even  when  the  University  had  attained 
its  majority  and  its  legal  independence.  It  was  he  who 
invited  the  President  of  Fisk  to  address  the  last  meeting 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  which  he  attend- 
ed. It  was  he  above  all  others  who  desired  to  accentuate 
the  continuing  obligation  of  the  Congregational  people 
for  the  perpetuity  of  Fisk  University. 

In  Dr.  Ryder  our  University  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
faithful  workers,  devoted  friends,  and  loyal  supporters. 
His  memory  is  one  of  our  precious  assets.  His  work  and 
words  will  long  serve  to  support  the  institution  he  loved 
so  well.  Because  of  his  constant  labor  for  the  University, 
we,  the  Trustees  of  Fisk,  desire  to  place  on  record  our  ap- 
preciation of  his  life  and  work  and  character.  We  shall 
long  miss  the  cheery  word  and  sage  advice  of  our  fellow 
worker  and  faithful  Secretary. 

In  sorrow  for  ourselves  and  for  all  those  we  represent 
and  in  deep  sympathy  for  his  stricken  family,  we  close  this 
record  of  the  mortal  life  of  the  immortal  Charles  Jackson 
Ryder.  The  halo  of  that  record  shall  long  illumine  the 
scene  of  his  achievements  for  God  and  for  humanity. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Fisk  University. 
L.  Hollinsworth  Wood, 

Acting  Chairman. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
Acting  Secretary. 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS 

There  will  be  a  large  enrollment  for  the  fall  semester.  On  this  account, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  each  student  to  share  his  or  her  room  with  two 
others,  each  to  have  a  separate  bed.  It  will  help  greatly  if  the  students 
will  signify  their  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  this  plan,  by  writing  me 
as  soon  as  this  is  read.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crosthwait,  Registrar. 


Faculty  Meetings 


In  order  to  have  a  common  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  changed 
order  of  things  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teachers  to  come  in  early. 
I  therefore  call  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  at  ten  o'clock  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  18  and  19. 

F.  A.  McKenzie. 


Student  Dormitories 


Applications  from  girls  for  admis- 
sion to  Jubilee  Hall  are  far  more 
than  we  can  accommodate.  But 
in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  the  boys,  no  student  is  allowed 
to  room  off  the  campus  without  per- 
mission individually  and  previously 
obtained. 

F.  A.  McKenzie. 
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Representatives  of  the  Military  Establishment  at 
Fisk  University 

Being  trained  to  help  guard  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and  to  assist 
in  saving  American  Education  from  the  systems  of  the  Dark  Ages. 


The 

"Race  Relations'5  Lectures 

Delivered  at  Fisk  University 

Have  Been  Received  from 
the  Press 


These  lectures  are  frank  and  open 
discussions  of  the  problems  which 
sever  the  races  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  treat  of  constructive  remedies 
for  the  evils  discussed.  Delivered  by  a 
group  of  well-trained  students  of  social 
problems,  the  views  presented  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value  to  other  students  of 
the  problems  discussed. 


The  price  of  One  Copy  is  Twenty-Five  Cents. 
Six  Copies  may  be  purchased  for  One  Dollar. 


Make  remittance  to 
ISAAC  FISHER,  University  Editor 
Fisk  University  -  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HALT,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  KEPUBLIC ! 


The  writing  of  this  editorial  is  a  war-time  duty;  and  the  writer 
will  perform  it,  as  God  gives  him  light,  irrespective  of  any  risk  of 
adverse  criticism  which  he  may  run  in  calling  a  halt  to  suspicious 
movements  and  tendencies  which  he  has  observed. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  white  South  will  consent  for  me  to  talk 
plainly  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  writing  in 
the  name  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and — 

This  Message  is  Hereby  Written  to  the  White  South: 
I  do  not  know  how  far  the  colored  people  will  consent  for  me  to 
speak  plainly  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  for  we  have  fallen  upon 
times  when  the  colored  people  are  in  no  mood  to  be  "lectured"  by  any- 
body about  their  duty;  but  I  feel  that  I  am  writing  in  the  name  and 
for  the  interest  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and — 

This  Message  is  Hereby  Written  to  the  Colored  People: 
I  must  take  my  chances  with  respect  to  the  matter.  When  men  are 
offering  their  bodies  "over  there"  to  help  make  things  better,  jeopard- 
izing their  lives  that  peace  may  come  to  the  world,  I  have  no  moral 
justification  for  remaining  silent  on  a  matter  resting  heavily  upon  my 
conscience,  simply  because  I  may  be  in  danger  of  saying  the  imprudent 
thing. 
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Instructions  to  Sentinels. 

Turn  to  page  229  of  the  "Manual  for  Noncommissioned  Officers  and 
Privates  of  Infantry  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States"  for  1917,  and 
one  will  find  these  words: 

"Sentries  will  be  required  to  memorize  the  following:  My  general 
orders  are  *  *  *  *  To  walk  my  post  in  a  military  manner,  keep- 
ing always  on  the  alert  and  observing  everything  that  takes  place 
within  sight  or  hearing." 

And  then  under  the  12th  order  to  be  remembered  the  following  is 
given:  "To  be  especially  watchful  at  night,  and  during  the  time  for 
challenging,  to  challenge  all  persons  on  or  near  my  post  and  to  allow 
no  one  to  pass  without  proper  authority." 

On  the  next  page  (paragraph  159)  are  the  words:  "A  sentinel  will 
at  once  report  to  the  corporal  of  the  guard  every  unusual  or  suspicious 
occurrence  noted."  And  then  away  over  on  page  234  one  will  see  that 
when  this  sentinel  observes  a  suspicious  person  within  about  30  feet  of 
his  post,  he  will  challenge  sharply,  "Halt,  who  is  there?" 

Again,  at  the  top  of  page  235  one  reads:  "A  sentinel  will  not  permit 
any  person  to  approach  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  proper  use  of  his 
own  weapon  before  recognizing  the  person  or  receiving  the  counter- 
sign."   On  the  same  page  (paragraph  193)  there  is  written — 

"If  two  or  more  persons  approach  a  sentinel's  post  from  different 
directions  at  the  same  time,  all  such  persons  are  challenged  in  turn 
and  required  to  halt  and  to  remain  halted  until  advanced. 

"The  senior  is  first  advanced,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
rules." 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome,  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  turn  finally 
to  another  manual  of  guard  duty.  It  is  found  in  the  thirty-third  chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  in  the  first  nine  verses.  The  sixth  verse  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"But  if  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  and  blow  not  the  trumpet, 
and  the  people  be  not  warned;  if  the  sword  come  and  take  any  person 
from  among  them,  he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will 
I  require  at  the  watchman's  hand."  This  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  39th  Article  of  War  (U.  S.  Army)  which  imposes  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  "Any  sentinel  who  is  found  sleeping  upon  his  post,"  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war. 

Similes. 

Although  I  am  neither  a  colonel,  major,  captain,  lieutenant,  ser- 
geant, nor  corporal  in  the  large  affairs  of  the  whole  country,  I  like  to 
feel  that  I  am  a  faithful  sentinel  and  watchman.  My  post  is  the  South, 
where  I  was  born;  where  I  have  lived  and  tolled  for  its  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  where  I  have  with  the  limited  reach  of  my  voice,  my 
pen  and  my  simple  life  sought  to  help  bring  the  day  of  general  good- 
will. As  a  sentinel,  I  take  my  guard-duty  instructions  from  the  ap- 
proved manuals  such  as  I  have  quoted  above. 
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Danger! 

I  hear  suspicious  noises  rising  above  the  crash  of  battle  on  the  war- 
torn  battlefields  of  France.  I  am  hearing  in  whispers  disquieting 
language  from  some  white  men  in  the  South.  I  am  hearing  in  the  same 
guarded  tones  disquieting  words  from  some  colored  people  in  the  South. 
I  hear  these  words  as  their  authors  approach  my  post;  and  I  like  not 
the  spirit  of  either.  I  have  tried  to  convince  myself  that  to  challenge 
these  silent,  sinister  forces,  these  midnight  marauders,  will  increase 
the  danger  to  the  post.  I  have  tried  to  see  and  not  see,  to  hear  and 
not  hear;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Rising  over  the  infirmities  of  my 
weak  and  faulty  judgment,  I  hear  sharp  and  ringing  the  words  of  Him 
to  whom  all  human  sentries  must  report  "some  of  these  days":  "But 
if  the  watchman  see  the  sword  come,  *  *  *  and  take  any  person 
from  among  them,  he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blood  will 
I  require  at  the  watchman's  hand."  And  even  though  it  alarm  the 
whole  post,  I  have  decided  to  challenge  these  two  figures  who  stalk 
about  me  in  the  dark  night  of  their  bitterness,  and  to  command  them 
to  halt,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  to  halt  before  they  approach  so 
near  that  I  cannot  use  my  weapon — my  pen  and  voice — to  help  protect 
the  post. 

Yesterday  (September  15)  I  laid  aside  a  newspaper  which  publicly 
took  notice  of  an  alleged  rumor  of  incendiary  talk  among  some  colored 
people;  and  which  stated  that  the  white  people  of  the  South  were  ready 
for  anything  that  might  grow  out  of  strained  relations  between  the 
races  after  the  war  is  over.  This  article  had  been  quoted  from  another 
paper;  and  this  fact,  i.  e.,  that  public  notice  has  been  taken  of  these 
symptoms,  unseals  my  lips;  and,  so,  while  I  halt  foolish  white  people 
and  foolish  Negroes,  as  is  my  immediate  duty,  I  shall,  according  to 
regulations,  call  the  corporal  of  the  guard — namely,  the  sober  intelli- 
gence, the  Christianity  and  patriotism  of  the  majority  of  white  people 
and  colored  people  in  the  South  to  help  me  save  the  post  from  possible 
danger. 

Why  Prowlers  Stalk  My  Post. 

As  already  shown  by  the  sentry  regulations,  where  two  persons  ap- 
proach a  post,  "The  senior  is  first  advanced"  by  the  sentinel  and  per- 
mitted to  explain  himself.  Obeying  this  rule,  I  am  asking  the  Negro 
to  stand  where  he  is  until  I  talk  with  the  senior,  the  white  marauders, 
and  see  why  they  cannot  pronounce  the  countersign  shibboleth,  "Peace 
and  good-will  to  all."  I  call  them  the  senior  because  they  represent  a 
twenty-million  population,  as  over  against  the  Negro's  eight-million 
population,  because  they  control  all  governmental  agencies  and  the 
great  mass  and  bulk  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  South.  Hear  these 
representatives  explain: 

"The  Negro  is  coming  back  from  the  war  'bumptious,'  puffed  up, 
self-important  and  determined  to  make  war  on  our  southern  institu- 
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tions;  and  we  think  it  necessary  to  begin  the  quiet  organization  of 
vigilance  committees  under  various  names  to  keep  him  in  his  place 
after  the  war  is  over.  He  has  had  military  training,  and  we  must  be 
ready  to  deal  with  him  in  a  firm  manner  if  he  opposes  the  customs 
and  rule  of  the  white  man  in  the  South.     We  must  protect  ourselves." 

Advance  colored  prowlers,  junior  to  the  senior  just  quoted,  and 
explain  why  you  cannot  pronounce  the  countersign  shibboleth,  "Peace 
and  good- will  to  all."    Hear  these  representatives  explain: 

"We  are  being  asked  to  give  ourselves  in  battle  that  it  may  be  safe 
and  well  for  white  races  all  over  the  world  and  that  white  people  in 
the  South  may  proscribe  and  'Jim  Crow'  us  and  put  us  to  death  by 
lynch  law  at  will,  without  hindrance  from  officers  of  the  law  or  protest 
from  those  who  have  perfect  power  to  cause  the  outrages  to  cease.  If 
we  are  fighting  to  make  the  world  a  decent  place  in  which  white 
people  may  live,  we  are  fighting  also  to  make  the  South  a  better  place 
in  which  Negroes  may  live  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  with- 
out dwelling  forever  in  the  vale  of  fear  of  sudden  death  without  the 
forms  or  spirit  of  law.  We  shall  insist  that  conditions  must  be  better 
at  home  after  the  war." 

These  are  plausible  explanations  and  they  deserve  careful  attention. 
They  cannot  be  dismissed  with  ridicule  of  the  white  man's  fear  nor 
with  the  usual  threat  to  the  Negro  of  death  and  blood  if  he  does  not 
behave  himself.  These  be  times  for  statesmen  who  have  intelligence 
enough  to  hear  both  sides  of  causes.  And  yet  I  cannot  admit  into  the 
council  of  those  to  whom  we  are  to  look  to  help  make  the  newer  New 
South  grand  and  glorious  after  this  bloody  struggle  is  done  any  per- 
sons, white  or  black,  whose  thoughts  are  running  along  the  dangerous 
channels  of  force;  and  I  must  halt  them  on  the  outside  while  I  call  the 
corporal  of  the  guard,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  the  officer  of  the 
day. 

The  United  States  Is  at  War. 

Before  examining  the  arguments  of  the  two  midnight  prowlers,  let 
me  repeat  a  sentiment  which  I  have  expressed  in  a  former  editorial: 
"The  United  States  is  at  war."  Every  white  man  who  makes  a  threat 
which  leads  Negroes  to  feel  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  does 
not  mean  to  help  give  the  black  race  a  square  deal  after  the  war,  dis- 
courages black  soldiers  in  the  army  and  the  families  which  we  expect 
to  give  those  soldiers  cheerfully  to  the  colors  during  this  war;  and  by 
so  much,  the  man  making  the  threat  weakens  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  successful  war  against  the  common  enemy.  That  is  trea- 
son. Every  Negro  who  makes  a  threat  against  white  people,  causing 
their  soldiers  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  of  our  colored  people, 
creates  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  people;  and,  by  so  much, 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  successful  war  against  the  common  enemy.     That  is  treason.    On 
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this  ground  alone,  I  have  the  duty  of  saying  to  any  such  unpatriotic 
white  people  and  colored  people,  "Halt,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic." 

Force  Has  Failed  to  Adjust  Race  Relations. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  two  contentions.  To  do  so,  we  must  look 
facts  squarely  in  the  face  in  a  way  not  usual  when  men  discuss  race 
relations  in  the  South.  For  example,  when  newspapers  discuss  any 
injustices  done  or  alleged  to  be  done  to  Negroes  in  the  South,  the  press 
is  always  careful  to  convict  the  whole  country  of  doing  the  same  to  the 
Negro  and  to  have  it  appear  in  the  record  that  North,  East  and  West 
are  just  as  guilty  as  the  South.  But  the  Negro  when  he  is  alone  with 
his  own  people  never  discusses  it  from  any  such  angle.  I  am  not  up- 
holding his  method,  but  simply  explaining  what  he  does.  Whenever 
he  discusses  injustices  at  large,  done  to  him,  justly  or  unjustly,  he 
mentions  the  Southern  States  as  the  section  which  hates  him  and 
despitefully  uses  him.  If,  therefore,  I  am  to  be  of  any  service  in  this 
discussion,  I  must  discuss  the  section  where  the  greatest  number  of 
Negroes  are  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest. 

Let  me  talk  to  the  white  statesmanship  of  the  South.  I  have  hoped 
in  this  statesmanship.  I  have  trusted  its  ultimate  wisdom.  I  have 
stood  before  colored  audiences  again  and  again  and  prophesied  that 
the  Christian  statesmanship  of  the  white  race  in  the  South  will  some 
day  take  control  and  make  life  as  safe  and  as  happy  and  as  full  of  hope 
for  the  Negro  here  as  it  can  be  anywhere  else.  If  I  am  mistaken,  if 
this  is  not  to  be;  and  the  South  has  decided  that  it  has  done  all  that 
it  means  to  do  toward  granting  to  the  Negro  a  greater  measure  of 
social  justice,  then  I  have  no  case,  and  my  usefulness  to  the  South  is 
at  an  end,  because  my  main  reason  for  remaining  in  this  section  while 
my  heart  and  soul  long  for  the  great  libraries  of  the  North  and  East 
and  the  opportunities  offered  there  for  research  work,  has  been  that  I 
may  feel  when  I  come  to  lay  me  down  for  the  last  sleep  that  I  have 
contributed  somewhat  toward  the  reign  of  racial  peace  in  the  South. 
But  I  have  not  lost  hope  and  faith  in  the  ultimate  rise  of  this  states- 
manship; and,  so,  let  us  move  on. 

We  must  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the  face:  Force,  as  a  measure  of 
settling  our  race  problem  here,  has  utterly  failed  in  the  higher  sense. 
It  has  succeeded  in  "keeping  the  Negro  in  his  place,",  whatever  that 
may  mean,  but  it  has  failed  to  keep  him  satisfied  with  his  place;  and 
that  is  of  some  importance.  But  more  fundamental  still  is  the  fact 
that  blind  force  applied  to  the  Negro  has  failed  to  bring  peace  and  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  white  people  here  and  elsewhere.  The  proof 
of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  it  was  suggested  to  arm  the 
American  Negro  to  fight  for  his  fatherland — America — as  he  was  and 
is  so  anxious  to  do,  we  became  almost  hysterical,  fearing  that  instead 
of  fighting  the  common  foe  abroad,  he  would  plan  to  fight  his  white 
neighbors  at  home — those  who  had  always  used  blind  force  in  "keeping 
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him  in  his  place."  And  when  German  agents,  knowing  the  facts  of 
our  mal-ad  justed  race  relations  and  being  ignorant  of  the  Negro's  high 
sense  of  patriotism,  sought  to  turn  my  people  against  the  United  States, 
not  only  the  South,  but  every  section  of  this  country  was  alarmed, 
simply  because  the  nation  believed  that  in  our  resentment  against  the 
ever-present  force  which  had  functioned  so  well  to  keep  us  "in  our 
place,"  we  would  be  guilty  of  the  dastardly  treason  of  striking  our  own 
country — America — in  her  bitter  hour  of  need.  The  country  watched 
no  other  race  element,  not  even  the  German,  with  so  much  solicitude; 
simply  because  the  country  was  conscious  that  whatever  it  may  plan 
to  do  for  the  Negro  in  the  future,  it  had  given  every  other  race  in  this 
country  a  better  chance  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuits  of  happiness 
than  it  had  given  the  Negro;  and  so  the  whole  country  was  disquieted 
about  the  Negro's  attitude  toward  the  war  and  high  officials  turned 
hither  and  yon,  asking  with  bated  breath,  "Will  the  Negro  be  loyal! 
Is  he  for  us  or  against  us?"  But,  and  I  write  it  ivith  pride,  the  Negro 
proved  himself  100%  loyal  to  his  flag;  and  no  thought  of  treachery  has 
ever  entered  his  heart. 

But,  as  a  lesson  from  this  experience,  let  us  say  once  and  for  all 
time  that  the  unbending  force  which  has  so  often  organized  itself  in 
the  past  into  mobs  and  vigilance  committees  to  make  the  Negro  fear 
and  tremble,  has  in  verity  made  him  fear  and  tremble,  but  it  has 
failed  at  the  most  vital  point — namely,  the  point  of  securing  national 
security  in  the  first  place,  for  there  are  some  race  elements  which 
would  not  have  been  so  loyal;  and  in  securing  to  the  people  of  our 
South  that  sense  of  safety  and  domestic  peace  which  all  the  people 
have  a  right  to  enjoy.  And  this  cannot  be  so  long  as  any  Negro  can 
look  into  the  face  of  any  white  man  and  wonder  if  he  belongs  to  a 
group  which  may  some  day  put  him  to  death  without  law;  and  so  long 
as  any  little  white  child,  innocent  of  any  wrong-doing,  can  gaze  into 
my  face  and  wonder  if  I  would  be  murderer  enough  to  bathe  my  hands 
in  its  innocent  blood  (God  forbid!)  out  of  blind  resentment  against 
the  fact  of  my  subordination  to  that  blind  force  which  rules  me  and  the 
race  to  which  I  belong. 

Dangerous  Expedient — Unnecessary  Course. 

We  are  prepared,  then,  to  say  that  any  movement  which  seeks  to 
organize  any  group  of  white  people  into  bodies  which  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  police  power  of  the  states,  for  the  express  purpose  of  "keep- 
ing the  Negro  in  his  place"  and  to  punish  him  if  he  gets  out  of  that 
"place"  is,  in  my  weak  judgment,  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 

It  is  dangerous  because  it  will  more  than  neutralize  all  the  efforts 
of  God-fearing  white  people  and  colored  people  here  in  the  South  to 
find  a  working  basis  of  peace  on  which  the  two  races  may  stand,  each 
respecting  and  helping  the  other;  and  each  working  for  the  common 
good  of  the  South  and  of  the  United  States. 
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It  is  dangerous  because  it  will  drive  more  Negroes  out  of  the  South. 
In  a  little  town,  not  long  ago,  the  Negroes  awoke  to  find  a  number  of 
signs  posted  in  their  section  warning  all  "Negroes"  that  they  must 
work  or  fight.  The  colored  people  saw  in  these  signs,  not  governmental 
necessity,  but  proof  that  their  white  neighbors  were  preparing  to  repeat 
and  administer  the  bloody  lessons  of  Reconstruction  days;  and  the 
servant  class — not  the  educated  Negroes — began  moving  silently  out  of 
that  town.  I  am  afraid  this  will  happen  again  and  again  wherever 
signs  appear  indicating  that  a  secret  body  of  white  people  are  planning 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

It  is  dangerous  because  it  will  inflame  the  Negroes.  Again,  let  us 
look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face:  There  will  come  back  from  the 
war  a  few  Negroes,  and  a  few  white  people,  not  a  great  number,  but 
a  few,  nevertheless,  who  will  be  looking  for  trouble,  just  as  we  have 
both  of  those  classes  with  us  in  times  of  peace.  The  difference  between 
the  two  will  be  that  the  Negro  trouble-hunters  will  expect  no  quarter, 
no  consideration,  no  justice,  no  mercy  from  white  people  who  may 
take  up  arms  against  them.  Prom  their  baptism  of  fire  in  battle  they 
like  their  white  comrades  will  have  absolutely  no  fear  of  death.  The 
belief  that  armed  bands  or  groups  of  white  people  have  been  getting 
ready  to  overawe  them  while  Negroes  fought  willingly  "over  yonder" 
will  make  them  vindictive  and  desperate.  I  know  that  in  the  last 
analysis  if  any  desperate  members  of  my  race  become  outlaws  against 
society  they  will  be  sternly  overcome  by  all  the  forces  of  society,  both 
organized  and  unorganized,  but  I  solemnly  submit  to  the  intelligent, 
Christian  statesmanship  of  the  South  that  it  is  our  duty,  not  to  rest  on 
this  awful,  bloody  fact,  but  to  bestir  ourselves  and  prevent  these  con- 
clusions of  force.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  God  help  us!  God 
help  my  home,  the  South! 

Any  secret  organization  of  the  whites  will  be  unnecessary  as  a  sim- 
ple arithmetical  proposition.  In  round  numbers  the  white  people  of 
the  South  number  twenty  millions;  the  colored  people  number  eight 
millions.  The  twenty  millions  control  every  instrument  of  government 
and  power  in  the  South.  All  the  police,  the  constables,  the  sheriffs  and 
the  militia  come  and  go  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  twenty  millions; 
and  all  the  courts  here  who  hold  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  eight 
millions  in  their  hands  are  presided  over  by  representatives  of  the 
twenty  millions.  I  am  sure  that  the  South  will  not  admit  that  govern- 
ment by  the  twenty  millions  is  a  failure  by  admitting  that  under  the 
circumstances  named  above  that  larger  group  cannot  protect  itself 
against  any  possible  danger  from  the  smaller  group,  according  to  law 
and  without  the  assistance  of  unauthorized  bodies  which  make  the  Ne- 
groes vindictive  and  restless. 

Finally,  it  is  unnecessary  because  the  Negroes  are  not  planning  to 
rise  against  the  whites.  Let's  have  the  facts  again:  All  Negroes  have 
grown  restless  and  dissatisfied  because  of  the  caste  system  here  and 
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the  insecurity  of  life  which  it  makes  possible  and  supports;  and  a  few 
of  them,  perhaps  it  were  more  accurate  to  say  that  a  great  number  of 
them,  have  grown  positively  bitter  in  brooding  over  their  own  place 
in  the  system.  But  the  majority  are  not  planning  revenge.  They  are 
planning  to  petition  and  petition  before  the  throne  of  the  white  man's 
sense  of  justice,  for  a  new  regime  of  personal  safety  and  justice  before 
the  law. 

It  was  just  such  rumors  as  the  two  which  I  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  already  too-long  editorial  which  made  white  men,  in  at- 
tempts to  reach  a  few  talkative  Negroes,  bathe  their  hands  in  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  defenseless  Negroes  in  the  awfully  dark  days  of  Recon- 
struction. God  grant  that  those  days  come  not  again  to  scourge  us 
here.    This  editorial  is  my  feeble  attempt  to  help  ward  off  the  evil  day. 

A  Call  to  My  White  Friends  of  the  South. 

What  shall  the  white  people  do,  granting  that  they  do  not  trust  the 
fidelity  and  law-abiding  character  of  a  race  which  kept  "the  home  fires 
burning"  for  the  white  people  while  white  people  fought  to  rivet  chains 
of  slavery  more  securely  about  the  black  man's  limbs;  and  who  have 
laid  all  memories  of  wrongs  endured  aside  and  are  now  fighting  "over 
there"  valiantly,  cheerfully,  willingly  that  it  may  be  better  for  all 
people  in  the  world,  white  people  included?  What  shall  they  do  if  they 
doubt  us,  I  ask?    This: 

Prepare  without  secrecy  to  let  the  Negro  see  that  in  so  far  as  he 
behaves  himself  and  is  a  loyal,  law-abiding  citizen  that  he  shall  not  be 
brow-beaten  and  assaulted  without  redress;  but  that  he  shall  have  in 
very  truth  all  of  the  protection,  all  of  the  equity,  all  of  the  fair  play 
which  ought  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  decent  citizenship.  No  large 
program  is  necessary.  A  simple  proclamation  by  a  governor  of  a  state, 
a  mayor  of  a  city,  an  interview  by  a  judge  of  a  criminal  court,  rein- 
forced by  the  action  which  speaks  louder  than  words  that  any  lawless 
band  of  white  people  intimidating  Negroes  will  be  sternly  repressed 
by  the  hand  of  the  law;  and  that  any  lawless  band  of  Negroes  seeking 
to  intimidate  white  people  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  stern,  relent- 
less way  will  secure  good  results — I  say,  if  such  promises  are  made 
good,  and  if  the  press  will  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  kept  informed 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  policy  of  even-handed  justice  on  both  sides 
of  the  race  lines,  we  shall  see  an  immediate  reign  of  peace  here;  for 
there  are  very  few  Negroes  who  hate  white  people  so  bitterly  that  they 
are  willing  to  taste  certain  death  to  exhibit  that  hatred;  and  there  are 
very  few  white  people  who  hate  Negroes  with  such  a  perfect  hatred 
that  they  are  willing  to  go  to  certain  death  to  exhibit  that  hatred. 
Very  few!  very,  very  few! 

If  organized  society  will  provide  temporary  peace  and  contentment 
between  the  two  races  here  by  simply  restraining  with  impartial  hands 
lawless   white   people   and   lawless  Negroes,   it  will   give  God-fearing 
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persons  of  both  races  a  chance  to  co-operate  in  efforts  to  take  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  the  hearts  of  each  race  against  the  other — the  only  kind  of 
efforts  which  can  lead  to  permanent  peace. 

We  must  have  Christian  statesmen  of  the  white  race  to  put  this 
program  into  effect  now.  I  have  discussed  the  duty  of  the  white  people 
iirst,  not  because  I  am  a  Negro,  but  because  the  white  people  control 
the  government  in  the  South  and  have  all  needed  power  to  compel 
respect  for  law  through  the  classic  forms  and  instruments  of  the  law. 
The  Negro  has  no  such  power. 

To  the  Colored  People  of  the  South. 

And  now  some  words  to  my  own  people. 

Discouraged,  tired,  buffeted,  indignant,  a  strong  man  stood  a  pris- 
oner before  a  Roman  governor,  Festus  by  name.  The  prisoner  repre- 
sented an  unpopular  cause.  One  mob  had  sought  to  put  him  to  death; 
a  band  of  officers  had  given  him  to  be  scourged  in  violation  of  his 
rights  as  a  Roman  citizen;  an  ecclesiastical  council  had  listened  to  his 
pleadings  with  unfriendly  ears;  another  mob  had  bound  itself  under 
an  oath  that  "they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed 
Paul,"  for  he  it  was.  The  Roman  governor,  Felix,  had  heard  his  cause 
with  sympathy  and  yet  had  kept  him  in  prison  hoping  that  the  prisoner 
would  pay  for  his  release  and  had  left  him  bound  until  a  new  governor 
succeeded  Felix.  This  last  governor,  Festus,  having  heard  Paul's  ac- 
cusers, suggested,  to  please  them,  that  Paul  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
the  stronghold  of  his  enemies,  and  be  tried.  And  here  the  discouraged 
man,  believing  that  all  persons  around  him,  the  rulers  included,  were 
desirous  of  encompassing  his  ruin,  lost  his  mental  balance  and  his 
good  judgment  forsook  him;  and,  as  was  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
he  appealed  his  case  to  imperial  Caesar. 

If  He  Had  Not  Appealed  to  Caesar. 

Knowing  the  Roman  law,  Festus  was  compelled  to  grant  this  ap- 
peal; but  he  seriously  doubted  that  the  accusations  against  Paul  could 
stand  before  an  unprejudiced  tribunal;  and  so  when  King  Agrippa 
came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  governor,  Festus  requested  him  to  hear 
the  case  and  give  his  opinion  of  it. 

All  Bible  readers  know  the  result  of  that  hearing. 

Paul  had  a  good  case,  and  its  pleading  made  him  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive— so  persuasive  that  Governor  Festus  rebuked  him  because  he 
was  so  powerful;  and  King  Agrippa  publicly  declared  himself  almost 
won  to  Christianity. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  king  and  the  governor  went  aside  to 
■discuss  the  case,  they  decided  that  the  prisoner  deserved  neither  im- 
prisonment nor  death;  and  the  king  uttered  these  words,  which  I  want 
every  colored  person  to  read  again:     "This  man  might  have  been  set 
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at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Caesar."  Deliverance  for  Paul 
was  nearer  than  he  knew  when  he  made  his  appeal;  but  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  wait  for  justice  and  deliverance  from  those  near  him;  so  he 
made  the  mistake  of  appealing  his  case  to  a  tribunal  which  delayed  for 
a  long  time  that  which  was  so  near  before. 

Sentiment  Turning  in  Favor  of  Colored  People. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  fair  play  for  the  colored  people  is  being  rap- 
idly made  everywhere.  Their  splendid  response  to  every  call  of  the 
Government  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  changing  sentiment.  People  are  beginning  to  feel 
that  a  race  that  can  lay  aside  all  of  its  grievances  to  support  its  coun- 
try with  cheerful  and  unhalting  lpyalty,  as  the  colored  people  have 
done,  deserves  better  of  that  country  than  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
unrest  and  anxiety  because  of  the  failure  of  the  law  to  give  security 
of  life  and  equal  opportunities  for  self-development;  and  men  are  be- 
ginning to  raise  their  voices  in  defense  of  my  race  as  they  have  never 
done  before. 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  led  by  a  Southern  white 
Democrat,  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  "Grandfather  clauses"  of  state 
constitutions  which  deprived  Negroes  of  the  right  of  suffrage  solely 
on  grounds  of  race;  we  have  seen  that  united  court  command  resi- 
dential race  segregation  to  halt;  we  have  seen  more  Negroes  commis- 
sioned as  officers  in  the  army  during  the  past  year  than  we  have  had 
before  in  all  the  other  fifty  years  of  our  freedom;  we  have  seen  a 
democratic  President  call  upon  America  to  put  down  lynchings;  we 
have  seen  the  Southern  press  break  its  long-time  silence  and  denounce 
lynching;  we  have  seen  the  War  Department  trying  with  might  and 
main  to  see  that  Negro  soldiers  are  not  discriminated  against;  bands 
of  educated,  Christian  white  people  in  the  South  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand that  oppressive  treatment  of  Negroes  cease;  law  and  order 
leagues  are  being  formed  here  in  the  South  to  protect  the  Negro  from 
mob  violence;  and  under  the  stress  of  war  times  we  have  seen  white 
people  and  colored  people  here  learning  that  they  can  work  together 
for  the  common  good  without  prejudice  to  family  relations  or  race 
integrity.  The  day  is  so  full  of  promise  that  I  cannot  tabulate  all  the 
hopeful  signs  I  see. 

Injustice  and  Wrong  Not  Yet  Destroyed. 

I  do  not  forget  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  all  wicked  men  are  not 
dead  on  both  sides  of  the  race  line.  Injustice  still  holds  sway  in  many 
high  places.  Righteousness  has  not  yet  been  enthroned.  A  Negro's 
life  is  not  yet  as  safe  as  a  white  man's  life.  The  "Jim  Crow  car"  is 
still  running.  All  judges  are  not  yet  ready  to  decide  cases  in  favor  of 
Negroes  if  white  people  against  them  are  in  the  wrong.  All  people  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  good  "policy"  to  give  to  a  decent,  educated,  self- 
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respecting  and  God-fearing  Negro  the  same  treatment  which  would 
he  given  without  question  to  any  other  man  of  equal  character  and 
ability. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  who  expected  all  these  things  to  hap- 
pen within  twelve  months,  or  who  expects  that  all  men  will  be  ready 
to  do  entire  and  exact  justice  by  all  other  men  at  the  immediate  close 
of  this  war? 

I  expect  a  greater  measure  of  justice  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 
I  expect  more  decent  treatment  for  the  Negro  than  he  has  ever  had 
before.  I  hope  to  see  less  caste  than  before.  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  men  of  my  race  who  offered  their  lives  that  the  lives  of  white  men 
may  be  safe  hereafter  shall  have  stronger  safeguards  thrown  around 
their  own  lives.  I  have  the  right  to  expect  that  Negro  men  who  will- 
ingly, gladly  crossed  the  seas  and  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  to 
help  avenge  the  unspeakable  outrages  perpetrated  against  the  women 
of  Belgium  and  France,  Serbia  and  Roumania  shall  have  the  right, 
given  to  the  men  of  all  other  races,  to  lift  their  hands  in  defense  of 
their  own  women,  after  this  war  is  over.     But — 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  all  this  accomplished  within  six  months.  As 
I  see  it,  valiant  fighting  for  country  on  the  battlefields;  upright  living 
at  home,  as  citizens,  when  peace  comes  again;  and  continued  laying 
of  our  case  upon  the  conscience  of  our  fellow  white  Americans  are  the 
only  means  short  of  revolution  which  we  can  use  in  our  efforts  to 
hasten  on  the  better  day.    And  now  a  word  about — 

Revolution — Force — "The  Appeal  to  Caesar." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  I  have  been  imprudent  in  some  of  the 
plain-speaking  in  which  I  have  already  indulged  above.  It  is  very 
highly  probable  that  I  shall  be  still  further  imprudent  in  what  I  shall 
now  say  to  my  own  people.  But  I  am  a  sentinel  trying  to  help  guard 
the  interests  of  white  people  and  black  people  in  the  Republic;  and  I 
must  walk  this  post  "in  a  military  manner,"  despite  the  risk,  just  as 
American  sentries  keep  guard  over  our  armies  in  far-away  France,  ex- 
posed every  moment  to  surprise  and  danger. 

To  any  and  to  every  colored  person,  if  any  such  there  be,  who 
dreams  of  winning  social  justice  for  the  Negro  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
I  command,  "Halt,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic!"  We  cannot  win  that 
way. 

Here  is  the  arithmetic  of  it,  granting,  which  I  do  not,  that  force 
would  be  desirable:  The  colored  people  in  the  United  States  number 
over  ten  millions;  the  white  people  over  ninety  millions.  Gentlemen,  it 
cannot  be  done  that  way.  To  have  done  with  the  suicidal  thought  of 
armed  conflict  here  between  whites  and  blacks,  I  am  compelled  to  take 
the  gloves  off  and  use  the  bare  hand: 

Draw  the  lines  of  conflict  in  any  town  here  on  grounds  of  race,  and 
all  the  police  power  of  the  county  in  which  that  town  is  located  will 
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be  thrown  to  the  whites;  draw  the  lines  in  a  county  and  all  of  the 
military  power  of  the  state  of  which  that  county  is  a  part  will  be 
thrown  to  the  whites;  draw  the  lines  within  a  state,  and  all  the  white 
man-power  and  the  assistance  of  all  great  corporations  and  of  all 
wealth  within  the  adjacent  states  will  be  thrown  to  the  whites;  draw 
the  line  within  a  section  of  states  and  we  shall  have  the  combined 
power  of  the  white  race,  rallying  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of  their 
own  race.  This  is  not  a  speech  which  will  bring  an  audience  to  its 
feet  with  thunderous  applause;  but  as  I  live,  it  is  a  recital  of  the  cold, 
hard  facts.  It  does  not  prove  race  prejudice.  It  does  not  prove  that 
all  white  people  hate  all  colored  people.  It  simply  proves  that  a  race 
will  seek  to  preserve  itself  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity. 

Brethren,  we  cannot  win  our  case  through  blind  force. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  appeal  to  force  will  be  an  appeal 
to  Caesar  just  at  a  time  when  those  who  are  judging  our  case  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  we  deserve  more  than  we  have  received.  Such 
an  appeal  will  wipe  out  the  gains  our  men  have  made  for  us  on  the 
bloody  soil  of  France;  it  will  infuriate  those  who  hate  us;  and  it  will 
alienate  our  friends.  More  than  that,  it  will  shed  the  blood  of  innocent 
men,  women  and  children;  and  it  will  stain  "Old  Glory,"  for  which  men 
are  dying  "over  there."    We  cannot  win  that  way. 

The  Better  Way. 

There  is  a  better  way.  We  shall  keep  the  law.  We  shall  not  turn 
anarchists  and  murderers.  We  shall  come  back  from  the  battlefields 
and  take  up  the  arts  of  peace  as  become  men  who  have  bravely  fought 
to  help  give  peace  to  the  world. 

If  in  any  part  or  parts  of  this  broad  land  we  suffer  from  the  in- 
justices of  ungodly  men  or  ungodly  rulers  or  both,  we  shall  go  to  those 
to  whom  we  have  the  right  to  make  appeal  for  justice  and  fair  play 
and  protection,  and  ask  them  to  redress  our  wrongs.  We  shall  return 
to  them  again  and  again;  and  when  we  learn  that  justice  and  protec- 
tion do  not  abide  there,  we  shall,  without  disorder,  without  violation 
of  law,  without  controversy,  quietly  strike  our  tents  and  seek  better 
homes  for  ourselves  and  our  children  elsewhere;  for  surely  in  some 
part  of  the  South,  in  some  part  of  North,  of  East,  of  West  there  are 
places  ready  to  give  a  man's  full  chance,  including  protection  and  op- 
portunity, to  a  black  man  who  is  willing  to  do  a  man's  full  duty  and 
live  a  real  man's  useful,  beautiful  life.  If  not,  God  save  our  land! 
But  I  know  that  there  are  such  places  even  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  the  words  to  say  to  colored  people 
who  are  anxious  to  know  the  best  ways  of  securing  the  full  protection 
of  the  law.  Tell  them  that  it  must  be  secured  under  the  approved 
forms  of  law;  else,  after  the  appeal  to  force  by  a  few,  historians  will 
be  compelled  to  write:  "This  man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty  had 
he  not  appealed  unto  Caesar." 
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Halt  Whites  and  Blacks  Alike. 

A  Negro  who  plots  violence  and  bloodshed  against  white  people  is 
a  murderer  and  deserves  the  sternest  punishment  of  the  law.  A  white 
man  who  plots  violence  and  bloodshed  against  colored  people  must  be 
convicted  of  a  graver  offense  than  murder,  if  that  be  possible;  because 
his  race  has  all  governmental  power  in  its  hands  and  has  the  most 
perfect  means  of  making  the  Negro  keep  the  peace  by  law,  without  re- 
course to  secret  bands  of  regulators. 

But  what  is  worst  of  all,  the  white  man  or  small  group  of  white 
men  who  with  careless  talk  pretend  that  considerable  numbers  of 
whites  are  planning  to  "keep  the  Negro  in  his  place"  by  secret  bands, 
when  the  majority  of  the  white  people  are  not  planning  any  such 
thing;  the  Negro  or  small  band  of  Negroes  who  make  it  their  business 
to  say  in  public  that  "we"  are  going  to  do  this  or  that  desperate  thing 
when  the  war  is  over,  when  the  majority  of  colored  people  are  planning 
to  plead  their  cause  in  peace — both  of  these  incendiary  talkers,  white 
and  colored,  are  public  enemies  and  should  be  silenced  with  emphasis 
and  rigor. 

This  is  no  time  for  fire-brand  white  people  nor  fire-brand  colored 
people;  for  there  be  those  of  us  in  the  South,  white  and  black,  who  are 
planning  to  bind  up  all  the  wounds  of  our  past;  and  to  make  this  a 
great  section  and  the  country  a  great  country.  We  need  constructive, 
not  destructive  elements  to  advance  this  cause. 

If,  then,  we  love  the  South,  and  the  great  nation  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  white  men  will  say  to  other  white  men  who  plot  agencies  of  ill 
against  Negroes;  Negroes  will  say  to  other  Negroes  who  plot  agencies 
of  ill  against  white  people;  and  the  stern  POWER  OF  THE  STATE 
must  say  to  both  of  the  dangerous  foes  who  walk  in  the  night-time  of 
secrecy,  in  language  which  they  will  understand,  fear  and  heed: 

"Halt,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic!"  — Isaac  Fisher. 
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FISK  UNIVERSITY  OPENS  WITH  IMPRESSIVE 
FLAG-RAISING. 


In  its  issue  of  September  29,  the  Tennessean  and  American  had  the 
following  account  of  the  opening  of  Fisk : 

When  on  Tuesday  the  twenty-fourth  Dr.  Edwin  Minis  of  the  depart- 
ment of  English  at  Vanderbilt  University  paused  for  a  moment  and 
looked  across  central  campus  to  the  audience  of  students,  soldiers,  fac- 
ulty and  visitors  who  had  just  concluded  their  mark  of  respect  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  raised  by  soldiers  in  strict  accordance  with 
military  etiquette,  he  said: 

"You  have  had  three  flag-raising  exercises  at  Fisk  University  before 
today;  but  you  have  never  before  had  one  so  impressive  as  that  which 
has  just  taken  place  before  our  eyes;  for  you  have  never  raised  our 
flag  before  with  real  military  ceremony  and  setting,  nor  with  Fisk  as  a 
military  institution,  and  with  the  world  locked  in  the  deadly  embrace 
of  war." 

There  was  general  agreement  that  this  was  a  correct  description 
of  an  exercise  that  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  Fisk 
University. 

Dramatic  Setting. 

The  setting  was  highly  dramatic.  Beginning  at  9:30,  the  soldiers 
of  the  military  concentration  camp,  organized  on  August  1,  marched 
with  unusual  quietness  to  central  campus  and  formed  a  straight  line 
on  the  west  side  of  the  new  McMurdy  flag-pole,  with  faces  toward  the 
east.  While  they  waited  a  few  minutes,  silent  sentries,  increased  in 
number  for  the  occasion,  paced  restlessly  to  and  fro  on  the  east  side 
of  the  campus  near  Seventeenth  avenue,  to  hold  it  clear  of  possible 
trespass  while  the  various  units  assembled.  Very  soon  a  line  of  young 
women  from  Jubilee  Hall,  four  abreast,  without  officers  or  guides, 
marched  with  most  perfect  time  out  of  Jubilee  campus  and  proceeded 
southward  until  they  reached  a  point  opposite  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel, 
where  they  turned  at  right  angles,  marched  westward  toward  the  sol- 
diers and  then  turned  to  the  north  and  marched  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  entrance  to  Carnegie  Library. 

There  were  no  signals  given;  but  quickly  following  the  girls  a  new 
line — the  faculty — started  from  the  chapel  and  covered  the  path  made 
by  the  girls;  and  then  one  began  hearing  a  subdued  "one,  two,  three, 
four,"  from  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  university  campus;  and 
within  a  few  minutes  two  companies  of  sober-faced  young  men  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Assistant  Trainers  Prof.  J.  T.  Caruthers, 
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Jasper  Atkins,  Alfred  Clarke  and  Arnett  Scott,  swung  steadily  into 
view  and  marched  northward  until  they  stood  immediately  behind  the 
faculty.  These  boys  composed  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
and  they  marched  for  the  first  time  under  military  orders. 

President  McKenzie  and  the  venerable  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow,  in  full 
academic  costumes,  came  last  of  all  and  marched  to  the  porch  of  the 
library  and  took  seats  facing  the  audience.  At  this  point  the  guards 
opened  their  lines  and  the  visitors  came  up  close  to  the  right  flank  of 
the  university  group.  When  Dr.  Mims,  escorted  by  two  of  the  assistant 
trainers,  was  finally  brought  to  the  platform,  the  stage  was  set.  Presi- 
dent McKenzie  presided. 

Prof.  John  Work  led  the  song,  "America",  all  eyes  watching  the 
members  of  the  concentration  camp  to  observe  the  proper  method  of 
paying  respect.  Dean  Morrow  offered  the  prayer;  and  then  the  Jubilee 
melody,  "Oh,  Freedom,  Don't  You  Weep,"  was  sung.  President  Mc- 
Kenzie then  announced  that  Lieutenant  Coon,  commandant  of  the  con- 
centration camp,  and  officer  in  charge  of  the  newly-created  unit  of  the 
^Students'  Army  Training  Corps  at  Fisk,  would  cause  the  flag  to  be 
raised  with  military  ceremony.  The  commandant's  staff  were  present 
and  soon,  without  the  slightest  hitch,  the  field  music  sounded  "to  the 
colors,"  and  slowly  the  flag  was  raised  by  the  color  guard,  soldiers  all 
standing  at  attention  and  facing  the  flag.  The  simplicity  of  the  cere- 
mony was  beautiful. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  Administered. 

Because  Fisk  is  a  Christian  institution,  founded  by  Christian  men 
and  women  to  do  a  distinctively  Christian  work,  the  program  maker 
had  provided  that  in  addition  to  the  prayer,  the  Christian  life  of  the 
university  should  have  other  representation.  Accordingly,  Alfred  T. 
Clarke  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  and  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Miss  Annie 
May  Watkins,  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  university,  were 
detailed  to  administer  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  such  patriotic  persons 
in  the  audience  as  cared  to  take  it. 

The  two  students  stood  side  by  side,  facing  the  audience.  With  the 
statement  that  "the  Stars  and  Stripes — our  flag — is  to  us  the  most 
beautiful  flag  that  floats  in  the  world  today,"  Clarke  asked  all  who 
wished  to  pledge  undying  loyalty  to  the  colors  to  raise  their  right 
hands  and  to  hold  them  aloft  until  they  had  taken  the  pledge  of  fealty. 
Practically  every  hand  went  up;  and  the  audience  repeated  after  the 
two  students  who  recited  together  these  words: 

"I  pledge  -allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Flag  Address  by  Dr.  Mims. 

President  McKenzie  then  explained  that  flag-raising  as  a  formal 
ceremony  at  Fisk  was  begun  three  years  ago.     He  indicated  its  sig- 
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nificance  and  his  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  symbolic  of  Fisk's  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  United  States.  He  then  introduced  Dr.  Mims 
as  the  speaker  of  the  hour.  Captain  Ernest  Wheeler  was  to  have  de- 
livered the  flag  address,  but  was  called  away  just  a  day  before  the  date 
for  the  address;  and  Dr.  Mims,  with  but  a  few  hours  in  which  to  pre- 
pare, consented  to  take  his  place,  a  kindness  for  which  the  university 
feels  especially  indebted. 

Eloquent,  pleasing  in  manner  and  with  a  voice  resonant  and  of 
splendid  carrying  power,  Dr.  Mims  made  an  almost  ideal  speaker  from 
these  points  of  view  alone.  But  when  he  began  giving  expression  to 
his  own  philosophy  of  patriotism,  democracy  and  national  ideals,  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  persons  present  that  his  was 
the  right  to  stand  before  any  audience  which  loves  America  and  wishes 
to  have  its  dominant  aspirations  given  body  and  voice. 

He  mentioned  the  rapidity  with  which  the  American  flag  was  raised 
over  homes,  over  schools,  over  churches,  places  of  business,  over  insti- 
tutions of  every  kind  as  soon  as  the  United  States  entered  the  world 
war;  and  how  that  flag  today  floats  everywhere,  over  all  that  American 
people  hold  dear;  and  how  it  is  a  sign  of  human  liberty  wherever  it  is 
raised  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Reviewing  the  rise  of  the  American 
Republic,  he  showed  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  weld  so  many  different 
elements  into  one  nation;  and  how  demagogues  in  every  section  of  the 
land  have  made  it  further  difficult  to  unite  the  people  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  "But  through  it  all,"  he  said,  "we  have  come  to  this 
good  hour  when,  in  spite  of  demagogues,  we  have  forgotten  the  things 
which  have  severed  us  in  the  past,  and  when  we  stand  together  as 
one  people,  one  nation  with  one  common  allegiance." 

Definitely  remembered  will  be  the  speaker's  "essentials  to  love  of 
country."  Dr.  Mims  said  that  these  include  (1)  love  of  our  physical 
background,  the  "rocks  and  rills,"  the  "woods  and  templed  hills" — all 
that  form  the  physical  setting  of  our  country;  (2)  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  our  common  history — all  that  links  the  present  with  the  past; 
and  (3)  a  love  of  our  national  ideals,  the  things  which  have  always 
been  dear  to  us,  for  which  we  have  toiled  and  fought,  and  for  which 
we  are  fighting  today.    To  emphasize  this  last  thought,  Dr.  Mims  said: 

"This  is  the  country,  not  only  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  all  the  other  great  souls  of  our  past.  It  is 
the  country  of  all  the  soldier-dead  who  have  given  their  lives  in  defense 
of  American  ideals;  and  it  is  the  country  of  every  soldier  here  and  else- 
where who  may  be  called  to  make  the  last  great  sacrifice  in  honor  of 
that  flag  which  floats  yonder — that  flag  which  represents  the  soul,  the 
mind,  the  heart  of  this  country." 

Dr.  Mims'  statement  that  democracy  meant  the  right  to  all  people 
to  have  every  privilege  of  complete  social  development  was  satisfying 
and  gave  the  deep  note  of  sincerity  to  what  was  otherwise  a  great  ad- 
dress on  American  ideals. 
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A  Pleasing  Coincidence. 

Very  pleasing  to  the  officials  of  the  university  was  the  fact  that  after 
its  own  flag-raising  program  was  made  for  this  year,  the  War  Depart- 
ment sent  out  orders  to  all  officials  in  charge  of  the  various  units  of 
the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  to  observe  a  flag-raising  day  at  an 
hour  specified;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  tentative  program  suggested 
for  the  occasion  follows  almost  item  for  item  the  flag-raising  program 
which  Fisk  had  planned  for  itself  without  any  knowledge  or  intimation 
that  anyone  else  was  planning  such  a  program,  least  of  all  that  the 
War  Department  was  planning  to  have  such  an  exercise  made  official 
for  a  part  of  the  army. 

After  singing  the  Fisk  song  and  hearing  the  benediction,  the  audi- 
ence went  immediately  to  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  where  the  first  chapel 
service  of  the  year  was  held. 

"Fisk  Is  at  Wak,"  Says  President  McKenzie. 

The  feature  of  the  chapel  exercise  was  President  McKenzie's  chapel 
address,  showing  that  Fisk  University,  like  everything  else  in  the 
United  States,  is  at  war,  and  setting  up  the  claim  that  patriotism  and 
religion  must  work  hand  in  hand  if  the  nations  are  to  be  saved. 
Among  other  things,  he  said : 

"The  war  spread  until  finally  it  included  the  United  States.  Still  it 
seemed  remote,  though  students,  alumni,  faculty  of  the  university 
entered  the  strife.  Members  of  the  faculty  repeated  the  war  message 
to  us.  But  neither  they  nor  all  of  us  dreamed  how  war — the  trappings 
of  war  and  the  marching  feet  thereof — should  come  to  our  very  doors 
and  take  possession  of  us — take  possession  of  our  buildings,  our  cam- 
pus, of  our  very  selves. 

"We  are  at  war.  Fisk  University  is  at  war.  Every  teacher  and 
every  student  are  at  war — at  war  with  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
desperate,  perhaps  the  most  wicked  power  that  ever  troubled  the  earth. 

"Patriotism  and  religion  require  every  ounce  of  energy,  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  every  sacrifice  of  personal  preference  that  will  hasten  the 
end  of  this  war,  the  inculcation  and  establishment  of  every  right  and 
high  ideal,  and  the  rendering  impossible  and  unthinkable  the  return 
of  war  between  nations  or  peoples  that  call  themselves  civilized  or 
Christian.  We  are  in  this  war  with  our  most  precious  possessions  and 
the  highest  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  to  put  down  for- 
ever the  idea  that  physical  power  can  establish  justice  or  dominate  the 
world. 

Right  Makes  Might. 

"This  war  is  being  fought  out  on  two  planes — the  physical  plane 
and  the  spiritual  plane;  by  forces  material  and  visible  and  forces  im- 
material and  invisible.  If  it  were  not  so,  this  war  would  have  ended 
long  ago  and  Germany  would  be  the  dominant  power  over  the  world. 
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Kaiser  Wilhelm  would  have  been  your  sovereign  lord,  had  not  the 
spiritual  forces  of  mind  and  conscience,  of  intellect,  morality  and  re- 
ligion intervened.  The  saving  of  liberty  to  the  world,  the  saving  of 
liberty  to  you  and  to  me  owes  much  to  the  cannon  and  the  horses,  the 
boats  and  the  aeroplanes,  to  the  bodies  of  men.  But  these  would  have 
failed,  except  that  the  powers  of  right  in  the  souls  of  men  had  over- 
balanced the  powers  of  wrong,  and  come  to  the  rescue  even  as  heaven's 
army  stood  around  and  above  and  behind  the  prophet  of  old,  and  were 
unknown  even  to  him  until  special  vision  was  granted  to  him  to  see 
for  a  moment  that  the  forces  that  were  for  him  were  far  greater  than 
those  that  were  against  him.  In  the  outcome  of  this  war  we  shall  see 
that  might  does  not  make  right,  but  that  right  makes  might." 

Fisk  a  Military  Institution. 

Discussing  the  changed  conditions  at  the  university,  he  said: 
"We  are  a  military  institution.  Not  that  we  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  military,  but  that  the  essential  principles  of  efficiency  exemplified 
in  the  military  have  been  absorbed  into  the  university.  These  prin- 
ciples include  concentration  of  effort,  unremitting  toil,  elimination  of 
all  unnecessary  activities  and  motions,  regular,  and  insistent  schedule 
of  life,  promptness,  accuracy,  reliability,  thoroughness,  instant  and 
complete  obedience." 

Large  Enrollment. 

The  enrollment  at  Fisk  was  far  above  expectations.  Streams  of 
girls,  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  university,  have  been  steadily  pour- 
ing into  the  school  since  the  21st.  In  the  same  way  a  large  number  of 
boys  who  have  not  been  called  to  the  colors  have  come  to  join  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps,  and  others  not  eligible  therefor,  have  reg- 
istered for  purely  literary  courses. 

Training  School  to  Open. 

Registration  for  the  Fisk  Training  School  for  grades  four  to  eight, 
inclusive,  will  be  on  Monday,  September  30.  With  one  exception,  all 
of  the  old  body  of  teachers  will  be  on  hand  for  work.  The  teachers 
are  Misses  Belle  Ruth  Parmenter,  principal;  Grace  Hodges,  Laura  E. 
Carey,  Mary  Helman,  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Brumfield. 

Jubilee  Concert. 

The  public  rehearsal  of  the  Jubilee  concert,  which  is  to  be  given  at 
Ryman  Auditorium  on  October  11,  will  be  conducted  in  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel,  Saturday,  October  5. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Boyd  of  the  National  Baptist  Publishing  Board  spoke 
very  acceptably  to  the  soldiers  of  the  concentration  camp  on  Monday. 
He  told  them  how  he  had  received  many  benefits  under  the  flag  and 
had  been  able  to  do  some  little  service  for  his  country  and  his  people 
because  of  opportunities  which  he  had  shared  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  MORAL  AIMS  OF  THE  WAR 

Series  of  Lectures  Arranged  for  Soldiers  Encamped  at 
Fisk  University. 


The  University  is  required  by  the  Government  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  soldiers  encamped  here,  on  the  moral  aims  of  the  war. 
The  course  began  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  and  American  publishes  extracts  from  the  lectures  from  time 
to  time.     Some  of  these  extracts  and  comments  have  been  as  follows: 

WHY  UNITED  STATES  DECLARED  WAR  ON  GERMANY 
EXPLAINED. 

First  of  Series  of  Lectures  Delivered  by  Isaac  Fisher  at  Fisk. 

At  4:30  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  at  Fisk  University,  Isaac  Fisher, 
university  editor,  opened  the  series  of  lectures  for  the  colored  soldiers 
in  camp  at  Fisk  on  the  general  topic,  "The  Moral  Aims  of  the  War." 
Although  he  has  not  been  heard  many  times  in  Nashville  on  war  issues, 
Professor  Fisher,  since  being  named  by  the  War  Department  as  one  of 
a  small  group  of  colored  men  to  help  define  to  the  colored  people  the 
war  aims  of  the  nation,  has  been  called  upon  repeatedly  to  speak  out- 
side of  Nashville  and  Tennessee  on  war  issues,  both  to  white  and  col- 
ored people.  He  spoke  in  five  different  states  in  May  and  June.  Be- 
cause of  this  latter  fact,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  already  been  named 
by  the  Government  to  explain  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States,  Presi- 
dent McKenzie  has  detailed  him  to  have  charge  of  the  whole  series  of 
lectures  to  be  given  the  soldiers  as  long  as  the  latter  remain  at  the 
university.* 

Professor  Fisher  will  not  himself  deliver  the  whole  series,  but  will 
call  in  prominent  citizens  of  Nashville  to  give  assistance. 


Soldier's  Position  Honorable. 

The  address  Monday  dealt  with  the  honorable  position  of  a  soldier 
under  our  Government,  with  the  dramatic  scenes  enacted  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  appeared  before  Congress  and  asked  that  war  be  declared 
against  Germany,  and  with  a  summary  of  the  crimes  which  Germany 
has  committed  against  the  United  States.  He  said,  in  opening  his 
address : 

"You  soldiers  are  the  honored  men  of  the  nation.  When  I  attempted 
yesterday  to  enter  the  path  leading  to  my  office  in  Livingstone  Hall,  I 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  has 
asked  President  McKenzie  to  detail  Professor  Fisher  to  give  the  same  course 
to  her  military  students. 
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was  proud  to  hear  the  sharp  challenge  of  one  of  your  wide-awake  sen- 
tries, 'Halt!  Advance  and  be  recognized!'  And  when  he  made  me  give 
an  account  of  myself,  I  saluted  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
said  to  myself,  'The  country  is  safe  in  your  hands.' 

"Every  time  your  commanding  officer  snaps  out  his  sharp  'Heads 
up!'  at  you  in  the  ranks  I  want  you  to  remember  that  this  is  what  he 
is  saying  to  you  in  that  command:  'Heads  up!  You  are  the  picked 
men  of  this  nation.  You  have  been  chosen  to  defend  everything  this 
country  holds  dear.  Every  woman  and  child  in  this  land  are  depending 
on  you.  Every  man's  life,  property  and  safety  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  depend  upon  you.  The  helpless  and  the  weak  in  France, 
in  Belgium,  in  Europe,  in  all  the  world  depend  upon  you.  The  nation 
has  asked  the  officials  of  state,  the  governors,  the  mayors,  the  judges 
to  help  take  care  of  you  that  you  may  help  save  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  If  you  will  be  good  soldiers  and  will,  according  to  your  oath, 
'bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,'  and 
'will  serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully  against  all  their  enemies 
whomsoever,'  and  'will  obey  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  orders  of  the  officers  appointed  over  you  according  to 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,'  you  must  be  ranked,  and  you  will  be 
ranked,  as  the  nation's  guard  of  honor,  its  saviors  and  defenders. 
'Heads  up!' " 

Professor  Fisher  divided  his  subject — "Why  We  Are  Fighting  Ger- 
many"— into  two  parts,  namely,  wrongs  done  by  Germany  to  the  United 
States;  and  wrongs  done  by  Germany  to  all  nations — to  humanity  at 
large.  He  discussed  the  first  Monday  and  indicted  Germany  for 
wrongs  done  by  her  to  humanity  on  Wednesday.  Among  other  things, 
he  said: 

Digest  of  Wrongs  Done. 

"Let  us  have  the  records  clear.  What  has  Germany  done  to  the 
United  States?  Not  counting  injuries  inflicted  upon  us  since  we  en- 
tered the  war  and  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  she  injured  us  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war,  as  follows: 

"She  sunk  without  warning  vessels  carrying  more  than  226  Amer- 
ican passengers,  including  women  and  children;  and  she  left  them  to 
perish  alone  in  the  seas;  although  the  naval  codes  of  nearly  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  required  that  such  passengers  not  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy  should  be  rescued  and  landed  at  a  convenient 
port.  Since  we  were  within  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation  to  demand 
safety  for  our  citizens  according  to  the  law  of  nations  the  murder  of 
these  Americans  gave  us  226  reasons  for  declaring  war  against  Ger- 
many. 

"She  sunk  our  merchant  vessels,  although  we  were  neutral,  and  our 
merchant  ships  had  been  given  the  right  to  carry  goods  to  all  the  na- 
tions at  war  under  article  7  of  Hague  Convention  No.  V,  which  Ger- 
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many  herself  had  signed.  Since  she  sunk,  at  least,  nine  vessels,  these 
acts  gave  us  nine  more  causes  of  war  against  Germany. 

"She  plotted  against  us,  through  her  highest  officials,  right  here  in 
our  midst,  while  enjoying  our  protection  and  hospitality,  contrary  to 
the  comity  of  nations. 

"She  sought  to  encourage  strikes  in  our  factories  and  mills  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

"She  blew  up  our  mills  and  factories  with  dynamite  so  that  the 
Allies  might  not  purchase  our  goods,  contrary  to  our  laws  and  to  that 
law  of  nations  which  bound  Germany,  under  article  1  of  The  Hague 
Convention,  to  refrain  from  using  our  territory  to  aid  her  in  her  war 
against  the  Allies,  and  which  required  her  to  respect  our  sovereignty. 

"She  tried  to  induce  Mexico  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  which  was 
equivalent  to  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  us  by  Germany. 

Newspapers  Bought  Up  by  Huns. 

"She  bought  up  American  newspapers  to  help  tie  our  hands  and 
"persuade  our  own  citizens  to  commit  treason  against  us  by  opposing 
their  own  government. 

"She  tried  to  bribe  American  Congressmen  to  vote  contrary  to 
American  ideals  and  wishes — acts  in  direct  violation  of  our  laws  and 
of  the  comity  of  nations. 

"She  fitted  out  steamers  in  our  ports  to  supply  German  U-boats, 
thereby  violating  Article  1  of  The  Hague  Convention,  which  she  herself 
had  signed;  and  she  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  by  permitting  her 
to  commit  these  acts,  we  were  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality. 

"She  plotted  in  the  United  States  to  stir  up  rebellion  against  Great 
Britain  both  in  Ireland  and  India,  violating  The  Hague  Convention, 
which  she  herself  had  signed  and  seeking  to  make  us  violate  the  same 
law  of  nations. 

"She  forged  American  passports  to  get  German  soldiers  out  of  this 
country,  in  direct  violation  of  our  laws  and  of  the  law  of  nations. 

"She  broke  her  promise  to  respect  our  rights  as  a  neutral  country, 
rights  held  just  as  sacred  by  the  law  of  nations  as  are  the  rights  of 
belligerents  or  nations  at  war;  and  as  a  crowning  act  of  infamy  she 
sunk  the  Lusitania  with  its  freight  of  helpless  women  and  children, 
and  left  them  to  drown  in  an  angry  sea — all  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  laws  which  Germany  herself  had  helped  to  make. 

Designs  as  to  America. 

"And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  she  told  us  to  get  off  the  seas  and 
stay  off  until  she  whipped  La  Belle  France  to  her  knees  and  reduced 
the  mighty  empire  of  Great  Britain  to  vassalage  and  made  herself 
master  of  Europe,  with  power  to  turn  her  attention  to  America  and 
make  this  free  nation  a  land  of  slaves.     We  knew  this  was  her  inten- 
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tion,  because  she  had  told  our  Ambassador  that  after  the  war  was  over 
America  must  look  out. 

"And  then  President  Wilson,  patient,  patient,  patient  President 
Wilson,  patient  beyond  all  description,  moved  at  last;  and,  pleading 
before  the  bar  of  history  for  vindication,  solemnly  said  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  'The  challenge  is  to  all  mankind.  .  .  . 
There  is  one  choice  we  cannot  make,  we  are  incapable  of  making;  we 
will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  Ignored  and  violated.' 

"These,  in  fine,  are  a  few  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  arrogant  German  Government.  When  we 
take  up,  in  the  next  lecture,  the  indictment  of  the  German  Empire  for 
her  crimes  against  humanity,  we  shall  have  the  complete  answer  to 
the  question,  'Why  are  we  fighting  Germany?'  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
consider  the  moral  aims  of  the  war — what  we  are  fighting  for." 

Mayor  Gupton  Welcomes  Soldiers. 

Mayor  Gupton  reached  the  room  a  little  late,  but  was  given  a  rous- 
ing reception.  He  spoke  very  briefly  but  cordially  to  the  men  and  told 
them  how  pleased  the  city  is  to  have  them  here.  He  said  that  the  police 
have  fewer  calls  to  Fisk  University  than  to  any  other  school  in  the 
city,  and  told  the  men  that  he  hoped  they  would  help  Fisk  to  maintain 
that  reputation. 

Lieutenant  Coon,  ranking  commanding  officer,  explained  to  the  men 
at  the  outset  the  purpose  of  the  lectures  and  was  followed  by  President 
McKenzie,  who  presided  and  formally  put  himself  at  the  service  of  the 
soldiers  while  they  are  here.  The  ovation  given  to  Professor  Fisher  by 
the  men  was  sharp,  determined  and  loud.  Prof.  T.  W.  Talley  led  the 
singing. 

Wrongs  Against  Humanity. 

The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4:15 
o'clock  and  dealt  with  the  "Wrongs  Committed  by  Germany  Against  All 
Nations — Against  Humanity."  Profesor  Fisher  read  from  the  law  of 
nations  certain  things  which  civilized  nations  have  pledged  themselves 
not  to  do  in  times  of  war;  and  then  showed  how  Germany  has  broken 
all  of  these  laws. 

"Germany  violated  the  treaty  of  1839,  which  she  herself  had  signed, 
guaranteeing  with  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  France  the  per- 
petual neutrality  of  Belgium.  This  treaty  was  the  one  which  Germany 
regarded  as  'a  scrap  of  paper.' 

"In  her  treatment  of  Belgium,  the  subjugated  portion  of  France, 
Russian  Poland,  Serbia  and  other  over-run  territory,  she  proved  herself 
an  outlaw  against  the  practices  of  civilized  nations. 

"She  massacred  inoffending  portions  of  the  civilian  population  that 
wherever  the  story  of  German  'frightfulness'  should  be  told  men  should 
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fear  and  tremble;   and  she  murdered  individual  citizens  held  as  host- 
ages for  the  most  frivolous  reasons — a  gainst  the  laws  of  war. 

"She  looted  public  and  private  property,  although  forbidden  to  do 
so  by  the  enlightened  law  of  nations;  and  she  burned  houses  and  vil- 
lages wantonly  and  without  excuse. 

"She  destroyed  implements  of  peace  so  that  the  population  might 
starve  or  be  more  willing  to  go  into  virtual  slavery  in  Germany. 

"She  destroyed  historic  buildings  and  other  works  of  art  which  can 
never  be  replaced — heirlooms  of  civilization;  although  the  laws  of  war 
laid  on  her  the  duty  of  preserving  these  for  posterity. 

"She  used  poison  gas  and  liquid  fire,  although  international  conven- 
tions forbade  their  use.  To  fight  fire  with  fire,  the  other  nations  were 
compelled  to  adopt  these  barbarous  methods. 

"Germany  poisoned  wells  and  spread  disease  germs,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war;  and  she  bombarded  undefended  cities  and  towns  to  make 
warfare  frightful. 

"She  disregarded  the  Geneva  Convention  and  sunk  Red  Cross  ves- 
sels and  destroyed  hospitals  containing  wounded  soldiers  of  all  nations, 
her  own  included. 

"Hear  me,  you  descendants  of  men  and  women  who  saw  slavery  in 
the  United  States  and  endured  its  chains:  Germany  took  white  men 
in  Belgium  and  France  and  carried  them  away  to  slavery  in  Germany; 
sent  the  older  and  unattractive  women  into  the  same  bondage;  and 
transported  the  younger  women  to  be  the  harem  slaves  of  men  who 
had  forgotten  decency  and  believed  there  is  no  God  to  punish  wicked- 
ness in  this  world.  More  than  this,  women  not  transported  were  given 
over  to  the  merciless  use  of  passionate  and  brutal  soldiers. 

"Little  children  were  starved  and  murdered  as  a  most  diverting 
amusement. 

"What  did  the  world  do?  It  swore  by  all  that  it  holds  sacred  that 
it  would  give  its  last  breath,  its  life — all  that  it  has  to  curb  this 
power;  and,  men,  we  have  been  called  and  we  are  gathering  from  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  to  prevent  such  a  power  from  dominating 
the  world  and  robbing  humanity  of  all  the  gains  which  man  has  made 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present. 

Meaning  of  Much-Used  Phrase. 

"When  President  Wilson  said  that  'the  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy,'  many  of  us  thought  that  a  great  essayist  had  coined  a  very 
beautiful  phrase;  but  we  did  not  realize  that  the  facts  in  the  case 
made  the  phrase  necessary. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  population  of  Europe  was  about 
459,000,000.  Germany  controlled  68  of  these  millions.  By  the  time  we 
entered  the  war,  she  was  exercising  control  over  187,000,000;  and  we 
knew  that  it  was  but  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  Russia  would  be 
out  of  the  fight — Russia  with  about  164,000,000.     Get  your  pencils  and 
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paper;  187,000,000  controlled  by  Germany  plus  164,000,000  in  Russia 
out  of  the  fight  for  democratic  government  equalled  351,000,000  of  men 
practically  arrayed  against  the  rest  of  Europe.  What  was  that  'rest  of 
Europe?'  Why  it  was  the  difference  between  459,000,000  and  351,000,- 
000.  That  difference  was  108,000,000  left  to  fight  for  democracy  against 
the  187,000,000  who  were  not  fighting  for  democracy.  Not  counting 
their  colonies,  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic  of 
France  could  boast  but  85,000,000;  85,000,000,  if  defeated,  would  have 
left  but  23,000,000  in  Europe  to  fight  Germany.  In  such  a  case,  democ- 
racy would  perish  speedily  from  the  earth.  The  United  States  had  to 
help  save  France  and  Great  Britain,  if  democracy  was  to  be  saved; 
for  Germany,  once  she  had  destroyed  those  last  two  strongholds  of 
liberty  in  Europe,  would  have  immediately  turned  her  attention  to  the 
United  States.  Do  you  see,  men,  that  democracy  everywhere  was  in 
danger?  It  was  to  phrase  this  danger  that  the  President  penned  the 
immortal  words:     'The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.' " 

The  third  lecture  in  the  series  was  given  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Brumfield 
of  Howard  Congregational  Church.  He  went  directly  to  two  evils 
which  rob  the  fighting  man  of  his  efficiency — the  Marys  Magdalene,  who 
always  follow  the  armies  of  the  world;  and  intoxicating  drink.  The 
address  was  unusually  strong,  and  held  the  men  from  the  first  until 
the  last  word  had  been  said.  Closing  his  talk,  he  asked  whether  there 
were  any  present  strong  enough  to  take  a  pledge  which  he  hoped  that 
all  soldiers,  white  and  colored,  would  take.  He  said  he  would  repeat 
the  words,  at  any  rate,  and  recited  as  follows:  "Aware  of  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  camp  life,  particularly  those  relating  to  strong  drink 
and  dissipated  women,  I  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  live  a  clean  life 
during  the  war,  thereby  keeping  spotless  my  uniform  and  my  char- 
acter." To  the  surprise  of  the  speaker  and  the  officers,  the  men  were 
on  their  feet  almost  before  the  last  words  were  said.  It  was  a  distinct 
victory  for  the  men  and  a  great  tribute  to  the  speaker.  Lieutenant  Coon 
was  so  much  pleased  and  gratified  that  he  asked  permission  to  com- 
mend the  speaker  for  his  splendid  talk. 

Monday  afternoon  the  series  will  take  up  in  detail  the  moral  aims 
of  the  war. — Tennessean  and  American,  August  11,  1918. 
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GOVERNOR  RYE  ADDRESSES  COLORED   SOLDIERS. 


In  his  official  capacity,  as  he  stood  before  the  more  than  600  colored 
soldiers  in  camp  at  Fisk  University  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  speaker 
was  Gov.  Tom  Rye;  but  it  was  not  as  the  Governor  that  he  spoke  to 
the  soldiers  and  touched  them  so  deeply.  It  was  Tom  Rye,  the  man, 
the  sympathizing,  fatherly  man,  saddened  by  the  horrors  of  this  war 
Which  is  oppressing  the  world,  who  spoke  so  feelingly  to  the  young 
colored  men — so  feelingly  that  many  of  them  inquired  if  the  speech 
liad  been  stenographically  reported,  so  that  they  might  have  copies  of 
it.    It  is  regretted  that  this  was  not  done. 

When  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  President  McKenzie,  appeared 
in  the  door  of  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  all 
.stood  at  attention.  They  did  not  know  what  he  would  say;  but  he  was 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  they  wanted  to  show  him 
honor.  After  singing  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  Professor 
Fisher  said  that  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  moral  aims  of  the  war 
would  be  improperly  directed  did  not  the  Governor  of  the  state  come 
to  talk  to  the  soldiers;  and  he  asked  President  McKenzie  to  introduce 
Governor  Rye.  Dr.  McKenzie  spoke  of  his  official  and  his  personal 
pleasure  in  having  the  Governor  present,  and  said  that  he  was  certain 
that  Governor  Rye  would  say  something  that  would  be  helpful.  When 
he  announced  the  Governor  the  soldiers  stood  once  more  as  a  mark  of 
respect. 

Governor  Rye  was  pleased,  evidently,  at  the  appearance  of  the  men 
and  the  cordiality  of  his  reception,  for  his  first  words  were:  "Lieuten- 
ant Coon,  I  wish  the  Kaiser  could  see  these  fine  appearing  men  who 
are  gathered  here!"  He  told  of  the  splendid  response  which  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  country  were  making  to  every  requirement  of  the 
war.  He  told  of  the  colored  man  who  bought  a  Liberty  Bond  for  $1,000 
and  who  asked  the  bank  clerk  to  clip  off  all  the  coupons  and  send  them 
back  to  the  Government  immediately  so  that  he  could  make  them  a 
free  gift  to  his  country — "the  Government  which  has  done  too  much 
for  me  to  allow  me  to  charge  it  for  the  use  of  my  money."  The  Gov- 
ernor made  it  clear,  however,  that  all  the  people  had  been  fine  in  their 
devotion  to  the  country  and  in  their  willingness  to  serve  it  in  every 
way. 

Message  Feom  General  Crowder. 

"I  wanted  to  know  officially  just  how  the  colored  people  were  respond- 
ing to  the  draft  and  to  other  war  requirements,"  said  the  Governor, 
"and  so  I  asked  a  state  official  of  Tennessee  to  make  direct  inquiry  on 
this  point  of  the  Provost  Marshal-General.  To  me,  General  Crowder 
.sent  this  word:     'Tell  Governor  Rye  that  the  colored  people  are  doing 
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willingly  and  patriotically  everything  that  is  required  of  them.'  I 
want  you  men  to  know  that  I  am  proud  of  you  because  of  that  mes- 
sage." 

He  admonished  the  soldiers  to  be  true  in  every  respect  in  order  that 
they  may  help  win  this  war  for  civilization.  "Never  doubt  it;  our  flag 
is  coming  back  wreathed  in  victory.  Thank  God,  it  is  certain  to  come 
back  gloriously,  and  if  you  do  your  part  you  will  have  a  share  in  the 
general  victory."  Governor  Rye  said  he  knew  that  when  they  returned. 
— and  he  hoped  they  would  all  return — they  were  certain  to  have,  they 
could  not  help  but  have,  new  visions  and  a  new  love  and  passion  for 
justice  and  fair  play,  and  would  be  in  better  position  to  appraise  the 
fairness  of  those  who  rule  over  them  in  governmental  affairs  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  and  he  expressed  the  view  that  soldiers  who  so 
fight  for  their  country  without  reluctance  or  complaint  ought  to  have  a 
share  in  the  government  of  that  country  for  which  they  have  unself- 
ishly fought. — Tennessean  and  American,  August  13. 


NOTABLE  SPEECHES  MADE  BEFORE  SOLDIERS 
AT  FISK. 


Rev.  W.  S.  Ellington,  so  well  known  to  the  people  of  Nashville, 
talked  to  the  soldiers  at  Fisk  University,  August  14,  on  "Universal 
Peace  as  One  of  the  Moral  Aims  of  the  War."  Dr.  Ellington  in  his 
introduction  described  his  visits  to  the  training  camps  at  Camp  Meade, 
Camp  Beauregard  and  at  Newport  News. 

Beginning  back  in  the  early  history  of  man's  struggles  upward,  he 
showed  that  "all  of  the  wars  of  this  earth  have  left  the  world  a  little 
better";  and  he  said  that  many  times  man  had  to  take  the  sword  in 
hand  to  accomplish  that  which  the  pen  finds  itself  unable  to  do.  But 
peace  with  righteousness  was  stated  to  be  the  goal  toward  which  na- 
tions ought  to  be  moving. 

Dr.  Ellington  said  in  part: 

"Peace  is  the  normal  condition  of  nations.  It  is  essential  to  national 
growth  and  permanent  prosperity.  Whoever  disturbs  or  destroys  the 
peace  of  a  nation  aims  a  death  blow  at  its  life  and  happiness;  and 
whoever  brings  the  peace-breakers  to  terms  and  restores  the  warring 
nations  back  to  a  state  of  honorable  and  permanent  peace  is  a  patriot 
and  a  blessing. 

"Those  who  are  fighting  and  those  who  are  preparing  to  fight  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  are  messengers  of  peace;  they,  like 
the  patriots  and  heroes  of  all  previous  ages,  are  building  wisely  and 
well  for  the  future." 
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The  men  frequently  interrupted  the  speaker  with  applause.  Dr. 
Ellington  will  preach  the  sermon  to  the  soldiers  today  at  4:15  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel.  The  public  may  attend  these  Sunday 
services,  but  must,  for  the  present,  sit  in  the  gallery. 

Judge  Neil  Speaks. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  Henry  Grady,  Judge  A.  B.  Neil  of  the 
Circuit  Court  stood  before  the  soldiers  Friday  afternoon  in  Fisk  Memo- 
rial Chapel  and  after  recounting  the  valor  of  the  colored  soldiers  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  colored  people  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  civil  war, 
said:  "May  Cod  forget  us  if  we  forget  your  people  and  their  con- 
tribution to  our  efforts  to  help  make  this  world  a  decent  place  for  men 
and  women  of  all  races  and  color  to  live  in." 

President  McKenzie  formally  welcomed  Judge  Neil  to  the  camp,  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  him  come  to  be  with  the  soldiers.  In 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  which  he  had  in  having  the  Judge  present  to 
see  the  soldiers  at  first  hand,  as  they  prepared  themselves  for  duty, 
Professor  Fisher  said:  "I  would  not  want  a  Negro  to  sit  on  a  judicial 
bench  in  any  country  of  the  world  and  hold  in  his  hands  the  life,  lib- 
erty and  security  of  a  white  boy  or  white  man,  if  that  Negro  was  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  struggles,  the  temptations  and  the  lim- 
itations of  that  white  boy  or  man,  and  who  did  not  have  sympathy  in 
his  heart  for  such  a  boy  or  man;  for  I  am  afraid  that  the  boy  or  man 
standing  before  a  Negro  judge  under  such  circumstances  would  get 
scant  justice.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  a  white  judge  in  relation  to  a 
Negro  boy;  and  I  feel  that  Judge  Neil's  presence  here  augurs  well  for 
the  future,  for  it  bespeaks  an  interest  in  our  people  and  a  desire  to 
know  and  see  them  in  their  finer  moods  as  well  as  when  they  are  vio- 
lators of  law.  Without  this  interest  and  desire  to  know  all  the  people, 
no  judge,  however  learned  in  the  law,  can  help  Jesus  Christ  'set  jus- 
tice in  the  earth'  so  that  'the  isles  shall  wait  on  his  law.'  " 

Soldiers  Sent  to  Washington. 

Seventy-five  of  the  soldiers  left  Wednesday  for  Howard  University 
in  Washington,  where  they  are  to  receive  special  radio  instruction.  The 
men  and  their  officers  gathered  in  the  chapel  at  7 :  45  p.  m.,  where  Prof. 
John  W.  Work,  specially  detailed  by  President  McKenzie  to  teach 
singing  to  the  men,  led  the  choruses  which  the  men  are  being  taught. 
Dr.  Caruthers  and  Prof.  Noah  Ryder  gave  Prof.  Work  assistance  in  the 
singing.  Prof.  Work  is  familiar  with  this  type  of  service,  and  the  men 
are  already  doing  good  work  in  this  phase  of  their  camp  life. 

President  McKenzie  spoke  the  regret  of  the  university  group  to  see 
the  men  leave,  but  voiced  his  pleasure  in  the  face  that  they  were  follow- 
ing the  line  of  duty  in  going  as  the  Government  directed  them.  Lieu- 
tenant Coon,  commanding  officer,  explained  that  the  men  being  sent 
were  not  necessarily  the  "best"  men,  but  rather  the  men  who  seemed 
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best  fitted  for  the  line  of  service  to  which  the  seventy-five  were  being 
directed.  A  number  of  visitors  sat  in  the  gallery  and  cheered  the  men 
heartily,  particularly  when  they  made  the  echoes  ring  with  the  words 
and  strains  of  "Indiana." 

The  men  left  are  making  splendid  progress  in  their  work,  and  now 
that  their  new. uniforms  have  come,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  going 
to  do>  themselves  even  greater  credit.  —  Tennessean  and  American, 
August  18. 


FRUITS  OF  GREAT  WAR  FOR  DEMOCRACY  RIPENING. 

Notable  Address  Delivered  by  Prof.  Isaac  Fisher  at  Fisk  University. 


"I  have  read  and  heard  from  officials  and  officers  of  the  American 
army  the  words,  'There  must  be  no  discrimination  against  the  Negro,' 
more  times  in  the  one  year  that  the  United  States  has  been  in  this  war 
for  democracy  than  I  had  heard  them  before  from  the  organized  church, 
splendid  as  it  is,  in  many  respects,  in  all  the  other  forty  years  of  my 
life.  More  than  this,  I  have  seen  our  army  prove  that  it  meant  just 
what  it  said  in  this  connection,  as  I  have  seen  no  other  department  of 
the  Government  do;  as  I  have  seen  no  city  nor  state  government,  no 
other  social  organization  and  no  religious  organization  do.  Other 
agencies  have  talked  about  Christianity  and  fair  play  for  all  men  until 
the  practical  question  of  fair  play  for  the  Negro  was  mentioned;  and 
then,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  organizations,  if  it  hurt  anyone's 
feelings  to  plead  for  simple  fairness  for  the  colored  people,  the  friends 
of  fair  play  have  usually  yielded  their  point  'for  the  sake  of  harmony*' 
But  not  so  with  the  army.  It  started  out  with  the  premise  that  a  man 
good  enough  to  fight  for  his  country  was  good  enough  to  be  protected 
by  that  country  from  discriminations  and  the  brand  of  injustice  which 
makes  a  man  bitter  and  takes  the  fighting  spirit  out  of  him;  and  not 
only  has  the  army  paid  no  attention  to  the  'logical'  arguments  of  any 
persons  advocating  a  different  course,  but  it  has  stood  more  firmly  for 
the  'square  deal'  for  every  man  in  uniform  as  the  days  have  passed." 

To  the  surprise  of  almost  every  person  present,  the  soldiers  seated 
in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  for  their  Monday  talk  on  the  moral  aims  of 
the  war,  interrupted  Professor  Fisher  with  a  sudden  storm  of  cheering. 
Recovering  quickly,  he  continued: 

"And  I  serve  warning  on  the  church  as  we  have  been  administering 
it  that  if  it  permits  the  army  to  go  ahead  of  it  in  boldly  showing  the 
world  how  to  apply  the  teachings  of  the  Lord's  Christ  'to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,'  without  fear  and  undaunted  by  adverse 
criticism,  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  take  its  interpreta- 
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tion  of  Christianity  from  the  army  of  the  republic  and  not  from  the 
church  as  we  know  it  today." 

Once  more  the  soldiers  broke  into  cheering,  but  the  climax  came 
when  the  speaker  said: 

Baker — Crowder — Pershing. 

"If  I  knew  I  had  to  lay  down  my  life  today  and  there  was  no  friend 
personally  known  to  me  to  whom  I  could  point  my  wife  and  daughter 
and  say,  'He  will  give  you  a  chance  in  this  world  I  am  leaving,'  if  I 
might  be  spared  breath  enough  to  whisper  to  someone  near  me  and 
request  him  to  'Tell  Secretary  of  War  Baker  or  Provost  Marshal-Gen- 
eral Crowder,  or  General  Pershing  that  I  am  a  colored  man  who  loves 
his  country  and  has  tried  to  serve  it,  and  that  I  hope  he  will  give  my 
family  a  chance  to  maintain  itself,  I  could  go  to  my  God  without 
anguish,  because  I  believe  that  men  who  have  striven  to  administer 
the  military  laws  of  the  country  with  such  perfect  fairness  to  all  who 
have  been  called  to  the  colors,  as  these  men  have  done,  would  try  to 
see  that  those  I  left  behind  me  were  not  forgotten  and  forsaken,  hum- 
ble though  my  life  has  been.  These  men  have  shown  the  world  that,  in 
their  opinion,  nothing  is  too  good  for  men  who  are  willing  to  serve 
their  country.  These  three  men  are  Christian  soldiers  whose  deeds 
square  with  the  mandates  of  Christianity,  with  the  tenets  of  that 
world  democracy  for  which  we  are  fighting,  if  you  please;  and  these 
three  men  I  shall  be  willing  to  follow  as  a  soldier  through  fire  and 
blood  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth." 

Neither  Professor  Fisher  nor  any  other  speaker  who  has  appeared 
in  the  lecture  course  thus  far  has  made  any  statement  on  any  subject 
which  has  drawn  forth  such  demonstrative  applause  as  this  tribute  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Provost  Marshal-General  and  the  General 
commanding  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

"The  Better  Day  Is  Breaking  Now." 

Professor  Fisher  said  that  colored  people  have  been  so  busy  prepar- 
ing to  do  their  duty  in  the  war  that  they  have  not  paused  to  note  some 
of  the  changes  already  made  for  the  better  in  their  particular  case. 

"Since  the  fear  that  every  negro  stands  in  danger  of  being  put  to 
death  by  a  mob  when  race  feelings  run  high  hangs  over  all  of  us  like 
a  suspended  sword,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  signs  of  promise  are  in 
this  direction: 

"The  University  Race  Commission,  made  up  of  Southern  white  pro- 
fessors, is  doing  yoeman  service  in  bringing  about  a  better  understand- 
ing and  a  better  feeling  between  the  two  races,  and  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congress  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

"Since  the  war  started  a  Law  and  Order  League,  the  first  in  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  lynching,  has  been  formed 
in  Nashville. 
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"Since  the  war  started,  the  Southern  press  has  broken  -a  silence  of 
fifty  years  to  begin  a  crusade  against  all  forms  of  lynching. 

"Since  the  war  started,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Government,  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  denounced  lynching 
in  a  formal  message  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

"In  the  state  of  Texas  since  the  war  started  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press has  set  aside  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  its  directors  the  sum  of 
$100,000  as  rewards  to  be  paid  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who 
counsel,  aid  or  in  any  way  abet  a  lynching. 

"When  you  go  across  the  ocean  I  know  you  will  fight  better  for  the 
knowledge  that  your  relatives  here  are  passing  under  a  regime  in 
which  if  they  are  accused  of  crime  they  will  be  tried  by  the  forms  of 
law  which  protect  the  innocent,  and  if  found  guilty,  will  be  punished 
by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  and  not  by  those  who  mistakenly 
violate  the  law  to  teach  criminals  respect  for  the  law. 

"Since  the  war  started,  the  negro  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  he  can  work  acceptably  in  the  mills  of  the  country  without 
destroying  them  or  bankrupting  their  owners,  and  this  after  having 
been  excluded  from  this  opportunity  on  various  pretexts  all  of  these 
years. 

"Since  the  war  started,  the  Negro  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
military  service,  accepts  Negro  citizenship  as  a  fact,  since  the  right  to 
bear  arms  for  one's  country  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

"Since  the  war  started,  the  army,  by  placing  a  Negro  training  camp 
where  there  is  a  white  training  camp,  has  proven  that  decent  and 
patriotic  white  people  and  colored  people  can  serve  their  country  and 
their  God  and  preserve  their  homes  side  by  side  without  hating  each 
other  and  shedding  each  other's  blood,  just  as  the  Allied  armies  of 
freedom  over  yonder,  made  up  of  all  races  and  colors,  are  fighting  side 
by  side  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  world;  and  by  this  concrete  ex- 
ample the  army  has  said  to  our  country,  'If  you  want  peace  between 
the  races,  you  can  have  peace.'  " 

Just  as  the  speaker  turned  to  the  next  fruit  of  the  war,  his  time 
expired;  but  voices  from  the  audience  begged  him  to  finish.  He  said 
he  must  obey  orders  and  close  the  address  at  the  proper  time;  but  he 
concluded  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  fight  for  democracy  abroad 
has  already  won  through  peace  and  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  good-will 
the  enumerated  victories  at  home.  In  a  later  address  Professor  Fisher 
will  conclude  this  summary  of  gains  already  made. 

Mks.  Arch  Tra wick's  Address. 

"For  her  broad  sympathy  for  everybody,  for  her  desire  to  see  each 
one  happy  and  doing  the  work  and  service  for  which  he  is  fitted,  but 
most  of  all  for  her  courage  in  deciding  to  stand  up  and  be  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  who  have  publicly  pleaded  for  a  broader  measure  of 
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social  justice  for  the  colored  woman,  Mrs.  Kate  Herndon  Trawick  has 
earned  the  right  to  be  present  here  and  talk  to  these  soldiers  of  the 
Republic;  and  I  present  her  to  you  as  a  Christian  woman  whose  deeds 
and  words  are  the  same  and  whom  we  trust  as  we  trust  ourselves." 

In  these  words  Professor  Fisher  introduced  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick, 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Nashville,  to  the  soldiers  at 
Fisk  on  Wednesday,  the  21st.  She  is  the  first  woman,  and  thus  far, 
the  only  one,  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  men;  and  when  it  was  found 
that  she  was  to  make  the  talk  of  the  day  at  the  camp,  a  few  colored 
women  who  admire  Mrs.  Trawick  for  her  Christian  character  asked 
special  permission  to  be  present,  although  the  lectures  are  not  yet  open 
to  the  public  at  large.  When  the  permission  was  granted,  these  women 
invited  a  number  of  others.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  she  stood  up 
to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  she  found  a  group  of  women  in  the  gallery  as 
a  part  of  her  audience.  Mrs.  Trawick  is,  therefore,  the  only  speaker 
in  the  course  thus  far  who  has  had  a  civilian  audience  in  addition  to 
the  soldiers. 

"What  We  Shall  Gain  From  the  War." 

Her  subject  was  "What  We  Shall  Gain  From  the  War."  She  showed 
that  the  war  being  waged  is  one  of  destruction — that  it  is  destroying 
valuable  lives  and  treasures;  but  she  said  that  it  is  destroying  at  the 
same  time  some  other  things — things  which  ought  to  die,  such  as  igno- 
rance, superstition,  bigotry,  hatred,  caste,  and  the  like. 

As  results  of  the  war,  she  said  that  we  will  take  up  with  determina- 
tion a' new  program  of  education  for  every  child  in  all  of  the  states  and 
will  fight  for  better  schools  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich;  we  will 
co-operate  with  each  other  as  we  have  not  known  how  to  do  before; 
we  will  magnify  the  power  of  love  as  over  against  the  power  of  hate; 
we  will  strive  to  give  every  person  the  right  to  labor  and  the  freedom 
to  do  what  one  is  best  fitted  to  do;  we  will  work  for  fraternity;  and 
we  will  strive  to  emancipate  every  person  in  the  United  States  from 
the  bondage  of  fear. 

Mrs.  Trawick  made  a  peculiarly  touching  appeal  to  the  soldiers  to 
take  care  of  their  girls — of  all  girls,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do. 
She  reminded  them  of  the  strong  emotional  pressure  to  which  these 
war  times  and  the  soldiers'  uniforms  are  subjecting  young  girls;  and 
she  asked  the  boys  to  be  stronger  than  the  girls  and  protect  them,  so 
that  when  the  army  comes  back  from  the  war  the  men  will  find  their 
girls  and  women  sweet  and  strong,  waiting  for  them.  "What  shall  it 
profit  us,"  she  asked,  "if  we  win  the  war  and  lose  the  womanhood  of 
our  land?" 

The  soldiers  were  not  slow  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
kindly,  sincere  address  given  them;  and  they  want  to  hear  her  again. 
"She  means  what  she  says,"  has  been  repeated  of  Mrs.  Trawick  again 
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and  again  since  she  left  the  camp.  If  heartening  the  men  who  are  to 
fight  is  a  patriotic  service,  she  has  faithfully  served  the  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States. 

Bishop  Scott  Cheered  to  the  Echo. 

"The  church  sustained  a  great  loss  when  a  bishop  with  all  of  that 
fire  and  power  was  retired."  So  said  a  man  who  listened  to  Bishop 
I.  B.  Scott,  as  he  literally  galvanized  the  audience  of  soldiers  Friday 
afternoon  and  had  them  responding  to  his  encouraging  words  every 
few  minutes.  Bishop  Scott  is  one  of  the  group  of  colored  men  who 
were  designated  by  the  War  Department  to  help  define  the  moral  aims 
of  the  war,  and  he  proved  his  fitness  for  the  task  in  the  few  minutes 
which  were  given  to  him.  He  was  in  fine  form,  and  when  he  turned 
to  the  sentiment,  "This  is  our  country,"  he  was  able  to  speak  as  one 
having  authority,  because  he  had  been  a  soldier  of  Messiah's  Cross, 
serving  as  a  bishop  on  the  dark  continent  of  Africa,  and  he  argued  that 
right  here,  not  in  Africa,  but  in  the  place  where  the  colored  soldiers 
and  their  people  were  born  will  the  salvation  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  United  States  be  worked  out. 

His  subject  was  "The  South  in  the  Present  War."  It  was  when  he 
began  to  enumerate  the  great  changes  of  progress  which  have  come 
since  the  South  was  given  the  leadership  in  the  nation's  fight  for  world 
democracy  and  liberty  that  the  bugles  on  the  outside  began  sounding 
the  call  for  retreat  and  the  lecture  had  to  close.  When  Professor  Fisher 
announced  that  he  would  most  certainly  call  Bishop  Scott  back  to  con- 
clude his  lecture,  the  soldiers  gave  the  announcement  a  perfect  ovation. 
It  is  announced  that  if  Bishop  Scott  can  come  Wednesday,  August  28, 
he  will  be  invited  to  return  in  order  that  the  soldiers  may  be  satisfied, 

Nashville  Lecturers. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  delivering  these  lectures  to  the  sol- 
diers at  Fisk  University  receive  no  pay  therefor,  but  are  performing 
patriotic  services  to  the  Government  and  making  at  the  same  time 
direct  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  the  general  contract  which  had  to  be  hurriedly  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  university  when  the  Government  made  requisition  for 
the  use  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  stipulation  is  made  for  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  soldiers  on  the  moral  aims  of  the  war,  and  a  small 
fee  is  allowed  to  cover  these  items.  The  amount  allowed,  however,  will 
hardly  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  wear  and  tear  on  university  prop- 
erty used  by  the  soldiers  for  the  purpose.  To  safeguard  the  university 
from  loss  it  was  decided,  therefore,  to  impose  additional  work  upon 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  university  as  lecturer  and  to  ask  citizens  of 
Nashville  and  elsewhere  to  come  in  and  donate  their  services  to  the 
Government  and  the  university,  the  small  amount  paid  for  the  lectures 
to  be  converted  into  the  treasury  to  help  pay  for  subsequent  repairs  to 
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the  plant  and  to  aid  the  general  work  of  the  school,  if  any  funds  above 
the  amount  to  be  spent  for  repairs  remain  after  the  camp  is  removed. 
Every  person  appearing  in  the  course  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
a  direct  donor  to  the  work  of  Fisk  University. — Tennessean  and  Amer- 
ican, August  25. 


MANUAL  AKTS  AND  DEMOCKACY. 

By  Ambrose  Caliver, 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Fisk  University. 


The  end  of  education  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  has  been,  and  is, 
to  promote  citizenship;  and  whenever  the  schools  of  a  country  fail  to 
teach  the  youth  the  elements  of  citizenship,  then  that  country  or  its 
government  bids  fair  to  fail.  The  educators  of  China  attempt  to  instill 
into  the  youth  those  qualities  which  they  feel  to  be  essential  to  good 
citizenship  in  the  Republic  of  China.  The  educational  system  of  Russia 
had  for  its  purpose  the  making  of  slaves  of  an  autocratic  government. 
The  educational  system  of  Germany  was  designed  to  make  good  citizens 
of  the  imperial  government.  The  spirit,  mind  and  body  of  the  German 
people  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  German  education.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  constructed  to 
make  good  citizens  of  a  democracy.  Generally  speaking,  we  have  ac- 
complished this  purpose  to  some  degree;  yet  when  we  see  such  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  citizenry  illiterates,  criminals,  paupers,  and  unemploy- 
ables;  and  also,  when  we  see  so  many  men  and  women  unhappy,  as 
they  go  about  their  daily  tasks,  we  are  compelled  to  realize  that  either 
our  principles  of  education  are  false,  or  our  methods  of  applying  them 
are  wrong,  or  else  they  are  too  abbreviated  in  their  application.  There- 
fore, it  behooves  us  to  determine  just  what  are  the  requisites  of  good 
citizenship,  and  then  to  utilize  all  of  the  available  educational  material 
that  will  facilitate  the  democratizing  process. 

Some  of  the  essential  requisites  for  good  citizenship  in  a  democracy 
are:  intelligence,  industry,  initiative,  co-operation,  and  happiness.  All 
principles  of  education,  all  subject  matter  and  methods  of  education 
should  be  judged  by  their  effectiveness  in  instilling  these  qualities  in 
the  youth  of  our  land.  Some  subjects  lend  themselves  more  readily 
than  others  to  the  training  of  democratic  citizens;  however,  practically 
every  subject  and  course  of  study  in  the  school  curricula  of  our  country 
can  be  employed  in  training  the  youth  for  citizenship,  and  among  these, 
manual  arts  have  no  mean  value. 

If  the  manual  arts  contain  the  proper  subject  matter,  and  if  the 
right  methods  are  pursued  in  teaching  them,  they  have  a  large  place 
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in  an  educational  scheme  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  making  of  intel- 
ligent citizens.  Among  other  things,  an  intelligent  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy must  think  clearly,  he  must  form  correct  and  independent  judg- 
ments, and  he  must  have  that  rare  quality  of  appreciation.  To  the 
extent  that  he  has  these  qualities,  to  that  extent  does  he  have  the  pos- 
sibilities of  becoming  a  good  citizen;  and  to  the  extent  that  he  is  lack- 
ing in  these  characteristics,  to  that  extent  does  he  fall  short  of  even 
having  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a  worthy  democratic  citizen.  The 
manual  arts  develop  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to  think  clearly  through 
problem-setting  and  problem-solving  in:  the  construction  of  projects, 
the  materials  of  construction,  the  uses  of  tools,  and  in  the  selection  of 
projects.  Also,  the  mfethod  of  teaching  has  a  great  deai  to  do  with 
developing,  in  the  pupil,  the  ability  to  think.  The  student  should  imi- 
tate the  correct  methods  and  processes  whenever  they  are  essential  and 
fundamental,  but  as  soon  as  possible  he  should  be  led  to  think  out  and 
discover  the  correct  as  well  as  new  ways  and  means  of  doing  things; 
and  he  should  also  be  encouraged  to  invent  new  and  better  facilities 
and  equipment.  The  pupil  should  be  instilled  with  the  reason-why 
attitude  about  all  tools,  materials,  processes,  methods  and  projects; 
and  if  he  gets  into  the  reason-why  habit  he  will  transfer  it  over  into 
other  fields  of  activity.  If  a  child  gets  into  the  habit  of  solving  his 
own  problems  in  school,  he  will  at  least  attempt  to  solve  them  in  after 
life;  and  the  success  he  has  in  doing  so  will  depend  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  the  methods  employed  in  his  school  life. 

In  order  for  citizens  of  a  democracy  to  form  correct  and  independent 
judgments  they  must  see  relations  clearly  and  determine  proper  and 
correct  values.  The  manual  arts  develop  in  the  pupil  the  attitude  of 
forming  good  judgments  through:  the  designing  and  construction  of 
propects.  He  must  see  the  proper  relations  and  know  the  correct  value 
of  parts,  lines,  decorations,  joints,  etc.;  and  also  he  must  study  the 
value  of  different  kinds  and  different  makes  of  tools.  This  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  study  the  lives  of  manufacturers  of  tools  and 
other  materials,  and  also  to  weigh  the  value  of  men  by  the  work  they 
produce.  This  habit  of  searching  for  correct  values  and  seeing  rela- 
tions will  be  carried  over  into  other  fields  and  throughout  life. 

There  is  no  quality  more  essential  to  a  citizen  of  a  democracy  than 
appreciation.  With  the  privilege  of  choosing  or  rejecting  so  many 
things  which  we  use  in  our  daily  economic  life,  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  and  allying  ourselves  with  so  many  men  and  issues 
in  our  political  life,  and  with  the  obligation  of  co-operating  with  other 
men  for  the  good  of  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation,  we  can 
readily  see  that  appreciation  of  things,  occupations,  men  and  issues,  is 
a  primary  factor  in  the  life  of  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  Having  stud- 
ied the  elements  of  practically  all  the  arts  that  supply  his  daily  needs, 
a  pupil  can  select  his  food,  his  clothing,  his  shelter,  and  the  furnish- 
ings for  his  shelter  with  better  judgment  and  a  more  intelligent  appre- 
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ciation  than  he  could  have  possibly  done  without  the  study  of  the 
manual  arts.  Also,  having  studied  the  elementary  processes  in  many 
and  varied  occupations,  he  can  better  appreciate  the  other  man's  work, 
as  he  sees  its  advantages  and  disadvantages;  which  fact  will  also  fa- 
cilitate his  vocational  direction  and  guidance.  The  habit  of  searching 
for  proper  relations  between  things,  materials,  and  processes;  and 
learning  to  weigh  the  value  of  tools  and  their  makers,  give  the  student 
a  basis  for  his  idea  of  appreciation.  These  habits  are  transferable  into 
his  political,  economic,  and  social  life,  as  well  as  his  religious  life;  and 
they  will  contribute  toward  making  him  a  progressive  democratic 
citizen. 

There  was  a  time  when,  for  a  man  to  be  industrious,  he  had  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  go  through  many  motions,  and  produce  a  great 
amount  of  sweat;  but  today,  an  industrious  man  is  one  who  performs 
some  kind  of  work  efficiently.  We  find  that,  for  a  man  to  be  an  efficient 
workman,  he  must  organize  his  work,  concentrate  upon  it,  and  perse- 
vere until  the  task  is  accomplished.  The  manual  arts  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  the  habit  of  organization  through: 
sketches,  plans,  bills  of  material,  and  bills  of  stock. 

The  habit  of  concentration  is  developed  by  the  manipulation  of 
tools,  as  practically  all  tool  processes  demand  .a  great  deal  of  focusing 
of  attention. 

The  pupil  learns  the  lesson  of  perseverance  through  his  desire  and 
willingness  to  see  his  project  completed.  Nothing  is  more  noticeable 
than  an  unfinished  project  in  the  manual  arts  department,  and  the 
pupil  usually  does  not  feel  that  he  has  done  anything  unless  his  article 
is  completed.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  an 
exhibit  at  the  end  of  a  term's  work.  When  the  habits  of  organization, 
concentration,  and  perseverance  are  well  developed  in  one  field,  and 
when  the  suggestion  is  ever  present  that  those  same  habits  are  trans- 
ferable to  other  fields,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  pupil  will  un- 
consciously become  an  intelligently  industrious  American  citizen. 

How  many  men  and  women  do  we  find  who  have  the  ability  to  do 
things  but  who  lack  the  initiative  to  demonstrate  that  ability?  When 
the  pupil  is  taught  to  discover  ways  and  means  of  doing  things  and 
the  principles  underlying  them,  and  when  he  is  led  to  invent  new 
facilities  and  conveniences  for  different  purposes,  he  will  begin  to 
realize  that  he  is  solving  actual  and  vital  problems,  and  the  realization 
of  this  fact  will  make  him  feel  that  he,  also,  has  a  contribution  to  make 
to  this  free  and  busy  cosmopolitan  life  of  ours.  It  is  necessary  to  fol- 
low blue-prints  and  stereotyped  methods,  but  only  so  long  as  it  takes 
to  learn  the  elementary  principles  and  processes,  after  which  the  -child 
should  solve  his  own  problems  as  well  as  set  them  for  himself.  In 
setting  and  solving  his  problems,  the  child  not  only  forms  the  habit  of 
initiating  things,  but  also  he  develops  self-confidence  and  self-reliance, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  republican  form  of  government. 
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The  basic  principle  of  democracy  is  co-operation.  Co-operation  be- 
tween individuals,  institutions,  organizations,  and  communities.  From 
the  earliest  grades  to  the  highest,  manual  arts  offer  some  of  the  best 
possible  means  of  instilling  the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  pupils.  Some 
of  these  means  are:  by  caring  for  the  equipment  and  the  shop,  by  hav- 
ing pupils  assist  one  another,  by  group  projects.  If  we  socialize  the 
class  and  form  it  into  an  organization,  the  pupils  may  assign  them- 
selves certain  tasks,  and  in  this  way  they  will  not  only  catch  the  spirit 
of  co-operation,  but  will  also  learn  the  lesson  of  self-government.  The 
pupils  should  not  only  be  permitted  to  help  one  another,  but  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  With  their  greater  freedom  and  their  varied  ma- 
terials and  methods,  the  manual  arts  lend  themselves  more  readily  to 
the  teaching  of  co-operation  and  helpfulness  than  most  subjects.  There 
are  no  better  opportunities  anywhere  for  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  than  in  the  making  of  group  projects,  where  each  pupil's 
work  must  not  only  be  correct  in  itself,  but  must  fit  into  the  general 
scheme  and  work  of  the  whole.  If  a  pupil  learns  the  lesson  of  co- 
operation and  helpfulness,  he  has  the  oil  with  which  to  lubricate  the 
machines  of  democracy.  And  if  he  has  intelligence,  industry,  and 
initiative  he  will  help  very  materially  in  organizing  and  managing 
those  machines. 

The  test  of  all  forms  of  government,  in  so  far  as  its  subjects  are 
concerned,  is  the  happiness  of  each  individual  citizen.  "Happy  is  the 
man  who  knows  his  work  and  does  it."  There  are  many  things  that 
enter  into  the  life  of  an  individual  to  make  him  happy;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  a  man's  work  is  the  greatest  factor  in  determining 
his  state  of  mind.  The  schools  are  now  beginning  to  try  to  give  the 
child  an  opportunity  to  find  the  work  in  which  he  will  be  most  happy. 
The  more  extended  the  school  curriculum,  the  greater  the  chances  are 
that  the  child  will  find  the  work  to  which  he  is  best  suited.  This 
means  some  work  in  some  phases  of  all  human  activities,  such  as 
literary,  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural,  etc.  Among  these  manual 
arts  have  their  place,  and  a  very  large  place  it  is.  A  well-organized 
course  in  manual  arts  should  provide  instruction  in: 

1.  The  graphic  arts,  which  should  include  all  forms  and  kinds  of 
drawing,  drafting  and  designing. 

2.  The  mechanic  arts,  including  every  possible  construction  in  wood 
and  metal. 

3.  Plastic  arts,  consisting  of  brickmaking,  concrete  and  cement  con- 
struction, and  pottery,  etc. 

4.-  The  bookmaking  arts,  including  bookbinding,  paper  and  card- 
board construction,  lettering,  engraving,  and  printing. 

5.  Textile  arts,  which  take  in  everything  connected  with  garment 
making,  as  well  as  basketry. 

6.  And  perhaps  the  culinary  arts  might  be  added. 
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Instruction  in  these  arts  gives  the  child  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  processes  in  the  things  that  provide  '  his  clothing,  his 
shelter,  and  the  means  of  recording  his  history,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
preparing  his  food.  After  a  child  has  gone  through  these  courses  he 
shall  at  least  have  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  some  of  the 
activities  of  life,  and  to  determine  to  a  degree  whether  or  not  he  is  at 
all  suited  to  any  of  them.  There  will  then  be  some  pupils,  with  all 
these  opportunities  of  selection  and  rejection,  who  will  not  find  them- 
selves, but  it  will  give  everyone  an  equal  opportunity  to  find  the  thing 
for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  a  chance  to  get  some  preparation  for 
his  life-work.  Such  a  curriculum  will  lessen  the  possibilities  of  the 
great  majority  of  men  and  women  becoming  misfits,  and  hence  un- 
happy, disgruntled  and  inefficient  citizens. 

Since  intelligence,  industry,  initiative,  co-operation,  and  happiness 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  good  citizen  of  a  democ- 
racy, any  subject  that  aids  in  giving  pupils  these  qualities  has  a  place 
in  our  scheme  of  education.  The  manual  arts  make  a  pupil  more  intel- 
ligent, which  means  that  he  is  more  thoughtful,  more  appreciative, 
and  has  better  judgment.  They  also  make  him  more  industrious  by 
teaching  him  to  organize,  concentrate,  and  persevere.  Manual  arts  help 
to  develop  in  the  child  initiative  and  co-operation,  and  furthermore, 
they  enhance  his  opportunities  of  becoming  happy  in  his  work.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  manual  arts  aid  so  materially  in  developing  these  good 
qualities  in  a  child,  they  have  a  very  large  place  in  the  training  of  our 
youth  for  democratic  citizenship. 


UNITED  WAE  WORK  CAMPAIGN  FOR  TENNESSEE 
STUDENTS. 


A  division  through  which  the  student  bodies  of  the  country  are  to 
be  organized  for  the  First  United  War  Work  Campaign  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  executive  committee  of  this  great  drive,  and  the  students 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  large  measure  in  the 
campaign  November  11  to  18. 

The  students  of  Tennessee,  as  all  over  the  nation,  have  already  re- 
sponded liberally  to  all  patriotic  calls,  and  they  will  be  ready  this  time 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  help  provide  the  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  men  in  our  camps  and  overseas  with  the  things  these 
war-work  organizations  have  been  furnishing  for  the  boys  in  the 
service. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Clement,  director  of  the  Colored  Work  Division,  assisted 
by  his  executive  committee,  is  now  preparing  plans  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  colored  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state  along  similar  lines 
adopted  for  the  white  schools,  and  definite  instructions  will  soon  be 
announced. 

Each  student  body  will  be  allowed  to  conduct  its  own  campaign 
according  to  plans  prepared  by  the  state  committee.  A  leader  for  the 
drive  will  be  chosen  from  each  school,  who  will  be  in  complete  charge 
of  the  campaign,  and  who  will  organize  the  local  committee  to  do  the 
soliciting.  A  treasurer  will  also  be  named  to  handle  all  funds  con- 
tributed, keep  a  record  of  same,  and  to  report  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  city  or  county  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

The  organizations  for  which  the  united  drive  is  to  be  held,  do  work 
among  the  colored  and  white  cantonments  alike,  and  the  members  of 
the  colored  race  everywhere  are  showing  a  desire  to  do  their  part  in 
this  great  movement  in  the  interest  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 


MOB  RULE. 

By  Woodrow  Wilson. 


[The  President's  open  letter,  calling  upon  the  American  people  to  put 
down  the  rule  of  the  mob  was  made  public  three  months  ago  ;  but  because 
of  its  historical  character  and  significance,  it  is  published  here  that  it  may 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  University.] 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  upon 
a  subject  which  so  vitally  affects  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  very 
character  and  integrity  of  our  institutions  that  I  trust  you  will  think 
me  justified  in  speaking  very  plainly  about  it. 

I  allude  to  the  mob  spirit  which  has  recently  here  and  there  very 
frequently  shown  its  head  amongst  us,  not  in  any  single  region,  but 
in  many  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country.  There  have  been 
many  lynchings,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  a  blow  at  the  heart 
of  ordered  law  and  humane  justice.  No  man  who  loves  America,  no 
man  who  really  cares  for  her  fame  and  honor  and  character,  or  who 
is  truly  loyal  to  her  institutions,  can  justify  mob  action  while  the 
courts  of  justice  are  open  and  the  governments  of  the  States  and  the 
nation  are  ready  and  able  to  do  their  duty. 

We  are  at  this  very  moment  fighting  lawless  passion.  Germany 
has  outlawed  herself  among  the  nations  because  she  has  disregarded 
the  sacred  obligations  of  law  and  has  made  lynchers  of  her  armies. 
Lynchers  emulate  her  disgraceful  example.  I,  for  my  part,  am  anxious 
to  see  every  community  in  America  rise  above  that  level,  with  pride 
and  a  fixed  resolution  which  no  man  or  set  of  men  can  afford  to  despise. 

We  proudly  claim  to  be  the  champions  of  democracy.     If  we  really 
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are,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  discredit  our 
own.  I  say  plainly  that  every  American  who  takes  part  in  the  action 
of  a  mob  or  gives  it  any  sort  of  countenance  is  no  true  son  of  this 
great  Democracy,  but  its  betrayer,  and  does  more  to  discredit  her  by 
that  single  disloyalty  to  her  standards  of  law  and  of  right  than  the 
words  of  her  statesmen  or  the  sacrifices  of  her  heroic  boys  in  the 
trenches  can  do  to  make  suffering  peoples  believe  her  to  be  their 
saviour. 

How  shall  we  commend  democracy  to  the  acceptance  of  other  peo- 
ples, if  we  disgrace  our  own  by  proving  that  it  is,  after  all,  no  protec- 
tion to  the  weak?  Every  mob  contributes  to  German  lies  about  the 
United  States  what  her  most  gifted  liars  cannot  improve  upon  by  the 
way  of  calumny.  They  can  at  least  say  that  such  things  cannot  happen 
in  Germany  except  in  times  of  revolution,  when  law  is  swept  away! 

I  therefore  very  earnestly  and  solemnly  beg  that  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States,  the  law  officers  of  every  community,  and,  above  all,  the 
men  and  women  of  every  community  in  the  United  States,  all  who 
revere  America  and  wish  to  keep  her  name  without  stain  or  reproach, 
will  cooperate — not  passively  merely,  but  actively  and  watchfully — to 
make  an  end  of  this  disgraceful  evil.  It  cannot  live  where  the  com- 
munity does  not  countenance  it. 

I  have  called  upon  the  nation  to  put  its  great  energy  into  this  war 
and  it  has  responded — responded  with  a  spirit  and  a  genius  for  action 
that  has  thrilled  the  world.  I  now  call  upon  it,  upon  its  men  and 
women  everywhere,  see  to  it  that  its  laws  are  kept  inviolate,  its  fame 
untarnished.  Let  us  show  our  utter  contempt  for  the  things  that  have 
made  this  war  hideous  among  the  wars  of  history  by  showing  how 
those  who  love  liberty  and  right  and  justice,  and  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  them  upon  foreign  fields,  stand  ready  also  to 
illustrate  to  all  mankind  their  loyalty  to  the  things  at  home  which 
they  wish  to  see  established  everywhere  as  a  blessing  and  protection  to 
the  peoples  who  have  never  known  the  privileges  of  liberty  and  self- 
government. 

I  can  never  accept  any  man  as  a  champion  of  liberty  either  for 
ourselves  or  for  the  world  who  does  not  reverence  and  obey  the  laws 
of  our  own  beloved  land,  whose  laws  we  ourselves  have  made.  He 
has  adopted  the  standard  of  the  enemies  of  his  country,  whom  he 
affects  to  despise. 
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FACULTY  CHANGES. 


Mr.  Harold  G.  Sutton,  Instructor  in  Accounting  and  Insurance  for 
a  part  of  last  year,  returns  to  the  University  as  Business  Manager.  Mr. 
Sutton  proved  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  University  during  the  sum- 
mer when  the  changes  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  military 
camp  here  were  being  made. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Hodges,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  comes  from  the  department  of 
history  and  political  science  at  Claflin  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  to 
teach  political  science  here.  Prof.  Hodges  has  done  advanced  work  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  has  had  broad  experience  in  educational 
work. 

The  new  instructor  in  physics,  Prof.  A.  W.  Partch,  brings  to  his 
duties  at  Fisk  a  wealth  of  experience  in  school  work.  He  received  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Wesleyan  University,  and  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  from  Millsaps  College  in  Mississippi.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Prof.  Partch 
has  served  as  an  instructor  in  New  Orleans  University;  President  of 
Tillotson  College,  Austin,  Texas;  Professor  of  science  in  Tougaloo  Col- 
lege, Mississippi;  and  head  of  the  department  of  science  in  Claflin  Col- 
lege, S.  C,  from  which  position  he  comes  to  Fisk. 

The  Treasurer's  new  assistant,  Miss  M.  E.  Cossart,  succeeding  the 
genial  and  courteous  Miss  Mildred  Fairchild,  was  trained  in  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Pierce  School.  For  eight  years 
she  has  served  in  the  Treasurer's  Office  at  Claflin  College. 

Miss  Grace  Hodges,  assistant  critic  teacher  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  at  the  Training  School,  comes  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Training  School,  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  major  part  of  her  experience  has  been  gained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  purchasing  agent  for  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  Dr.  R.  P. 
Preston,  is  a  graduate  of  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin;  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Upland,  Pa.,  from  which  school  he  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  divinity;  and  he  received  his  degree  in  medicine  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  For  twelve  years  Dr.  Pres- 
ton was  engaged  in  building  and  operating  The  Preston  Sanitarium, 
now  Galen  Hall,  at  Wernersville,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the 
ministry  for  a  short  while;  and  during  one  year  had  charge  of  the 
Store  Department  of  the  United  States  Cable  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

'  To  all  of  the  new  students,  Miss  Ella  F.  Cook  is  a  new  teacher;  but 
she  is  really  one  of  the  older  teachers  who  has  returned  to  the  music 
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department  after  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  illness  in 
her  family.  Her  old  friends  and  pupils  are  pleased  to  see  her  in  her 
old  place  again. 

SOME  ABSENT  PACES. 

The  war  and  other  allied  causes  have  laid  their  hands  heavily  on 
Fisk  University's  teaching  force  this  year.  The  News  wishes  that  it 
was  practicable  to  present  an  individual  appreciation  of  all  the  band 
who  labored  here  last  year  but  who  are  absent  now.  It  must  suffice  to 
call  the  roll,  mark  the  members  who  are  absent  and  to  say  just  a  word 
of  goodwill  for  those  who  do  not  return  or  are  not  with  us  now.  The 
following  must  be  reported  absent: 

Rev.  Jos.  N.  Haskell,  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  (on  leave  of  absence), 
Professors  A.  F.  Shaw,  John  M.  Chambers,  Guy  D.  Yoakum  and  Henry 
White  Farnham  (the  latter  has  been  called  to  Wheaton  College);  Mr. 
R.  E.  Belsinger,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Shaw,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Messenger  and  Ray  D. 
Nelson,  Dr.  M.  B.  Carlton,  Misses  Evelyn  Maloon,  Myrtle  Otis,  Bertha 
B.  Taylor,  Marion  C.  Rood,  Gertrude  E.  Marsh  and  Mildred  Fairchild. 

We  shall  miss  the  various  contributions  of  services  and  talents 
which  each  of  these  made.  We  shall  not  forget  their  good  qualities; 
and  we  shall  remember  what  they  did  to  advance  the  general  cause. 


PERFECT  PEACE  (Death)  COMES  TO  MRS.  MORROW. 


On  Sunday,  September  29th,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrow,  beloved  wife  of 
Dean  Morrow,  and  long-time  faithful  worker  at  Fisk  University,  was 
called  "home"  and  found  perfect  peace  in  death.  The  passing  was  in 
Nashville. 

Deferring  to  the  wishes  of  the  family,  the  University  held  no 
funeral  services,  Mrs.  Morrow's  body  being  taken  immediately  to  New 
York. 

The  sympathies  of  all  the  University  friends  have  gone  out  in 
broadest  measure  to  Dean  Morrow  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family  surviving  the  absent  one. 

In  its  June  number,  the  Fisk  News  paid  its  simple  tribute  to  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Morrow  while  she  was  yet  alive  so  that  she  might 
read  it  on  this  bank  of  the  "Great  Divide."  That  tribute  was  sincere; 
and  it  is  repeated  here  because  it  was  expressed  while  the  dear  friend 
was  yet  with  us- — 

"Mrs.  Morrow  is  a  rare  type  of  woman — refined,  lovable,  and  of 
Christian  character.  Her  quiet  dignity  and  poise  and  her  sweet  per- 
sonality have  long  made  her  a  welcome  figure  in  the  social  and  re- 
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ligious  life  of  the  University;  while  her  broad  culture  made  her  a 
wonderfully  efficient  teacher  in  the  class-room,  during  the  years  when 
she  was  one  of  the  teaching  staff  at  Fisk. 

"It  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  a  great  number  of  young  people  who 
have  studied  here  to  have  been  touched  by  Mrs.  Morrow's  gentle  influ- 
ence; and  the  News  speaks  for  all  those  who  love  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
row when  it  breathes  the  simple  prayer  that  God  may  speedily  restore 
this  beautiful  woman  and  all  that  her  useful  life  has  stood  for  here 
speedily  to  health  and  to  her  wide  circle  of  friends." 

To  the  prayer  in  the  last  sentence  above,  the  Reaper  for  the  Lord 
of  the  Harvest  said,  "Nay,  not  so; "  and — 

"He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves, 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves." 

Peace  to  Mrs.  Morrow's  memory. 


ANOTHER  FORMER  TEACHER  AT  FISK  PASSES  AWAY. 


A  number  of  friends  of  Fisk  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  Miss  Strong,  a  former  instructor  in  the  University.  The  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  in  its  issue  of  September  12,  contains  the  following 
account  of  this  worker's  last  days: 

"KNOXBORO  LOSES  FRIEND. 

"Death  of  Miss  Charlotte  Philena  Strong  Saddens  Village 
"Beautiful  Life  is  Closed. 

"Will  Be  Remembered  as  Woman  of  Rare  Charm  and  Culture — Loved 

and  Admired  for  Her  True  Womanly  Qualities  of  Heart 

and  Mind — Was  Able  Teaeher  of  Elocution  as  Well. 

"Knoxboro,  Sept.  11 — At  her  home  in  this  village  today,  the  beauti- 
ful life  of  Miss  Charlotte  Philena  Strong,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  G.  Strong  of  Knoxboro,  came  to  a  close.  Miss  Strong  was  born 
September  5,  1869,  and  her  young  girlhood  was  happily  spent  amid  the 
beauties  of  her  father's  large  farm.  She  received  a  broad  and  varied 
education,  having  attended  the  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Miss 
Hall's  School  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  the  New  York  School  of  Expression 
in  New  York  City.  For  a  number  of  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  Miss 
Hall's  School  and  later  in  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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"While  Miss  Strong  was  a  school  girl  the  family  removed  to  their 
parent's  home  in  the  village  of  Knoxboro,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  circles  outside,  she  was  always,  until  failing  health  made  it  im- 
possible, the  leader  in  all  social  activities,  loved  and  admired  by  all 
for  her  rare  beauty  and  charm  of  manner. 

"Seventeen  years  ago  Miss  Strong  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  pleu- 
risy, and  never  from  that  time  regained  her  normal  health.  Though 
all  her  life  frail  of  body,  she  was  ever  ambitious  of  soul,  and  after  a 
year  or  more  of  rest,  she  entered  Fisk  University  as  a  teacher  of  elo- 
cution. The  work  was  full  of  interest  and  inspiration  for  her,  but 
much  too  strenuous.  After  a  year  and  a  half  her  health  failed  and  she 
returned  home  to  begin  the  smiling,  heroic  struggle  for  life,  which  was 
to  endure  for  nearly  fourteen  years.  No  means  of  relief  were  neglected 
in  the  early  years  of  her  illness,  from  winters  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  South,  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  modern  medicine,  and 
much  temporary  relief  was  received.  But  during  the  later  years  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  aged  parents,  and  her  brave  fight 
for.  life  was  made  in  the  seclusion  of  her  home  with  those  she  loved 
most. 

"After  the  American  declaration  of  war,  Miss  Strong  threw  her 
whole  soul  into  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  None  felt  more  keenly  than 
she  the  needs  of  our  own  soldiers  and  of  our  Allies,  and  her  steadily 
failing  physical  strength,  when  work  was  so  much  needed,  was  a  great 
grief  to  her.  Not  until  her  slight  strength  was  completely  exhausted 
did  she  give  up  her  work,  and  to  the  end  her  interest  never  failed. 

"Besides  her  parents,  Miss  Strong  leaves  to  mourn  her  loss,  one 
brother,  Alvin  W.  Strong  of  Knoxboro;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  William 
Morrow  of  Walton,  Mrs.  Charles  Munger  of  Knoxboro  and  Mrs.  William 
Kittredge  of  Delhi;  five  nephews,  four  nieces  and  a  large  circle  of  sor- 
rowing friends,  all  of  whom  feel  that  the  glow  of  her  vivid,  radiant 
personality  will  linger  as  long  as  memory." 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 


"The  Band  of  Gideon  and  Other  Lyrics."  By  Joseph  8.  Cotter,  Jr.: 
Introduction  oy  Cale  Young  Rice:  The  Cornhill  Company,  Boston,  $1.10. 

All  lovers  of  literature  who  are  interested  in  every  effort  of  the 
Negro  race  to  find  expression  in  the  arts,  all  Fiskites  who  knew  Flor- 
ence and  Joseph  Cotter  when  they  were  here  in  college,  and  have 
known  of  the  brave  fight  Joseph  has  made  for  five  years  to  accomplish 
something  in  spite  of  ill-health  and  its  natural  tendency  to  depression, 
will  feel  an  especial  interest  in  this  little  volume  of  verse  by  Joseph 
Cotter,  Jr.,  which  appeared  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  poems  show  ease  in  the  use  of  meter  and  considerable  variety 
in  metric  form  and  in  theme.  In  tone  the  variety  is  less;  humor  is 
not  to  be  seen,  energy  does  not  abound,  there  are  few  striking  phrases; 
but  there  is  beauty  of  spirit  and  of  phrasing,  there  is  unaffected,  un- 
designed pathos.  One  reading  feels  that  the  young  author  through 
racial  and  personal  experience  has  been  listening  to  "the  still,  sad 
music  of  humanity,"  and  is  seeking  to  interpret  to  the  world  what  he 
has  heard. 

Two  of  the  most  touching  poems  are  the  tribute  to  his  sister,  who 
succumbed  so  quickly  to  the  disease  he  still  fights,  and  this  bit  of  "free 
verse": 

"As  I  lie  in  bed, 

Flat  on  my  back; 

There  passes  across  my  ceiling 

An  endless  panorama  of  things — 

Quick  steps  of  gay-voiced  children, 

Adolescence  in  its  wondering  silences, 

Maid  and  man  on  moonlit  summer's  eve, 

Women  in  the  holy  glow  of  Motherhood, 

Old  men  gazing  silently  thru  the  twilight 

Into  the  beyond. 

0  God,  give  me  words  to  make  my  dream-children  live." 

The  most  vigorous  of  all  the  poems  is  the  first,  which  begins  with 
the  words: 

"The  bands  of  Gideon  roam  the  sky, 
The  howling  wind  is  their  war-cry, 
The  thunder's  roll  is  their  trump's  peal, 
And  the  lightning's  flash  their  vengeful  steel." 

Two  poems  born  of  the  great  war  are  "Little  David,  Play  on  Your 
Harp,"  with  its  effective  allusion  to  the  old  Jubilee  song,  and  the  "Son- 
net to  Negro  Soldiers."     This  sonnet  deserves  to  be  known  by  us  all 
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as  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  in  verse  of  the  present  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  thousands  of  educated  Negro  youths  who  are  sharing  in 
this  world-conflict. 

Too  many  poets  have  starved  in  attics  and  after  death  had  their 
names  extolled.  Their  work  might  have  been  greater  and  more  abund- 
ant for  a  little  cheer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  slender  volume  may 
receive  from  readers  of  this  notice  sufficient  recognition  of  a  substan- 
tial nature  to  inspire  the  author  to  greater  achievement  at  some  future 
date.  Joseph  Cotter  will  wish  his  work  judged  on  its  merits,  but  he 
would  doubtless  rejoice  if  those  classes  naturally  predisposed  to  read 
with  favor  would  call  the  attention  of  others  to  whatever  seems  to 
merit  commendation. 

— Dora  A.  Scribner,  Professor  of  English  in  Fisk  University. 

♦  ♦•§• 

"Education  foe  Life."  The  story  of  Hampton  Institute,  told  in  con- 
nection with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  school:  By  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body:  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  <&  Company.  $2.50. 

One  would  not  go,  ordinarily,  to  the  history  of  a  school  for  Negroes 
to  discover  a  philosophy  of  human  progress;  to  find  the  record  of  the 
Caucasian  at  his  best,  nor  to  see  unfolded  a  grand  epic  of  unselfish 
service  by  one  race  for  others  differing  from  it — services  which  have 
functioned  as  so  much  leaven  to  help  decrease  race  friction  and  ad- 
vance democracy  in  a  great  country.  But  in  his  "Education  for  Life" 
— the  story  of  Hampton  Institute,  a  school  for  Negroes  and  Indians — 
Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody  has  recorded  the  aforesaid  philosophy,  record, 
and  epic. 

"Education  for  Life"  is,  first  of  all,  a  sharp  moving-picture  scene  of 
the  shadowy  and  at  times  tragic  form  of  the  black  man  during  and 
after  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Peabody  throws  this  picture 
boldly  upon  the  screen,  and,  bridging  all  of  the  Negro's  prior  history 
as  a  slave  in. the  United  States,  introduces  the  reader  to  the  real  race 
problem  raised  in  this  country  by  the  emancipation  of  a  dark  race 
herein;  but  the  book  is  no  conventional  discussion  of  a  race  problem. 
The  work  is,  in  addition,  a  history  of  Hampton  Institute,  a  biography 
of  its  militant,  far-seeing  soldier-founder,  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  and 
of  his  successor,  the  gentle  and  sagacious  Hollis  B.  Frissell. 

The  method  and  style  are  such  as  one  would  expect  from  a  writer 
of  Dr.  Peabody's  scholarship  and  academic  training;  and  the  theologian, 
turning  frequently  to  the  beautiful  language  and  imagery  of  the  He- 
brew prophets,  cannot  be  hidden  by  the  prosaic  character  of  the  theme 
discussed.  The  lover  of  literature  who  can  endure  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  not  universally  popular,  will  find  himself  under  conscious  obli- 
gations to  the  author  after  reading  "Education  for  Life."  At  the  same 
time,  the  friends  of  Hampton  will  be  especially  pleased  to  have  so  ac- 
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curate  a  record  of  the  past  and  present  work  done  by  that  school,  and 
so  sympathetic  an  exposition  of  the  Hampton  philosophy  of  education 
as  Dr.  Peabody  has  written. 

If  the  book,  however,  were  no  more  than  the  well-written  history  of 
a  school,  the  biographies  of  its  two  former  principals,  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  peculiar  philosophy  of  education  for  a  peculiar  people  or  race, 
it  would  be  no  different  in  ultimate  effect  from  thousands  of  other  vol- 
umes which  are  yearly  ground  out  of  the  print  shops  of  the  world. 
But  the  careful  reader,  in  search  of  eternal  verities,  and  much  more 
concerned  with  the  progress  of  mankind  than  with  the  provincial  views 
of  his  own  little  town  and  group  and  day,  will  discover  in  this  volume 
some  "leaves"  of  truth  which  are  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

This  review  has  hinted  that  a  philosophy  of  life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  book.     What  is  that  philosophy?     Read  these  extracts: 

"A  good  maxim  for  a  Negro — and,  indeed,  for  anyone  in  these  days 
— would  be  to  stop  thinking  of  one's  race,  or  of  the  universe,  as  a  prob- 
lem, and  to  do  the  day's  work,  and  think  the  day's  thought,  and  pray 
the  day's  prayer,  not  as  though  the  world  were  waiting  to  be  solved, 
but  as  though  it  were  waiting  to  be  served." 

Now  examine  this  racial  and  educational  philosophy: 

"The  secret  both  of  personal  character  and  of  social  security,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  Hampton  Institute,  for  any  race,  black  or  white, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  co-related  and  co-operative  training  of  the  head, 
the  heart,  and  the  hand;  of  thought,  feeling,  and  of  will;  of  intelli- 
gence, reverence,  and  work."     (This  is  education  for  life.) 

Note  this  message  for  the  nations: 

"No  theory  of  national  life  can  be  more  misdirected  than  the  view 
that  security  for  one  race  can  be  insured  by  the  repression  or  depres- 
sion of  another." 

And  to  the  dreamers  and  fighters  for  democracy  everywhere,  there 
is  sent  this  word: 

"The  only  democracy  which  is  secure  is  one  where  common  sense 
and  public  spirit  join  hands  to  guarantee  an  education  for  life." 

To  my  mind,  these  sentiments  lift  the  book  out  of  the  group  of 
volumes  whose  mission  is  special  pleading  for  a  special  interest,  and 
set  it  definitely  within  a  small  class  of  works  which  bear  messages  for 
mankind. 

Those  who  love  their  fellow-men  will  want  to  read  "Education  for 
Life,"  because  it  tells  a  story  of  the  sacrifices  and  devotion  of  men  and 
women  of  one  race  for  other  less  fortunate  races  and  makes  one  proud 
of  the  Caucasian.  Colored  people  will  want  to  examine  the  book  be- 
cause it  does  not  forget  to  make  a  plea  for  their  best  interests  in  all 
lines  of  endeavor  in  the  United  States.  Southern  forward-looking 
statesmen  will  want  it  in  their  libraries  because  the  book  proves  that 
Hampton's  work  has  been  done  with  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
South,  whose  social  problems  are  now  seen  to  be  national  problems 
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to  be  solved  with  justice  and  righteousness  to  both  races.  The  friends 
of  higher  education  must  have  this  book  to  learn  the  connection  be- 
tween the  industrial  school  and  the  college  and  to  reinforce  their  own 
claims  for  more  advanced  training  for  all  people.  And  the  worker  in 
the  industrial  school  must  have  "Education  for  Life"  because  it  is  the 
manual  of  industrial  education. 

"Education  for  Life"  is  a  day's  work  well  done. 

— Isaac  Fisher. 
♦§♦♦♦ 

"Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems."  By  James  Weldon  Johnson,  with 
an  introduction  ~by  Brander  Matthews :   The  Cornhill  Company,  Boston. 

Is  there  mother  in  all  this  war-saddened  world  who  has  been  called 
upon  or  to  whom  the  call  will  come  to  give  a  son — bone  of  her  bone, 
flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  blood  of  her  blood — to  fight  for  native  land,  and 
who,  through  the  pangs  of  mother  love,  has  prayed  or  will  pray,  "Oh, 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me?" 

If  such  mother  there  is,  of  American,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish, 
French,  Italian,  African,  German,  Russian,  Canadian  parentage,  or  any 
other  parentage  whatsoever,  and  she  will  turn  to  "The  Young  Warrior," 
in  the  book,  "Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems,"  by  James  Weldon  John- 
son, she  will  learn  something  of  the  warrior  spirit  of  the  youthful  sons 
of  the  world — men  born  of  women — who,  as  they  shoulder  arms  and 
march  away  to  battle,  ask  but  a  simple  boon  of  the  mothers  who  gave 
them  birth. 

Are  there  lovers  of  peace  who,  after  the  present  scourge  of  war  is 
over,  will  want  such  apt  description  of  the  curse  of  wholesale  national 
murder  as  will  make  friends  for  the  cause  of  universal  peace,  and  arm 
men  with  the  desire  to  teach  the  nations  to  study  war  no  more?  If 
such  there  be,  they  should  read  "And  the  Greatest  of  These  Is  War," 
in  Johnson's  "Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems." 

Has  any  Negro  in  the  United  States  of  America  paused,  even  for  the 
slightest  dangerous  moment,  to  search  his  heart  for  reasons  why  he 
should  defend  "Old  Glory"  in  this,  our  nation's  hour  of  travail?  Has 
there  been  one  who  has  grown  faint  and  discouraged  because  the 
Master  of  the  Household  delays  His  coming  with  its  attendant  reign 
of  love  and  justice?  If  such  an  one  will  read  the  poem  which  gives 
title  to  the  book,  "Fifty  Years,"  the  poem  said  by  Brander  Matthews  to 
be  "one  of  the  noblest  commemorative  poems  yet  written  by  any  Amer- 
ican," he  will  feel  the  pride  of  nationality  sweeping  over  his  soul,  be- 
cause— 

"This  land  is  ours  by  right  of  birth, 
This  land  is  ours  by  right  of  toil; 
We  helped  to  turn  its  virgin  earth, 
Our  sweat  is  in  its  fruitful  soil." 
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and  comfort  will  be  given  for  the  darker  hours  of  the  Negro  pilgrim 
to  the  city  of  Liberty  and  Real  Freedom  in  the  thought  that — 

"That  for  which  millions  prayed  and  sighed, 
That  for  which  tens  of  thousands  fought, 
For  which  so  many  freely  died, 
Grod  cannot  let  it  come  to  naught." 

The  author  of  "Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems"  has  written  a  sheaf  of 
verse  which  abundantly  merits  the  feeble  praise  above.  The  construc- 
tion of  his  poems  prove  him  to  be  an  artist  in  verse  making,  but  this 
alone  would  not  give  him  any  claim  to  distinction — the  world  is  full  of 
simple  rhymers.  It  is  when  he  adds  to  the  humor  of  his  dialect  poems 
and  to  the  beauty  of  his  other  songs  a  series  of  messages  of  good  and 
helpfulness  to  all  races  and  peoples  of  the  earth  that  James  Weldon 
Johnson  rises  from  his  work  as  verse-mechanic  and  becomes  a  poet- 
artist.  I  doubt  not  that  humanity  will  adopt  Mr.  Johnson  as  one  of 
her  master  singers.  — Isaac  Fisher. 


RACIAL  CO-OPERATION  AT  HOPKINSVILLE,  KY. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  The  News  will  be  interested  to  have  a 
word  concerning  the  splendid  co-operation  between  the  races  reported 
from  Hopkinsville,  Ky.  When  Mr.  L.  R.  Posey  went  to  the  High 
School  as  principal  a  few  years  ago  the  course  was  a  two-year  one, 
ending  with  the  tenth  grade,  and  the  pupils  were  housed  in  an  old, 
inadequate  building.  But  now  he  has  lengthened  the  course  with  the 
full  approval  of  all  to  a  full  four-year  high  school  course.  In  it,  of 
course,  the  industries  are  nicely  provided  for,  but  the  literary  and 
scientific  sides  are  also  receiving  ample  encouragement. 

Quoting  the  writer  of  the  information: 

"I  was  delighted  to  find  a  southern  gentleman  as  superintendent 
who  was  so  large  in  vision  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  Negro  boys  and 
girls  efficiently  handling  problems  in  trigonometry.  The  building  is 
a  large  and  commodious  brick  structure  on  an  artistic  foundation  of 
rubble  stone  and  handsomely  trimmed  with  sawed  Bowling  Green. 
Inside  I  found  hardwood  floors,  modern  toilet  rooms,  and  shower  baths 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  beautifully  appointed  gymnasium 
and  a  large  assembly  room  within.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw 
a  high  school  building  for  Negroes  constructed  by  southern  gentlemen 
which  had  no  suggestion  of  color  or  race  within  or  without.  Every- 
thing about  the  structure  points  upward.  There  is  both  a  colored  and 
a  white  board.  Their  representatives  attended  the  closing  exercises 
and  gave  all  the  encouragement  possible.  Too  much  honor  and  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  Fisk  alumnus,  Mr.  Posey,  who  has  so  largely 
helped  to  make  all  this  possible." 


DD  □  □ 
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The  President's  Letter  to  Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual 
burdens  imposed  upon  our  people  by  the  war  they 
have  maintained  our  schools  and  other  agencies 
of  education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency. 
That  this  should  be  continued  throughout  the  war 
and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit, 
there  should  be  no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  very  greatest  importance,  affecting  both 
our  strength  in  war  and  our  national  welfare  and 
efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long,  as  the 
war  continues  there  will  be  constant  need  of  very 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
and  mostthorough  training  for  war  service  in  many 
lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not 
only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of  industrial, 
commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very 
high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people.  I  would  therefore  urge  that 
the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to 
their  schools  of  all  grades  and  that  the  schools  ad- 
just themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new 
conditions  to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have 
less  opportunity  for  education  because  of  the  war 
and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it 
only  can  be  through  the  right  education  of  all  its 
people.     .     .     . 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

□  □ 
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What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law, 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the 
organized  opinion  of  mankind." 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


Mt.  Vernon,  1918. 


DEDICATED  TOFISK  UNIVERSITY  JUBILEE  SINGERS.     See  Page  16. 
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A  SONG  FOR  AMERICA  AND  HER  ALLIES. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  FISK  UNIVERSITY  JUBILEE  SINGERS  break 
forth  into  song  "like  the  voice  of  many  waters,"  and  sing  "Lord,  Save  the 
Armies  of  the  Righteous  in  this  War?"  It  is  a  pity  that  every  soldier  in  the 
Allied  Armies  cannot  hear  this  song  by  this   quartet. 


What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law, 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the 
organized  opinion  of  mankind.' 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
Mt.  Vernon,  1918. 


Later  Information: 

Since  printing  the  above,  induc- 
tion of  students  for  the  time  being 
has  been  suspended. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


Shall  all  German  text-books  be  banished  and  barred  from  the  schools 
of  the  United  States?  The  writer  is  not  foolhardy  enough  to  attempt 
a  discussion  of  this  question;  but  it  opens  the  way  for  the  discussion 
of  another  subject  which  touches  the  interests  of  the  world  at  a  thou- 
sand points  while  the  question  of  German  in  American  schools  is 
touching  but  one. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  subject  of  text-books,  it  may  be  well 
to  let  the  bars  down  so  that  the  arguments  may  swing  far  afield  until 
they  cover  the  interests  of  man,  the  world  over.  Let  us  be  frank  and 
admit  that  today  the  children  of  men  are  incapable  of  thinking,  long 
at  a  time,  on  any  subject  save  that  of  the  present  war  and  the  results 
which  its  close  is  to  bring.  If  we  are  to  discuss  text-books,  we  must 
perforce  discuss  text-books  and  the  war;  text-books  and  peace;  or  text- 
books, war  and  peace.  Let  us  pause,  then,  awhile  and  see  if  there  is 
any  relation  between  these  topics  and,  if  there  is,  what  the  world's 
duty  is  in  the  admitted  premises. 

Striving  foe  a  "Golden  Age." 

The  world  is  better  for  every  expression  of  high  ideals  for  all  of 
the  people.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  phrased  many 
sentiments,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  will  remain  pole- 
stars  by  which,  please  God,  many  statesmen  in  the  future  will  seek  to 
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steer  the  ships  of  state  of  many  nations.  Defining  American  principles 
and  policies,  before  the  United  States  Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  he 
said: 

"I  am  proposing  ...  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its 
polity  over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be 
left  free  to  determine  its  own  polity,  its  own  way  of  development, 
unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great  and 
powerful." 

In  that  historic  address  to  Congress  on  April  2,  1917,  in  which  he 
asked  that  body  to  declare  war  against  Germany,  he  said: 

"We  are  at  the  beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  insisted  that 
the  same  standards  of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  for  wrong  done 
shall  be  observed  among  nations  and  their  governments  that  are 
observed  among  the  individual  citizens  of  civilized  states.    .    .    ." 

And  in  a  sentence  which  will  live  a  long  time,  the  President  said: 

"But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall  fight  for 
the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts — for 
democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small 
nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free 
peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the 
world  itself  at  last  free." 

Concluding  these  quotations,  if  one  will  read  the  President's  address 
delivered  on  War,  Labor  and  Peace,  February  11,  1918,  he  will  find  it 
asserted  therein  that  one  of  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  settling  the 
war,  when  it  is  over,  is : 

".  .  .  That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game.    .    .     ." 

In  so  far  as  these  sentiments  seek  to  turn  .governments  away  from 
the  oppressive  actions  of  the  past,  and  to  bring  the  reign  of  safety,  of 
justice  and  peace  to  all  mankind,  they  represent  conscious  strivings  to 
usher  in  the  "Golden  Age"— that  "Season," 

".    .    .    By  gifted  minds  foretold, 
When  man  shall  live  by  reason, 
And  not  alone  by  gold; 
When  man  to  man  united, 
And  every  wrong  thing  righted, 
This  dark  world  shall  be  lighted 
As  Eden  was  of  old." 

Greater  Essayists  Than  the  President. 

To  the  realm  and  ranks  of  great  essayists  President  Wilson  has 
been  admitted  without  question.  But  I  want  to  get  into  the  record  the 
fact  that  unless  we  can  transmute  the  high  ideals  which  he  has  ex- 
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pressed,  into  the  thinking  of  the  men  and  women  who  write  the  text- 
books for  the  schools  of  the  land  and  translate  that  thinking  into  lan- 
guage which  pupils  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  through  the  univer- 
sity can  understand,  the  writers  of  the  text-books  will  prove  themselves 
to  be  greater  essayists  than  the  President,  for  what  they  write,  and  not 
what  the  President  says,  the  children  of  the  land  will  read  and  appro- 
priate. 

Text-Book  Writers  "Must  Be  Born  Again." 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  authors  of  school  books  can  clear  their  skirts 
by  embodying  in  their  texts  the  words  of  the  President's  messages  on 
the  new  order.  This  is  not  sufficient.  The  writers — let  me  quote  the 
words  of.  Jesus  to  Nicodemus — "Must  be  born  again."  There  must  be 
rebirth  in  fundamental  beliefs. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  is  asserted  because  men  have  believed  and 
taught  the  gospel  that  kings  are  divine — that  some  men  are  born  into 
the  world  to  have  dominion  over  other  men,  alleged  to  be  inferior  to 
them.    Quoting  one  writer: 

"No  nation,  no  race  and  no  individual  ever  felt  themselves  superior 
to  others  without  taking  some  steps,  depending  upon  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  to  have  that  alleged  superiority  openly  acknowledged  and 
respected.  The  world — all  human  beings — seek  for  happiness.  The 
individual  who  feels  himself  superior  to  another  person  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  if  the  other  man  would  acknowledge  his  own  inferiority. 
But  for  some  peculiar  reason  known  only  to  the  Creator  of  men,  the 
so-called  inferior  man  is  so  inconsiderate,  so  impolite,  so  unreasonable, 
so  illogical,  and  so  little  impressed  with  the  doctrine  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  create  him  inferior  to  his  brother  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
happy  that  he  absolutely  refuses  to  be  unselfish  and  acknowledge  that 
he  was  born  into  the  world  to  be  the  servant  of  other  men  and  the 
object  of  their  scorn. 

"So  it  has  been  with  races  and  with  nations.  The  alleged  inferior 
will  not  admit  his  supposed  inferiority;  and,  so,  to  be  happy — and  all 
mankind  seeks  happiness — the  alleged  superior  must  teach  the  impolite 
inferior  that  he  is  inferior;  and  since  logic  always  fails  at  this  point, 
man  has  concluded  that  oppression  and  the  sword  are  the  best  weapons 
with  which  to  make  'the  lesser  breeds'  believe  that  one  race  or  nation 
is  beloved  of  God  and  another  is  shut  out  from  the  pale  of  His  love. 
And  wherever  you  find  one  man,  or  race,  or  nation  preaching  the  gospel 
of  superiority  in  the  first  person,  there  you  will  find  the  seed  of  op- 
pression, or  oppression  come  to  flower.  This  is  human  nature,  and  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  have  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  them." 

One  has  but  to  turn  to  Germany,  to  the  philosophy  of  its  own 
superiority  over  all  other  nations  and  its  consequent  attempt  to  domi- 
nate the  world  to  see  how  German  action  has  reacted  to  German 
thought  on  the  matter  of  the  subjugation  of  "inferiors,"  racial   and 
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national.  The  same  reaction  is  seen  in  the  dual-monarchy,  Austria- 
Hungary,  where  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Serbo- 
Croats,  Slovenes,  Bosnians,  Herzegovinians,  Dalmatians  and  Italians 
are  governed  without  their  consent. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  subject  nationalities  in  other  countries  that 
the  President  seeks  to  secure  liberty  and  justice;  and  it  is  to  a  world 
in  which  the  "superior"  imposes  his  will  without  equity  upon  his 
"inferiors"  that  the  Allies  of  liberty  are  fighting  to  bring  peace. 

//  the  text-book  writers  of  the  world  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
innately  superior  and  innately  inferior  races  and  nations,  as  God  lives, 
unless  He  change  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  the  world  never 
will  have  peace;  for  these  writers  will  translate  their  beliefs  into  their 
books  and  many  children  who  must  study  these  books  will  have  a  re- 
birth of  "superiority"  as  the  ages  pass;  and  the  old  vicious  circle — 
superiority,  oppression,  hatred,  war — will  be  circumscribed  again  and 
again  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Must  World  Tread  Again  Bloody  Wine-Press  of  War? 

If  the  history  books,  the  geographies  and  the  readers  continue  to 
magnify  the  virtues  of  certain  races  and  minimize  those  of  others, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  For  example,  if  the 
history  of  the  present  war  is  written  now,  it  will  be  a  history  whose 
findings  and  conclusions  will  contain  within  themselves  the  seed  of 
future  wars.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  living  today  is  qualified  by 
temperament  to  write  the  story  of  this  war.  We  are  all  too  close  to 
its  dramatic,  bloody  scenes.  I  believe  that  unless  the  world  is  careful, 
the  history  books  which  young  people  will  study  during  the  next  one 
hundred  years  will  contain  enough  of  passion  to  kindle  again,  at  last. 
a  world  conflagration  and  the  world's  inhabitants  must  tread  again 
the  cruel  wine-press  of  war. 

Unless  the  world  has  been  born  again — born  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Master — we  are  not  yet  ready  to  write  our  new  text-books;  for  whoever 
writes  them  now  will  write  them  with  a  conscious  view  of  influencing 
the  verdict  of  posterity  and  the  history  must  be  either  glorification  or 
justification  and  either  will  employ  the  virus  of  "superiority."  The 
most  we  can  do  today  is  to  collect  material  for  an  impartial  historian 
who  can  write  without  bitterness  or  glorification  but  with  discernment. 
Else  the  dawn  of  the  Golden  Age  will  be  delayed,  and  we  shall  set  our 
faces  again  toward  war. 

When  We  Gather  at  Peace  Table. 

When  this  cruel  war  is  over  and  the  diplomats  of  the  warring 
nations  gather,  somewhere,  about  the  table  of  peace,  let  us  hope  that  all 
proper  covenants  will  be  made;  that  all  righteous  adjustments  will  be 
agreed  upon;  that  all  possible  binding  guarantees  for  a  lasting  peace 
will  be  secured;   and  that  all  wrongs  will  be  righted  so  far  as  that  can 
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be  accomplished.  But  we  are  going  to  hope  also  that  as  these  world 
figures  sign  their  names  to  the  historic  document  which  shall  close 
the  present  drama  of  war  and  woe,  they  will  sign  them  with  the 
determination  of  returning  to  their  various  countries  to  take  up  the 
work  of  reforming,  of  remolding  the  thinking  of  the  world  and  of 
securing  such  affirmative  action  as  will  make  certain  that  the  seed  of 
war  are  not  planted  in  the  text-books  which  the  children  study  and 
read.     If  not,  0  Golden  Age,  farewell!  — Isaac  Fisher. 


WANTED  :    A  POET  FOR  HUMANITY— RACE  NO 
DISQUALIFICATION. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  PAUL  LAWRENCE  DUNBAR. 


Glory  and  immortality  wait  for  some  poet,  some  master  singer  who 
will  write  a  grand  epic  embodying  the  holy  passion  for  liberty,  freedom 
and  the  reign  of  peace  which  moved  the  soldiers  of  the  Allied  nations 
of  liberty — France,  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  and  the  United 
States — to  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  to  offer  their  bodies  to  be 
burned,  if  necessary,  to  destroy  autocratic  rule  in  the  world,  and  to 
make  vital  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  political  maxim  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

No  poet  need  be  debarred  on  grounds  of  race.  Humanity  wants  a 
writer  who  knows  its  heart  and  can  prepare  a  song  of  these  stirring 
times  for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn.  If  a  Caucasian  can 
write  that  song,  he  shall  be  heard.  If  a  boy  from  the  cotton  fields  of 
Louisiana — a  boy  of  the  black  race — can  write  that  song,  he  shall  be 
heard,  the  heart  of  the  world  has  sworn  it.  Let  it  be  clear,  however, 
that  posterity  will  not  read  such  a  poem  simply  because  it  was  written 
by  a  white  person,  or  by  a  black  person,  or  by  a  red  man.  If  it  is  read 
at  all,  it  will  be  because  the  writer  has  touched  the  hearts  of  men  and 
expressed  their  sentiments  in  words  that  linger  and  burn. 

Some  black  poet  may  write  that  epic.  Who  knows?  It  is  much  the 
fashion  to  ask  the  Negro  teacher  to  teach  for  Negro  pupils;  the  Negro 
physician  to  heal  for  Negro  diseased;  the  colored  artist  to  paint  only 
Negro  scenes;  the  Negro  statesman  to  work  only  for  the  support  of 
Negro  people;  the  Negro  musician  to  sing  no  songs  save  those  which 
concern  himself  and  to  write  no  melodies  which  do  not  bear  the  chords 
of  racial  origin.  The  world  will  be  wiser  after  a  while  and  will  ask 
every  race  to  contribute,  to  sing,  to  think,  to  act  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

Mankind  wants  an  epic  written  about  this  war,  for  tomorrow.  The 
Fisk  News  wishes  to  encourage  the  best  poets  of  the  world  to  tune 
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their  lyres  and  prepare  to  produce  this  grand  poem.  If  the  red  brother 
in  Oklahoma  can  write  the  song  better  than  anyone  else,  the  News 
wants  the  red  brother  to  enter  the  lists.  It  has  no  favorites;  but  it  is 
asking  the  black  brother,  along  with  all  the  others,  to  consider  the 
chance  for  immortality  which  these  stirring  times  have  offered  to  all 
the  master  singers  of  men. 

Can  a  Negro  write  poetry?    The  answer  is — 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  Julius  N.  Avendorph, 
of  Chicago,  has  annually  celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  poet  by  appro- 
priate exercises. 

Arising  out  of  the  celebration  of  this  year,  Judge  Charles  W.  Dustin, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  given  us  some  reminiscences  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Dayton  Journal,  which  are  here  reproduced,  and 
should  be  welcome  to  our  readers: 

PAUL  LAWRENCE  DUNBAR. 
By  Judge  Charles  W.  Dustin. 

The  birthday  anniversary  (June  27)  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  was 
quite  generally  observed  throughout  the  country. 

I  knew  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  as  a  boy,  when  he  attained  some 
local  distinction  by  writing  class  poems  and  sundry  articles  for  the 
High  School  Times. 

Elected  Class  Poet. 

Although  he  was  "black  as  the  shades  of  night,"  his  schoolmates 
recognized  his  mental  abilities  and  his  moral  worth  by  electing  him 
"class  poet."  This  was  in  a  way,  especially  gratifying  to  me,  for,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  I  had  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  abolishing  the  colored  school,  and  allowing 
colored  children  the  same  educational  privileges  as  the  whites. 

And  Paul  Dunbar  was  not  the  only  colored  lad  to  appreciate  and 
profit  by  these  privileges. 

Daniel  Fickinger  Wilberforce  was  another;  a  colored  youth  of  dark- 
est hue,  who  came  from  the  wilds  of  Africa  to  be  educated  in  America, 
and  at  Dayton,  for  missionary  work  in  his  native  land;  and  who  proved 
to  be  so  gifted  and  studious  that  he  carried  off  all  honors,  and  was 
graduated  as  valedictorian  of  his  class, 

Hon.  C.  L.  Bauman,  father  of  the  present  lawyers  of  that  name,  used 
to  tell  with  much  pride  of  his  congratulatory  remarks  to  the  "black 
valedictorian."  Mr.  Bauman  was,  I  think,  president  of  the  board  of 
education  at  that  time. 
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Read  and  Wrote. 

But  to  return  to  Dunbar.  Notwithstanding  his  attainments  and 
genius,  no  suitable  employment  seemed  open  to  him.  Times  were  hard, 
wages  were  low,  and  prejudice  against  his  color  was  greater  than  now. 
He  came  on  a  weekly  errand  to  a  student  in  my  office,  and  one  day 
applied  for  work.  There  was  nothing  in  my  control  that  I  could  give 
him  except  the  position  of  elevator  boy  in  the  Callahan  block,  of  which 


I  then  had  charge  as  Mr.  Callahan's  agent.  He  took  it,  borrowed  a  law 
book  and  went  on  duty.  Between  rings  he  read  or  wrote  every  minute. 
There  was  no  disposition  to  be  idle.  One  day  I  found  that  he  was 
trying  his  hand  on  a  class  of  literature  that  I  did  not  suspect  he  had 
any  fancy  for,  viz:  wild  west  stories.  He  found  there  was  a  market 
for  such  stories  with  a  Chicago  firm,  but  a  pitiful  market  it  was,  After 
writing  for  days  on  a  story  he  would  send  it  in  for  acceptance,  and  the 
manuscript  would  sometimes  be  returned  with  the  request  to  "cut  it 
down  one-half,"  or  to  a  certain  number  of  words. 
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Small  Compensation. 

Then  he  would  laboriously  go  over  the  whole  thing,  send  in  the 
revised  manuscript  and  receive  perhaps  $3.  That  was  exasperating  to 
the  last  degree,  and  I  wondered  how  he  could  stand  it.  But  he  kept 
on,  hoping  that  finally  his  merits  would  be  recognized.  Between  stories 
he  would  write  little  poems  and  send  them  to  the  local  papers.  He 
expected  no  compensation.  He  did  it  for  amusement  and  to  increase 
his  skill  by  practice  and,  of  course,  to  add  to  his  reputation. 

One  day  he  came  to  me  quite  excitedly  and  said  he  had  found  in 
The  Green  Bag,  a  legal  publication,  one  of  his  poems  published  with- 
out giving  him  credit  as  the  author.  It  was  a  comical  description  of  the 
examination  of  a  witness  and  quite  clever  in  every  way.  The  Green 
Bag  had  copied  the  poem  from  a  Kansas  paper,  giving  credit  to  that 
publication,  but  not  naming  any  author.  The  Kansas  paper  had  taken 
it  from  a  Dayton  paper  and  published  it  without  giving  credit  to  any- 
one or  anything. 

Received  First  Five. 

I  advised  him  to  write  to  The  Green  Bag,  asserting  his  authorship 
and  complaining  that  credit  had  not  been  given  him.  In  due  time  he 
received  an  apologetic  answer,  disclaiming  knowledge  that  he  was  the 
author  and  inclosing  $5.  A  like  sum  was  offered  for  another  poem  in 
a  similar  vein. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first  time  Paul  had  ever  received  pay 
for  a  single  poem,  although  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  published 
his  first  book,  "Oak  and  Ivy." 

It  was  not  long  after  that  I  was  elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  and  on  taking  my  seat  embraced  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
Paul  as  my  "page."  It  was  the  first  time  a  colored  man  had  ever  been 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  courthouse,  except  a  janitorship.  How- 
ever, Paul  did  not  serve  long  as  page.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  and 
reader  was  rising,  and  a  lecture  agency  employed  him,  taking  him  to 
England,  where  he  was  much  appreciated.  George  Holmes,  another 
colored  man,  succeeded  him  and  remained  with  me  over  seven  years 
and  until  I  was  appointed  to  the  circuit  court. 

Example  to  All. 

Paul  Dunbar's  struggles,  patience  and  industry,  and  final  success 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  every  poor  boy,  and  especially  every 
child  of  genius. 

I  could  relate  other  instances  of  his  discouragements  and  triumphs, 
but  this  article  is  already  long  enough,  and  I  do  not  care  to  risk 
receiving  from  the  editor  a  request  to  "cut  it  down,"  as  poor  Paul  did 
so  many  times  from  that  heartless  Chicago  publisher. 
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As  is  well  known,  Paul  is  buried  in  Woodland  cemetery,  and  his 
grave  is  suitably  marked  by  a  bronze  plate  on  a  granite  boulder  con- 
taining his  own  beautiful  request  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial: 

"Lay  me  down  beneaf  de  willers  in  de  grass, 
Whah  de  branch  go  a-singin'  as  it  pass; 

An,  w'en  I's  a-layin'  low, 

I  kin  hyeah  it  as  it  go, 
Singin',  'Sleep,  my  honey;  tek  yo'  res'  at  las'.'  " 


It  was  of  this  man  that  William  Dean  Howells  wrote  in  that  famous 
review  which  introduced  Dunbar  to  the  public: 

"So  far  as  I  could  remember,  Paul  Dunbar  was  the  only  man  of 
pure  African  blood  and  of  American  civilization  to  feel  the  Negro  life 
aesthetically  and  express  it  lyrically.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  had 
come  to  its  most  modern  consciousness  in  him,  and  that  his  brilliant 
and  unique  achievement  was  to  have  studied  the  American  Negro  objec- 
tively, and  to  have  represented  him  as  he  found  him  to  be,  with  humor, 
with  sympathy,  and  yet  with  what  the  reader  must  instinctively  feel 
to  be  entire  truthfulness.  I  said  that  a  race  which  had  come  to  this 
effect  in  any  member  of  it,  had  attained  civilization  in  him,  and  I  per- 
mitted myself  the  imaginative  prophecy  that  the  hostilities  and  the 
prejudices  which  had  so  long  constrained  his  race  were  destined  to 
vanish  in  the  arts;  that  these  were  to  be  the  final  proof  that  God  had 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  I  thought  his  merits  positive 
and  not  comparative;  and  I  held  that  if  his  black  poems  had  been 
written  by  a  white  man,  I  should  not  have  found  them  less  admirable. 
I  accepted  them  as  an  evidence  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  human 
race,  which  does  not  think  or  feel  black  in  one  and  white  in  another, 
but  humanly  in  all." 

May  it  not  be  that  a  master  singer  for  humanity  may  come  out  of 
the  race  to  which  Dunbar  belonged?    All  things  with  God  are  possible. 


DAUGHTEK  OF  MAJVGEN.  FISK  VISITS  UNIVERSITY. 

MRS.  MARY  FISK  PARK  SEES  FISK  AGAIN. 

It  was  more  than  a  pleasure — it  was  a  privilege — for  Fisk  Univer- 
sity to  have  as  its  honored  guest  on  Jubilee  Day  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  founders  and  patron  saints  of  the  school.  Mrs,, 
Park  came  especially  to  deliver  the  main  address  for  Jubilee  Day. 

Of  her  coming,  her  address  and  the  incidents  of  the  day,  the  Ten- 
nessean  and  American  of  October  7,  spoke  as  follows: 
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FISK  UNIVERSITY  HAS  JUBILEE  DAY. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  spirit  of  Major-General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  sol- 
dier, patriot,  philanthropist,  spoke  to  Fisk  University  through  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park,  of  New  York,  who  had  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Nashville  that  she  might  be  present  at  the  University  and 
speak  on  Jubilee  Day,  October  6. 

The  name  of  Major-General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  is  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  history  of  Fisk  University.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
while  in  command  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  Nashville,  he  inter- 
ested himself  very  actively  in  helping  to  establish  "Fisk  School" — 
now  Fisk  University — on  January  9,  1866,  consenting  to  have  the  school 
bear  his  name  at  a  time  when  such  an  action  carried  with  it  no  honor: 
but  was  wont  to  excite  ridicule  instead.  The  beautiful  university 
church — Fisk  Memorial  Chapel — given  to  the  school  by  the  family, 
commemorates  the  abiding  love  which  General  Fisk  had  for  Fisk  and 
for  the  people  in  whose  services  the  University  was  founded. 

With  this  background  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  his  daughter, 
independent  of  any  services  which  she  has  rendered  in  her  own  fields 
of  labor,  independent  of  her  own  high  character,  would  be  especially 
welcome  at  the  University  because  of  what  the  Fisk  name  has  meant 
and  means  to  Fisk  University. 

Significance  of  Jubilee  Day. 

Five  years  after  the  opening  of  Fisk  in  the  military  hospital  bar- 
racks, these  buildings  began  to  show  rapid  signs  of  decay;  and  there 
was  no  money  for  even  food,  to  say  nothing  of  money  for  repairs. 
Finally  the  American  Missionary  Association  decided  that  the  little 
school  must  be  abandoned,  although  no  one  wanted  that  this  should 
be  done.  At  this  stage  Prof.  George  L.  White  gathered  a  little  band 
of  students  whom  he  had  been  training  to  sing  the  songs  of  their 
fathers,  took  every  cent  of  his  own  money,  all  that  the  school  treasury 
could  spare,  and  all  that  he  could  borrow  and  on  October  6,  1871, 
began  a  tour  of  the  Northern  states  for  funds;  and — introduced  the 
famous  Fisk  Jubilee  songs  to  the  world;  made  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers 
immortal;  purchased  the  most  of  the  property  on  which  Fisk  Univer- 
sity now  stands;  and  erected  Jubilee  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  the 
songs  which  they  gave  to  the  world  on  their  pilgrimages  in  America, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

President  McKenzie,  presiding,  explained  the  significance  of  Jubilee 
Day,  and  before  beginning  the  formal  program,  said  that  "We  shall  be 
false  to  our  present  and  false  to  our  future  if  we  do  not  remember  our 
past  and  revere  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  that  past  glorious 
and  grand." 

Miss  Andrades  Lindsay  began  the  musical  program  with  an  organ 
solo,  "Deep  River";  Professor  Work  led  the  school  in  singing  "We  Are 
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Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder";  President  McKenzie  read  the  Scripture  les- 
son from  tbe  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  Here  Professor  Partch 
offered  a  prayer,  and  then  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Quartet,  temporarily  at 
Fisk  for  a  few  days  of  rest  from  the  year's  campaign,  and  composed  of 
James  Myers,  H.  E.  Thompson,  Mrs.  James  Myers  and  Miss  Eloise 
Uggams,  sang  very  acceptably  "Wade  in  the  Water."  President  Mc- 
Kenzie then  introduced  the  first  speaker,  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood. 

President  of  Fisk  Board  Speaks. 

The  acting  president  of  the  Fisk  Board  of  Trustees,  L.  Hollings- 
worth Wood,  is  a  man  of  many  public  activities  and  connections.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania;  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  and 
he  is  a  practising  attorney  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  addition  to 
the  place  which  he  holds  on  the  Fisk  board,  Mr.  Wood  is  the  chairman 
of  the  National  League  on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Colored  People — 
the  league  which  works  in  co-operation  with  the  Nashville  Welfare 
League,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  is  one  of  the  managers  of  Haverford  College;  of  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mission, carrying  on  reconstruction  work  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Wood  explained  that  his  main  mission  South  at  this  time  is  to 
safeguard  "the  precious  jewel,  Mrs.  Park,  brought  here  for  the  special 
services  of  the  hour."  He  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  "Spiritual 
Ownership."  Referring  to  the  Scripture  lesson  in  which  it  is  written 
of  the  patriarchs  that  "They  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect," 
he  showed  how  beautiful  was  the  faith  of  men  like  General  Fisk  and 
all  that  other  company  which  believed  as  he  did  in  the  possibilities  of 
all  men;  but  pointed  out  that  they  without  us  could  not  be  perfect; 
that  unless  the  men  of  the  present  realize  the  just  expectations  of  the 
founders  of  Fisk,  these  latter  labored  in  vain.  His  whole  address  was 
a  splendid  appeal  to  the  students  to  make  their  own  all  of  the  ideals  of 
faith  and  good  which  were  held  by  those  who  founded  Fisk. 

A  Daughter  Venerates  a  Father. 

While  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park  represents  an  illustrous  name,  her  own 
public  services  give  her  the  right  to  a  hearing  and  welcome  in  her  own 
personal  behalf.  A  member  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, vice-president  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  of 
the  Women's  War  Work  Council  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Mrs.  Park  is 
doing  a  patriotic  woman's  full  share  of  war  and  social  work  for  the 
common  defense.  The  establishment  of  hostess  houses  at  the  various 
cantonments  and  the  conservation  of  ideal  social  life  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  the  right  to  be  at  these  camps  is  a  part  of  the  work 
to  which  Mrs.  Park  is  giving  much  of  her  time  and  thought. 
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White-haired,  benign,  and  yet  with  eyes  that  twinkle  while  she 
talks,  Mrs.  Park  was  an  interesting  speaker  from  the  very  first,  as  she 
began  her  address  at  Fisk.  Hers  was  a  real  Founders'  Day  address, 
in  that  she  examined  the  spirit  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  well-known  Nashville  university  for  colored  people  which  bears 
her  father's  name;  and  held  up  that  spirit  as  being  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. But  the  address  was  more  than  this;  it  was  an  expression  of 
conscious  pride  in  the  fact  that  she  could  claim  such  near  relationship 
to  a  great  soul — her  father — whose  confidence  in  the  colored  people 
moved  him  to  do  service  for  their  advancement.  This  pride  Mrs.  Park 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal;  and  the  presence  of  the  unusually  large 
number  of  Fisk  students,  women  and  men,  seemed  to  add  to  that  pride 
every  time  she  turned  from  her  notes  to  look  down  into  the  faces  of 
the  young  people.  She  was  proud  of  them  and  she  felt  that  they  loved 
her;  for  she  remarked  that  there  is  scarcely  another  place  on  earth 
where  she  can  feel  that  the  young  people  give  back  to  her,  measure  for 
measure,  the  love  which  she  always  wants  to  express  for  beautiful 
youth. 

But  above  all  there  rang  true  and  clear  through  the  whole  address 
the  veneration  of  a  loving  daughter  for  a  father  who  has  wrought  well 
among  and  for  his  fellow  men  and  is  with  the  immortals  of  the  ages. 
The  name  of  General  Fisk  will  never  die  at  Fisk  University. 

Mrs.  Park  was  given  an  ovation  when  she  stood  up  to  speak  and 
there  was  no  question  but  that  she  was  pleased  to  stand  in  the  Chapel 
which  bears  her  father's  name,  and  to  be  in  the  University  whose  name 
will  always  commemorate  the  interest  of  her  sire  in  the  work  of  ele- 
vating the  colored  people.    Mrs.  Park's  address  was,  in  part,  as  follows : 

FOUNDERS'  DAY  ADDRESS  AT  FISK  UNIVERSITY 
October  6,  1918,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park. 

"I  have  been  asked  'when  did  General  Fisk  become  interested  in  the 
Negro?'  I  would  reply  that  he  was  ever  active  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed. 

"When  a  little  boy  of  ten  years,  in  the  home  of  Deacon  Wright, 
before  the  old-time  fireplace,  his  earliest  anti-slavery  convictions  took 
root.  For  then  he  heard  long  and  animated  conversations  over  slavery, 
and  his  boyish  heart  quickened  and  grew  strong  against  it. 

"Later  he  moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  going  down  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, he  saw  the  South — the  South  of  cotton-^growing  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana — the  South  of  cotton  and  of  slaves.  He 
insured  the  lives  of  many  a  slave  band  shipped  southward  from  St. 
Louis,  and  he  studied  slavery  upon  many  a  plantation  in  its  worst  and 
its  more  humane  qualities.  He  prided  himself  upon  his  early  connec- 
tion with  the  'Underground  Railroad'  at  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan.  We 
have  heard  him  tell  of  his  ardent  love  for  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1858. 
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"Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  great-hearted  soldier  later  when  the  call 
came,  and  he  was  made  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  was  ready  to  prove  himself  the  friend  of  the  Freedman?  We 
know  of  the  restoration  of  property  to  rightful  owners.  The  McKendree 
Church,  in  the  heart  of  Nashville,  the  leading  Methodist  church  in 
1865,  was  reoccupied  and  rededicated.  General  Fisk  and  his  entire 
staff  in  full  uniform  occupied  prominent  seats  at  this  service.  Because 
of  the  state  laws,  the  Negro  was  a  cipher  in  his  own  defence.  General 
Fisk  saw  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  different  legal  status  for  the  black 
man,  and  he  organized  the  first  court  wherein  a  Negro  had  equal  rights 
of  testimony  with  white  men. 

"I  wonder  if  anyone  present  ever  saw  a  copy  of  a  little  manual  com- 
piled by  General  Fisk  and  entitled  'Rules  for  the  Government  of  the 
Freedmen's  Courts.'  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  'Plain  Counsels  for 
Freedmen.'   Here  is  the  dedication  which  appealed  to  them  persuasively: 

To  the  Freedmen  of  the  United  States, 

Now  happily  released  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  fairly  set  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  progress,  these  Plain  Counsels  are  respectfully  and 
affectionately  dedicated  by  one  who  has  marched  with  them  through 
the  Red  Sea  of  strife,  sympathized  with  them  in  all  their  sufferings, 
labored  incessantly  for  their  well-being,  rejoiced  in  their  prosperity, 
and  who  believes  that,  guided  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire 
by  night,  they  will  reach  the  Promised  Land. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Brevet  Major-General  United  States  Volunteers,  and  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Freedman'1 's  Bureau. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  1,  1866. 

[See  Book— Page  104.] 

"Chapters  were  headed: 

"1.  'On  Freedom.' 

"2.  'About  Your  Old  Master.'  Think  kindly  of  him.  Do  not  fall 
out  now,  but  join  your  interests  if  you  can  and  live  and  die  together. 

"3.  'About  White  Folks,'  stepping  on  toes. 

"4.  'About  Yourself,'  a  temperance  talk. 

"5.  'General  Advice  to  Young  Men.' 

"6.  'General  Advice  to  Young  Women.' 

"7.  'To  Married  Folks.' 

"T,here  was  tact  as  well  as  wisdom  in  this  modest  volume.  In  an 
address  made  at  one  time  here,  at  Fisk  University,  General  Fisk  spoke 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  as  having  been  earliest  on  the 
ground  with  educational  facilities,  patiently  and  faithfully  through 
good  and  evil  report  marching  on  in  the  plain  path  of  duty,  winning 
the  favor  of  all  classes,  lifting  up  the  lowly,  educating  the  poor,  and 
saving  the  souls  of  men  by  the  power  of  the  gospel.  He  paid  loving 
and  appreciative  tribute  to  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  who  was  his  constant 
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adviser — his  open-hearted  and  generous  friend.  He  never  failed  to 
recall  the  cordial  aid  from  those  who  had  been  chief  spirits  in  the  great 
conflict. 

"He  was  a  believer  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  spelling  book. 

"Fisk  School  for  Freedmen  was  opened  January  9,  1866,  in  some 
Government  buildings.  In  August  of  1865  two  officers  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  had  visited  Nashville  to  prospect  for  a  school. 
These  two  men  were  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  then  recent  secretary  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath.  Of  the  long,  faithful 
and  close  association  of  these  men,  these  splendid  men,  you  are  all 
familiar.  Personally,  I  never  met  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  The  name  of 
Cravath  was  dear  to  the  children  of  General  Fisk,  and  I  cannot  remem- 
ber when  I  first  heard  of  this  greatly  honored  man — your  beloved 
president  for  so  many  years! 

"Fisk  University  was  chartered  in  1867.  The  name  'Fisk'  was  given 
in  fitting  recognition  of  the  labors  whereby  he  had  made  its  establish- 
ment possible  and  of  his  practical  interest  from  the  beginning. 

"After  constant  use  for  ten  years,  the  buildings  became  inadequate 
and  the  equipment  was  fearfully  limited,  and  the  demand  for  larger 
quarters  on  a  new  site  was  inevitable. 

"The  American  Missionary  Association  was  in  no  position  to  help 
financially,  but  there  was  found  one  man  equal  to  the  emergency — 'a 
most  faithful  staff  officer  in  my  own  military  family,'  says  General 
Fisk — George  L.  White. 

"How  we  wish  we  could  tell  you  in  detail  the  story  of  the  Fisk 
Jubilee  Singers! 

"In  an  address  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  Jubilee  Hall — the 
initial  permanent  building  of  Fisk  University,  on  January  1,  1876 — 
General  Fisk  said :  'There  was  music  in  the  soul  of  our  Brother  White. 
He  gathered  around  him  the  children  of  the  Freedmen  and  with  them 
"sung  the  old  song."  ' 

"He  carried  the  slave  melodies  of  the  old  plantation  and  the  camp 
meeting  into  gold  and  silver  to  purchase  the  commanding  site,  and 
upon  it  erect  Jubilee  Hall. 

"He  was  a  man  of  faith.  We  all  must  know  how  that  band  of 
emancipated  slaves  wrote  their  names  indelibly  on  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions in  Great  Britain  and  in  our  own  country. 

"Dr.  Pike,  the  manager,  must  ever  be  remembered  for  his  unremit- 
ting toil  in  their  behalf.  They  brought  home  $100,000.  So  when  a  fort 
had  been  erected  for  defence,  an  edifice,  a  lighthouse  was  built  and 
dedicated  as  'Jubilee  Hall.' 

"The  concluding  words  of  General  Fisk's  address  on  that  memorable 
'New  Year's  Day'  are  worthy  of  repeating  today  in  1918:  'Upon  all, 
the  teachers  and  the  taught,  and  upon  our  friends  everywhere,  may 
then  this  day  come,  and  forever  remain  the  blessing  of  the  Father  who 
hath  loved  us,  the  Son  who  hath  died  for  us,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
quickeneth  and  sanctifieth.'  " 
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Note:  Just  as  we  go  to  press  there  comes  to  our  attention  a  very 
splendid  estimate  of  Mrs.  Park  and  her  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  of  October  31.  We  are  so  anxious  that  our  readers 
see  this  appreciation  that  it  has  been  decided  to  print  it  in  the  De- 
cember News. 


DOING  WAR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE. 


Disqualified  from  serving  with  the  colors,  Mr.  Jasper  Duncan,  '16, 
is  rendering  services  at  Camp  Jackson  in  war  camp  community  service. 
He  directs  civilian  activities  at  the  camp  and  soldier  activities  in  the 
city — Columbia,  S.  C. 

On  the  first  of  September  600  colored  soldiers  sang  on  the  steps  of 
the  capitol.  This  successful  undertaking  marked  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Duncan's  work  in  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  and  was  very  acceptable 
to  the  whole  community. 

Mr.  Duncan's  work  includes  the  furnishing  of  civilian  entertainment 
at  the  camp  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  colored  officers  of  artillery,  recently 
graduated  from  Camp  Taylor,  were  entertained  through  this  service. 
Mr.  Duncan  reports  that  Fisk  boys  have  acquitted  themselves  with 
great  credit,  and  stand  unusually  high  with  their  comrades  from  the 
officers'  school. 


COMMENDS  CHRISTIAN  SPIRIT  OF  BACCALAUREATE 
SERMON  BY  DR.  McKENZIE. 


Mr.  0.  T.  Corson,  editor  of  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  published 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  August  6,  sent  President  McKenzie  the  following 
letter  relative  to  the  baccalaureate  sermon  preached  by  the  latter  at 
Fisk  University  on  its  last  commencement  day: 

"My  Dear  President  McKenzie: 

"I  have  just  read  with  great  interest  and  profit  your  baccalaureate 
sermon,  and  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  both  its  letter  and 
spirit.  I  wish  that  more  baccalaureate  addresses  were  as  full  of  the 
true  Christian  spirit  as  this. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  note  contained  in  your  college 
paper  relative  to  the  'Lincoln  Bible.'  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  presentation  of  the  Bible  to  President  Lincoln,  and  I 
shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if  you  can  give  me  definite  information  as  to 
the  history  of  this  Bible  since  Lincoln's  death. 

"Mrs.  Corson  joins  me  in  kindest  regards  for  Mrs.  McKenzie  and 
yourself." 
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WAR  WORK  AND  OTHER  SERVICES  OF  FISK 
JUBILEE  SINGERS. 


On  page  20  are  published  two  outstanding  endorsements  of  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  concerts  which  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  gave 
in  their  last  season's  tour.  These  commendations  are  from  a  Chau- 
tauqua bureau  which  employed  the  singers  all  of  the  summer,  and 
which  cannot  afford  to  carry  an  attraction  which  does  not  give  full 
satisfaction.  The  comments  made,  then,  are  all  the  more  acceptable 
to  the  University. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  a  number  of  persons  to  be  told  that  our 
singers  have  done  a  very  acceptable  share  of  war  work  by  singing  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  various  cantonments  and  camps.  Military  offi- 
cials, setting  high  value  on  singing,  always  welcome  any  programs  of 
song  for  the  enlisted  men  during  their  rest  hours;  and  the  men  are 
always  pleased  to  have  good  singers  entertain  them. 

A  partial  list  of  camps  visited  is  as  follows: 

January     3 — Camp  Dix,  at  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

(Sang  at  six  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts.) 
January     7 — Camp  Sewall,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
January     8 — Medical  Unit,  Allentown,  Pa. 
January     9 — League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
January  30 — Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va. 
March  2 — Training  Station,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
April     4 — Camp  Kearney,  California. 
April  25 — Mare  Island  Naval  Training  Station. 
May     2 — Camp  Funston,  Funston,  Kan. 
May  14 — Camp  Meade,  Baltimore,  Md. 
May  18 — Fort  Delaware,  Wilmington,  Del. 
May  18 — Fort  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Del. 
May  22 — League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
May  23— Fort  Mott,  Salem,  N.  J. 
May  24 — Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

The  quartet  sang  also  at  Camp  Upton,  in  New  York,  and  at  Camp 
Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Entertaining  Cabinet  Heads  at  Washington. 

The  strain  of  war  times  is  felt  in  every  quarter,  particularly  in  those 
circles  where  the  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Government 
leaves  but  little  time  for  recreation  and  amusements.  Whatever 
lightens  these  burdens  is  a  distinct  service  to  the  nation. 

On  Monday,  May  6,  the  members  of  President  Wilson's  Cabinet,  to- 
gether with  their  wives;    a  group  of  United  States  Senators  and  their 
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wives;  another  group  composed  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  and  a  much  larger  group  of  other  notables,  including  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  gathered  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  L.  Rust,  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  sweet  songs  of 
the  South,  sung  and  interpreted  by  Fisk's  Jubilee  Singers.  It  was  a 
rare  treat  for  the  visitors,  and  Fisk  University  was  pleased  that  it  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  lighter  the  work  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
by  giving  to  them  a  program  of  the  pleasing  jubilee  melodies  of  the 
colored  people. 

The  University  has  been  placed  under  lasting  obligations  to  Mrs. 
Rust  for  the  success  of  this  meeting.  She  is  a  Southern  woman  and 
had  heard  the  Fisk  singers  in  Florida,  and  had  been  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  patriotic  address  made  by  Mr.  Myers  on  the  occasion  of 
their  concert.  When  she  returned  to  Washington,  she  began  making 
plans  to  have  her  friends  there  hear  the  group.  Taking  the  lead  and 
becoming  the  chief  patroness  of  the  concert,  she  arranged  the  meeting 
and  had  the  singers  carried  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  appear  before 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  the  nation  in  Washing- 
ton. Something  of  Mrs.  Rust's  fine  spirit  is  indicated  in  her  words  of 
introduction  of  the  quartet  to  her  guests:  "Some  people  have  never 
learned  that  there  is  an  aristocracy  among  colored  people  just  as  among 
other  people.  I  come  of  a  family  which  held  slaves;  but  no  one  in  that 
family  ever  brought  himself  to  the  place  where  he  could  use  the  word 
'nigger'  in  speaking  of  any  colored  people." 

In  addition  to  this  very  important  engagement,  the  singers  appeared 
in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Presbyterian,  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  in  the  Capital,  on  Sunday,  May  11,  in  the  afternoon;  and  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  night  of  the  same  day.  A  number 
of  colored  organizations  in  the  city  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  Fisk  Quartet  with  them  at  various  times,  during  its 
stay  in  Washington. 

Concert  for  Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 

One  of  the  significant  concerts  of  the  whole  season  was  the  one 
given  for  the  famous  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  of  New  York,  composed 
•of  many  high  officials  of  the  navy,  and  other  persons  of  standing  and 
influence. 

The  concert  was  arranged  by  a  man  who  is  closely  bound  to  a  name 
which  will  always  be  dear  to  all  friends  of  Fisk  University.  Mr.  Edgar 
Park  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park,  referred  to  elsewhere  as 
making  the  Founder's  Day  address  at  Fisk  on  Jubilee  Day.  He  is, 
therefore,  the  grandson  of  Major-G-eneral  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  for  whom 
Fisk  University  is  named  and  who  helped  to  found  the  institution. 

There  was  some  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  the  singers  at 
the  opening  of  the  club  season,  but  Mr.  Park  felt  that  he  knew  what 
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the  singers  would  do,  and  so  made  himself  responsible  for  the  success 
of  the  venture.  The  quartet  were  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Park  personally. 
They  were  welcomed  to  the  club  by  its  president,  Commodore  James  B. 
Ford,  and  Secretary  Frank  A.  Moore.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  mem- 
bers were  present  at  the  dinner  when  the  quartet  gave  their  concert. 
That  it  was  a  success  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
during  its  progress  different  persons  would  rise  and  express  their  great 
pleasure  for  the  opportunity  given  them  of  hearing  the  songs. 

Mr.  Park  kept  the  singers  overnight  and  had  them  sing  the  next  day 
for  the  ladies  and  their  escorts.  Later  he  sent  the  singers  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  sing  for  his  personal  entertainment,  and  when  all  was 
over,  he  gave  the  group  for  the  University  a  very  substantial  purse 
for  their  services.  His  explanation  of  his  great  interest  in  the  singers 
is  expressed  in  part  in  his  comment:  "I  look  upon  an  opportunity  to 
hear  or  use  the  Jubilee  Singers  as  one  which  always  puts  the  audience, 
rather  than  the  singers  or  the  University,  under  obligation." 

All  who  love  the  name  of  General  Fisk  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  splendid  service  which  his  grandson,  Mr.  Park,  rendered  to  Fisk 
University  through  the  more  than  courteous  and  generous  care  which 
the  latter  friend  took  of  the  quartet. 

Representative  Comments. 

The  estimates  of  the  Fisk  singers,  given  below,  are  representative 
of  many  received  by  President  McKenzie  relative  to  the  quartet's  work: 

"The  work  of  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  who  appeared  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  Everett  Bible  Class  in  the  People's  Palace,  and  again 
in  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Boyd  and  Bergen  Avenues, 
Jersey  City,  was  greatly  appreciated  by  many  persons.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  this  quartet  of  colored  singers,  as  their  singing 
is  without  doubt  the  most  remarkable  of  any  quartet  in  existence  today. 
They  are  like  a  human  organ,  so  beautifully  do  their  voices  blend  and 
so  perfect  is  their  harmony. 

".  .  .  The  quartet  consists  of  J.  A.  Myers,  tenor;  Mrs.  Myers, 
contralto;  Miss  Helena  M.  Lowe,  soprano,  and  L.  L.  Foster,  Bass.  Mr. 
Myers,  who  is  also  manager  of  the  quartet,  besides  being  a  wonderful 
singer,  is  no  mean  elocutionist,  and  his  recital  of  'When  Malinda  Sings, 
brought  forth  an  outburst  of  applause  which  lasted  for  several  minutes. 

"Among  the  many  people  who  heard  them  sing' yesterday  were  a 
number  of  professional  soloists  from  New  York  and  Newark  and  other 
nearby  communities,  who  braved  the  severe  cold  to  hear  them. 

"  'Their  voices  are  natural,'  said  a  noted  artist  who  heard  them. 
'No  amount  of  training  could  develop  such  sweetness  of  tone,  and  they 
are  well  worth  a  journey  of  many  miles  to  hear.  Such  harmony  I 
never  heard  before.     It  was  wonderful,  inspiring,  thrilling.' 

"And  that  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  who  heard  them." — 
Hudson  (New  Jersey)  Observer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"They  sang  with  much  understanding  and  were  gifted  with  wonder- 
ful voices.  Their  ensemble  work  in  quartet  numbers  thrilled  one,  as 
voice  blended  with  voice  in  lingering  cadences  not  often  heard.     The 
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basso,  L.  L.  Foster     .     .     .     also  had  a  marvelous  voice,  rich  in  tone 
and  wonderful  in  range." — Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  March  7,  1918. 

«!»♦♦ 

"Mr.  Foster's  deep  bass  came  in  for  special  commendation," — From 
private  letter  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  March  6,  1918. 

"The  music-lovers  of  Butler  were  taken  off  their  feet  last  year  when 
these  singers  appeared  in  this  city,  and  never  before  or  never  since 
have  they  heard  anything  to  equal  them.  Mr.  James  Myers,  the  tenor, 
has  the  most  wonderful  voice  ever  heard  in  this  city,  and  his  color 
alone  keeps  him  out  of  grand  opera." — From  newspaper  of  Butler,  Pa., 
January  12,  1918. 

♦$♦  ♦$♦  ♦$♦ 

"Even  drizzling  rain  failed  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  some  three  hun- 
dred members  and  their  ladies  from  hearing  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers 
present  their  unique  program  last  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  Myers,  of  the 
quartet,  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 

".  .  .  The  music  expressed  extreme  faith  and  vision,  kindly  feel- 
ings and  pathos.  ...  It  was  truly  a  treat  to  hear  them.  .  .  . 
We  hope  they  come  our  way  again." — The  City,  organ  of  the  City  Cluo 
of  Cleveland,  October  31,  1918. 

♦  ♦♦ 

From  the  secluded  depths  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  penitentiary, 
where  the  singers  went  on  a  mission  of  genuine  service  to  the  inmates, 
come  these  heartening  words  about  the  program  presented  there: 

"From  the  opening  selection — a  delightful  composition  of  old-fash- 
ioned Southern  melody  entitled  'Show  Me  the  Way' — the  audience  was 
taken  by  storm.  Round  after  round  of  hearty,  spontaneous  applause 
rang  out,  reverberating  through  the  vast  auditorium  and  breaking  out 
anew  with  each  successive  rendition.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  the  selections  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  sacred 
and  religious  character  and  contained  no  element  of  what  is  known  as 
ragtime.  How  true  it  is  that  song  will  arouse  men's  souls  as  nothing 
else  can  do!  Such  melody,  coming  from  members  of  the  colored  race, 
is  not  only  music,  is  not  only  entertaining,  but  it  is  prayer;  it  is  a 
petition  to  the  Divine  Source  of  Being;  it  is  a  profound  and  funda- 
mental expression  of  the  very  soul  itself." — Ohio  Penitentiary  News. 


TWO  VALUABLE  DOCUMENTS:  UNQUALI1 


ARTHUR  B.  COIT,  President 

The  Coit  Lyceum  Bureau,  Cleveland 

R.  E.  Barnette,  Secretary,  Coit-Alber  Building 

The  Coit-Alber  Dominion  Bureau,  Toronto 
Norman  Plass,  Secretary,  Lumsden  Building 

The  Coit-Alber  Lyceum  Bureau,  Boston 

Elbert  A.  Wickes,  Secretary-Manager    |  T  H,lo  ■D,,nAincr 
Pitt  F.  Parker,  Associate  Manager  f^itue  ±5unamg 

The  Coit-Alber  Independent  Chautauqua  Co., 


THE  COIT- AS 

[This  letter  written  from  Coit-Alber  Building 

Mr.  J.  G.  Myers,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Myers:  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  say  to  you  tl, 
your  work  on  our  Chautauqua  circuit  this  summer.  The  Fisk  Jut  i 
ing  as  you  did  in  sixty-three  towns  in  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ot) 
your  organization  that  the  musical  critics  in  all  of  our  towns  ha  i 
attraction  that  we  have  used  in  the  five  years  in  which  we  have  J 
tion  than  your  organization.  Not  only  has  your  platform  work 
that  your  demeanor  on  and  off  the  platform  and  your  presentatic  i 
degree,  the  work  which  you  were  given  to  do  this  summer. 

I  feel  sure  that  in  addition  to  establishing  the  musical  fame  Oil 
friendships  of  Fisk  University. 

Our  treasurer  has  been  delighted  with  the  careful  way  in  win 
these  reports  were  rendered  to  us;  and  superintendents  and  all 
the  personalities  of  your  people  and  the  evident  desire  of  all  of 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  you  this  testimony  and  to  ass 

With  very  best  wishes,  I  am, 


[The  letter  following  is  from  the  s? 
bearing  date  of  August  15,  1918,  ai 

Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Dr.  McKenzie:  I  want  to  write  you  a  general  letter  a! 
First,  let  me  say  that  we  have  never  handled  more  delightful  ; 
attitude  have  been  perfect.     .     .     . 

We    can't    say    too    much    for    their    artistry    and  ability, 
other  program  that  we  are  offering  in  a  musical  line.     Mr.  Mye. 
brought  great  results  in  a  financial  way,  I  know  that  you  have  i 
has  been.     .     .     . 

We  would  like  to  have  the  Fisk  Singers  with  us  again  next  I 
our  largest  circuit,  the  Seven-Day  Circuit.  Their  audiences  won) 
reach  a  better-giving  class.     .     .     . 

I  do  not  know  what  your  attitude  would  be  in  regard  to  On] 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  have  the  singers  also  go  over  our  Domini 
being  in  Ontario.  If  you  are  willing  to  have  the  singers  go  intcj 
use  them. 


. 
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LOUIS  J.  ALBER,  General  Manager 

The  Coit-Alber  Lyceum  Bureau,  Syracuse 

C.  D.  Brooks,  Secretary-Manager,  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Coit-Neilson  Lyceum  Bureau,  Pittsburgh 
P.  M.  Neilson,  Manager,  Highland  Building 

The  Coit-Alber  Chautauqua  System,  Cleveland 
Thos.  V.  Hendricks,  Sec'y-Pub.  Mgr. 
L.  G.  Dickey,  V.  Pres.-Gen'l  Supt. 


Coit-Alber  Bldg. 


>.  Stephenson,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Orchestra  Building 


U BUREAUS 

».ct  Avenue,  Cleveland,   September  5,  1918.] 

but  words  of  praise  and  hearty  commendation  were  heard  on 
ihave  made  a  record  of  which  you  may  be  justly  proud.  Appear- 
liigan,  it  is  a  splendid  evidence  of  the  sterling  musicianship  of 
than  pleased.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  musical 
ig  the  Circuit  Chautauquas  has  given  a  more  universal  satisfac- 
Ipeople,  but  we  are  in  receipt  of  many  press  comments  indicating 
ft.se  of  Fisk  University  were  such  as  to  set  forward,  in  marked 

in  our  Chautauqua  towns,  you  have   added  materially  to  the 

nization  kept  all  of  its  reports  and  the  promptness  with  which 
pur  organization  came  in  contact  have  been  greatly  pleased  with 
3  the  cause. 

to  use  your  services  in  the  future  will  be  a  pleasure.     .     .     . 
ely  yours, 

Thomas  Hendricks,  Secretary. 


put  was  written  by  a  different  official, 
to   the   President   of   the  University.] 


k  of  the  Fisk  Singers,  and  have  wanted  to  do  so  for  some  time, 
he  singers.     Their  conduct  and  their  bearing  and  their  general 

part,  I  would  rather  hear  their  program,  day  after  day,  than  any 

(  Fisk  University   are  eloquent,   and   while  they   may  not  have 

not  only  for  your  University,  but  for  the  race  where  prejudice 

a  would  like  to  use  them  in  the  towns  that  have  supported  Oneida, 
ft  twice  as  large  as  they  have  had  this  summer  and  they  would 

1  talking  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Alber  last  night,  we  both  were 
which  opens  about  June  10,  and  closes  July  20,  all  of  the  towns 
well  as  the  Seven-Day  Circuit,  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to 
ally  yours, 

L.  G.  Dickey,  General  Superintendent. 


<f 
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Just  one  letter  in  support  of  these  sweeping  endorsements  of  the 
work  and  worth  of  the  Fisk  singers  is  brought  down  here  from  the 
head  of  the  Ironton  Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Oak  Hill,  Ohio: 

Dr.  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie, 
President  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee 
Singers  at  the  Coit-Alber  Chautauqua  was  by  far  the  very  best  number 
of  the  entire  five-day  period.  Our  people  are  mostly  Welsh  and  natu- 
rally fond  of  good  music  and  do  not  hesitate  to  show  appreciation  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  performer.  They 
recalled  your  singers  time  after  time,  and  would  have  remained  "all 
through  the  night,"  if  such  were  possible. 

Mr.  Myers  made  a  splendid  and  most  earnest  appeal  for  Fisk  Univer- 
sity. His  reference  to  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  and  his  most  original 
tribute  to  the  Welsh  people  made  many  friends  for  Fisk  University, 
and  will  result  in  substantial  returns,  which,  let  us  hope,  will  enable 
you  to  go  on  with  the  work  you  are  now  doing. 

Thanking  you  personally  for  permitting  us  to  hear  such  splendid 
voices  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  members  of  this  quartet 
— the  best  by  far  since  our  Chautauqua  was  organized  five  years  ago — 
and  trusting  to  have  the  opportunity  of  .hearing  them  again,  I  beg  to 
remain,  Yours  for  the  success  of  Fisk  University, 

Benj.  Jones. 

Changes  in  the  Quartet. 

Since  the  quartet  began  their  last  season,  two  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  group.  On  Thursday,  March  28,  in  far-away  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
the  soprano,  Miss  Helena  M.  Lowe,  died  from  ptomaine  poisoning.  Her 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  the  singers  and  a  distinct  loss  to  the  cause 
of  song  and  Fisk  University,  to  which  she  was  giving  herself.  Miss 
Eloise  Uggams  was  sent  from  the  department  of  music  at  Fisk  to  fill 
the  vacant  place.  Owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  his  wife,  the  bass 
and  financial  agent,  Mr.  Lemuel  L.  Foster,  gave  up  his  work  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  Mr.  Foster  has  served  the  University  long  and 
well  in  the  quartet.  Not  only  did  he  possess  a  wonderful  bass  voice 
which  repeatedly  challenged  comment,  but  he  managed  the  business 
affairs  of  the  group  with  great  care.  He  will  be  missed  from  the  group, 
and  The  News  wishes  to  record  here  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  the  University.  Mr.  Foster  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Harry  Edward  Thompson,  a  very  well-known  and  popular  favorite 
in  musical  circles  in  his  home  town,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is  not  a 
stranger  to  the  work,  having  assisted  the  quartet  before  during  en- 
forced absences  of  Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  addition  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  deep,  rich  bass  voice,  has  splendid  capacity  as  a  bass 
soloist. 

On  the  following  pages  are  shown  pictures  of  the  present  group  of 
Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  so  that  our  readers  may  have  better  opportunity 
to  see  the  facial  expressions  of  the  quartet  than  is  given  by  the  more 
reduced  pictures  shown  on  advertising  literature. 
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JAMBS  A.  MYERS 
Tenor,  Reader  and  Manager,  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 


Mr.  Myers  has  been  with  the  singers  intermittently  for  eighteen 
years.  He  finally  laid  down  his  work  as  a  minister  to  serve  Fisk  in 
the  cause  of  education.  His  rank  as  a  singer  and  reader  is  unusually 
high.  One  critic  has  said  of  him :  "His  color  alone  keeps  him  out  of 
grand  opera."  He  is  also  a  speaker  of  distinction.  Principal  H.  H. 
Cully,  of  the  Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  said :  'After  Prof. 
Myers  made  his  presentation  about  the  work  of  Fisk  University,  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  fine  command  of  the  English  language, 
and  I  took  occasion  to  commend  the  same  to  our  student  body.  It  is 
little  less  than  marvelous  how  this  man,  coming  up  from  such  an 
humble  condition  in  life,  could  ever  secure  such  a  mastery  of  the 
English  language." 
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MRS.  J.  A.  MYERS 
Contralto,  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 


Like  her  husband,  whom  she  so  ably  assists  in  the  work  of  the 
quartet,  Mrs.  Myers  has  served  with  the  singers  through,  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  Her  deep  contralto  voice  is  sweet  and  soft,  although 
full  and  strong.  She  has  been  director  of  music  in  one  of  the  well- 
known  colleges  in  the  South,  and  had  charge  of  Fisk's  Glee  Club  at 
the  University  for  one  season.  Because  of  a  certain  affability,  Mrs. 
Myers  is  usually  selected  by  persons  in  the  audiences  to  answer  vari- 
ous questions  about  the  University  and  the  singers,  at  the  close  of  the 
concerts.     She  is  a  splendid  press  agent  for  Fisk. 
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MISS  ELOISE  COKLOUGH  UGGAMS 
Soprano,  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 


Miss  Uggams  was  a  student  of  music  in  Fisk  University  when  sent 
to  California  to  join  the  quartet  in  the  early  part  of  May.  But  she 
had  already  attracted  considerable  attention,  both  in  Fisk  and  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  she  had  appeared  in  music  recitals.  The 
extreme  beauty  and  richness  of  her  voice,  her  unaffected  manners  and 
their  consequent  charm  had  made  her  more  than  a  general  favorite 
with  students  and  faculty  at  the  University.  The  high  commendation 
which  her  work  with  the  singers  has  called  out  in  unstinted  measure 
fully  justifies  the  stamp  of  approval  which  the  University  placed  upon 
her  in  advance. 
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HARRY  EDWARD  THOMPSON 
Bass,,  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 


Mr.  Thompson  is  the  newest  member  of  the  quartet,  although  he 
has  already  appeared  with  the  singers  at  other  times.  He  is  quite  a 
favorite  in  musical  circles  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  not  remain  "new"  very  long  to  the  audiences  privileged  to  hear 
his  bass  voice. 
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FISK  UNIVERSITY  SINGERS  HELP  LIBERTY  LOAN 
CAMPAIGN  IN  NASHVILLE. 


During  the  recent  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  Nashville,  a  group  of 
singers  from  Fisk  University  were  engaged  to  contribute  their  songs 
to  the  success  of  the  movement.  These  were  not  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Quartet  described  elsewhere,  although  the  latter  also  gave  a  week  of 
concerts  to  the  cause,  but  were  singers  from  Fisk,  trained  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Work  and  members  of  the  music  department.  A  staff  writer 
on  the  Nashville  Evening  American  contributed  the  following  com- 
ments to  that  paper  in  its  issue  of  October  19: 

GRUMBLES  OVER  TUNE  WHEN  HIS  $$$  SING  NONE. 

I  wonder  what  tune  his  dollars  sing,  that  man  who  was  standing  at 
a  certain  Liberty  Loan  booth  grumbling  because  a  free  entertainment 
was  not  more  tuneful. 

I  wonder,  too,  what  sort  of  American  citizen  he  thinks  himself. 
Surely  not  the  brand  I  determined  he  was. 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  those  weavers  of  melodious  harmonies 
who  have  more  than  done  their  part  toward  pushing  Nashville  up  the 
hill  and  over  the  top  in  the  present  campaign,  were  generously  giving 
their  voices  once  more  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  their  own  wonderful 
way  they  had  sung  songs  which  met  with  the  man's  obvious  approval. 

As  a  finale  they  were  rendering  a  war-time  parody  on  a  popular 
songr  and  one  line  ran,  "When  we  win  the  war  across  the  Rhine." 

"Aw,  why  don't  they  sing  something  that's  got  a  tune  to  it?"  snarled 
the  critical  one  to  his  companion. 

Truly,  what  mattered  the  tune,  when  the  words  expressed  such 
volumes  of  native  American  optimism?  Voices  pure  in  quality  and  rich 
in  tone  were  taking  us  with  the  boys  across  the  Rhine  toward  victory. 

"Have  you  a  bond?"  asked  a  smiling  girl  of  the  man. 

"New!" 

"Oh,  you  haven't  a  bond!"  was  the  surprised  rejoinder.  "Well, 
surely  you're  going  to  buy  one.    Why  not  get  it  now?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  buy  one,"  and  before  the  astonished  saleswoman 
could  recover  her  breath,  the  man  had  pushed  his  way  out  of  the  crowd. 

A  slacker! 

He's  worse  than  a  slacker.  He's  a  parasite  living  on  the  fruits  of 
the  sacrifice  of  others,  the  very  blood  of  his  fellowman. 

What  right  has  he  to  live  in  a  free  land?  What  place  will  he  occupy 
in  a  redeemed  world  "when  we  win  the  war  across  the  Rhine?" 
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MANUAL  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Ambrose  Caliver, 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Fisk  University. 


The  purposes  and  aims  of  manual  arts  instruction  in  our  schools 
have  been  influenced  very  largely  by  the  industrial  evolution  of  our 
country.  The  methods  of  teaching  have  followed  very  closely  along 
the  path  laid  down  by  the  practical  world  of  industry.  The  results 
obtained  have  met,  fairly  well,  the  demands  of  an  industrial  age.  In 
other  words,  instruction  in  the  manual  or  mechanic  arts  in  our  schools 
has  been  the  follower  of  industry  in  practically  all  respects. 

In  the  early  pioneer  days,  when  every  man  produced  practically  all 
he  used,  there  was  no  need  for  specially  skilled  men  outside  of  his  own 
family;  but  when  the  country  began  to  grow  and  civilization  started 
across  the  continent,  there  were  railroads  to  be  built,  rivers  to  be 
bridged,  mountains  to  be  tunneled.  Soon  the  people  realized  the  vast 
amount  of  wealth  that  lay  under  the  earth,  and  mining  sprang  into 
existence.  Thus  came  the  demand  for  not  only  the  geologist,  but  also 
the  mechanic — the  man  versed  in  machines  and  mechanism.  To  meet 
the  demand  of  an  expanding  industrial  world,  schools  were  established 
or  courses  instituted  to  train  civil  engineers,  mining  engineers  and 
mechanical  engineers.  These  courses  were  first  offered  with  very  little 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  necessary  mechanical  pro- 
cesses which  were  closely  related  to  the  professions.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, educators  realized  that  no  adequate  training  could  be  given  in  any 
phase  of  human  knowledge  except  that  all  the  essential  materials, 
methods  and  processes  which  are  related  to  that  particular  body  of 
knowledge  be  considered.  Therefore,  shop  practice  in  the  mechanic 
arts  was  incorporated  in  the  engineering  courses. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  in  all  of  the  manual  training  schools  has 
been  to  train  young  men  for  superior  shop  positions  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  skilled  mechanics.  Most  all  of  the  highly  skilled  posi- 
tions in  industry  had  been  filled  by  foreigners,  and  in  a  great  measure 
this  is  still  true;  it  was  the  desire  of  everyone  concerned  to  see  at 
least  some  of  the  skilled  work  performed  by  natives  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  just  as  the  schools  of  engineering,  the  manual  training 
schools  were  attempting  to  serve  industry  and  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  necessities  of  the  times.  It  was  natural  that  this  be 
so,  as  practically  all  of  the  courses  in  the  mechanic  arts  were  initiated 
and  supported  by  industrial  leaders;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
proper  that  all  education  meet  the  demands  and  needs  of  society. 

For  a  while  some  of  the  educational  leaders  attempted  to  take 
manual  arts  education  from  under  the  influence  of  industry  and  make 
it  more  educational  and  cultural.    The  result  was  that  the  manual  arts 
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were  neither  educational  and  cultural  in  the  proper  sense,  nor  did  they 
contribute  to  the  wise  and  proper  development  of  industry.  The  ma- 
terials of  instruction  used  were  too  limited  and  the  methods  employed 
were,  for  the  most  part,  wrong  or  misapplied. 

Very  recently  educators  have  begun  to  know  that  the  manual  arts 
contribute  both  to  education  and  industrial  efficiency.  There  are  times 
when  emphasis  is  placed  more  on  one  than  on  the  other;  but  at  no 
time  is  the  educational  or  industrial  interests  overlooked.  The  domi- 
nant aim  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  primary  and  elementary  grades  is 
to  facilitate  the  educative  process,  yet  they  should  be  taught  with  a 
view  to  industrial  needs  and  practices  and  with  modern  industrial 
materials.  The  dominant  aim  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  higher  grades 
is  to  increase  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  student;  but  always  by 
methods  which  are  consistent  with  modern  pedagogical  and  social  prin- 
ciples, and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  facilitate  his  educational  and 
cultural  development.  The  aim  of  manual  arts  education  is  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  toward  giving  the  youth  that  development  which  will 
enable  him  to  render  the  maximum  service  as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy 
which  his  abilities  and  capacities  will  permit  him  to  render  in  all  fields 
of  activity. 

The  major  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  industry  is  that 
society  may  reap  the  maximum  benefits  from  industrial  activity  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time,  money,  energy,  material,  and  men.  In 
each  of  the  periods  of  industrial  development  we  have  wasted  about  as 
much  as  we  have  produced.  In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  forestry  and 
mining  we  have  wasted,  destroyed  or  left  unused  valuable  resources  to 
a  degree  that  seems  sinful  to  us  now.  In  manufacturing  we  have 
wasted  enough  material  and  sacrificed  enough  men  practically  to  carry 
on  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  We  have  done  these 
things  because  we  were  ignorant  of  the  real  value,  the  limitations  and 
the  possibilities  of  our  resources. 

Hitherto,  the  manual  arts  have  not  contributed  to  industrial  effi- 
ciency, by  any  means,  to  their  maximum  possibilities.  Being  a  fol- 
lower of  industry,  they  seldom  took  the  initiative  even  to  suggest 
better  practices  or  a  different  type  of  machinery;  they  met  the  demands 
of  industry  with  the  tools  of  industry,  in  the  ways  of  industry,  without 
a  question.  But  it  was  not  natural  that  this  condition  of  affairs  con- 
tinue. Educators  began  to  realize  that  by  using  a  greater  variety  of 
materials  and  by  applying  scientific  methods  and  principles  to  them, 
the  manual  arts  could  not  only  work  with  and  assist  industry,  but  that 
they  could  in  many  respects  do  pioneer  work  and  lead  industry  into 
the  light. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  becoming  stewards  of  their 
natural  resources  very  rapidly.  The  individual  will  never  again  con- 
trol the  vast  amount  of  natural  resources  as  he  once  did,  because  the 
state  or  Federal  Government  is  gradually  taking  control  and  in  some 
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instances  may  become  the  owners  of  the  wealth  of  the  land.  Now  if 
the  people  become  the  custodians  of  the  land,  the  forests  and  the  mines 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  they  also  may  not  carry  on  wasteful 
practices  just  as  the  private  exploiter  did?  Will  our  legislators  pass 
laws  to  protect  and  conserve  our  resources,  and  will  the  people  obey 
the  laws  after  they  are  placed  on  the  statute  books?  To  answer  these 
questions,  one  must  first  ascertain  the  kind,  the  quantity  and  the  extent 
of  manual  arts  instruction  that  is  being  offered  in  our  schools. 

The  manual  arts  foster  conservation  by  increasing  general  intelli- 
gence. We  have  lacked  adequate  conservation  laws  because  our  law- 
makers, on  a  whole,  did  not  appreciate  the  value,  the  limitations,  nor 
the  possibilities  of  our  resources.  We,  as  citizens,  have  failed  to  assist 
the  state  intelligently  in  its  program  of  conservation  because  we  did 
not  appreciate  the  significance  of  what  the  state  was  trying  to  do.  We 
cannot  have  a  proper  conception  of  nor  an  adequate  appreciation  for 
things  unless  we  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  those 
things.  The  manual  arts,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  subject,  assists 
us  in  developing  an  understanding  of  and  an  appreciation  for  our 
natural  resources.  They,  with  their  related  subject-matter,  give  us  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  possible  uses  of  our  resources. 
Just  a*s  ignorance  of  the  value  and  limits  of  our  resources  caused  us 
to  employ  wasteful  practices,  this  knowledge,  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation which  the  manual  arts  give  with  reference  to  our  resources 
make  us  utilize  them  with  a  view  to  the  future  as  well  as. the  present, 
and  we  are  all  interested  in  the  making  and  execution  of  laws  which 
will  guard  and  preserve  the  wealth  of  our  country. 

A  wise  program  of  conservation  is  the  first  step  in  increasing  our 
industrial  efficiency.  The  second  is  the  application  of  science  to  manu- 
facturing. The  manual  arts  as  they  are  taught  today  practically  insure 
the  application  of  science  to  industry,  because  they  not  only  develop 
in  the  student  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  accurately,  but  they  give 
him  the  power  to  express  his  thoughts  in  concrete  form.  They  also, 
by  developing  in  him  the  reason-why  attitude,  teach  him  to  question 
present  methods  and  processes,  which  will  gradually  lead  to  experi- 
mentation. The  manual  arts  teach  correct  observation  and  wise  evalua- 
tion. These  characteristics  are  absolutely  essential  when  we  attempt 
to  apply  scientific  principles  to  industry  in  a  democracy,  yet  true 
scientific  management  is  assured  when  the  rank  and  file  of  our  youth 
is  instilled  with  these  qualities  through  the  study  of  the  manual  arts. 
Labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  management  will  do  their  work 
with  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  and  with  the  maximum  results, 
because  they  will  all  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
characteristics,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  There  are  many  agencies 
at  work  trying  to  realize  the  aims  of  the  manual  arts  enthusiasts — the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  part-time  and  continuation  schools,  co- 
operative courses,  apprentice  and  corporation  schools,  also  a  wiser  and 
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more  modern  program  of  manual  arts  instruction  in  the  primary  aud 
elementary  grades.  They  are  broadening  and  deepening  Z  TntT 
gence  of  those  of  our  youth  who  attend  school *£  eSing  the  cu  " 

nninT  J       ♦        f  6  manUal  arts  ln  our  country  from  the  stand 

point  of  national  safety  and  self-preservation.    No  country  is  safe   the 

peX™  ™tf  T  W°rk  WUh  th6ir  handS'  yet  a"e  unahl'e  to 
he e  tmZ  '"I  rSte;  thSy  alS°  help  make  citizens  who  kLw  when 

alive  to  the  situation  is  witnessed  bv  tL  ^7  w  C0Untry  1S 

gratulate  Mr.  Caliver  on  his  new  u     „»  I   emergency-     We  con- 

wish  for  him  every  success     X  fhif,       J»PI",rt,m,t»'  and  ^rvice,  and 
speedy  return  to  the ~ Immunity'  We'C°me  "*  ^  ""•  Ca"™'s 
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ANOTHER  LINK  BROKEN  AT  FISK— MRS.  FAIRCHILD 

RESTS. 


After  an  illness  of  four  years,  Mrs.  Emma  Dickinson  Fairchild,  wife 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  University,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fairchild,  quietly  laid  her 
down  to  rest  in  the  Rural  Sanitarium,  at  Nashville,  Friday  afternoon, 
October  11. 

Of  the  family  but  two  were  present  in  the  city  when  the  end  came, 
Mr.  Fairchild  and  one  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy.  These  two  took  the 
body  to  be  cremated  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  An  old  friend  of  the  family, 
a  former  Oberlinite,  Rev.  Seeley  K.  Tompkins,  kindly  and  thoughtfully 
arranged  for  the  simple  funeral  service  which  he  himself  conducted. 
After  the  cremation  of  the  body,  the  ashes  were  brought  to  the  Fair- 
child  home  at  Fisk,  where  they  will  rest  until  a  time  later  when  the 
family  will  take  them  for  a  final  resting  place  in  the  old  Westwood 
Cemetery,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  three  daughters,  Miss 
Dorothy,  who  has  come  to  Fisk  to  be  with  her  father;  Miss  Alice,  who 
is  a  student  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
and  Miss  Mildred,  who  is  the  senior  clerk  in  the  auditing  department 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  New  York  City.  The  latter 
served  very  acceptably  in  her  father's  office  at  Fisk  last  year,  as  her 
sister  Alice  did  previously. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  has  had  little  opportunity  to  mingle  in  the  social  life 
of  the  school  during  the  past  few  years,  but  those  who  knew  her  when 
she  was  well  pay  high  testimony  to  her  character  and  worth.  The 
whole  University  family  gave  the  family  their  unstinted  sympathy  in 
its  loss  and  sorrow. 

The  Tennessean  and  American  said,  with  reference  to  Mrs.  Fair- 
child's  death: 

MRS.  FAIRCHILD  IS  CALLED  HOME. 

After  an  illness  extending  over  a  long  period,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fairchild, 
wife  of  Treasurer  Fairchild,  was  called  peacefully  home  near  midday 
Friday,  October  11,  in  Nashville.  The  blow  fell  so  suddenly  that  the 
host  of  friends  in  this  city  have  scarcely  had  time  to  realize  their  loss. 
The  whole  family  has  so  endeared  itself  to  the  University  community 
that  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Fairchild  seems  to  be  a  personal  loss  to  all 
who  know  anyone  of  the  lovely  group.  Mrs.  Fairchild's  own  high  char- 
acter is  mirrored  in  the  sweet  personalities  of  the  daughters  who  sur- 
vive her.  The  students  know  Miss  Mildred  best,  because  of  her  work 
last  year  in  the  treasurer's  office,  and  by  reason  of  her  unusually  sweet 
disposition.  But  the  whole  family  stood  very  close  to  the  deepest  affec- 
tions of  all  who  knew  them  well,  and  the  sympathies  of  all  of  these 
friends  go  out  to  them  in  their  sad  bereavement. 
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MISS  NAPIER,  TOO,  IS  CALLED. 


In  its  issue  of  October  13,  the  Tennessean  and  American  carried 
the  following  news  item,  which  will  be  read  with  deepening  regret  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends  of  the  Alumni  and  of  Fisk's  trustee,  Hon. 
J.  C.  Napier: 

MISS  CARYE  NAPIER  PASSES. 

Miss  Carye  L.  Napier,  Fisk,  '15,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Napier,  after  a  brief  illness  of  but  three  days,  died  Thursday  morning, 
October  10. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  Miss  Napier  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity office  force,  being  specially  employed  as  stenographer  in  the  office 
of  the  business  manager.  Her  death  came  as  a  grievous  shock  to  all 
who  knew  her. 

Wherever  she  was,  she  was  the  soul  of  geniality  and  pleasantness. 
£>unny  of  disposition,  cheerful  and  even-tempered  always,  she  was  a 
favorite  in  every  circle  in  which  she  moved.  She  will  be  missed  by  a 
large  number  of  Fisk  men  and  women  and  by  a  large  group  of  others 
whose  day  she  has  so  often  brightened  with  her  smiles  and  kindly 
words. 


Miss  Napier  was  frail,  very  frail  in  body — so  frail  that  her  beautiful 
spirit  and  never-falling  cheerfulness  were  subjects  of  frequent  comment 
by  those  who  knew  her.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Napier  undoubtedly  had  this  in 
mind  when  they  wrote  to  those  who  had  remembered  to  send  a  word 
of  cheer  to  them  in  their  grief: 

"The  Lord  gave  her  and  the  Lord  took  her.  She  is  happier  and 
better  off  than,  with  all  our  efforts,  we  could  have  made  her,  but  not 
until  we  meet  in  the  great  beyond  shall  we  cease  to  think  of  the  hap- 
piness she  gave  and  to  remember  the  beautiful,  bright,  cheerful  and 
unselfish  life  she  lived — a  life,  though  brief,  whose  many  virtues  taught 
a  Christian  lesson  to  all  who  came  in  touch  with  it." 

Miss  Napier  had  a  cross  of  infirmity,  but  she  carried  it  more  like  a 
soldier,  more  like  a  Christian,  than  thousands  who  have  every  possible 
blessing  of  health  and  fortune. 

A  bright,  cheery  influence  has  departed  from  us. 
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THE  MORAL  AIMS  OF  THE  WAR 

Series  of  Lectures  Arranged  for  Soldiers  Encamped  at 
Fisk  University. 


Although  the  War  Department  has  changed  the  name  of  this  course 
to  "Issues  of  the  War,"  the  talks  given  to  the  men  of  the  vocational 
section  here  during  the  summer  are  worthy  of  record.  While  lack  of 
space  forbids  mention  of  all  the  speakers,  the  following  comments  by 
the  Tennessean  and  American,  September  15,  are  worthy  of  note: 

WOMEN  SPEAKERS  AT  FISK  UNIVERSITY 
DEFINE  WAR  AIMS. 

Thus  far,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick,  all  of  the  speak- 
ers to  the  soldiers  at  Fisk  have  been  men.  During  the  week  just  closed 
the  speakers  have  been  women.  Six  invitations  were  extended  to 
women  to  appear  before  the  men,  but  owing  to  the  general  holiday 
obsrved  on  Wednesday  by  all  of  the  city,  two  of  the  speakers  were 
carried  over  to  Friday,  September  27. 

In  explaining  his  reasons  for  bringing  women  speakers  to  the  men, 
Professor  Fisher  said  that  this  was  a  world  in  which  both  men  and 
women  live,  and  hence  women's  views  were  as  much  a  part  of  life  as 
the  views  of  men.  He  said  that  as  a  more  concrete  reason,  women  were 
being  brought  before  the  men  because  every  good  soldier  fights  with  the 
vision  in  his  mind  of  his  mother,  his  sister,  wife  or  sweetheart,  and  it 
was  fitting  that  some  of  the  speakers  should  themselves  represent  the 
fine  type  of  women  for  whom  men  are  fighting  and  are  being  asked  to 
fight  in  our  program  to  make  the  world  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live. 


God's  Hand  in  the  War. 

The  first  speaker  Monday  was  Mrs.  J.  C.  Napier.  Her  first  serious 
observation  was  that  God's  hand  is  in  the  present  war;  and  she  re- 
viewed a  chain  of  events  which  in  her  opinion  could  not  have  been 
linked  together  except  through  the  interposition  of  Almighty  power. 
She  reviewed  the  benefits  which  have  already  come  out  of  the  war 
needs  of  the  nation. 

"We  are  learning  to  do  cheerfully  and  willingly  what  we  are  called 
to  do,"  she  said,  "and  yet  most  of  us  are  giving  but  little  in  comparison 
with  the  great  good  which  all  of  us  are  receiving.  For  example,  I  am 
doing  little,  so  little,  for  the  cause,  it  seems  to  me;  but  the  war  is 
forcing  me  to  be  a  better  woman,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  Christian 
than  I  have  ever  been  before,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  of  other  women 
as  well. 
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"Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  feeling  that  you  are  certain  to  be  killed 
if  you  go  into  battle.  Great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  who  cross  the  sea 
are  coming  back  to  this  country.  I  want  you  to  make  the  most  of  the 
war-time  opportunities  which  you  are  having  and  which  you  will  have 
in  greater  measure  if  you  go  to  France.  Take  care  of  your  bodies  and 
your  spirits  over  there.  The  war  is  being  fought  to  create  new  ideals, 
different  spirit,  and  new  conceptions  of  universal  peace;  and  it  is  our 
hope  and  belief  that  when  the  war  is  over  our  nation  will  take  what  it 
has  learned  out  of  this  stern  conflict  and  make  a  better  country  for  all 
the  people.  That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for.  As  you  fight  for  these 
ideals  of  liberty,  remember  that  our  prayers  will  go  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  and  will  rest  with  you  wherever  you  rest  until  you  come  back 
to  us  in  peace." 

Training  the  Soldier. 

The  next  address  was  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hale.  Through  the  whole  of 
her  talk  there  persisted  the  one  thought  that  the  model  soldier  ought 
to  be  the  model  citizen  when  the  war  is  done.  Her  subject  was  "How 
Colored  Soldiers  May  Help  Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy  by 
Being  Good  Soldiers." 

Mrs.  Hale  evidently  believes  in  soldiers,  for  she  began  her  address 
by  saying,  "I  am  glad  to  appear  before  you  because  you  are  soldiers, 
because  you  are  United  States  soldiers,  because  you  are  colored  soldiers, 
and  because  you  are  colored  soldiers  of  the  United  States  army." 

"Do  not,"  she  urged,  "go  down  to  the  level  of  any  comrades  who  are 
below  you  in  ideals.  Bring  them  up  to  your  own  higher  standards, 
raising  these  as  fast  as  you  can.  Be  model  soldiers  every  minute  of  the 
time.  Do  everything  that  is  asked  of  you  and  more.  Emulate  all  great 
characters;  and -above  all,  emulate  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ.  If 
you  do  these  things,  you  cannot  help  but  be  model  citizens  when  you 
return  to  the  United  States  after  this  war." 

God's  Intentions  for  America. 

From  the  time  that  she  uttered  the  first  words,  "Now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation," 
until  she  closed  her  remarkable  address  with  the  closing  lines  of  the 
poem,  "Tell  them  that  you  saw  me  in  the  war,"  Mrs.  J.  F.  Pierce,  mem- 
ber of  the  colored  women's  Council  of  Defence,  held  the  rapt  attention 
of  her  soldier  audience  Friday  afternoon. 

"Germany  gazes  upon  you  with  contempt  because  you  men  of  an 
humble  race  have  been  trained  and  are  being  trained  to  help 
humble  her  proud  pretensions.  But  we  gaze  upon  you  with  hope,  with 
confidence,  and  with  love.  We  gaze  upon  you  with  hope  because  we 
believe  in  God.  God  always  meant  to  have  this  nation  an  ideal  nation, 
and  we  gaze  upon  you  with  hope  and  confidence  because  we  believe  you 
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were  intended  to  help  make  our  country  the  ideal  nation  that  God 
wants  it  to  become.  We  believe  in  you.  We  have  faith  in  your  cour- 
age. We  have  faith  in  your  loyalty,  for  you  come  of  a  race  which  has 
never  yet  produced  a  traitor  to  the  flag.  We  have  faith  in  your  man- 
hood." 

Another  Message  That  Gripped. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  person  to  follow  Mrs.  Pierce,  if 
he  had  not  a  well-prepared  message,  for  the  address  had  left  the  audi- 
ence very  critical.  But  a  young  woman,  a  settlement  worker  at  Bethle- 
hem House,  had  just  the  message  needed  for  the  hour;  and  so,  when 
Fairfax  Butler,  Fisk,  '18,  stood  up  to  talk,  the  men  found  themselves 
giving  the  same  close  attention  as  before.  Soon  her  voice  became 
resonant  and  ringing  as  she  recited  the  story  of  the  desolation  of 
Belgium : 

"The  fair  cities  and  fields  of  Belgium  are  now  heaps  of  ruins  and 
fields  of  black  mud.  Every  road  in  Belgium  is  lined  with  graves.  The 
nation  is  scattered  and  desolate,  and  only  a  thin  line  now  represents 
her  in  the  trenches  of  the  Allies.  But  Belgium's  King  and  Queen  typify 
and  express  in  themselves  the  undaunted  spirit  and  purpose  of  that 
little  nation  which  stood  between  the  whole  world  and  the  German 
menace,  when  it  had  to  stand  alone.  And  if  every  cause  of  war  were 
swept  off  the  moral  map,  if  every  other  impulse  to  continued  struggle 
were  to  die  tonight,  there  is  one  underlying  inspiration  to  every  honor- 
able man  and  to  every  nation  that  respects  the  rights  of  the  weak — 
namely,  the  outrage  and  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  which  will 
suffice  to  carry  on  this  war  until  Germany  is  conquered  and  humbled." 

Pledge  of  Fealty. 

The  splendid  address  concluded  with  these  words  to  the  men: 
"You  remember  how  the  youths  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  pledged 
by  being  taken  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  made  to  place  their  hands 
upon  the  altar  and  taught  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  their  empire  and 
eternal  hostility  to  its  foes.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  consecrate  your- 
selves, and  to  make  your  consecration  count  in  this  great  struggle. 
Say,  if  you  will,  these  words:  'I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one;  and  by 
the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  this  cause  shall  be  won;  it  shall 
not  suffer  loss!" 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 


Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


A  RECORD  OF  WHICH  FISK  IS  PROUD. 


The  letter  written  below  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but  it  is 
a  record  of  persevering  endurance  which  Fisk  must  pass  on  to  others 
who  need  this  splendid  example  of  a  woman's  fight  for  a  place  to  cheer 
them.  Fisk  is  proud  of  Mrs.  Gaines,  and  wherever  she  is,  it  wants  her 
to  know  of  this  pride.  Mrs.  Gaines  is  a  member  of  the  Normal  Class 
of  1910.    Her  letter  follows: 

"Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  June  10,  1918. 
"Dear  Miss  Scribner: 

"During  the  seven  years  of  my  absence  from  Fisk  I  have  thought  of 
you  many  times.  Your  beautiful  life  and  teachings,  especially  those 
given  on  Sunday  evenings  in  your  circle,  have  always  been  very  sus- 
taining, and  have  meant  much  to  me. 

"When  I  first  left  Fisk  I  felt  all  at  sea!  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
It  was  a  dreadful  struggle!  I  spent  many  days  and  nights  seeking 
employment.  I  could  not  find  anything  clerical  or  suitable  for  my 
training.  Whenever  I  answered  an  advertisement  for  work  that  I  felt 
I  could  do,  I  was  told  colored  help  was  not  wanted.  For  a  time  I  did 
very  tiresome  and  unpleasant  work,  washing  and  dusting  crockery, 
where  I  had  to  stand  all  day,  and  only  received  the  small  sum  of  $5  a 
week.     There  were  times  when  I  felt  dreadfully  discouraged! 

"I  watched  for  all  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  finally  took  one 
for  a  stenographic  position  in  the  juvenile  court.  (I  had  had  a  course 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  in  high  school.)  To  my  great  surprise, 
I  stood  first  on  the  list,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  com- 
plaint department  of  the  court,  where  I  made  a  splendid  record  in 
efficiency.  I  did  not  let  any  opportunity  for  improving  myself  escape. 
I  took  a  course  in  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  and 
each  year  attended  night  school.  (I  have  won  four  first  prizes  for  literary 
and  oratorical  endeavors  in  this  city.)  I  entered  the  Civil  Service  with 
a  salary  of  $50  per  month;  after  four  and  a  half  years  of  service  in 
the  juvenile  court,  I  left  receiving  a  salary  of  $88. 

"I  was,  through  promotional  examination,  transferred  to  a  position 
in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  as  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  roentgenology,  where  I  am  now  working.  I  have  successfully 
passed  eight  Civil  Service  examinations  for  positions  of  stenographer, 
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clerk,  truant  officer,  and  probation  officer,  etc.  If  you  could  see  some 
of  the  nice  personal  letters  I  have  received  from  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court,  the  head  of  the  complaint  department,  and  the  chief 
probation  officer  under  whom  I  worked,  you  would  feel  proud  of  me 
now,  I  know. 

"The  Wonderful  Invisible  Helper  has  greatly  blessed  me  by  giving 
me  a  few  other  fine  friends  like  yourself,  who  have  been  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  me;  despite  many  handicaps  and  obstacles,  which  I  have 
had  to  face.  I  now  know  that  my  unkind  environment  and  obstacles 
were  given  me  for  a  purpose,  and  that  I  have  been  made  stronger  by 
and  through  them. 

"Perhaps  my  greatest  blessing  came  in  my  marriage.  Mr.  Gaines 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  of  men.  He  is  a  graduate  of  De  Pauw 
University,  this  city,  and  is  by  profession  a  lawyer. 

"Please  pardon  the  lengthy  discourse  on  my  personal  successes,  but 
I  felt  that  you  would  be  interested  to  know  if  I  had  accomplished  any- 
thing since  leaving  school.  I  have  always  remembered  your  kind 
invitation  to  write  to  you. 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $10,  which  I  would  like  for  you  to 
apply  to  the  department  that,  to  your  mind,  is  the  most  in  need.  Later 
I  shall  send  more.  Gratefully  yours, 

"Irene  McCoy  Gaines." 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN  AND  DR.  DeBERRY. 


Although  much  water  has  passed  under  the  bridge  since  Dr.  William 
N.  DeBerry,  Fisk,  '96,  was  given  such  a  splendid  anniversary  reception 
by  his  congregation,  the  News  presents,  nevertheless,  an  account  of 
that  occasion  as  it  was  so  kindly  presented  to  its  readers  by  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Republican  in  its  issue  of  May  20: 

HONOR  DR.  DeBERRY— FINISHES  NINETEEN  YEARS  HERE. 

Saint  John's  Church  Is  Packed  With  Colored  and  White  Friends 
Paying  Tribute  to  Negro  Community  Leader. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  N.  DeBerry,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Congregational 
Church,  was  given  a  reception  yesterday  afternoon  in  honor  of  the 
nineteenth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate.  There  were  present  repre- 
sentative clergymen  from  Springfield  and  out  of  town,  as  well  as  many 
laymen  who  are  interested  in  the  work  Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  is  doing  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Negro  race  in  this  city.  Kenneth 
Robbie,  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  presented 
Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  with  a  check  for  $1000  to  buy  an  automobile,  the 
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gift  of  two  friends.  The  congregation,  through  Deacon  George  R. 
Thornton,  gave  the  pastor  a  check  for  $150.  Mortgages  on  the  church 
property  aggregating  $13,500  were  burned,  the  church  now  being  free 
from  debt. 

Remarks  praising  Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  and  his  work  were  made  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Neil  McPherson,  pastor  of  Old  First  Church;  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Moxom,  pastor  emeritus  of  South  Church;  Miss  Annie  I.  Gerry, 
general  secretary  of  the  Union  Relief  Association;  Kenneth  Robbie, 
secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  Rev.  Harold 
Kingsley,  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  assistant  moderator  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Congregational  Church;  Rev.  J.  B.  Parry,  pastor  of  Hope 
Church;  Rev.  G.  R.  Waller,  pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church;  Rev. 
A.  L.  Bouldin,  pastor  of  the  Loring  Street  African  Methodist  Church, 
and  J.  Stuart  Kirkham,  of  the  Congregational  Union.  Rev.  James  A. 
Wright,  pastor  of  the  Talcott  Street  Congregational  Church,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  read  congratulatory  messages  which  had  been  sent  to  Rev. 
Dr.  DeBerry,  including  one  from  Mayor  Frank  E.  Stacy  and  Congress- 
man Frederick  H.  Gillett. 

All  of  the  speakers  were  warm  in  their  praise  of  the  work  being 
done  for  the  Negroes  by  St.  John's  Church  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Dr.  DeBerry.  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley  said  that  the  fame  of  St.  John's  has 
spread  among  the  Negroes  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  suc- 
cess attained  here  has  brought  about  a  feeling  of  hope  and  optimism 
among  those  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  Negroes.  He  declared 
that  the  career  of  Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  has  proved  a  powerful  source  of 
inspiration  to  many  a  young  Negro  in  the  South  whose  steps  were  bent 
toward  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Fisk  University  in  1896  and  from  Oberlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1899.  He  came  immediately  to  Springfield  and  took  up  the 
pastorate  of  St.  John's  Church,  where  he  has  remained  since.  He  was 
given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Lincoln  University  in  1915, 
and  in  1916  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Fisk  University. 

When  Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  came  to  St.  John's,  he  found  a  congregation 
of  100  worshiping  in  a  small  wooden  building  on  Quincy  Street.  Today 
the  church  has  385  members  and  property  valued  at  over  $74,000.  The 
new  church  edifice  was  erected  at  Hancock  and  Union  Streets  in  1911. 
St.  John's  Institutional  Activities,  Incorporated,  was  organized  in  1908, 
and  has  as  its  purpose  the  betterment  of  conditions  among  the  Negroes 
in  this  city.  It  maintains  a  home  for  working  girls,  a  boys'  club,  a  free 
employment  bureau,  a  housing  department  for  Negro  families  coming 
into- the  city,  a  social  center  for  women  and  girls,  and  a  night  school 
for  domestic  training.    All  of  these  branches  are  suitably  housed. 

The  check  for  $1000  which  Rev.  Dr.  DeBerry  received  yesterday  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  note:     "Treasurer's  check  for  $1000  for 
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the  purchase  of  an  automobile  for  Rev.  Dr.  William  N.  DeBerry,  given 
by  two  friends  of  his  work  in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  his  nine- 
teen years  of  faithful  service  to  his  race  and  the  community  of  Spring- 
field  at  large." 


PROFESSOR  WORK  LOSES  DEVOTED  MOTHER. 


Although  it  is  late  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Work,  mother 
of  our  own  Prof.  John  W.  Work,  it  is  not  too  late  to  indicate  the  sym- 
pathy of  The  News  to  the  whole  family  thus  bereaved  by  reprinting 
here  an  account  of  the  funeral  which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  Banner: 

A  GOOD  WOMAN  DEPARTED. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Samuella  Boyd  Work,  wife  of  J.  W.  Work,  Sr... 
and  mother  of  Prof.  J.  W.  Work,  Jr.,  of  Jubilee  music  fame,  Nashville 
has  lost  a  woman  of  sterling  character.  Something  of  her  fine  life  and 
character  was  told  in  the  obituary  written  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Crosthwait  at 
the  funeral  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  First  Colored  Baptist  Church, 
Eighth  Avenue,  North. 

The  funeral  was  largely  attended.  Among  the  mourners  were  a 
number  of  Mrs.  Work's  sisters,  her  husband,  John  Work,  Sr.;  Prof. 
J.  W.  Work.,  Jr.;  J.  W.  Work,  III;  Prof.  J.  F.  Work,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.; 
Russell  Work,  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa;  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ballentyne, 
Daytona,  Fla.;  Miss  Julia  A.  Work,  Nashville,  and  numerous  other 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
Mrs.  Work  had  been  a  member  for  many  years,  even  in  the  days  of  Rev. 
N.  G.  Merry,  who  erected  the  church  and  baptized  her. 

Three  of  Mrs.  Work's  pastors  were  present  and  participated  in  the 
obsequies.  Each  and  everyone  bore  testimony  in  unstinted  praise  of 
her  character  and  life  as  a  woman,  mother  and  Christian. 

Rev.  S.  L.  McDowell,  present  pastor  of  the  church,  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  preached  the  sermon.  President  McKenzie,  of  Fisk 
University,  read  the  Scriptures;  Dr.  E.  W.  D.  Isaacs  pronounced  the 
invocation;  Dr.  S.  S.  Caruthers  sang  "Fade,  Fade,  Each  Earthly  Joy, 
Jesus  Is  Mine";  Dr.  SL  W.  Crosthwait  read  the  obituary;  Dr.  W.  S. 
Ellington  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Hurt  delivered  addresses;  Dr.  Craft  prayed. 
The  church  choir  furnished  appropriate  music. 

The  flowers  were  profuse  and  beautiful.  W.  H.  McGavock  &  Co., 
directed  the  funeral.     Interment  took  place  at  Mt.  Ararat  Cemetery. 


The 

"Race  Relations"  Lectures 

Delivered  at  Fisk  University 

Have  Been  Received  from 
the  Press 


These  lectures  are  frank  and  open 
discussions  of  the  problems  which 
sever  the  races  in  the  United  States, 
but  they  treat  of  constructive  remedies 
for  the  evils  discussed.  Delivered  by  a 
group  of  well-trained  students  of  social 
problems,  the  views  presented  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value  to  other  students  of 
the  problems  discussed. 


The  price  of  One  Copy  is  Twenty-Five  Cents. 
Six  Copies  may  be  purchased  for  One  Dollar. 


Make  remittance  to 
ISAAC  FISHER,  University  Editor 
Fisk  University  -  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Close  of  the  war  does  not  affect 
students '  chance  to  receive  free 
college  education  at  government 
expense  in  Fisk  University  ^  ^ 


Authority  has  been  granted  Fisk 
University  to  maintain  the  .num- 
ber of  students  in  its  unit  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
up  to  its  full  quota  of  250  men. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  should 
make  immediate  application, 
stating  their  ages  and  the  number 
of  High  School  units  they  can 
offer.  They  should  also  furnish 
a  record  from  their  school  and 
testimonials  as  so  character. 

This  is  a  Splendid  Opportunity  to 

Secure  a  Collegiate  Education 

at  Government  Expense. 

The  situation  is  not  affected  by 
the  close  of  the  Avar. 

Address 

Fisk  University 

Nashville,  Tern 
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ol.  IX.,  No.  4. 


DECEMBER,  1918 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


£>ome 

Christmas 

Reflections 


Tke 
Sword: 

An 

Instrument 
Used  to 
Force  Men 
to  Respect 
Human  Rights 


Why 

must  this 
be  so? 

ANSWER. 
YOU— 


Parents  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  your  children  the  fear  of  God  and  respect  for  the  rights 

of  others, 
Teachers  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  each  child  respect  the  rights  of  other  children  at  school, 
Professors  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  the  equitable  laws  of  human  rights  to  youth, 
Ministers  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  men  everywhere  that  all  men  stand  equal  before  God, 
Editors  whose  duty  it  is  to  lead  public  opinion  in  demands  for  justice  to  all, 
Lawmakers  whose  statutes  ought  to  be  equitable  and  in  keeping  with  Divine  laws. 
Judges  and  Courts  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  law  alike  for  all  races,  creeds  and  con- 
ditions, 
Professing  Christians  who  duty  it  is  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  affairs  of  men. 


The  World's  Basic  Notions  of  Justice  are  Received  from  these  Classes. 


<£^ 


<r$a* 


The  Demobilization  of  the 

Students' Army  Training 
Corps 

at  Fisk  University 


Will  compel  a  number  of  its 
students  to  leave  school  un- 
less friends  place  into  the 
hands  of  the  University  im- 
mediately funds  through 
which  loans  can  be  made 
to  worthy  students,  or  other 
means  provided  to  help 
them  remain  in 
school. 


The  war  has  proven  that  college 
trained  men  and  women  are 
indispensable  in  great  crises. 


Persons  interested  should  correspond 
with  the  President  of  the  University. 
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CHRISTMAS  MEDITATIONS. 

(Editorial.) 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  PEACE. 


The  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  has  caused  a  cessation  of  armed 
conflict,  but  it  has  not  given  permanent  peace  to  the  world.  The  great 
Peace  Conference,  to  which  all  thoughts  have  turned,  will  express  the 
collective  wisdom  and  conscience  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  of 
the  most  influential  nations  represented  there.  But  the  world  must 
not  delude  itself  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  seen  the  last  of  wars 
and  heard  the  last  "rumors  of  wars." 

Pessimistic?  Not  in  the  least.  The  writer  was  never  more  opti- 
mistic relative  to  the  outlook  for  peace  than  at  the  present  moment. 
He  is  trying  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and  to  predicate 
conclusions  upon  those  facts.  It  is  essentially  the  same  world,  with 
all  of  its  yesterday  problems;  its  bygone  antagonisms;  its  prejudices 
born  of  lack  of  acquaintance;  its  desires  for  supremacy;  its  impatience 
of  necessary  restraints;  its  passion  for  honors;  its  partial  contempt 
for  the  weak;  its  unwillingness  to  believe  that  God  has  any  interest 
in  the  unkempt  and  vile  urchins  of  the  cities'  darkest  spots,  and  in 
the  "peculiar"  peoples  of  the  earth  whose  ideals  and  manners  we  de- 
spise; and  that  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  actually  in- 
tervenes in  the  affairs  of  the  nations  and  men. 

No,  the  signing  of  the  armistice  terms  which  took  the  last  one  of 
the  Central  Powers  out  of  the  list  of  combatants  did  not  change  the 
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characters  of  men;  and  the  signing  of  the  Great  Peace  Treaty  will  not 
chain  forever  the  passions  of  ambitious  men. 

In  This  We  Rejoice  On  Christmas  Day. 

But  on  the  Christmas  of  this  year — the  most  hopeful  that  we  have 
had  since  the  happy  angels  sang  them  together  in  announcing  the 
birth  of  Christ,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  And  on  earth  peace.  .  .  " 
— on  this  Christian  Anniversary  we  shall  rejoice  in  this:  that  a  group 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth  have  consented  to  make  concrete 
their  notions  of  Christianity  and  national  morality. 

To  make  the  meaning  clear,  let  us  examine  briefly  parts  of  the 
much-discussed  "Fourteen  Peace  Terms"  of  the  United  States,  accepted 
with  but  slight  modification  by  our  Allies,  as  expressing  their  own 
peace  aims;  and  by  the  Central  Powers  as  terms  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  sue  for  peace: 

The  5th  peace  term  demands  that  in  adjusting  colonial  claims,  "the 
interests  of  the  populations  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable 
claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined." 

The  6th,  stipulates  for  justice  to  Russia. 

The  7th,  demands  justice  for  Belgium. 

The  8th,  demands  justice  for  France. 

The  9th,  demands  justice  for  Italy,  (for  her  population  remaining 
without  her  bounds  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic;  and  for 
members  of  the  Slavonic  race  within  her  territory). 

The  10th,  demands  "freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop- 
ment" for  all  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary.  This  means  freedom 
for  the  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenes,  Slovenes,  Dalmatians,  Italians,  Croa- 
tians,  Slovaks,  Rumanians  and  the  Magyar  lower  classes. 

The  11th,  demands  justice  for  all  of  the  Balkan  States,  Rumania, 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  being  specially  named. 

The  12th,  stipulates  for  justice  to  Turkey  and  for  the  Armenians, 
Mesopotamians,  Arabians  and  other  peoples  so  barbarously  dealt  with 
by  Turkey. 

The  13th,  demands  justice  for  Poland. 

Criticisms  of  Peace  Terms. 

It  has  been  seriously  objected  that  these  peace  terms  as  defined  by 
President  Wilson  are  fatally  defective.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  may 
be  defective  in  many  respects,  and  that  another  statesman  with  a  body 
of  facts  before  him  different  from  those  on  which  the  President  out- 
lined his  peace  terms  might  have  drawn  a  different  bill  for  peace.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  "Fourteen  Peace  Terms"  laid  down  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  will  not  reach  in  all  countries  the  highest  point  of  ap- 
proval as  being  a  document  of  broadest  political  wisdom. 
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But,  and  this  is  highly  important:  The  "Fourteen  Peace  Terms," 
despite  their  political  defects,  represent  a  conscious  intent  to  apply 
concretely  to  world  conditions  the  maxims  of  Christian  morality.  I  am 
not  at  all  concerned  with  the  political  faith  of  the  President  who  drew  up 
this  bill  for  peace,  nor  do  I  hold  a  brief  for  the  "Points"  in  the  exact 
phrasing  employed  by  the  President.  I  would  examine  the  bill  and 
make  this  comment  relative  to  it  if  a  Republican  President,  or  citizen 
of  other  belief  had  drafted  it.  The  point  of  importance  is  that  the  peace 
terms  do  not  demand  justice  for  mankind  in  the  glittering  generalities 
so  much  employed  by  political  parties  and  which  are  drawn  in  blanket 
form  so  that  no  mandate  relative  to  a  particular  case  can  be  discerned; 
but  these  terms  are  drafted  so  that  particular  wrongs  may  be  pointed 
out  to  be  redressed.  The  writer  has  perfect  sympathy  with  all  those 
statesmen  who  ask  for  a  program  of  greater  detail  than  is  contained 
in  the  "Fourteen  Points."  He  is  immeasurably  encouraged  because  the 
criticisms  have  been  made  and  continue  to  be  made,  for — 

(a)  The  fact  that  one  statesman,  speaking  for  a  group  of  nations, 
has  attempted  to  draft  a  program  for  the  righting  of  wrongs  done  to 
particular  peoples  and  nations  is  the  sign  of  a  long  step  toward  peace; 
and — ■ 

(b)  The  fact  that  other  statesmen  who  love  justice  and  mercy  and 
who  are  determined  to  leave  no  loophole  through  which  justice  may 
fail  to  oe  done  to  each  little  group  are  criticizing  that  forward  step  de- 
cause  it  is  not  forward  enough,  is  a  longer  step,  still,  toward  peace. 

In  the  "Fourteen  Points"  one  spokesman  for  a  group  of  nations 
says,  "By  this  program  mankind  takes  a  step  toward  justice  and  peace." 
In  the  criticisms  of  the  "Fourteen  Points"  by  other  statesmen  the 
mandate  reads:  "The  step  is  imperfect.  Step  higher!"  Is  not  this 
cause  for  rejoicing  on  Christmas  Day? 

Concrete  Programs  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

In  the  peace  terms  of  the  Allies,  as  defined  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  one  finds  very  definite  statements  relative  to  the  reparation 
which  Germany  must  make  for  damages  done  to  person  and  property; 
and  in  the  general  statement  of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies,  made  one 
year  before  to  President  Wilson  by  the  Allies,  it  was  stated  that  the 
reparation  to  be  demanded  would  be  set  up  in  detail  when  the  Central 
Powers  were  defeated. 

But  if  one  wishes  to  see  how  the  great  middle  class  are  thinking 
about  programs  of  reform,  he  should  read  the  war  aims  of  the  Labor 
and  Socialist  parties.  Ostensibly,  the  program  is  that  of  British  labor, 
but  is  has  been  adopted  by  the  labor  parties  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium;  and  some  of  its  demands  are  endorsed  by  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States. 

In  another  place  in  the  News  there  is  published  a  digest  of  these 
war  aims  of  labor;   but  the  reader  must  have  the  whole  document  be- 
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fore  him  to  understand  what  laboring  people  regard  as  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  reform  and  progress.  They  know  what  they  want  in  concrete 
cases;  and  they  state  it  with  an  exactness  which  leaves  little  to  be 
understood. 

There  is  a  valuable  meaning  in  all  of  this.  The  more  or  less  con- 
crete demands  in  President  Wilson's  "Fourteen  Peace  Terms,"  the 
concrete  demands  of  Lloyd  George,  the  ultra-concrete  demands  of  the 
labor  parties,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  President's  terms  for  alleged 
lack  of  definite  aims  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is  beginning 
to  want  the  maxims  of  highest  morality  applied  to  the  settlement  of 
concrete  disputes  among  men.  It  wants  Christianity  brought  out  of 
the  realms  of  pulpits,  text-books  and  theses,  and  applied  to  the  wrongs 
and  injustices  which  daily  vex  the  souls  of  men  in  specific  cases. 
Stated  negatively,  the  world  does  not  want  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  that  passion  for  justice  which  condemns  dishonesty,  but  fails  to 
provide  and  administer  punishment  to  the  man  who  stole  my  neigh- 
bor's horse  yesterday  and  still  has  the  animal  in  possession. 

A  Better  World  f    Yes. 

If  this  be  true,  the  world  is  nearer  to  peace  today  than  it  has  ever 
been  before;  and  if  it  permanently  adopts  the  policy  of  righting  par- 
ticular wrongs,  it  will  march  steadily  toward  a  perfect  peace. 

We  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  President's  attempt  to 
phrase  a  14-Point  program  of  justice  for  the  weak.  We  rejoice  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  an  English  statesman  has  tried  to  do  the 
same  for  certain  oppressed  of  our  day.  We  are  grateful  that  labor  has 
been  willing  to  speak  very  definitely  for  itself  and  for  other  weak 
groups  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  And  we  are  glad  that 
persons  have  said  of  some  of  these  programs:  "They  do  not  go  far 
enough."  For  all  of  these  things  point  to  the  setting  up  of  higher 
standards  for  those  nations  calling  themselves  Christian;  and  they 
are  signs  heralding  a  better  world  which  is  to  be.    . 

Isaac  Fisher. 


VALUABLE  DOCUMENTS  FOE  KEADEKS  WHILE  THE 
PEACE  CONFEKENCE  KEMAINS  IN  SESSION. 


United  States,  War  Aims  of.  The  "Fourteen  Peace  Terms"  enun- 
ciated by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  an  address  to  Congress,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1918. 

These  have  been  criticized  in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  London 
Saturday  Review  as  being  "vague,"  and  the  whole  program  has  been 
attacked  as  lacking  definiteness.    Nevertheless,  barring  two  exceptions 
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to  be  noted  later,  the  Allies  have  accepted  them  as  expressing  their 
own  war  aims;  and  the  Central  Powers  accepted  them  as  the  basis  on 
which  they  sued  for  peace. 

The  Fourteen  Peace  Terms. 

1.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at;  after  which  there 
shall  be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any  kind,  but  di- 
plomacy shall  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  terri- 
torial waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be 
closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement 
of  international  covenants. 

3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its 
maintenance. 

4.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments 
will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

5.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  pop- 
ulations concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims 
of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,  and  such  a  settlement 
of  all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co- 
operation of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  de- 
termination of  her  own  political  development  and  national  policy,  and 
assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under 
institutions  of  her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a  welcome,  assist- 
ance also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire. 
The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to 
come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their  comprehension 
of  her  needs  as  distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  in- 
telligent and  unselfish  sympathy. 

7.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and 
restored  without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  en- 
joys in  common  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will 
serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations  in  the 
laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  relations  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act 
the  whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  im- 
paired. 

8.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions 
restored;  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that  peace  may  once 
more  be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 

9.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along 
clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

10.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungry,  whose  place  among  the  nations 
we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development. 

11.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated;  occu- 
pied territories  restored;  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea;  and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  de- 
termined by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  established  lines  of 
allegiance  and  nationality;  and  international  guaranties  of  the  political 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several 
Balkan  States  should  be  entered  into. 

12.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which  are 
now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of 
life  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop- 
ment, and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free 
passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international 
guaranties. 

13.  An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should 
include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should 
be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific 
covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

The  Allies  "reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom"  relative  to  the 
2nd  Term,  dealing  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  This  practically  re- 
jects the  principle  laid  down  therein. 

The  7th  and  8th  Terms  have  been  more  carefully  defined  by  the 
Allies  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "evac- 
uated," "freed"  and  "restored,"  and  to  make  certain  that  they  shall 
include  compensation  by  Germany  for  all  damages  done  to  the  civilian 
populations  of  the  Allies  and  to  their  property. 

The  Entente  Allies,  War  Aims  of,  as  stated  by  Prime  Minister 
Lloyd  George,  January  5,  1918.  In  certain  respects  these  are  more  defi- 
nite than  those  drawn  up  by  President  Wilson.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
"Reply  of  the  Allies  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  January 
10,  1917— cited  hereafter: 
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(a)    War  Aims  of  Allies,  oy  Lloyd  George. 

1.  "Complete  restoration,  political,  territorial,  and  economic,  of  the 
independence  of  Belgium  and  such  reparation  as  can  be  made  for  the 
devastation  of  its  towns  and  provinces." 

2.  "The  restoration  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  the  occupied  parts 
of  France,  Italy  and  Rumania.  The  complete  withdrawal  of  the  alien 
army  and  the  reparation  for  injustice  done  is  a  fundamental  condition 
of  permanent  peace." 

3.  "We  mean  to  stand  by  the  French  democracy  to  the  death  in  the 
demand  they  make  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  great  wrong  of  1871, 
when,  without  any  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  population,  two  French 
provinces  were  torn  from  the  side  of  France  and  incorporated  in  the 
German  Empire." 

4.  "An  independent  Poland,  comprising  those  genuinely  Polish  ele- 
ments who  desire  to  form  part  of  it,  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the 
stability  of  Western  Europe." 

5.  "Unless  genuine  self-government  on  true  democratic  principles 
is  granted  to  those  Austro-Hungarian  nationalities  who  have  long  de- 
sired it,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  the  removal  of  those  causes  of 
unrest  in  that  part  of  Europe  which  have  so  long  threatened  its  gen- 
eral peace." 

6.  "The  satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Italians  for 
union  with  those  of  their  own  race  and  tongue." 

7.  "That  justice  be  done  to  men  of  Rumanian  blood  and  speech  in 
their  legitimate  aspirations." 

8.  "We  do  not  challenge  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
in  the  home  lands  of  the  Turkish  race  with  its  capital  at  Constanti- 
nople— the  passage  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  being 
internationalized  and  neutralized — Arabia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine  are  in  our  judgment  entitled  to  a  recognition  of 
their  separate  national  conditions." 

9.  "With  regard  to  the  German  colonies,  I  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  they  are  held  at  the  disposal  of  a  Conference  whose  de- 
cision must  have  primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  such  colonies." 

10.  "Finally,  there  must  be  reparation  for  injuries  done  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law." 

(b)  War  Aims  of  Allies  ,("Reply  of  Allies  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.") 

"The  Allies'  *  *  *  war  aims  are  well  known;  they  have 
been  repeatedly  denned  by  the  heads  of  their  various  governments. 
These  war  aims  will  only  be  set  forth  in  detail,  with  all  the  compensa- 
tions and  equitable  indemnities  for  harm  suffered,  at  the  moment  of 
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negotiation.     But  the  civilized  world  knows  that  they  imply  necessa- 
rily and  first  of  all — 

1.  "The  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  with  the 
compensations  due  to  them; 

2.  "The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territory  in  France,  in  Russia, 
in  Rumania,  and  just  reparation; 

3.  "The  reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime 
and  based  at  once  on  respect  for  nationalities  and  on  the  right  to  full 
security  and  liberty  of  economic  development  possessed  by  all  peoples, 
small  and  great,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  territorial  conventions  and 
international  settlements  such  as  to  guarantee  land  and  sea  frontiers 
against  unjustified  attacks; 

4.  "The  restitution  of  provinces  formerly  torn  from  the  Allies  by 
force  or  against  the  wish  of  their  inhabitants; 

5.  "The  liberation  of  the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs,  Rumanes, 
and  Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination; 

6.  "The  setting  free  of  the  population  subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny 
of  the  Turks; 

7.  "And  the  turning  out  of  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  de- 
cidedly foreign  to  Western  civilization." 

Socialists  and  Labor  Parties  (of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium and  in  part  of  the  United  States),  War  Aims  of,  adopted  December 
28,  1917,  and  reaffirmed  in  London,  February  23,  1918.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  views  of  the  labor  parties  in  all  of  the  Allied 
countries  will  not  be  entirely  ignored  by  the  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Labor's  War  Aims — A  Digest. 

1.    Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  as  below — 

(a)  A  League  of  Nations; 

(6)  The  complete  democratization  of  all  countries;  the  removal 
of  all  the  arbitrary  powers  who,  until  now,  have  assumed  the 
right  of  choosing  between  peace  and  war;  the  maintenance 
or  creation  of  legislatures  elected  by  and  on  behalf  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  people;  the  suppression  of  secret  di- 
plomacy, to  be  replaced  by  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
under  the  control  of  popular  legislatures,  and  the  publication 
of  all  treaties,  which  must  never  be  in  contravention  of  the 
stipulation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(c)  The  League  of  Nations,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
certed abolition  of  compulsory  military  service  in  all  coun- 
tries, must  first  take  steps  for  the  prohibition  of  fresh  ar- 
maments on  land  and  sea,  and  for  the  common  limitation  of 
existing  armaments  by  which  all  the  peoples  are  burdened; 
as  well  as  the  control  of  war  manufactures  and  the  enforce- 
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ment  of  such  agreements  as  may  be  agreed  to  thereupon.  The 
States  must  undertake  such  manufactures  themselves,  so  as 
entirely  to  abolish  profit-making  armament  firms,  whose 
pecuniary  interest  lies  always  in  the  war  scares  and  pro- 
gressive competition  in  the  preparation  for  war." 

2.  Reparation  by  the  German  Government  under  the  direction  of 
an  international  Commission  of  the  wrong  admittedly  done  to  Bel- 
gium; payment  by  the  former  for  all  the  damage  that  has  resulted 
from  this  wrong,  and  the  restoration  of  Belgium  to  complete  and  un- 
trammelled independent  sovereignty,  leaving  to  the  decision  of  the 
Belgian  people  the  determination  of  their  own  future  policy  in  all  re- 
spects. 

3.  Permission  for  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  decide  what 
is  to  be  their  future  political  position. 

4.  Deprecating  any  imperialistic  ambitions  of  Italy,  demand  is 
made  that  those  of  Italian  blood  who  have  been  left  outside  of  the 
natural  boundaries  of  Italy  by  past  diplomatic  agreements  be  per- 
mitted to  unite  with  their  kinsmen. 

5.  For  Poland  and  other  lands  under  foreign  domination  inhabited 
by  other  races,  the  principle  is  invoked  of  allowing  each  people  to  set- 
tle its  own  destiny. 

6.  It  is  demanded  for  the  Jews  of  all  countries  that  they  be  given 
"the  same  elementary  rights  of  tolerance,  freedom  of  residence  and 
trade,  and  equal  citizenship  that  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  every  nation."  The  hope  is  expressed  "that  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable by  agreement  among  all  nations  to  set  Palestine  free  from  the 
harsh  and  oppressive  government  of  the  Turk,  in  order  that  the  coun- 
try may  form  a  free  state,  under  international  guarantee,  to  which 
such  of  the  Jewish  people  as  desire  to  do  so  may  return  and  may  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  free  from  interference  by  those  of  alien  race 
or  religion." 

7.  The  settlement  of  the  Balkans  problem  on  the  basis  of  "(a)  the 
complete  freedom  of  these  people  to  settle  their  own  destinies,  irre- 
spective of  Austrian,  Turkish,  or  other  foreign  dominion;  (b)  the  in- 
dependent sovereignties  of  the  several  nationalities  in  those  districts 
in  which  these  are  largely  predominant;  (c)  the  universal  adoption  of 
religious  tolerance,  the  equal  citizenship  of  all  races,  and  local  auton- 
omy; (d)  a  Customs  Union  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  States; 
and  (e)  the  entry  of  all  the  Balkan  National  States  into  a  Federation 
for  the  concerted  arrangement  by  mutual  agreement  among  them- 
selves of  all  matters  of  common  concern." 

8.  "The  whole  civilized  world  condemns  the  handing  back  to  the 
universally  execrated  rule  of  the  Turkish  Government  any  subject  peo- 
ple which  has  once  been  freed  from  it.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  they  cannot 
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be  restored  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  and  his  pashas."  If  it  be 
found  impossible  to  allow  the  subject  peoples  to  settle  their  own  des- 
tinies, it  is  demanded  that  they  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

9.  Touching  the  Colonies  of  Tropical  Africa,  and  objecting  to  their 
being  the  booty  of  any  nation,  the  Labor  Parties  demand  that  "In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impracticable  here  to  leave  the  various  peo- 
ples concerned  to  settle  their  own  destinies,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  would  be  best  served  by  the  full  and  frank 
abandonment  by  all  the  belligerents  of  any  dreams  of  an  African  em- 
pire; the  transfer  of  the  present  colonies  of  the  European  Powers  in 
tropical  Africa,  however  the  limits  of  this  area  may  be  defined,  to  the 
proposed  supernational  authority  or  League  of  Nations  herein  sug- 
gested, and  their  administration  under  the  legislative  council  of  that 
authority  as  a  single  independent  African  state,  with  its  own  trained 
staff,  on  the  principles  of  (1)  taking  account  in  each  locality  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  when  these  can  be  ascertained;  (2)  protection  of 
the  natives  against  exploitation  and  oppression  and  the  preservation 
of  their  tribal  interests;  (3)  all  revenues  raised  to  be  expended  for 
the  welfare  and  development  of  the  African  state  itself,  and  (4)  the 
permanent  neutralization  of  this  African  state  and  its  abstention  from 
participation  in  international  rivalries  or  any  future  wars." 

11.  "Demand  that  if  there  are  other  territories  in  which  transfer 
of  sovereignty  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  transfer 
shall  be  made  the  subject  of  'amicable  bargaining'  with  an  equivalent 
exchange,  in  money  or  otherwise." 

12.  The  removal  of  economic  barriers — no  hostile  discriminations 
against  foreign  countries. 

13.  Restoration  of  the  "homes,  farms,  factories,  public  buildings, 
and  means  of  communication  in  France,  Belgium,  Tyrol,  and  North 
Italy,  East  Prussia,  Poland,  Galica,  Russia,  Rumania,  the  Balkans, 
Greece,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Central  Africa;  that  the  restora- 
tion should  not  be  limited3  to  compensation  for  public  buildings,  capi- 
talist "undertakings,  and  material  property  proved  to  be  destroyed  or 
damaged,  but  should  be  extended  to  setting  up  the  wage-earners  and 
peasants  themselves  in  homes  and  employments     *       *       *." 

14.  "Full  and  free  judicial  investigation  into  the  accusations  so 
freely  made  on  all  sides  that  particular  governments  have  ordered, 
and  particular  officers  have  exercised,  acts  of  cruelty,  oppression,  vio- 
lence and  theft  against  individual  victims  for  which  no  justification 
can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  usages  of  war.       *       *       * 

"It  should  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  peace  that  there  should 
be  forthwith  set  up  a  court  of  claims  and  accusations,  which  should 
investigate  all  such  allegations  as  may  be  brought  before  it,  summon 
the  accused  person  or  Government  to  answer  the  complaint,  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  and  award  compensation  or  damages,  payable  by  the 
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individual  or  Government  condemned,  to  the  persons  who  had  suffered 
wrong,  or  to  their  dependents." 

Conclusion. 

While  very  little  is  being  said  in  public  discussions  about  this  bill 
which  labor  has  drawn,  the  demands  recited  herein  will  exert  a  more 
powerful  influence  upon  the  Conference  than  any  other  single  agency 
behind  the  scenes;  and  if  one  will  read  the  drafts  of  the  war  aims  of 
the  several  spokesmen  for  the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Nations  he 
will  find  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  original  or  new  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  latter.  Labor  drafted  her  war  aims  in  1917.  They  are 
much  more  exhaustive  in  definition  than  is  even  hinted  in  the  digest 
prepared  above;  and,  so,  the  reader  should  consult  these  aims  in  the 
original,  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  country. 


CORPOEAL  W.  M.  WINSTON  WEITES  INTEEESTING 
LETTEE  FEOM  FRANCE. 


Beginning  his  letter  with  the  long  address — "3rd  Pin.  Co.  C,  325 
F.  S.  Bn.,  A.  P.  0.  766,  A.  E.  F.,  via  N.  Y.,"  Corporal  W.  M.  Winston  has 
sent  the  following  very  interesting  letter  to  one  who  had  been  inter- 
ested in  him  before  he  left  Fisk  to  enter  the  United  States  Army: 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher: 

This  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  I  am  sure,  coming  at  such  a  time  as 
this,  but  I  have  just  received  the  June  copy  of  the  News  and  I  want  to 
express  to  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  read  the  good  news  of  our  school. 
It  really  took  me  back  to  the  days  at  Fisk.  I  have  read  every  line 
most  eagerly  and  was  sorry  indeed,  when  I  came  to  the  end. 

I  enjoyed  very,  very  much  your  address  delivered  in  presenting  the 
McMurdy  Flag  Pole  to  the  University.  I  certainly  wish  I  had  been 
there  to  hear  you.  ...  I  can  form  a  picture  of  the  fellows  in 
company  formation  gathered  around  and  the  girls.  I  know  it  was  a 
very  fitting  occasion. 

I  followed  with  interest  the  campus  news  and  notes.  I  just  heard 
from  a  friend  there  that  Mrs.  Morrow  has  passed  away.  I  am  sure  it 
was  a  great  shock  to  Dr.  Morrow.  Mrs.  Morrow  was  like  a  mother  to 
me.  She  was  my  first  Sunday  school  teacher  and  I  was  very  much 
attached  to  her.  I  can  never  forget  the  day  I  last  saw  her  when  I 
went  to  say  good-bye  before  I  went  to  camp.  She  read  me  a  story  of 
an  English  soldier  in  a  hospital  wounded  by  a  German  shell  and  after 
praying  for  me  she  gave  me  her  blessing  and  sent  me  away.    She  was 
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like  a  mother  to  me  and  her  death  is  a  great  loss;   as  great  a  one  as 
one  of  my  own  kin. 

I  am  getting  along  splendidly  over  here  in  France.  I  am  a  real 
soldier  now.  After  having  passed  through  several  gas  attacks;  being 
in  towns  under  heavy  bombardment,  and  travelling  roads  under  shell 
fire,  I  think  I  am  a  soldier.  This  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  me.  If 
I  should  return  safely  by  some  Divine  providence  I  think  I  shall  be 
all  the  better  for  having  undergone  it.  I  can't  forget  the  help  you  gave 
me  in  deciding  to  enter  the  army.  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  and 
again  for  your  kind  advice.  I  know  the  conditions  around  Fisk  are 
unusual.  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  campus  in  its  military  aspect.  I 
know  you  people  are  crowded  and  I  should  like  to  see  how  the  situa- 
tion is  handled,  although  I  know  it  is  handled  well.  But  the  whole 
country  is  experiencing  unusual  things  and  it  is  no  more  than  fitting 
and  proper  that  Fisk  should  do  her  share  and  I  am  glad  she  is  doing  it. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Dove  of  Peace  will  once  more 
fly  over  the  countries  now  in  the  death  struggle  of  war.  We  can  see 
it  now.  We  can  see  the  reward  of  our  struggles  and  sacrifices.  Bul- 
garia is  out  of  the  war,  Austria  will  soon  be,  and  according  to  all  phy- 
sical laws,  Germany  must  soon  accept  unconditional  surrender.  I  am 
not  blood-thirsty,  Mr.  Fisher,  but  I  have  seen  what  havoc  Germany  has 
wrought  in  France.  I  have  seen  whole  towns  wiped  out  of  existence. 
I  have  seen  the  beautiful  churches  either  pillaged  or  destroyed.  I  have 
seen  even  the  ground  made  impassable,  with  not  a  single  tree,  not  even 
a  shrub  left  standing,  and  for  these  reasons  I  wish  no  peace  with  Ger- 
mans until  they  have  been  given  an  overdose  of  their  own  medicine. 
As  eager  as  I  am  to  return  home  and  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  complete 
my  education,  I  am  willing  to  give  another  year,  if  needs  be,  to  my 
country  so  that  justice  can  be  meted  to  the  Hun.  Of  course  it  is  not 
left  for  me  to  say. 

Please  tell  the  folks  at  Fisk  the  boys  are  doing  fine.  Of  course,  at 
times  they  are  lonesome  and  homesick,  but  they  are  kept  so  busy  they 
don't  have  time  to  be  so  long.  We  have  seen  some  lively  action  since 
coming  to  France.  We  have  been  where  the  big  guns  roar  all  night 
long  and  sound  like  a  continuous  roar  of  thunder.  We  have  been  in 
the  Vosges  and  the  Argonne  Forest.  I  have  a  history  to  relate  when 
I  return.    Give  my  best  wishes  to  Mrs.  Fisher  and  Constance.       .       .     . 

I  am  quite  sure  these  are  very  busy  times  for  you,  but  just  a  word 
from  you  at  any  time  is  appreciated.  Very  sincerely, 

Winston. 

P.  S.     Will  you  please  send  me  a  catalog? 
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A  POEM  FOE  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR, 
THE  RECESSIONAL. 
By  Rudyard  Kipling. 


God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line, 

Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 
Dominion  over  palm  and  pine — ■ 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — Lest  we  forget! 

*The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

Far  called,  our  navies  melt  away; 

On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire; 
Lo,  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 

Is  one  with  Ninevah  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

*If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  thee  in  awe, 

Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

fOr  lesser  breeds  without  the  law, — 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget! 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard, — 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust, 

And  guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard, — 

For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

Thy  mercy  on  thy  people,  Lord! 

Amen. 


*The  original  is  not  italicized. 

fWhether  the  author  intended  this  line  to  satirize  certain  public  notions, 
or  to  express,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  personal  concepts  relative  to  the 
races  of  men,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  would  not  use  it  now,  if  he  had  to  re- 
draft the  poem.  The  line  mars  what  were  otherwise  a  composition  of  loftiest 
sentiments,  even  though  the  meaning  is  interpreted  as  beneficent. — Editor. 
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Democracy  was  not  invented  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  United  States.  But  neither  was  it  intended  to  exclude 
that  race  from  its  beneficent  reign.  Because  there  are  so  many  who, 
looking  to  the  past,  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  present  and  the 
future  hold  any  promise  of  the  extension  of  democracy  to  the  Negro, 
it  becomes  necessary  at  times  to  record  some  of  democracy's  gains,  so 
that  the  doubting  may  see  and  be  convinced  that  the  future  need  not, 
necessarily,  be  as  the  past. 

The  editorial  following  and  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  based  are 
eloquent  of  a  new  attitude  being  taken  toward  law  and  order  and 
toward  a  newspaper's  duty  to  stand  for  it.  Twice  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  a  mob  tried  to  storm  a  jail  and  lynch  a  prisoner.  Let  the  Journal 
of  that  city  conclude  the  story: 

"A  TRIUMPH  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER. 


"We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  out  of  it  all  law  and  order 
have  come  triumphant.  The  one  thing  which  the  mob  set  out  to  do  it 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  mob  did  not  get  the  prisoner.  There  was  no 
lynching  in  Winston-Salem. 

"For  saving  us  from  that  disgrace  we  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  brave  men  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  and  upholding  the  law  in  our  community.  More  than  one 
officer,  both  of  the  police  force  and  the  militia,  are  dead  or  wounded. 
But  the  prisoner  whom  they  were  sworn  to  protect  is  safe. 

"In  that  fact  we  rejoice,  not  because  we  care  more  for  the  fate  of 
the  brute  who  committed  the  awful  crime  than  any  of  the  members  of 
the  mob  cared,  but  because  we  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  law 
and  desire  above  all  things  else  in  these  times  of  stress  and  strain  to 
see  the  law  prevail. 

"The  prisoner,  if  he  is  guilty,  deserves  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
the  law,  which  is  death.  But  for  a  mob  to  kill  him  is  not  to  lynch  the 
prisoner  merely,  but  to  lynch  the  law  also.  The  prisoner,  if  guilty, 
will  die.  Every  member  of  the  mob  knows  the  courts  will  so  decree. 
Not  in  all  the  history  of  North  Carolina  has  any  man  ever  escaped  the 
death  penalty  after  being  convicted  of  such  a  crime  as  was  perpetrated 
here  Saturday  night.  This  gives  us  more  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the 
failure  of  the  mob. 
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"The  mob  disgraced  itself  before  the  world,  and  not  only  in  Winston- 
Salem  and  Forsyth  County.  The  officers  stand  forth  as  conquerors. 
The  whole  state  rejoices  in  their  victory.  Wherever  the  story  of  the 
awful  tragedy  has  been  heard  the  officers  of  Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth 
County  are  hailed  as  heroes.  For  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  they  saved 
the  law  from  destruction. 

"Law-abiding  citizens  of  Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  County  should 
be  proud.  There  has  been  no  lynching  here.  Other  cities  have  had 
their  mobs  and  their  lynchings,  too.  Winston-Salem  had  only  the  mob. 
Charlotte  had  its  mob,  and  a  helpless  criminal  was  dragged  from  a 
hospital  and  shot  to  death  for  shooting  a  policeman  who  did  not  die. 
Salisbury  had  its  mob,  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  from  the  jail  and 
lynched.  Goldsboro  had  its  mob,  which  accomplished  its  purpose  by 
hanging  the  criminal  and  riddling  his  body  with  bullets.  Less  than 
ten  days  ago  Wake  County  had  its  mob,  and  the  criminal  was  shot  a 
hundred  times.     Winston-Salem  had  its  mob,  but  the  prisoner  is  safe. 

"In  this  matter  we  would  not  overlook  or  forget  the  prompt  action 
of  Governor  Bickett  and  the  quick  response  of  the  commanders  of 
Camps  Polk  and  Greene,  and  others  who  so  generously  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  local  authorities.  For  this  the  whole  state  is  proud.  And  in 
this  mobs  have  been  taught  a  lesson  which  they  will  not  soon  forget. 

"The  outcome  of  it  all  is  that,  through  the  courage  of  our  own 
officers  and  the  prompt  action  of  the  state  authorities,  a  lynching  has 
been  averted  in  Winston-Salem.  Not  only  that,  but  the  county  jail 
holds  many  who  are  charged  with  inciting  a  riot. 

"And  not  only  these,  but  many  others.  The  investigation  must  be 
thorough.  It  will  be.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  must  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  justice.  If  law  and  order  are  to  prevail,  the  offenders  must 
be  punished.  To  the  men  who  bravely  risked  their  lives  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  an  enlightened  government  we  are 
looking  for  the  fullest  protection.  The  solicitor  of  the  district  should 
lose  no  time  and,  we  believe,  will  not,  in  bringing  these  defiers  of  the 
law  to  account. 

"That  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  mobs  in  the  future.  Too  long 
have  the  authorities  of  this  state  been  lenient  with  temporary  an- 
archists who  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Let 
Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  County  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  such  offenders.  Every  law-abiding,  Cod-fearing 
citizen  in  the  state  will  watch  with  approval  the  vigorous  prosecution 
and  conviction  of  all  those  who  undertook  to  trample  the  law  under 
their  feet  on  the  streets  of  Winston-Salem." 

Mob  rule  cannot  flourish  in  a  community  where  officers  of  the  law 
take  the  stand  recorded  above,  and  in  which  editors  write  in  such  a 
vein  as  that  of  the  Journal  editorial  just  cited.  The  man  who  wrote 
that  editorial  is  no  half-hearted  believer  in  the  majesty  of  law  and  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  to  obey  the  law  under  all  circumstances.    He  means 
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what  he  wrote  about  mob  rule.  Recently  there  have  been  many  edi- 
torials written  on  the  subject  of  mob  rule;  but  the  Journal  editorial  is 
an  editorial  against  lawlessness  written  by  a  man  who  is  opposed  to 
lawlessness  even  in  the  punishment  of  Negroes.  There  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference between  the  two. 

A  Challenge  to  Negroes  of  Winston-Salem. 

The  G-overnor  of  North  Carolina,  the  police  of  Winston-Salem,  the 
commanders  of  Camps  Polk  and  Greene,  by  their  action  to  prevent  the 
putting  to  death  of  a  man  without  trial  because  he  was  a  Negro;  and 
the  action  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  in  boldly  endorsing  their  course 
— actions  all  in  support  of  the  majesty  of  the  law — challenge  every 
colored  person  in  that  city  to  exert  every  possible  influence  in  helping 
to  restrain  Negro  criminals.  Not  that  the  fine  colored  people  there  are 
not  already  fighting  the  Negro  criminal,  but  because  such  fine  action 
on  the  part  of  law  officers  to  protect  a  colored  person  until  he  has  had 
"his  day  in  court"  merits  the  finest  type  of  co-operation  from  all  of 
the  colored  people  under  all  circumstances. 

This  magazine  is  certain  that  Winston-Salem,  in  protecting  the  law 
from  being  lynched,  has  made  a  splendid  investment  for  future  public 
peace  by  earning  the  confidence  of  all  the  colored  people.  To  repeat: 
It  was  a  splendid  investment  which  will  bring  large  dividends  of  peace. 


BURIAL  OF  A  NEGRO  SOLDIER  AT  SEA. 


A  colored  soldier  was  buried  at  sea  today.  The  flags  on  all  the  ships 
of  the  fleet  have  been  at  half-mast  all  day.  It  matters  not  that  the 
soldier  came  from  a  lowly  cabin.  It  matters  not  that  his  skin  is  black. 
He  is  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  he  was  on  his  way 
to  fight  for  Democracy  and  Civilization. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  was  signaled  to  every  commander 
and  every  ship  prepared  to  do  honor  to  the  colored  soldier.  As  the 
sun  was  setting  in  the  west,  the  guard  of  honor,  including  all  the  offi- 
cers from  the  commander  to  the  private,  came  to  attention.  The  body 
of  the  Negro  trooper,  wrapped  in  the  American  flag,  was  tenderly  car- 
ried to  the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  chaplain  read  the  solemn  burial 
service.  The  engines  of  the  fleet  were  checked.  The  troop-ship  was 
stopped  for  the  only  time  in  the  long  trip  from  America  to  Europe. 
The  bugle  sounded  "taps,"  and  the  body  of  the  American  soldier  was 
committed  to  the  great  ocean  and  to  God. 

The  comradeship  of  the  solemn  occasion  was  the  comradeship  of 
real  Democracy.  There  was  neither  black  nor  white,  North  nor  South, 
rich  nor  poor.  All  united  in  rendering  honor  to  the  Negro  soldier  who 
died  in  the  services  of  humanity. — From  office  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Scott. 
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In  its  November  number,  The  American  Missionary  presents  the 
comments  which  follow.  The  News  prints  them  exactly  as  they  appear 
in  that  splendid,  democracy-loving  magazine: 

A  SOUTHERN  GOVERNOR'S  PLEA  FOR  NEGRO 
EDUCATION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  time  to  time  the  advancing  views  that 
appear  in  the  South  which  the  American  Missionary  Association  has 
been  urging  and  upholding  for  fifty  years.  Providence  often  seems  to 
move  slowly — because  the  thoughts  of  men  are  slow  when  custom  and 
prejudice  are  in  the  way.  We  hail  the  forward  movement  when  it 
comes.  The  excerpts  below  from  an  address  of  Governor  Harrington, 
of  Maryland,  "were  applauded  by  both  white  and  colored."  We  also 
applaud.    We  quote: 

"Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Claxton,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.     He  asks  my  views  upon  the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  the  South  develop  its  economic  resources  without  educating 
the  Negro? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  these  states  sanitary  so  long  as  the  Negroes 
-are  not  taught  the  laws  of  sanitation? 

3.  Is  the  moral  welfare  of  the  South  safe  if  the  Negroes  are  not 
given  the  essentials  of  an  education? 

4.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
Negroes? 

5.  How  important  is  it  to  train  physicians,  teachers  and  ministers 
for  a  people  who  form  one-tenth  of  the  nation's  population  and  one- 
third  of  the  South's? 

First.  Can  the  South  develop  its  economic  resources  without  edu- 
cating the  Negro?    No. 

Second.  Is  it  possible  to  make  these  states  sanitary  so  long  as  the 
Negroes  are  not  taught  the  laws  of  sanitation?    No. 

Third.  Is  the  moral  welfare  of  the  South  safe  if  the  Negroes  are 
not  given  the  essentials  of  an  education?    No. 

I  have  answered  the  first  three  questions  categorically.  The  other 
two  cannot  thus  be  answered,  but  I  will  as  briefly  as  possible  discuss 
them. 

The  colored  race  is  with  us;  their  salvation  requires  that  they  be 
educated,  not  only  in  the  primary  grades  but  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges,  that  there  may  be  men  and  women  of  their  own  race  to  teach 
them  to  think  and  act  upon  all  public  questions,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  questions  themselves  and  not  from  prejudice,  and  to  teach  their 
people  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  teach  them  to  be  sober,  industrious 
and  thrifty  so  that  they  may  be  better  citizens  and  by  their  correct 
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living  and  right  thinking,  earn  for  themselves  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  their  fellowmen. 

Ignorance  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  human  ills.  The  good  re- 
sults shown  in  the  progress  and  education  of  the  Negro  justifies  the 
extension  of  his  educational  opportunities.  No  country  can  fulfill  its 
destiny  with  one-third  of  its  population  undeveloped  and  inefficient. 
Our  own  security  and  safety,  as  well  as  justice  to  the  Negro  demands 
better  schools,  better  teachers,  longer  terms,  and  better  pay." 


The  Southern  Publicity  Committee  has  issued  the  following  encour- 
aging statement: 

BETTER  NEGRO  SCHOOLS  FOR  LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — The  State  Department  of  Education  has  just 
issued  a  notable  bulletin  on  Negro  education  prepared  by  Mr.  Favrot, 
state  agent  for  rural  colored  schools.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  appeal 
from  State  Superintendent  Harris  to  parish  superintendents  and  school 
boards  to  aid  in  a  state-wide  betterment  of  colored  schools,  which  is 
shown  as  necessary  "from  the  viewpoint  of  our  economic  and  industrial 
development,  from  the  viewpoint  of  health,  public  safety  and  justice." 

Louisiana  has  in  fifteen  years  made  splendid  progress  with  her 
white  schools,  for  which  she  pays  more  than  any  Southern  state;  but 
her  expense  for  Negro  education  is  less  than  any  state  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Favrot  quotes  from  Dr.  Dabney,  the  distinguished  Tennessee  edu- 
cator, to  show  the  economic  results  of  education.  According  to  Dr. 
Dabney,  Massachusetts  gives  her  citizens  seven  years'  schooling,  and 
her  yearly  per  capita  production  is  $260;  the  United  States,  with  4.4 
years'  schooling,  produces  $170  per  capita  per  year;  Tennessee,  with 
three  years'  schooling,  produces  $116  per  year. 

Taking  $100  as  the  yearly  production  of  the  uneducated  Negro,  the 
bulletin  gives  a  careful  estimate  of  financial  loss  to  the  state  through 
sickness  and  death  preventable  by  sanitary  improvement,  of  nearly 
$16,000,000  per  year.  This  does  not  include  the  sick  losses  of  whites 
traceable  to  health  conditions  among  Negroes.  The  state  also  bears 
its  share  of  soil-devastation  in  the  South,  where  100,000,000  acres  are 
cultivated  by  Negro  farmers,  tenants  and  laborers,  most  of  whom  have 
never  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  successful  agriculture. 

"We  see  the  need,"  says  Mr.  Favrot,  "we  can  stand  the  cost,  and 
we  know  how  to  do  the  job.  Do  it  in  the  interest  of  a  more  prosperous 
state,  better  health,  or  public  safety;  or  do  it  because  our  sense  of 
justice  or  fairness  prompts  us  to  it.  Or  do  it,  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  our  President,  'to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.'  " 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

This  Department  is  reserved  for  such  communications  as  the 
President  of  the  University  may  care  to  make. 


Editor's  Note:  Beginning  with  this  year,  President  McKenzie  has 
set  aside  Sunday  evening  at  7  o'clock  for  regular  talks  to  the  school. 
Even  the  Senior  Chapel  exercises,  formerly  held  on  Friday,  have  been 
transferred  to  "The  President's  Hour,"  giving  him  more  time  to  talk 
freely  to  the  school  than  has  been  true  heretofore.  The  address  printed 
below  was  the  President's  first  formal  talk  of  the  year  at  Senior  Chapel. 


EDUCATIONAL  EFFICIENCIES  THROUGH  THE 
MILITARY  IDEA. 

The  thinking  of  men  parallels  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the 
development  of  history.  By  some  strange  accident  or  providence,  your 
President  was  led  through  three  successive  years  to  call  the  attention 
of  Fisk  students  to  three  phases  of  a  common  topic  which  finds  its 
fourth  phase  exemplified  on  our  campus  today.  Last  year  in  my  ad- 
dress at  the  first  Senior  Chapel,  I  summarized  the  situation  in  these 
words: 

"The  first  year  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  significance  of  costume,  par- 
ticularly of  the  moral  and  spiritual  significance  of  uniform  and  aca- 
demic gown  and  professional  garb.  The  second  year  I  spoke  of  march- 
ing, of  the  importance  of  keeping  in  step  and  keeping  in  line.  Today 
I  venture  to  combine  the  two  ideas  and  to  advance  a  step  further  in  a 
consideration  of  the  organized  uniformed  body  we  call  the  army, 
whether  in  training  or  in  service,  in  peace  or  in  war.     .     .     ." 

Little  did  we  dream  one  year  ago  that  today  our  campus  would  be 
the  scene  of  two  camps  of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  own  students 
would  have  a  chance  to  see  for  themselves  what  a  military  regime 
could  do  for  them  and  for  college  education.  But  so  it  is.  I  trust  that 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  may  be  realized  by  the  military,  by 
the  University,  and  especially  by  the  student, — by  every  student. 

So  tonight  my  topic  is  Educational  Efficiencies  Through  the  Military 
Idea. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  present  year,  I  took  occasion  to  say:  "We 
are  a  military  institution.  Not  that  we  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
military,  but  that  the  essential  principles  of  efficiency  exemplified  in 
the  military  have  been  absorbed  into  the  University.  These  principles 
include  concentration  of  effort,  unremitting  toil,  elimination  of  all  un- 
necessary activities  and  motions,  regular  and  insistent  schedule  of  life, 
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promptness,  accuracy,  reliability,  thoroughness,  instant  and  complete 
obedience." 

Tonight  I  want  to  boil  down  even  that  condensed  statement  into  the 
one  word  "concentration." 

One  dominating  purpose  is  everywhere  the  sign  of  the  efficient  army 
— something  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  purpose  to  dominate. 
There  is  in  the  army  one  and  only  one  purpose  in  mind,  and  everything 
that  hinders  or  delays  the  achievement  of  that  purpose  is  put  one  side. 
Germany  put  forty  years  of  the  most  concentrated  effort  into  the 
achievement  of  a  single  purpose.  Germany  will  almost  surely  remain 
in  history  as  the  most  powerful  military  nation  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  only  reason  that  Germany  has  failed  is  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  military  efficiency,  but  because  for  any  nation  as  a  whole 
the  military  idea,  the  military  purpose,  cannot  become  the  dominant 
idea.  By  the  very  constitution  of  man  and  society,  the  military  organ- 
ization cannot  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  the  instrument  of  those  other 
ideas,  ideals,  and  purposes  which  rank  higher  in  the  universe  of  God. 
Force  must  ever  be  the  servant  of  intelligence  and  conscience,  of 
morality  and  religion,  or  it  becomes  satanic  and  self-destructive.  Unless 
military  control  shall  be  replaced  in  Germany  by  civil  control,  Germany 
must  and  will  be  crushed. 

The  traditions  of  the  United  States  are  almost  based  upon  a  fear  of 
a  standing  army.  With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  the  sol- 
diers there  will  come  in  all  probability  a  political  control  of  the  nation 
by  the  soldiers,  but  they  will  exercise  that  control  as  civilians,  and  will 
make  our  enlarged  standing  army  definitely  the  servant  of  the  civil 
state.  No  nation  is  safe  for  democracy  wherein  a  military  purpose  or  a 
military  organization  dominates. 

I  say  all  these  preliminary  things  in  order  that  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
understood in  my  position  of  satisfaction  over  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary efficiency  into  our  University  and  study.  The  world  is  convinced 
that  our  colleges  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  trust.  They  have 
failed  to  give  to  their  students  and  to  the  world  the  knowledge  and 
power  which  they  might.  Like  the  barren  fig  tree,  they  must  be  hewn 
down  and  burned,  unless  with  much  and  hard  digging  about  they  can 
be  made  fruitful,  bearing  fruit  of  sixty  and  an  hundredfold.  We  of 
the  colleges  must  believe,  and  confess  these  things  in  order  that  we 
may  do  them.  Any  teacher  and  any  student  not  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge our  present  lamentable  shortcomings  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  whole  institution.  But  if  we  do  recognize  the  truth,  a  future 
glorious  Fisk  shall  match  the  glorious  Fisk  of  the  past. 

With  the  demand  and  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
forty-two  hours  per  week  of  recitation  and  serious  supervised  study  are 
now  required  of  our  college  men.  The  Government  is  expecting  vastly 
more  of  intellectual  power  every  three  months  than  the  college  authori- 
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ties  have  demanded  or  the  college  students  dreamed  of.     If  this  power 
comes,  it  will  be  through  Concentration  Upon  the  One  Great  Object. 

What  is  the  Great  Object,  the  Great  Purpose?  It  is  the  attainment 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual  power  in  the  least  period  of 
time.  This  is  the  one  and  only  object  before  which  all  else  must  bow. 
It  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  other  objects  which  may  be  con- 
sidered. Character  is,  of  course,  the  primary  object  of  all  periods  of 
life.  But  the  college  period  is  consecrated  (largely  by  the  power  of 
true  religion  and  character)  to  the  development  of  intellectual  power. 
A  true  student  in  college  will  concentrate  upon  his  lessons  in  exactly 
the  same  marvelous  way,  if  not  degree,  in  which  Edison,  the  Wizard 
of  Electricity,  concentrates  upon  his  work  and  inventions.  The  ques- 
tion will  not  be  how  to  keep  him  from  his  lessons,  but  how  to  prevent 
him  from  working  beyond  his  strength. 

I  expect  to  see  the  day  at  Fisk  when  many  students  instead  of 
spending  forty-eight  calendar  months  to  gain  their  arts  degree,  will 
get  it  in  thirty-six  months.  I  expect  them,  too,  to  leave  with  fifty  per 
cent  more  knowledge  and  power  than  the  average  graduate  has  carried 
with  him  in  the  past.  They  will  measure  up  to  the  new  college  men  of 
the  newly  efficient  colleges  all  over  the  land.  In  the  new  age  which 
demands  this  type  of  college  efficiency  Fisk  will  survive  if  Fisk  has  the 
courage  to  take  the  plunge.  Otherwise,  Fisk  would  join  the  group  of 
institutions  destined  to  disappear.  But  Fisk  men,  true  to  the  past,  will 
rally,  faculty  and  students,  to  the  new  demands  and  lead  the  van. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  University 
authorities  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  expecting  too  much  to  think 
that  all  the  students  would  catch  the  vision  simultaneously  and  that 
they  all  would  concentrate  in  this  intense  and  continuous  way  upon 
their  studies.  The  institution  must  set  the  standard,  fix  the  require- 
ments, and  enforce  the  routine  that  will  insure  the  results  aimed  at 
and  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  vision  I  am  now  suggesting. 

Such  a  program  and  policy  will  not  commend  Fisk  to  everybody. 
It  may  require  five  years  to  convince  very  many  students  that  it  is 
wise.  In  consequence  those  already  enrolled  here  will  gradually  go 
away  to  other  schools.  New  students  may  not  come  in  large  numbers 
for  some  years.  But  those  who  want  the  largest  results  for  their  time 
and  money  will  gradually  begin  to  look  to  Fisk.  Gradually  the  picked 
students  will  assemble  here  to  demonstrate  for  the  nation  and  the 
world  what  a  group  possessed  by  one  intense  concentrated  common 
purpose  can  achieve.  After  that  Fisk  will  not  be  able  to  receive  all 
who  will  throng  her  gates. 

It  is  the  vision  of  the  promised  land,  seen  and  believed  and  fol- 
lowed by  Cravath  and  Fisk  and  Spence  and  Chase  that  I  am  bringing 
before  your  eyes  tonight.  In  the  presence  of  their  vision  and  while 
they  remain  on  the  mount,  I  trust  that  we  may  not  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  children  of  Israel  whom  Moses  on  his  descent  found  wor- 
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shiping  the  golden  calf.  We  grow  as  we  all  know  into  the  image  of 
that  we  worship.  Let  us  not  allow  pleasure,  or  beauty,  or  clothes,  or 
vanity  to  stand  for  an  instant  in  the  way  of  that  passionate  devotion  to 
education  which  should  characterize  our  every  waking  moment. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  say  that  I  am  portraying  a  false  notion 
of  what  college  life  should  be,  that  college  life  should  be  made  as  much 
like  life  outside  the  college  as  possible,  that  the  college  should  be  a 
little  world,  a  microcosm,  in  itself,  busied  with  all  its  multifarious 
organizations  and  activities  and  pleasures.  My  brief  reply  tonight 
would  be  that  the  average  college  view  of  what  real  life  is  has  been 
false.  The  college  may  have  been  a  half  resting  place  for  the  favored 
few,  a  social  resort,  in  the  past.  But  life  is  not  of  that  nature.  The 
usual  commencement  exercise  indicates  that  graduates  expect  to  go 
out  into  real  and  intense  life.  The  efficient  men  in  real  life,  the  men 
highest  up  in  industry  and  in  affairs  of  state,  are  hardest  workers.  It 
is  common  saying  that  the  employer,  the  real  manager,  works  longer 
and  harder  than  his  employees.  It  is  the  general  rule  that  he  puts  in 
more  energy-time  than  do  those  under  his  direction.  This  is  true  of 
men  like  Mr.  Edison,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Schwab,  and  dozens  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  who  might  be  mentioned.  Real  life  is  strenuous 
life.  The  more  real  the  more  intense,  the  more  concentrated,  the  more 
continuously  purposeful. 

The  object  of  the  college  life  should  be  to  teach  and  to  learn  how  to 
get  into  the  harness  of  continuous  maximum  achievement.  The  diffi- 
culty for  both  teacher  and  student  is  the  too  frequent  tendency  to  kick 
the  traces. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  again  that  there  are  other  objects 
during  the  college  years.  But  they  cannot  be  discussed  or  mentioned 
until  the  main  problem  is  settled.  Seek  ye  first  the  great  object,  and 
the  minor  objects,  or  collateral  objects,  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  great  object  must  be  so  great  that  no  matter  what  other  object  is 
set  one  side,  no  ripple  of  discontent  shall  disturb  the  college  situation. 
When  we  have  the  study  body  happy  and  content  with  the  conditions 
involved  in  this  ideal,  we  shall  do  wonderful  things  at  Fisk. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


"DEAD  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  HONOR.' 


Lieutenant  Henry  A.  Cameron,  '96,  is  "dead  on  the  field  of  honor," 
having  laid  down  his  life  in  France  to  help  make  the  world  "safe  for 
democracy."  No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  him  than  this;  for  words 
cannot  add  beauty  to  death-consecration  in  and  for  a  cause. 

In  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  McKenzie,  feelingly  voiced  the  sorrow  of  the  University  for  the  loss 
of  its  devoted  son,  and  its  pride  in  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Cameron 
had  been  "called"  while  fighting  for  his  country.  A  gold  star  has  been 
placed  for  him  on  Fisk's  service  flag,  which  hangs  in  the  chapel. 

In  his  report  to  the  Nashville  Board  of  Education  on  Monday, 
November  25,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  H.  C.  Weber,  paid  the  follow- 
ing fine  tribute  to  Lieutenant  Cameron: 

"Word  has  just  reached  this  office  of  the  death  in  service  in  France 
of  Lieutenant  H.  A.  Cameron,  a  teacher  for  some  years  past  in  the 
Pearl  High  School.  This  teacher,  both  by  his  life  and  death,  has  set 
an  example  worthy  of  emulation,  not  only  for  his  race,  but  for  all  men. 
He  was  a  painstaking,  conscientious,  patient,  successful  teacher  and 
faithful  friend  and  wise  advisor  to  his  students,  and  when  the  call  of 
his  country  came,  he  promptly  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  her  defenders. 
By  his  exceptional  ability  he  was  soon  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  his 
record  on  the  battlefield,  where  he  gave  the  last  measure  of  patriotism, 
was  the  same  as  in  his  civil  life — duty  faithfully  and  fearlessly  per- 
formed." 

The  Superintendent  did  not  stop  here,  but  recommended  that  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Cameron,  the  dead  soldier's  widow,  be  elected  to  a  position  as 
teacher  in  one  of  the  colored  public  schools.  The  board  adopted  the 
recommendations. 

Both  colored  and  white  citizens  who  love  fine  civic  spirit  will  com- 
mend Nashville's  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  its  Board  of  Education 
for  this  essentially  fine  thing  they  did  to  prove  their  appreciation  of 
patriotic  dead  by  an  attempt  to  care  for  the  loved  one  whom  he  left 
behind. 


On  October  23,  Mr.  Overton  Carter,  '13,  died  in  France  of  pneumonia. 
He,  too,  died  a  soldier  "on  the  field  of  honor,"  in  defense  of  his  country, 
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just  as  truly  as  if  his  summons  had  come  to  hold  "rendezvous  with 
death"  on  the  battlefield.  Tenderly,  lovingly,  and  with  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  he  has  made,  a  gold  star  was  placed  on  the  Univer- 
sity's service  flag  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  this  soldier  dead. 


In  its  issue  of  December  9,  the  Tennessean  and  American  made  the 
following  comments: 

NEGROES  PAY  HONOR  TO  LIEUTENANT  CAMERON. 

A  largely  attended  memorial  service  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Alvin  H. 
Cameron,  the  first  known  colored  soldier  from  this  city  to  be  killed  in 
action.  He  fell  while  fighting  on  the  battlefield  of  France  in  Argonne 
forest  October  30. 

Lieutenant  Cameron  had  long  been  a  member  of  this  church,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the  service  was  an  active  elder.  The 
minister,  Rev.  S.  Jackson,  had  the  service  in  charge. 

From  the  processional  by  the  choir,  "O  Mother  Dear  Jerusalem,"  to 
the  recessional  hymn,  "He  Leads  Me,"  the  program  was  one  of  impres- 
siveness. 

The  boyhood  life  of  the  lieutenant  was  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Lula 
Crosthwait.  Rev.  W.  S.  Ellington  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  East 
Nashville,  who  knew  him  first  as  a  student  in  Fisk  University,  made 
some  very  fitting  and  touching  remarks.  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  President 
of  Fisk,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  fallen 
hero.  Horace  Storms  spoke  of  his  work  in  the  church.  Professor  J.  W. 
Work  and  A.  G.  Price,  soloists,  rendered  selections,  while  poems  were 
read  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Brumfield  of  Howard  Congregational  Church,  Mrs. 
G.  Kerr  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Phillips,  who  gave  a  memorial.  Resolutions  from 
the  faculty  of  Pearl  High  School  from  which  he  was  on  leave  of  absence 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  were  read  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Crosthwait. 

MASONS  HONOR  OVERTON  CARTER. 

The  Eastern  Star  Lodge  No.  20,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  likewise  held  a  me- 
morial service  Sunday  in  memory  of  Corporal  Overton  Carter.  He  was 
a  past  master  of  the  order  and  ranked  high  in  religious,  fraternal  and 
social  circles  here. 

This  service  was  largely  attended.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the 
choir  of  Lea  Avenue  Christian  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Preston  Taylor. 

An  eulogy  was  given  by  E.  T.  Brown,  one  of  the  race's  best  informed 
Masons  here.     Ritualistic  ceremonies  were  carried  out  by  the  Knight 
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Templars,  who  were  in  full  dress.  The  principal  address  Was  delivered 
by  Elder  Preston  Taylor.  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  President  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, spoke  in  behalf  of  the  institution  he  represented. 


MISS  COLSON  IN  BOLE  OF  NUBSE. 


The  following  comment  from  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  Gazette  will  be  of  interest  to  friends  of  Miss  Myra  H. 
Colson,  '15: 

"Shortly  after  returning  to  the  Institute,  Miss  Potter,  the  nurse,  was 
stricken  with  influenza.  Immediately  following  her  were  a  great  many 
students.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  a  couple  of  nurses  from  Petersburg 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick  students.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  any 
one.  We  were  thus  thrown  into  a  great  dilemma  and  for  a  while  we 
did  not  know  what  we  would  do.  Miss  Myra  H.  Colson,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  our  Science  Department,  volunteered  her  services  to  take 
charge  of  the  sick  wards  until  Miss  Potter  recovered.  She  associated 
with  herself  Miss  Mary  E.  Branch,  an  instructor  in  English;  Miss 
Isabel  S.  Frazier,  an  assistant  in  the  training  school,  and  Misses  Fannie 
H.  Lee,  Ida  P.  Taylor,  and  Lettie  Flowers,  students.  These  teachers 
and  students  met  the  situation  wonderfully  well.  They  exhibited  a  fine 
spirit  and  splendid  native  ability  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Miss 
Colson's  knowledge  of  chemistry  especially  well  fitted  her  for  the  task. 
The  school  owes  a  great  deal  to  these  young  people." 


WEDDINGS  AND  DEATHS. 


On  August  9  Mr.  Noah  Walker  Ryder,  music,  '09,  was  married  to 
Miss  Olive  Virginia  Love,  at  the  bride's  home  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  at 
which  place  they  are  making  their  home. 

Mr.  Ryder  is  too  well  known  to  Fisk  people  to  need  any  introduc- 
tion here.  The  News  and  all  for  whom  it  speaks  wishes  the  young 
couple  every  possible  happiness  and  success. 

The  Black  Dispatch,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  in  a  recent  issue  con- 
tained the  following: 

"Miss  Emma  E.  Smith,  who  has  been  teaching  for  six  years  in 
Pawnee  City,  was  quietly  married  June  3,  1918,  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Coleman, 
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at  the  home  of  Mr.  Coleman's  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  Rogan,  320  East 
Second,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Perry.  Mrs.  Coleman  is  a  graduate  of  Fisk 
University  and  Mr.  Coleman  is  one  of  Oklahoma  City's  most  excellent 
gentlemen." 

Friends  will  find  them  at  home  at  518  North  Lottie  Street,  Okla- 
homa City. 

Wedding  Bells  for  Brother  and  Sister. 

It  is  a  pleasing  coincidence  that  a  brother  and  sister  were  both 
married  within  a  period  of  six  days. 

On  June  20  Miss  Myrtle  Alice  Buford,  '15,  was  married  to  Dr. 
William  Brackett  Reed,  in  Owensboro,  Ky. 

On  June  26  Mr.  Edward  Tipton  Buford,  '16,  was  married  to  Miss 
Ethel  Knighta  Brown,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  After  June  26,  to  September 
2,  they  will  be  at  home  at  1015  Eighteenth  street,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  after  September  2  they  will  be  located  at  816  North  Third  street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  best  wishes  of  The  News  go  with  these  two  happy  couples. 


Miss  Almena  McRae,  '15,  who  has  been  teaching  at  McAlester,  Okla., 
is  spending  this  year  at  her  home  in  Colorado  Springs.  Her  engage- 
ment to  Lieut.  Carter  W.  Wesley,  '17,  has  been  announced. 


It  is  a  sad  duty  to  report  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Furr,  N.  '01, 
on  May  31,  at  Newport  News,  Va. 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  MRS.  MARY  FISK  PARK. 


In  its  issue  of  October  31,  1918,  The  (New  York)  Christian  Advocate 
contained  the  following  tribute  to  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park,  the  daughter 
of  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  for  whom  Fisk  University  is  named  and  who 
helped  in  the  founding  of  the  school: 

WHEREVER  THE  FLAG  GOES. 

Third  article  in  the  series  on  the  national  officers  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society. 

"Madam,  I'd  like  to  meet  you.  That's  the  first  interesting  mission- 
ary talk  I  ever  heard ! " 

Such  was  the  greeting  addressed  to  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park,  on  an 
occasion  when  she  had  spoken  before  a  large  audience  on  the  great  sub- 
ject which  she  carries  always  on  her  heart — that  of  sending  the  gospel 
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message  over  the  whole  world,  and  especially  over  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  under  the  protection  of  our  own  flag.  It  was  not  merely  that  Mrs. 
Park's  charming  personality  had  compelled  people  to  listen.  She  had 
something  to  say,  and  she  said  it  well  and  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm 
that  cannot  help  but  kindle  interest — an  interest  that  continues  to  blaze 
even  after  the  spell  of  the  speaker's  charm  has  lifted. 

That  was  a  compliment  worth  having,  for  it  was  uttered  before  the 
present  widespread  interest  in  missions  had  given  speakers  on  the  sub- 
ject an  easier  field  in  which  to  work,  and  one  who  overheard  the  re- 
mark fully  agreed  with  what  had  been  said.  Mrs.  Park  has  a  way  of 
making  every  subject  on  which  she  speaks  interesting  to  the  listener, 
and  is  delightful  socially  as  well  as  an  attractive  public  speaker. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  she  came  to  speak — as  she  does — 
without  notes.  On  the  occasion  of  her  first  public  address — in  the  big 
Moravian  church  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  with  Bishop  Poss  presiding  and 
2500  people  in  the  audience — she  had  prepared  full  notes  for  constant 
reference  during  her  speech,  never  dreaming  that  she  could  rely  on 
memory  and  inspiration.  The  time  came  for  her  address — the  notes 
were  not  at  hand!  Unhesitatingly  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  far  better  than  the  one  she  had  prepared,  learning  then 
that  extemporaneous  speaking  was  entirely  to  her  liking.  That  is  one 
thing  that  makes  her  the  fine  public  speaker  that  she  is. 

Mrs.  Mary  Pisk  Park — the  name  itself  is  enough  to  indicate  what 
she  is!  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  two  of  the  great  leaders  of  a  former 
generation  of  Methodists — Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  whose  powerful  mind 
and  great  heart  served  his  church  as  well  as  his  country,  and  Mrs.  Fisk, 
his  wife,  for  more  than  a  decade  president  of  the  National  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  always  a  mighty  force  in  its  councils. 
There  are  no  names  more  widely  known  than  these  in  our  church  his- 
tory, and  the  inspiration  of  such  an  inheritance  has  been  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  Mrs.  Park's  development. 

Born  in  Michigan,  but  brought  up  in  Saint  Louis  and  educated  in 
the  East,  Mrs.  Park  is  a  woman  of  wide  experience  along  many  lines, 
and  her  interests  are  widespread.  They  vary,  indeed,  from  the  laun- 
dress, whose  story  is  wrung  out  of  her  by  the  sympathetic  attitude  of 
her  employer  to  the  far-off  Eskimo,  in  snow-bound  Alaska,  and  include 
philanthropy,  missions,  patriotic  organizations  and  countless  personal 
ties  with  young  and  old,  great  and  small.  At  the  very  hub  of  all  her 
activity,  not  detracting  from  her  public  work,  but  making  it  sweeter 
and  more  mellow,  are  the  beautiful  home  life  with  which  she  has  sur- 
rounded herself  and  her  talent  for  motherhood-— not  merely  the  mother- 
hood that  ministers  to  the  physical  wellbeing  of  children  and  grand- 
children, but  that  more  precious  and  less  common  motherhood  that 
gives  spiritual  and  mental  stimulus  and  guidance  as  well. 

Mrs.  Park  has  an  almost  phenomenal  capacity  for  work.  She  is  a 
natural  executive,  and  can  plan  a  project  and  see  it  through  to  the  end, 
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seeming  to  anticipate  every  emergency.  She  averages  about  seven 
hours  a  day  at  her  desk,  but  her  best  writing  is  done  after  eleven  at 
night.  This  writing  includes  not  only  her  business  correspondence, 
reports,  and  so  on,  but  innumerable  personal  letters,  for  one  of  her 
charms  is  that  she  never  forgets  the  little  courtesies  that  mean  so 
much.  Her  notes  are  welcome  messages  to  countless  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Her  work  is  done  with  speed  and  alacrity  and  with  no 
fuss,  and  when  it  is  done  it  is  not  carried  about  as  a  burden,  for  she 
has  the  rare  ability  to  drop  things  when  they  are  finished.  People 
troop  to  her  for  sympathy  and  advice,  but  any  trouble  of  her  own  is 
kept  hidden,  serving  merely  to  develop  .her  spiritually  and  give  her 
new  ability  to  sense  the  situation  of  others  without  being  told.  Her 
life  is  indeed  a  life  of  service. 

Many  organizations  claim  Mrs.  Park's  active  co-operation,  but  noth- 
ing means  more  to  her  than  her  association  with  Madison  Avenue 
Church,  New  York  City,  where  she  has  held  her  membership  ever  since 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone.  There  are  family  ties  here,  too,  for  her 
father  had  much  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  church.  For  nineteen 
years  she  taught  the  infant  class  in  the  Sunday  school.  Since  1886  she 
has  had  charge  of  the  Patient  Circle  of  King's  Daughters,  which  has 
supported  working  girls'  clubs  in  three  settlements  and  quietly  assisted 
many  "gentlewomen"  in  straitened  circumstances.  She  has  also  been 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  McClintock  Association  of  the  church, 
which  recently  handed  over  $10,000  to  support  students  at  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  For  thirty-three  years  she  has  been  secretary  of  the 
women's  societies  of  the  church  and  for  twenty-three  years  president  of 
the  local  auxiliary  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionay  Society.  She  is 
vice-president  of  the  Daughters  of  Michigan  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  a  charter  member  and  now  national  chancellor  of  the  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  This  latter  organization  is  made  up  of  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  officers  of  the  Union  Army,  who  for  honorable  service  were 
members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  her  father,  of  course,  was  a  leading 
member. 

It  is  for  her  work  in  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  how- 
ever, that  Mrs.  Park  is  most  widely  known,  and  that  not  merely  in  her 
local  church.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Conference  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  and  for  the  past  eleven 
years  she  has  been  national  fourth  vice-president.  She  is  one  of  the 
managers  of  its  important  work  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  a  close 
association  with  the  Deaconess  Hospital  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  where 
she  has  established  a  room  in  memory  of  her  mother.  One  of  our  repre- 
sentatives on  the  National  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions,  she 
has  been  an  officer  for  five  years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  summer 
school  committee,  which  is  in  charge  of  eleven  schools,  from  Northfield, 
Mass.,  to  California.  She  is  also  very  active  in  the  Manhattan  Federa- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Women  and  is  a  vice-president  and  a  teacher  in 
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the  mission  study  classes.  Two  of  her  important  tasks  at  the  present 
time — each  one  touching  a  great  heart  interest — are  her  membership 
in  the  War  Council  of  Methodist  Women  and  her  connection  with  the 
Mission  Centenary,  for  she  is  chairman  of  the  Eastern  committee  on 
stewardship,  which  works  with  Ralph  M.  Cushman.  Thus  her  patriot- 
ism and  her  passion  for  missions  are  called  into  service. 

Perhaps  this  account  of  such  varied  activities  gives  a  wrong  im- 
pression of  Mrs.  Park.  One  who  did  not  know  her  might  expect  to  see 
a  nervous,  harassed,  anxious  woman,  hurrying  and  bustling  from  one 
task  to  the  next.  Instead  you  find  her  a  most  charming  hostess  or 
guest,  delightful  to  the  eye,  with  no  suggestion  of  hurry  or  worry  about 
her.  She  has  a  perfectly  spontaneous  and  altogether  winning  sense  of 
humor,  which  permeates  her  life  and  "doeth  good  like  a  medicine"  to 
those  who  meet  her.  In  that  quality  and  in  gesture,  expression,  and 
other  characteristics  she  is  very  like  her  father;  and  in  the  work  she 
is  doing  in  many  directions  she  is  carrying  on  the  tasks  laid  down  by 
the  hands  of  her  parents  and  handing  these  tasks  on  to  her  own 
children. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


FISK  UNIVERSITY  CONTRIBUTES  $1,511  TO 
WAR  WORK  FUND. 


Quietly  and  with  but  little  evidence  that  a  campaign  was  being  con- 
ducted in  its  college  division,  Fisk  University  pledged  $1,511  to  the 
United  War  Work  Campaign. 

The  general  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  was  laid 
upon  Prof.  Paul  Mowbray  and  Isaac  Fisher;  Prof.  John  W.  Work  acted 
as  advisor;  Prof.  Dora  A.  Scribner,  of  the  English  Department,  assisted 
in  helping  select  student  speakers;  while  Prof.  J.  T.  Caruthers  gave 
valuable  help  in  actually  securing  pledges.  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow  cheer- 
fully set  aside  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  hour  for  student  speakers; 
and  President  McKenzie  publicly  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence to  the  movement  and  encouraged  the  workers  by  comments  at  the 
chapel  exercises,  and  by  offering  a  part  of  chapel  time  each  morning 
for  presentations  of  the  general  cause. 

The  active  campaign  was  begun  in  the  prayer-meeting  on  Wednes- 
day night,  November  8,  when  a  group  of  students  defined  the  war 
work  of  the  welfare  organizations  composing  the  seven  bodies  for 
which  subscriptions  were  being  raised.  The  following  Monday  at 
chapel  hour,  Isaac  Fisher  summed  up  in  an  address  the  dominant  aims 
of  the  organizations. 

Although  members  of  the  faculty  served  in  advisory  capacities,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  students  were  unusually  efficient  in  organ- 
izing their  own  forces  for  the  securing  of  the  pledges,  and  that  they 
co-operated  with  each  other  and  with  the  faculty  in  a  way  that  chal- 
lenged favorable  comment.  Miss  Annie  May  Watkins,  president  of  the 
college  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  directed  the  campaign  among  the  young  women; 
and  Brevet  Sergeant  Charles  Chandler,  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps,  conducted  the  campaign  with  the  young  men.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  practically  every  student  in  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  subscribed  $5.00  to  the  fund,  and  some  gave  as  much  as  $10.00, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  very  recently  most  of  them  had 
purchased  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  close  of  the  campaign  revealed  the  fact  that  the  young  women 
had  subscribed  $361;  the  young  men,  $759.50,  and  the  faculty,  $365.50. 
To  this  amount  the  Training  School  has  added  $25.00,  making  a  total 
of  $1,511. 
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MISS  WILLARD'S  PIANO  RECITAL. 


The  piano  recital  by  Miss  Carolyn  Willard,  of  Chicago,  on  the  night 
of  November  15,  was  a  delight  to  her  audience  of  music  students  and 
music-lovers.  The  attention  was  close  throughout  the  entire  program 
of  both  classic  and  modern  compositions,  and  enthusiasm  steadily  in- 
creased to  the  end. 

Endowed  with  a  goodly  degree  of  "temperament,"  possessed  of 
ample  technical  resources,  together  with  a  scholarly  appreciation  of 
the  message  to  be  conveyed  by  each  number  on  the  program,  Miss 
Willard's  recital  was  far  more  than  a  mere  entertainment.  Her 
playing  was  clear,  virile,  rhythmic  and  beautifully  expressive.  Her 
sonorous  yet  sweet  melodic  touch  was  a  lesson  to  all  who  had  ears  to 
hear. 

We  are  now  eagerly  awaiting  the  remaining  recitals  in  this  year's 
course. 


FISK  DEFEATED  BY  MEHARRY,  13  TO  6. 


Meharry  Medical  College  won  the  Thanksgiving  football  game, 
13  to  6. 

Several  hundred  local  Negro  people,  together  with  the  student  body 
of  Meharry  Medical  College  and  Fisk  University,  attended  the  football 
game  Thanksgiving  Day  between  the  medical  school  and  Fisk  at  Ath- 
letic Park  here.  Headed  by  the  Meharry  band,  the  players  and  stu- 
dents of  Meharry  came  to  the  park  from  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
while  the  students  of  Fisk,  preceded  by  the  student-soldiers,  came  from 
North  Nashville.  The  soldiers  were  on  duty  during  the  game.  Me- 
harry band  furnished  the  music. 

Meharry  gained  the  advantage  from  the  start,  making  two  touch- 
downs within  the  first  eight  minutes  of  the  game,  Hugh  Rogan,  right 
end,  making  the  first,  while  G-oss  made  the  second,  and  also  received 
a  forward  pass.     Zuber  then  proceeded  to  kick  the  first  goal. 

Fisk's  team  made  some  good  plays  and  Kean  made  a  touchdown. 
Enthusiasm  ran  high  throughout  the  game  and  the  true  college  spirit 
was  shown  by  the  rooters  for  each  team. — Tennessean  and  American. 


SEWING,  WOOD-FINISHING,  HOUSEWIFE. 


Miss  Nellie  G.  Randolph,  at  least  that  was  her  name  when  she  was 
a  student  in  Fisk  last  year,  had  an  interesting  experience  when  she 
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went  home  for  the  summer.     After  sewing  a  while;   but  let  her  tell 
herself: 

"When  I  first  came  home,  my  father  was  building  a  house  for 
family  here,  and  when  he  found  out  how  well  I  had  mastered  the  woe 
finishing  trade  (given  in  the  regular  course  in  manual  training 
Fisk),  he  offered  me  that  part  of  his  job.  I  readily  accepted,  did  t 
interior  wood-finishing — not  the  floors,  however — and  derived  wond< 
ful  benefit  from  the  work.  The  experience,  the  pleasure  of  doing  wh 
other  girls  here  had  not  tried,  and  the  money  earned  made  me  ve 
proud  of  the  hours  I  put  in  the  work  at  Fisk." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  her  friend  and  teacher,  Prof.  Dora  A.  Scri 
ner.    Miss  Randolph  writes  her  name,  since  August  2,  as  Mrs.  Nellie 
Blakeney,  and  she  is  at  home  at  108  West  Street,  Palestine,  Texas. 

To  the  same  teacher  there  was  sent  a  letter  from  another  Fisk  gi 
who  could  not  return,  in  which  she  said: 

"Papa  has  started  a  little  dairy  out  where  we  live,  and  I  am, 
course,  a  milkmaid.    I  milk  twice  a  day,  and,  as  you  know,  everythii 
must  be  kept  clean,  so  that  helps  to  keep  me  busy." 

The  young  woman  is  Miss  Florence  Jackson,  and  it  was  regrettt 
that  she  could  not  return  for  the  year. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  GIVEN  AT 
FISK  ON  EMANCIPATION  DAY. 


Despite  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  on  January  1,  Fisk  University 
celebrated  in  most  impressive  manner  the  signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  fifty-five  years  ago  The 
inclement  weather  interfered  with  the  student  procession  which  had 
been  planned;  but,  in  the  main,  the  program  followed  the  original  plan 
The  ceremonies  observed-  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  "Lincoln 
Bible"  were  unusually  impressive,  and  were  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
day's  exercise,  being  a  feature  introduced  here  on  Emancipation  Day 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

At  10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  the  students  assembled  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel.  President  McKenzie,  the  presiding  officer,  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  speaker  on  the  platform,  in  full  academic  costume.  Seated 
on  the  main  floor  at  the  respective  ends  of  a  table  and  facing  the  audi- 
ence were  two  girls  dressed  alike  in  white— Miss  Blanche  Dawson,  '19* 
and  Miss  Mabel  Campbell,  of  the  Music  Department.  These  were  the 
formal  custodians  of  the  Bible.  Very  soon  there  appeared  from  the 
rear  of  the  chapel  the  immediate  guard  of  the  Bible— Alfred  T  Clarke 
and  Joseph  Berry,  both  of  the  class  of  1919— walking  with  measured 
tread  and  bearing  the  Bible  before  them,  the  one  in  military  garb  to 
denote  Lincoln's  great  war  work,  and  the  other  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian 
to  denote  the  triumphs  of  liberty  in  peace.  The  custodians  rose  to  re- 
ceive the  Book;  and  the  whole  audience  followed  their  example. 

With  extreme  care,  reminding  one  of  that  which  was  observed  by 
the  bearers  of  the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  ancient  days,  the 
guard  placed  the  Bible  reverently,  tenderly  into  the  arms  of  the  girl 
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custodians,  who  just  as  reverently  placed  it  upon  the  table  between 
them;  and  then  took  their  seats  by  its  side  as  the  signal  for  the  audi- 
ence to  be  seated,  not  a  word  having  been  spoken  in  the  meantime. 

Here  the  school  sang  "America,"  after  which  President  McKenzie 
took  occasion  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  University  was  observing 
such  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Lincoln's  Bible — the  one 
which  his  own  hands  had  touched  and  out  of  which  many  times  he 
nad  read.  This  explanation  was  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  reverent  bearing  of  the  guard  and  custodians 
and  the  close,  rapt  attention  which  the  students  were  giving  to  the 
ceremony.  After  reciting  briefly  how  the  colored  people  of  Baltimore 
gave  the  Bible  to  President  Lincoln  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
colored  people  for  their  emancipation;  and  how  through  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait  to  President  McKenzie  the  latter  induced  the 
son  of  President  Lincoln,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  to  give  the  Bible  to 
Fisk  University,  Dr.  McKenzie  said:  "This  priceless  memory  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  is  cherished  with  such  veneration  by  Fisk  Uni- 
versity that  our  corporation  holds  the  theory  that  the  'Lincoln  Bible' 
is  never  without  a  custodian  and  guard."  He  then  announced  the 
Scripture  reading  by  Arnett  P.  Scott,  '19. 

While  the  guard  hovered  near,  the  girl  custodians  rose  and  with  a 
military  precision,  matching  that  of  the  guard,  but  with  added  femi- 
nine grace,  marched  solemnly  in  opposite  directions  and  passed  to 
the  platform,  where  they  took  their  places  opposite  and  facing  each 
other  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Bible  stand,  respectively.  With  almost 
clock-like  precision,  one  guard  passed  to  the  platform  and  the  other 
laid  the  precious  Bible  in  his  hands  to  be  placed  on  the  stand  between 
the  two  silent  figures  keeping  guard  there.  These  girls  opened  the 
Book  with  an  air  of  reverence  impossible  of  description  here;  and  then 
the  lesson  passage — Deut.  6:  10-13,  20-25 — was  read  and  the  volume 
taken  back  to  its  place  on  the  main  floor  in  the  same  manner  that  it 
had  been  moved  therefrom. 

Prof.  A.  W.  Partch  offered  the  prayer;  and  Miss  Blanche  Hallback 
with  a  touching  sweetness  of  voice  sung  Neidlinger's  "The  Glorious 
Morn";  after  which  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  read  by  Miss 
Grace  Carter.  Then  the  Jubilee  song,  "Rise,  Shine,  for  Thy  Light  Is 
A-Coming,"  led  by  Miss  Myrtle  Wiggins,  was  sung  with  great  heart- 
iness. President  McKenzie  here  presented  the  day's  speaker,  Isaac 
Fisher. 

Some  of  the  more  important  passages  from  that  address  are  as 
follows : 

"We  have  fallen  upon  times  when  some  of  the  race  which  President 
Lincoln  freed  fifty-five  years  ago  are  beginning  to  ask,  'Did  the  emanci- 
pation of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  result  from  President  Lincoln's 
liatred  of  slavery  and  his  interest  in  the  colored  people,  or  were  we 
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freed  because  the  Union  could  not  triumph  without  the  destruction  of 
slavery'?  And  again  and  again  we  hear  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
great  Emancipator  answered  the  question  himself  by  stating  that  if  he 
could  save  the  Union  without  interfering  with  slavery,  he  would  do 
so;  if  he  could  save  the  Union  by  freeing  a  part  of  the  slaves,  he  would 
do  that;  or  if  he  could  save  the  Union  by  freeing  all  of  the  slaves,  that 
course  he  would  take;  proving  thereby  to  many  minds  that  he  had 
neither  hatred  against  the  institution  of  slavery  nor  altruistic  interest 
in  the  then  Negro  slaves. 

"Although  there  is  not  time  to  examine  the  whole  question  here,  I 
feel  myself  under  highest  obligations  for  the  freedom  I  enjoy  to  use  the 
time  given  me,  not  to  glorify  the  liberty  which  is  mine  because  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  my  parents  free,  but  to  cast  the  weight  of  my  hum- 
ble opinion  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  convinced  that  Lincoln  abhor- 
red slavery  and  desired  its  destruction  in  the  United  States;  and  to 
justify,  briefly,  the  inexcusable  stubbornness  (?)  with  which  he  refused 
to  abolish  slavery  even  after  it  became  clear  that  the  issue  was  slave 
nation  versus  free  nation. 

Lincoln  Abhorred  Slavery. 

"Let  us  say,  first  of  all,  that  Lincoln's  honest,  tender  heart  was 
touched  by  the  evils  of  slavery.  History  will  not  permit  us  to  forget 
the  story  of  his  visit  to  New  Orleans,  while  a  young  man,  where  he  saw 
a  young  colored  girl  placed  upon  the  auction  block,  and  saw  her  un- 
draped  form  exposed  to  show  the  good  points  of  her  well-built  frame; 
and  how  Lincoln,  stirred  out  of  himself,  swore  that  if  he  ever  had  the 
chance,  he  would  'hit  that  thing  (slavery),  and  hit  it  hard.'  If  anyone 
desiring  to  know  the  truth  in  the  matter  will  follow  his  subsequent  life 
and  utterances — all  of  them,  not  one  detached  from  all  the  rest — h& 
will  discover  that  there  was  no  wavering,  'no  shadow  of  turning'  on 
the  subject  of  slavery;  and  that  the  final  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
came  as  the  flowering  of  that  early  purpose  to  set  up  freedom  in  this 
land,  so  far  as  was  in  his  power. 

Lincoln  Sought  to  Act  Within  the  Law — Regarded  His  Oath. 

"But  why  did  he  parley  with  slavery?  Why  did  he  not  do  at  first 
that  which  he  was  forced  to  do  at  last?  The  answers  seem  very  clear 
to  me. 

"In  the  first  place,  public  opinion — that  force  which  makes  and  re- 
peals laws — was,  at  first,  largely  against  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In 
the  South,  naturally,  public  opinion  supported  slavery.  In  the  North, 
while  there  was  a  strong  body  of  opinion  moving  for  the  destruction 
of  the  institution,  there  was  another  school  of  thought  that  was  not 
ready  for  national  emancipation.  Lincoln  knew  all  this  and  knew  that 
until  the  major  opinion  of  the  nation  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery ,. 
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le  could  not  accomplish  that  result  under  any  power  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Constitution.  The  fact  that  so  many  states  of  the  Union 
protected  slavery  by  positive  laws  was  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strong 
.sentiment  in  the  country  in  favor  of  slavery;  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation  was  neither  so  united  nor  mili- 
tant as  that  in  favor  of  slavery  pointed  to  the  need  of  extreme  caution 
in  attempting  its  extirpation. 

"The  Constitution  Recognized  and  Consented  to  Slavery.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  attempt  to  judge  President  Lincoln's  attitude 
toward  slavery,  before  he  emancipated  the  slaves,  we  must  openly  admit 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognized,  and  con- 
sented to  slavery. 

"Clause  3  of  Section  II  of  Article  I  of  that  instrument  permitted 
slaves  to  be  counted  in  apportioning  the  representation  of  states  in 
Congress  and  the  levying  of  direct  taxes,  thereby  recognizing  slavery 
as  it  then  existed. 

"Clause  1  of  Section  IX  of  Article  I,  by  providing  that  Congress 
should  not  prohibit  'The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit'  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  again  recognized  slavery — the  'such  persons'  meaning  slaves 
—but  did  not  abolish  it. 

"Clause  3  of  Section  II  of  Article  IV  provided  that  an  escaping  slave 
should  be  'delivered  up'  to  his  master  upon  claim  of  the  latter,  although 
the  terms  slave  and  master  were  not  used;  and  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared that  no  such  escape  should  operate  to  discharge  the  fugitive 
from  'such  service  or  labor.'  Under  the  powers  granted  in  this  part  of 
the  organic  law  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  were  passed. 

"The  Bred  Scott  Decision.  When  the  second  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Laws  was  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
famous  Bred  Scott  Case,  the  Court  upheld  the  law,  decided  that  a  man's 
slaves  were  his  property,  his  right  thereto  being  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  and  that  Congress  had  not  the  right  to  forbid  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

"And,  finally,  in  this  connection,  nowhere  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  slavery  prohibited;  nowhere  in  the  instrument  was 
there  a  word  or  phrase  which  could  be  construed  as  having  abolished 
slavery. 

"Lincoln's  Oath  of  Office.  What  was  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  this 
body  of  facts?  How  did  he  re-act  to  them?  I  reply  that  his  whole 
attitude  was  conditioned  (1)  by  the  oath  of  office  which  he  had  taken; 
and  (2)  by  his  notion  of  the  transcendent  obligation  and  sacredness  of 
such  an  oath,  gleaned  and  formed  by  his  constant  study  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  What  was  the  oath  of  office  which  he  took?  This:  Standing 
with  uncovered  head  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  one 
nand  on  the  Bible  and  the  right  hand  lifted  thus  to  God  and  high 
Heaven,  he  was  required  to  say — 
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"  'I  do  solemnly  swear  .  .  .  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.' 

"What  is  Meant  by  'Preserve,  Protect  and  Defend  the  Constitution? 
What  was  meant  by  his  oath  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States?  To  answer  this,  we  must  first  examine 
the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  our  Constitution.  'This  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in 
every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary.  The  Senators  and  Representatives 
before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures, 
and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this 
Constitution    .    .    .'     (U.  S.  Cons.,  Art.  VI,  Sees.  2  and  3.) 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  'the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  the  treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  President  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port a  Constitution  which  declared  laws,  made  in  pursuance  of  that 
instrument  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nized slavery  and  did  not  abolish  the  institution.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  created  by  the  Constitution  to  determine  when 
laws  of  Congress  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  speaking 
in  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  had  declared  slavery  to  be  an  institution  which 
was  protected  by  the  Constitution.  However  revolting  to  his  moral 
sense,  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  bound  to  'support'  that  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  if  he  had  any  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  his  oath — 
bound  to  protect  it  until  the  people,  who  ordained  the  Constitution, 
assented,  in  any  of  the  ways  permitted  by  their  sovereignty,  to  a  dis- 
regard of  that  interpretation;  was  bound  under  his  oath  to  support  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  until  the  major  opinion  of  the  nation  let  him  know 
that  it  wished  that  law  set  aside;  for  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
sworn  to  support  and  preserve  bound  him  to  'take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.'    (Sec.  Ill,  Art.  II.) 

"To  insist  that  President  Lincoln  should  have  emancipated  the 
slaves  in  advance  of  a  change  in  that  public  opinion  which  fastened 
slavery  upon  the  nation  and  which  had  but  recently  bound  the  country 
more  firmly  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  through  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  is 
to  insist  that  Lincoln  should  have  forsworn  himself  and  committed 
perjury  in  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  he  had  taken; 
and  he  believed  that  if  slavery  were  to  be  abolished,  it  should  be  done 
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under  the  law.  And  so,  he  stood  by  his  oath  and  administered  the  law 
until  through  legitimate  channels  he  came  to  know  that  with  shot  and 
shell,  with  rivers  of  blood,  with  women's  tears,  with  desolation  and 
death  the  spirit  which  made  the  Union  was  ready  to  save  that  Union  by 
reversing  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  wiping 
from  the  statute  books,  not  only  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  every 
interpretation  which  gave  slavery  the  support  of  'the  supreme  law  of 
the  land';  and,  my  friends,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  not  only  because 
President  Lincoln  did  not  emancipate  the  slaves  until  the  nation  gave 
him  the  warrant  to  do  so  under  his  war  power,  but  because  by  his 
delay,  our  freedom  was  given  to  us  under  and  by  the  sanction  of  law, 
supported  by  that  major  opinion  which  was  willing  to  go  to  death,  if 
need  be,  to  support  the  President's  use  of  his  war  power  to  abolish 
slavery." 

The  address  laid  great  emphasis  upon  Lincoln's  willingness  to  take 
authority;  upon  his  humility  and  simplicity  of  manner,  reminding  one 
of  the  characters  of  Moses,  David,  John  the  Baptist  and  the  modesty 
of  the  gentle  Jesus;  upon  his  constant  study  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the 
fact  that  he  believed  in  God  and  acted  as  if  he  were  always  in  Hia 
presence.  Mention  was  made  of  the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Bible  to  be  found  in  Lincoln's  state  papers.  After  reading  an  extract 
from  his  second  inaugural  address,  the  speaker  said:  "You  may  take 
all  the  messages  and  papers  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  read  them  one  by  one;  but  you  will  not  discover  any  such  remark- 
able and  copious  extracts  from  the  Holy  Book  used  to  illumine  and 
give  point  to  observations  on  matters  of  state.  I  believe  such  attempts- 
as  this  to  harmonize  the  conduct  of  a  nation  with  the  laws  of  God 
explain  why  Lincoln  has  been  placed  with  the  immortals  of  all  times." 

The  speaker  suggested  that  some  definite  lessons  from  Lincoln's 
life  are  that  "Our  gains  are  to  come  under  law  by  obedience  to  law; 
that  humility — not  servility  or  cringing,  but  gentleness — has  not  lost 
its  power  in  this  world;  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  gives  power; 
and  that  by  reason  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  who  trusted  God  when 
it  was  dark,  oh,  so  dark,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  our  emancipation 
came  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  feared  God,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  our  emancipation  was  a  pledge  made  by  Lincoln  to  his  Maker,  we 
are  laid  under  perpetual  obligations,  every  one  of  us,  to  walk  always 
with  God,  trusting,  loving  and  serving  Him." 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  militant  "March  of  the  Magi  Kings," 
played  on  the  organ  with  power  and  feelingly  interpreted  by  Miss 
Andrades  Lindsay. 
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GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  EDUCATION. 
SUPERVISED  STUDY  AT  FISK. 


By  Ambrose  Caliver. 


(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  who  lias  charge  of  the  course 
and  work  in  supervised  study  in  the  University,  has  been  asked  to  pre- 
pare for  the  readers  of  the  News  an  exposition  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  the  movement.  He  has  been  giving  considerable  time  and  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  subject;  and,  because  of  this,  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  work  at  Fisk.) 

The  aim  of  supervised  study  as  it  is  being  conducted  at  Fisk  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  psychology  and  efficiency  to  education.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  get  the  maximum  result,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
student,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  energy;  and  to  develop 
the  student's  power  by  teaching  him  the  scientific  methods  of  doing 
intellectual  work. 

Supervised  study  is  one  of  the  most  recent  readjustments  that  mod- 
ern education  has  made  to  the  needs  of  society.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  education  bas  attempted  to  solve.  There 
are  three  factors  to  be  considered  in  supervised  study — the  student,  the 
teacher  and  the  subject.  Heretofore  it  has  been  felt  that  the  teacher 
and  subject  were  the  only  elements  worth  noting,  and  that  all  stu- 
dents should  respond  to  all  subjects  in  about  the  same  manner  and  with 
an  equal  degree  of  rapidity.  Even  after  experimental  psychology 
proved  the  falsity  T)f  this  conception,  we  were  unable,  or  unwilling  to 
try,  to  apply  the  principles  to  our  everyday  life.  Supervised  study  also 
takes  more  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  requires 
rapid  adjustment  to  different  subjects  and  different  pupils. 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  super- 
vised study  justify  all  the  time  and  effort  put  into  it.  It  aims  to  teacb 
the  pupil  the  physiological,  physical  and  psychological  factors  upon 
which  effective  study  is  based.  It  calls  his  attention  to  the  importance 
of  correct  habits  in  eating,  sleeping  and  exercising,  and  teaches  him 
the  influence  fatigue  has  on  study.  It  emphasizes  the  desirability  of 
having  the  physical  environments  in  good  condition  and  in  order. 
Supervised  study  takes  into  consideration  all  the  psychological  factors 
which  influence  study,  such  as  moods,  feelings,  suggestion,  posture,  etc. 
It  gives  him  the  tools  with  which  to  do  his  school  work  and  helps  him 
form  correct  habits  of  doing  the  work  of  the  world  after  he  leaves 
school.  In  other  words,  it  is  teaching  the  pupil  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  study  and  at  the  same  time  assisting  him  to  form 
the  habit  of  applying  those  principles  and  methods  to  his  daily  tasks. 

There  are  a  variety  of  methods  and  schemes  by  which  supervised 
study  is  carried  on  in  the  different  schools  of  the  country.  The  organ- 
ization of  supervised  study  at  Fisk,  for  the  present,  is  as  follows : 
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Plan  of  the  Work. 

We  have  a  committee,  consisting  of  nearly  all  the  teachers,  which; 
meets  weekly  to  study  the  subject  of  supervised  study.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  to  make  a  study  of  the  general  principles  and 
methods  underlying  the  supervision  of  study  in  general,  and  to  study 
the  best  means  of  applying  them  to  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
the  study  of  certain  subjects.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  applying  these  principles  and  methods  to 
our  work  here  at  Fisk.  There  are  other  committees  which  are  ap- 
pointed from  this  general  committee,  whose  purposes  are  set  forth  in 
the  assignments  which  were  given  them;  they  are  as  follows: 

Organization  of  the  Workers. 

Book  and  periodical  committee.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
to  inform  the  general  committee,  in  writing,  of  all  material  that  has 
been  published,  or  that  may  be  published  from  time  to  time,  on  study 
and  supervised  study,  in  books,  periodicals  and  association  proceedings,, 
etc.;  to  inform  the  general  committee  of  all  such  material  which  is 
available  on  the  campus;  to  advise  the  general  committee  how  this 
material  may  be  made  more  available  to  students  and  teachers;  to 
advise  what  books,  periodicals  and  reports  of  association  proceedings 
which  should  be  purchased  or  subscribed  to  by  the  University. 

Helps,  facilities  and  equipment  committee.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
committee  to  inform  the  general  committee,  in  writing,  of  all  material,, 
such  as  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  other  facilities  and  equipment,, 
etc.,  which  are  on  our  campus,  that  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  our 
supervised  study  work,  and  also  to  advise  how  this  material  may  be 
made  more  available  and  accessible  to  students.  It  is  also  the  purpose 
of  this  committee  to  advise  the  general  committee  of  all  material  which 
should  be  purchased  for  our  use. 

The  members  of  the  general  committees  are  also  classified  in  groups 
according  to  the  subjects  taught.  These  groups  make  a  study  of  their 
individual  problems,  and  also  supervise  the  study  of  pupils  in  their 
several  groups. 

Lectures  and  Consultations. 

There  is  a  general  study  hour  kept  five  evenings  a  week.  Twice  a 
week  a  lecture  is  given  on  general  principles  and  methods  of  study  and 
their  application  to  certain  subjects.  Each  evening  certain  teachers 
from  the  different  groups  take  their  pupils  in  the  class  rooms  to  give 
them  help  in  understanding  the  methods  of  approaching  their  lessons 
and  to  actually  supervise  their  study  of  a  lesson  or  group  of  lessons. 
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Credit  foe  Course  of  Lectures  and  Study. 

Students  who  register  for  the  course  and  who  do  satisfactory  work 
•are  given  credit  toward  their  graduation.  The  course  consists  of  notes 
on  the  lectures,  supplementary  readings,  essays  and  an  intensive  study 
of  the  application  of  principles  and  methods  of  study  to  two  subjects. 

■Girls  Wish  to  Take  Course. 

As  the  above  scheme  applied  only  to  the  young  men,  a  large  number 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  college  department  have  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  course  also. 

Our  organization  here  is  not  necessarily  a  permanent  one,  but  is  an 
attempt  to  find  the  scheme  which  suits  our  purposes  best.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  give  our  students  the  best  and  newest  in  all  fields  of  educa- 
tion; and  we  are  also  trying  to  give  them  the  most  modern  and  scien- 
tific methods  of  approaching  and  grasping  their  subjects.  We  hope 
that  the  results  will  be  as  successful  and  far-reaching  as  they  have 
been  in  other  schools  which  have  been  carrying  on  supervised  study. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  TEAINING  OF  THE  NEGKO. 

By  Ambrose  Caliver, 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training,  Fisk  University. 


The  degree  and  progress  of  advancement  of  all  races  or  groups  of 
people  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  the 
arts  of  life.  The  people  who  practice  those  arts  with  the  greatest 
appreciation  for  what  they  can  give  them  and  with  the  clearest  under- 
standing of  their  relationships  to  other  phases  of  life,  usually  produce 
a  national  as  well  as  an  individual  character  that  posterity  strives  to 
emulate. 

The  arts  of  life  are  those  phases  of  human  activity  which  attempt 
to  utilize  the  natural  resources  and  natural  laws  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. They  are  usually  found  in  our  programs  of  vocational  education, 
which  offer  instruction  in  the  agricultural,  domestic,  industrial,  and 
commercial  arts  and  science. 

The  very  fact  that  every  modern  school  in  the  United  States  has  a 
well-developed  program  for  vocational  training  shows  that  vocational 
training  is  a  problem,  common  alike  to  all  communities  and  states  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  for 
some  years  been  fostering  and  encouraging  agricultural  education,  and 
is  at  present  beginning  to  foster  and  encourage  industrial  and  domestic 
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training,  demonstrates  clearly  that  vocational  training  is  a  national 
problem;  and  therefore  should  be  considered  as  seriously  by  the  Negro 
as  by  any  other  constituent  of  the  Union. 

The  Negro,  together  with  all  other  weaker  races  (weaker  only  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  opportunity  to  be  properly  trained,  and  adequate 
channels  through  which  to  exercise  their  abilities),  should  insist  upon 
receiving  all  the  available  training  in  the  arts  of  life  that  our  schools 
can  afford.  Aside  from  broadening  his  general  intelligence  and  giving 
him  self-confidence,  a  thorough  program  of  vocational  training  will 
broaden  his  experience  and  lengthen  his  vision,  and  give  him  that  high 
type  of  modern  practical  culture  which  can  only  come  through  contact 
with  the  realities  of  life  and  through  his  ability  to  see  and  interpret 
them.  If  the  Negro  youth  has  a  sound  training  in  the  elementary  and 
fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  our  industrial,  agricultural, 
commercial  and  domestic  activities,  as  they  are  presented  in  our  best 
vocational  courses,  he  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  phases  of  life 
which  he  otherwise  would  never  know  exists;  and  it  will  open  up  a 
new  world  to  him,  and  will  reveal  relationships  which  he  least  expects; 
it  will  help  to  make  him  a  good  citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  cultured  individual,  which  he  could  not  be  were  he  not 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  these  phases 
of  life's  activities. 

Working  out  theories,  laws  and  principles  through  and  by  concrete 
materials,  as  is  necessary  in  good  vocational  courses,  will  balance  the 
Negro's  highly  emotional  temperament;  and  have  a  tendency  to  make 
him  live  more  by  reason  and  will  than  by  feeling.  It  will  also  help 
train,  control  and  direct  his  highly  imaginative  sense  and  guide  him 
into  fields  of  activity  where  his  imaginations  will  bear  abundant  fruit. 
It  will  give  more  substance  and  reality  to  his  religion,  bringing  it  from 
the  skies  down  to  earth,  and  teaching  him  that  each  day,  in  all  our 
acts  and  relationships,  we  are  coming  in  contact  with  God.  Our  Chris- 
tianity could,  to  some  extent,  be  materialized;  and  our  material  life 
could  be  Christianized,  both  to  great  advantage,  by  a  thorough  and 
consecrated  study  of  the  arts  of  life. 

With  all  due  praise  for  the  Negro's  rapid  advancement,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  is  about  to  become  a  traditionalist,  and  is  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  a  few  professions  and  trades  with  little  thought  of 
his  special  fitness  and  adaptation  for  them.  The  training  which  is- 
given  in  the  best  vocational  schools  and  courses  of  our  country  will  not 
only  facilitate  the  educational  and  vocational  guidance  and  preparation 
of  the  colored  youth;  but  will  also  serve  as  a  factor  and  as  a  founda- 
tion in  fields  of  great  service  and  usefulness.  The  field  of  education 
is  calling  for  men  and  women  to  be  principals  of  high  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  county  training  schools,  who  have  an  understanding  of 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  place  of  vocational  training  in  education. 
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It  is  calling  for  men  and  women  to  be  teachers  of  agriculture,  domestic 
■arts  and  science,  commerce  and  manual  arts  who  have  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  and  knowledge  of  the  processes  and  methods  of  the  subjects, 
and  who  know  their  educational,  social,  economic,  political  and  ethical 
significance.  It  is  calling  for  men  and  women  who  are  intelligent 
enough  on  the  problems  and  methods  of  vocational  education  to  wisely 
correlate  and  co-ordinate  their  regular  academic  work  with  that  of  the 
vocational  teacher,  and  who  know  the  requirements  of  and  necessary 
-qualifications  for  success  in  the  vocations  of  life,  to  be  educational  and 
vocational  counsellors  of  our  youth.  Vocational  training  is  not  only 
an  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  vocations, 
but  is  also  necessary  for  success  in  each  of  the  other  callings.  It  gives 
skill,  knowledge,  understanding,  appreciation,  and  a  point  of  view  that 
is  impossible  to  acquire  in  any  other  way. 

In  America  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce  are  calling  for  men 
and  women  who  are  trained  in  their  principles,  processes  and  methods 
to  work,  demonstrate  and  supervise  in  these  fields.  In  foreign  lands 
and  undeveloped  continents,  the  people  stand  with  out-stretched  hands, 
appealing  for  young  prepared  colored  men  and  women  to  come  and  tap 
the  wells  and  mines  of  wealth,  and  harness  their  uncontrolled  power, 
for  the  good  of  their  own  people  and  humanity.  Nothing  can  prepare 
the  youth  to  respond  to  these  appeals  more  than  vocational  training. 

In  the  field  of  social  service  the  doors  of  opportunity  are  gradually 
opening  for  colored  men  and  women  who  have  vocational  training. 
There  is  no  greater  opportunity  for  social  service  and  usefulness  than 
that  offered  by  the  farm  and  canning  supervisor  and  demonstrator. 
Industry  is  calling  for  men  and  women  who  can  become  experts  in 
personnel  and  employment  work;  industrial  physicians  and  nurses; 
social  and  mutual  interest  activities;  industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  secretaries,  etc.  No  one  can  attain  the  maximum  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  any  of  these  professions  without  some  training  in  some  phases 
of  vocational  education. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  as  we  deepen  and  extend  our  vocational 
training,  in  like  proportion  will  our  economic  position  be  strengthened. 
We  cannot  hope  to  be  successful  in  a  large  way  in  agriculture  unless  we 
understand  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  it  and  its  allied  arts 
and  sciences.  We,  as  a  race,  cannot  expect  to  compete  and  participate 
in  the  industrial  life  of  our  country  except  as  we  become  familiar 
with  the  laws,  principles  and  processes  and  the  factors  which  govern 
its  development.  We  cannot  engage  in  commerce  with  any  assurance 
of  success  unless  we  are  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  and  prac- 
tices of  commercial  life,  and  unless  we  build  on  industry,  which  is  its 
foundation  rock. 

We  cannot  carry  on  life's  activities  except  as  we  eat  regularly  the 
;p roper  quantity  and  quality  of  food;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and 
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appreciation  for  these  factors  of  health  can  only  be  had  by  the  study 
of  domestic  science  and  its  related  subjects. 

With  due  regard  for  what  vocational  training  will  do  for  us  in. 
developing  our  aesthetic  and  ethical  senses,  we  should,  especially  in 
these  days  of  world  reconstruction — in  both  ideals  and  methods — give 
serious  thought  to  vocational  education  as  a  factor  in  our  social,  edu- 
cational and  economic  advancement. 


FIGHTING  FOE  A  NEW  WORLD. 


Extracts  from  the  baccalaureate  address  delivered  to  the  class  of 
1918  by  President  Charles  William  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati : 

The  only  cure  for  injustice  is  righteousness.  "The  work  of  right- 
eousness shall  be  peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and 
assurance  forever."  If,  therefore,  we  would  save  the  nations  from 
eternal  wars  and  destruction,  we  must  "look  for  a  new  world  in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness."    Such  a  world  our  boys  will  conquer  for  us. 

But  war  alone  cannot  end  war.  Might  does  not  rule  the  real  world,, 
the  world  of  souls;  mankind  must  finally  be  governed  by  the  moral 
law.  No  mere  military  defeat  of  autocracy  can  purge  the  nations  of 
greed  of  power,  of  the  lust  of  conquest,  of  the  pride  of  mastery.  We 
must,  indeed,  destroy  autocracy;  and  we  must  do  justice  to  its  victims,, 
including  its  own  oppressed  at  home.  But  we  must  do  more  than  this : 
the  will  to  power,  which  was  the  cause  of  this  war,  must  be  replaced 
by  the  will  to  love. 

If  this  be  a  moral  universe,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  then  the  Europe 
which  conducted  its  affairs  on  the  basis  of  lying,  intrigue  and  spolia- 
tion could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the  hell  in  which  it  is  plunged, 
today.  It  might,  by  increasing  armaments,  have  safeguarded  itself  tem- 
porarily against  the  results  of  its  wickedness,  but  its  mad  struggle  in 
the  vicious  circle  of  repeated  intrigue  and  chicanery  and  of  growing 
mutual  menace,  was  doomed  from  the  beginning  to  bring  on  a  terrible- 
catastrophe. 

These  tremendous  tragedies  of  history  are,  thus,  the  self-vindication 
of  the  moral  order  against  those  who  deny  it,  in  the  conduct  of  the- 
affairs  of  the  nations.  The  most  awful  thing  about  it  is  that  the  moral 
stupor  of  the  statesmen  plunges  whole  multitudes  of  innocent  people 
into  death  and  destruction.  The  statesmen  arrange  the  game,  fix  the 
prizes,  and  order  the  feast  that  is  to  follow,  but  the  people  pay  the  price 
of  it  all  with  their  blood  and  their  lives. 
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At  such  a  time  as  this,  we  must  try  to  think  clearly  and  speak 
plainly.  The  curse  of  the  old  statecraft  was  its  atheism,  its  denial  of 
God.  This  atheistic  statesmanship  has  again  and  again  plunged  the 
world  into  misery  and  destruction.  From  Babylon  to  Berlin  the 
development  of  the  race  was  interrupted  constantly  by  terrible  catas- 
trophes which  were  the  direct  result  of  this  atavistic  faith  in  fraud 
and  force.  It  is  the  atheism  which  ignores  this  overruling  power  for 
righteousness,  that  leaves  the  moral  order  out  of  its  reckoning  and 
thinks  it  can  escape  the  consequences  of  evil-doing  by  a  combination 
of  clever  statesmanship  and  of  military  power.  It  is  this  atheism 
which  has  made  all  Europe  the  intolerable  inferno  it  is  today. 

I  affirm,  therefore,  that  our  whole  argument  falls  to  the  ground  if 
there  be  no  God.  If  there  is  no  God,  there  is  no  universal  moral  order. 
In  a  world  without  a  God  and  without  a  moral  order,  the  only  law 
that  pays  is  the  law  of  the  jungle.  The  Germans  are  right:  the  only 
statesmanship  for  a  world  in  which  there  is  no  God  of  righteousness 
is  this  combination  of  craft  and  force,  of  treaty-breaking  and  military 
conquest,  which  we  see  so  dreadfully  illustrated  in  their  course  in 
bringing  on  and  in  carrying  on  this  hellish  war. 

But  our  reading  of  history  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  God  of  right 
eousness,  there  is  a  moral  order  that  governs  nations  as  well  as  men 
This  is  the  teaching  not  only  of  past  history  but  also  of  present  history 
It  is  the  teaching  of  the  events  that  are  happening  in  this  very  war 
Abominable  and  frightful  as  are  most  of  the  occurrences  of  this  war 
there  are  some  phases  of  it  which  ought  to  give  us  much  encourage 
ment.  It  is  true  that  we  see  on  the  one  side  Germany  and  her  allies 
carrying  out  their  hideous  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means 
that  treaties  are  only  "scraps  of  paper,"  and  that  might  makes  right 
that  necessity  knows  no  law,  that  the  earth  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
nation  that  has  power  to  take  it,  that  terrorism  is  a  fine  military  meas 
ure,  and  the  murder  of  innocent  women  and  children  legitimate  war 
fare.  But  on  the  other  side  we  see  a  splendid  array  of  nations,  includ 
ing  almost  all  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  united  in  the  defense  of 
liberty,  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  races  and  peoples  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  of  the  integrity  of  a  moral  law  between  both  men 
and  nations  and  of  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  humanity.  It  is 
our  joy  that  America  is  one  of  these  nations.  This  is  the  glorious  sign 
of  the  times:  that  there  are  nations  who  believe  that  God  is  still  in 
His  heavens  and  still  holds  the  balances  between  the  nations. 

The  difference,  then,  between  this  war  and  the  ancient  wars  is  that 
the  battles  being  waged  today  are  not  merely  conflicts  of  arms;  they 
are  also  and  in  a  larger  sense  conflicts  of  ideals.  On  the  fields  of 
France  today,  right  grapples  with  might,  justice  with  injustice,  truth 
with  treachery.    We  believe  that  a  new  day  has  dawned  upon  this  old 
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world  because  we  see  so  many  nations  fighting  for  righteousness  and 
justice,  liberty  and  humanity. 

We  believe  that  the  new  world  is  here,  moreover,  because  we  see 
throughout  the  whole  world  of  humanity  today  a  vast  new  mobilization 
going  on — Germany  made  a  mobilization  of  military  power;  we  see  a 
mobilization  of  moral  power.  The  events  of  the  last  four  years  have 
blasted  the  old  materialistic  philosophy.  Racial  barriers  are  being 
eliminated.  Class  spirit  is  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  democracy.  A 
new  understanding  of  brotherhood  is  dawning  upon  our  consciousness 
and  a  deepened  respect  for  the  rights  of  men  is  being  incorporated  into 
our  laws  as  well  as  into  our  creeds. 

Therefore,  though  victory  today  and  tomorrow  attend  the  banners 
of  the  adversary,  and  the  thrones  of  the  wicked  seem  as  solid  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  "nevertheless,  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look  for 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

Another  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  character  of  the 
leadership  developed  in  the  nations  fighting  for  humanity.  The  old- 
time  statesmanship  was  a  statesmanship  of  pure  intellectuality,  of  little 
more  than  cunning.  But  true  statesmanship  is  not  altogether  an  affair 
of  the  mind.  Mentality  has  its  limitations;  an  intellectual  colossus  may 
be  a  spiritual  dwarf.  Cunning  is  no  substitute  for  justice.  The  soul 
has  a  right  to  a  hearing.  You  may  crucify  the  soul,  but  you  cannot 
destroy  it.  You  may  ignore  the  conscience,  but  its  voice  will  not  be 
stilled.  You  may  scorn  the  laws  of  the  Almighty  and  make  laws  for 
yourself,  but  the  laws  of  God  will  continue  to  operate.  High  mentality 
coupled  with  low  spirituality  makes  the  most  dangerous  combination 
conceivable.  We  are  witnessing  today  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
combination.  We  may  look,  in  fact,  upon  this  contest  as  a  struggle 
between  the  spiritual  statesmanship  that  enthrones  God  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  an  intellectual  statesmanship  that  makes  power  its  god. 
The  philosophy  of  life,  however,  that  ignores  conscience,  honor,  and 
the  fundamental  virtues  is  doomed  to  defeat.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  is  just  as  true  of  leadership  as  of  anything  else.  A  leader- 
ship born  of  barbarism,  that  violates  every  principle  of  honor,  wrecks 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  countless  thousands,  that  teaches  men  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  militarism — a  leadership  that  maims  and  kills 
and  tortures,  that  thinks  only  in  terms  of  Zeppelins  and  submarines — 
this  leadership  belongs  in  hell. 

But  a  new  order  of  statesmanship  has  come  into  existence — a  states- 
manship that  links  morality  with  intellectuality,  that  demands  nobility 
of  soul  as  well  as  of  nobility  of  mind.  This  new  statesmanship,  this 
spiritual  statesmanship,  is  destined  to  play  an  ever-increasing  role  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.    To  this  leadership  you  will  belong. 

And  what  shall  America  be  in  this  new  world  of  righteousness? 
What  will  the  new  America  do  to  incorporate  these  principles  of  right- 
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eousness  and  brotherhood  into  her  life?  Our  service  of  humanity  must 
begin  at  home.  All  our  millions  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red  Tri- 
angle, all  our  billions  spent  for  munitions — yes,  all  the  thousands  of 
precious  lives  given  for  the  salvation  of  others — will  be  for  naught  if 
we  do  not  learn  through  this  war  to  deal  justly  with  our  own  people 
here  at  home.  While  fighting  for  liberty  for  others,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
win  a  larger  liberty  for  ourselves. 

This,  then,  is  the  lesson  which  these  times  bring  you,  young  men 
and  women,  future  leaders  of  the  new  world.  This  war  has  taught  us 
that  we  have  souls,  created  in  the  spiritual  image  of  the  Almighty, 
souls  with  immeasurable  resources  waiting  to  be  developed,  and  that 
their  development  is  the  cardinal  object  of  our  existence. 


MKS.  BOOKEK  T.  WASHINGTON  ON  THE  PASSING 
OF  MISS  WELLS. 


Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  '89,  has  written  President  McKenzie  as 
follows,  relative  to  the  passing  of  Miss  Wells: 

"I  have  meant  to  write  you  to  tell  you  that  I  did  keep  up  with  Miss 
Wells.  I  had  written  her  and  her  cousin  also.  She  has  quietly  passed 
away,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  her  suffering  is  all  over.  She  was  truly  a 
queen  among  women  of  her  goodness  of  heart  and  tender  mercy  to  the 
unfortunate. 

"I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  did  for  her — she  needed  to  feel 
at  home  at  Fisk,  and  you  stood  by  her  always.  I  hope  that  all  goes 
well  there  and  that  you  and  Mrs.  McKenzie  are  still  happy  and  con- 
tented at  the  life  there." 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


Mrs.  Carrie  West  Wilson,  Normal,  '02,  of  Cordele,  Ga.,  was  a  very- 
welcome  visitor  to  Fisk  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  She  was 
very  much  pleased  to  be  back  at  the  University,  and  the  University  was 
glad  to  have  her  here.  Mrs.  Wilson  showed  her  appreciation  of  the 
Fisk  News  by  making  an  outright  donation  to  it  of  $5.00;  although  the 
subscription  price  is  but  50  cents  a  year.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
the  News  appreciated  this  delicate  but  substantial  mark  of  appreciation. 

•$»«!»•$» 

ALUMNI  GIFTS  THAT  FISK  WILL  NOT  FORGET. 

President  McKenzie  has  been  heartened  and  cheered  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  more  than  the  News  is  able  to  express  here.  The  President 
regrets  very  much  his  inability  to  make  the  trip  indicated,  to  the 
Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  Va.;  but  hopes 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  of  the  Fisk  friends  there  at  some 
future  time.  The  letter  is  from  President  John  M.  Gandy,  one  of  Fisk's 
most  able  and  loyal  graduates: 

"Dear  Dr.  McKenzie:  I  am  sending  you  a  check  for  forty-five  ($45.00) 
dollars  for  Fisk  University.  When  we  expected  you  to  visit  us  here  at 
the  Institute,  the  Fisk  graduates  in  the  state  planned  to  raise  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  Fisk,  to  be  given  to  you  at  an  entertainment  arranged 
in  your  honor.  Your  failure  to  come  dampened  the  ardour  of  some  of 
the  graduates,  and  thus  we  raised  only  about  half  of  the  amount  we 
desired  to  give  you.  I  have  held  the  amount  I  am  sending  you  for 
some  months,  thinking  perhaps  you  might  drop  in  at  some  time. 

"The  following  graduates  contributed  toward  the  amount  I  am  send- 
ing: Miss  Edna  M.  Colson,  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  $5.00;  Miss 
Anna  L.  Lindsay,  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  $5.00;  Miss  Felicia  D. 
Anderson,  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  $3.00;  Miss  Alida  Banks,  V.  N. 
&  I.  I.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  $2.00;  Miss  Johnella  Frazer,  V.  N.  &  I.  I., 
Petersburg,  Va.,  $3.00;  Miss  Myra  H.  Colson,  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  $2.00;  Mr.  John  M.  Gandy,  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  $5.00; 
Miss  Emma  Shields,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  $5.00;  Miss  Sadie  I.  Daniel,  734 
Third  St.,  Richmond,  Va.,  $5.00;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jasper  Duncan,  Colored 
Soldiers'  Club,  Columbia,  S.  C,  $10.00.     Total,  $45.00. 

"The  Fisk  University  singers  were  here  on  the  13th  of  this  month 
and  we  entertained  them  at  the  Institute.    They  gave  their  concert  in 
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the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  in  the  city.  They  had  both  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  Every  available  seat  in  the  church  was 
filled  and  many  people  stood  around  the  walls.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  heard  the  singers  to  better  effect.  They  left  a  good  impression 
on  the  people." 

♦  ♦♦ 

DR.  DE  BERRY  AT  FISK. 

Desiring  that  the  students  should  have  opportunities  to  come  into 
close  personal  contact  with  one  of  Fisk's  strongest  graduates,  President 
McKenzie  invited  Dr.  William  N.  De  Berry,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Con- 
gregational Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  come  to  Fisk  and  spend  the 
whole  week  of  prayer  for  colleges  in  delivering  messages  and  talking 
personally  with  the  students. 

Dr.  De  Berry  came;  and  from  the  time  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  at  the  Sunday  morning  service,  until  he 
delivered  his  parting  words  on  Sunday  night,  the  10th,  there  was 
intense  interest  in  all  that  he  said.  He  spoke  to  the  University  every 
day  at  chapel  exercises  and  once  each  night.  In  the  meantime,  Dr. 
McKenzie  arranged  hours  at  which  students  could  talk  personally  with 
Dr.  De  Berry  on  their  own  spiritual  and  moral  problems,  the  object 
being  to  have  them  find  an  outside,  sympathetic  counsellor  who  would 
advise  them  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  religious  life  in  particular, 
and  with  reference  to  their  choice  of  occupations,  etc.,  in  general. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  have  many  idle  hours  during  his  stay  at 
Fisk.  He  is  an  able  pastor,  is  magnetic  in  personality  and  was  one  of 
the  real  drawing-cards  of  the  year.  Dr.  De  Berry  is  a  trustee  of  the 
school  and  Fisk  was  certainly  pleased  to  have  his  messages  and  his 
genial  presence. 

RICHEY  SEES  FISK  AGAIN. 

Since  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
name  of  any  Fisk  man  has  been  mentioned  at  the  University  more 
times  than  that  of  A.  C.  Richey,  '17.  This  young  man  was  not  only  a 
general  favorite  at  the  University,  with  faculty  and  students  alike;  was 
not  only  one  of  the  leaders  in  student  athletics  and  in  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  University,  commanding  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers  as  well  as  that  of  his  comrades  of  the  student  group;  but  Mr. 
Richey  has  had  a  thrilling  series  of  adventures  since  he  left  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  suffered  in  his  body  and  had  anguish  of  mind  that  he 
might  serve  his  Master  in  foreign  mission  fields. 

The  story  of  the  mining  and  sinking  of  the  ship  on  which  he  had 
taken  passage  for  Africa,  to  serve  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  that  field,  of  his 
remaining  for  long,  bitter  and  apparently  hopeless  hours  in  an  icy  sea, 
of  his  final  rescue  and  of  his  determination  not  to  turn  back,  but  to  do 
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the  work  to  which  he  had  given  himself — all  of  this  is  familiar  to  Fisk 
friends.  Losing  his  hearing  in  Africa,  he  went  to  India  and  served 
there — serving  in  many  places  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Bible.  This 
was  the  Richey  who  came  back  to  Fisk  in  January. 

Of  course,  Fisk  was  not  glad  to  see  Richey  (?).  He  talked  to  the 
University  at  one  of  the  prayer  meetings;  and  he  talked  of  his  love  for 
the  school,  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  it  for  having  been  taught  by  it 
the  meaning  of  the  word  service.  Fisk  has  great  reason  to  be  proud 
of  this  young  man;  and  it  is  watching  his  progress  with  high  hopes  and 
expectations. 

♦?♦  ♦$♦  ♦?♦ 

FISK  MEN  IN  8TH  ILLINOIS  REGIMENT  RECEIVE  WAR  CROSSES. 

In  its  issue  of  January  3,  1919,  ,The  Chicago  Daily  News  publishes  a 
long  and  appreciative  account  of  the  war  services  of  the  370th  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  Chicago's  old  Eighth  Regiment,  made  up  of  colored 
soldiers  and  which  has  the  distinction  of  having  gone  through  the  war 
with  but  one  white  officer. 

This  regiment  saw  actual  service  in  France  and  was  highly  com- 
mended by  French  officers.  Among  those  receiving  war  crosses  were 
Maj.  James  R.  White  and  Capt.  John  H.  Patton,  both  Fisk  men.  Captain 
Patton  is  an  undergraduate  who  has  done  splendid  work.  Of  his  ex- 
ploit, the  News  said:  "The  regiment's  last  stretch  of  fighting  began 
October  24,  when  it  moved  through  Laon  to  Chateau  Chambery.  On 
November  3  it  was  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Germans  and  two  days  later 
the  senior  battalion  commander,  Capt.  John  H.  Patton,  of  508  East  37th 
St.,  Chicago,  fought  his  way  across  the  Hirson  railroad  and  stormed 
the  heights  of  Aubeton.  On  November  8,  attacking  by  daylight  between 
Baume  and  Aubeton,  the  battalion  waded  the  river  waist-deep  and  drove 
back  the  Germans  three  kilometers  (1.8  miles).  They  were  at  Pont 
Doual  when  the  armistice  was  signed." 

«$»•§»«$» 

DEATH  OF  MISS  TOLLEY. 

One  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  papers  printed  recently  the  following 
news  item,  which  will  bring  pain  to  a  number  of  persons  who  knew 
Miss  Mayme  Tolley,  N.,  '14: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Tolley,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  formerly  of  this 
city,  brought  their  only  daughter,  Miss  Mayme  Tolley,  to  Kentucky  for 
burial.  She  died  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness  of  nine  days.  She  was 
a  graduate  of  Fisk  University,  and  for  four  years  had  been  a  teacher  of 
English  in  the  high  school  at  Hot  Springs.  Fourteen  years  ago  Tolley 
was  one  of  the  employes  in  a  local  store.  Now  he  is  proprietor  of  an 
inn  in  Hot  Springs,  called  'Kentucky  Home.' " 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


The  Tennessean  and  American  made  recent  comments  as  follows : 


ONE  PHASE  OF  WAR  WORK  OF  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

Omitting  all  references  to  the  financial  contributions  made  by  Fisk 
University  to  various  campaigns  for  funds  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment; making  no  comment  relative  to  the  food  conservation  practiced 
at  the  school,  nor  to  the  services  rendered  by  its  professors  and  teach- 
ers as  lecturers  in  support  of  the  Government's  policy  and  as  assistants 
in  conducting  various  campaigns,  Fisk  includes  in  a  pamphlet  being 
sent  out  to  friends  of  the  University  the  following  modest  summary  of 
a  part  of  her  war  work: 

Fisk  at  War. 

"Through  its  alumni,  former  students,  and  undergraduates  Fisk  has 
in  the  national  military  service  one  major,  five  captains,  fifteen  first 
lieutenants,  eleven  second  lieutenants,  eleven  sergeants,  seven  corporals 
and  at  least  280  privates.  Three  stars  have  changed  to  gold.  Four 
member's  of  the  teaching  staff  are  serving  in  the  army,  and  three  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  addition,  Fisk  made  contract  in  August  to  house 
and  feed  600  drafted  soldiers  in  a  concentration  camp  composed  of  men 
to  be  distributed  to  the  various  vocational  schools.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  college  men  make  up  the  collegiate  unit  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps.  To  provide  for  all  these,  as  well  as  373  boys 
and  girls,  regular  students,  has  compelled  a  veritable  revolution  on 
the  campus.  The  crowding,  discomfort,  and  strenuous  labors  which 
this  has  involved,  not  to  mention  its  financial  risks,  have  been  accepted 
as  patriotic  opportunities.  The  abandonment  of  some  of  these  plans, 
however,  now  further  complicates  the  situation.  The  funds  of  the 
Government  have  provided  for  the  support  of  the  soldier  students,  but 
not  for  the  support  of  the  University.  Demobilization  threatens  to 
force  many  students  out  of  the  University  unless  additional  funds  shall 
come  quickly." 

Joint  Recital. 

The  joint  piano  and  song  recital  by  Miss  Abigail  Wing,  a  teacher  of 
piano  in  Hamilton  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Miss  Mary  Helman,  of 
Fisk's  Department  of  Music,  fully  justified  the  eager  anticipation  that 
preceded  it. 

In  the  piano  numbers,  selected  with  care  and  taste,  Miss  Wing  de- 
lighted her  audience  by  her  ease  and  grace,  her  beautiful  and  dis- 
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criminating  touch,  her  thoughtful  interpretation.    She  was  at  her  best, 
perhaps,  in  the  Beethoven  and  Poldini  numbers. 

Miss  Helman  was  in  fine  voice.  The  songs  were  such  as  grip  an 
audience,  and  abounded  in  passages  requiring  the  soft,  sweet  tones  in 
which  she  excels.  The  listeners  showed  their  pleasure  by  an  encore 
both  to  player  and  singer,  to  which  Miss  Wing  responded  with  the 
charming  Negro  Dance  by  Cyril  Scott,  and  Miss  Helman  with  the  song 
so  dear  to  patriotic  hearts — "In  Flanders  Field." 

"Safety  First"  Movies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  "Safety 
First"  campaign  in  Nashville,  the  University  will  be  able  to  give  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  during  several  weeks,  moving  picture 
entertainments  illustrating  the  need  for  greater  care  in  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  The  films  already  seen  have  been  very  highly  appreciated 
by  those  who  saw  them.  These  entertainments  are  free  to  the  public; 
and  all  persons  desiring  to  witness  them  are  cordially  invited  to  do  so. 

♦§♦♦  ♦ 

LAWSON  RECITAL. 

The  usual  Fisk  audience  and  a  number  of  friends  from  the  city 
greatly  enjoyed  the  piano  recital  given  by  Mr.  Raymond  Augustus 
Lawson  on  Friday  evening,  December  27.  This  recital  was  anticipated 
with  much  interest  because  of  Mr.  Lawson's  being  an  alumnus  of  Fisk, 
graduating  from  both  the  Music  and  College  departments,  and  because 
of  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  he  has  attained  in  his  profession.  Since 
his  graduation  here,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  study  and  teaching  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

While  every  number  on  the  program  deserves  especial  mention,  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  splendid  performance  and  beautiful  shad- 
ing of  the  difficult  Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor.  In  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  there  was  a  beauty  of  tone  possible  only  to  one  pos- 
sessing a  deep  musical  insight  and  a  true  artistic  temperament.  Prob- 
ably the  most  exquisitely  played  number  was  the  Elegie  by  Gabrilo- 
witsch.  The  Romance  by  Sibelius,  and  the  Spanish  Caprice  by  Mos- 
kowski,  were  also  most  favorably  received.  At  the  close  of  the  program 
Mr.  Lawson  responded  with  two  encores. 

•§»«!♦«$» 

MRS.  TERRELL  VISITS  FISK. 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  well-known  publicist  and  lecturer,  paid 
Fisk  a  visit  early  in  January  and  made  a  very  brief  but  pointed  address 
to  the  University  at  one  of  its  chapel  hours.  Mrs.  Terrell  is  very  hope- 
ful as  a  result  of  the  changes  which  she  believes  are  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  Great  War.    Fisk  was  glad  to  see  her  again. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  A  SINGER  HUSHED. 


JOSEPH  COTTER,  JR.,  LAYS  DOWN  THE  POET'S  LYRE. 


Just  a  little  while  ago,  the  News  reviewed  the  poems  of  Joseph 
Cotter,  Jr.,  a  former  student  of  Fisk,  and  told  of  the  fight  he  was  mak- 
ing against  death.  Now,  Joseph  Cotter  is  no  more.  Writing  in  the 
Louisville  Leader,  Mr.  Atwood  Wilson,  '15,  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  poet's  passing: 

On  Monday  night,  February  3,  1919,  shortly  after  8  o'clock,  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.,  entered  into  the  silent  chambers  of  death  out  of 
the  illness  and  suffering  which  had  been  his  for  nearly  six  years.  In 
his  death  Louisville  has  lost  one  of  its  representative  young  men,  a 
valuable  citizen,  and  one  whose  character  contained  those  elements 
that  any  youth  wishing  to  attain  success  in  life  might  seek. 

Jpseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.,  was  a  graduate  of  Central  High  School,  in  the 
class  of  1911.  While  at  high  school  he  made  a  splendid  record,  both  in 
scholarship  and  in  athletics.  At  the  end  of  his  high  school  career  he 
entered  Fisk  University,  becoming  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of 
1915.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  class  for  the  freshman  year  and 
also  made  an  excellent  record  on  Fisk's  football  team.  On  the  team  he 
played  quarterback,  and  his  good  work  in  this  position  as  well  as  his 
good  record  in  scholarship  made  him  widely  known  among  the  students. 
It  was  with  more  than  deep  regret  that  his  classmates  learned  of  his. 
departure  from  Fisk  near  the  closing  of  his  sophomore  year  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

His  life  since  leaving  college,  has  not  been  uneventful.  One  of  its- 
sad  features  was  the  loss  of  his  sister,  Florence,  whose  memory  he  so 
deeply  cherished  until  the  very  last.  When  Mr.  Cotter  returned  to 
Louisville  he  turned  his  attention  to  writing.  He  first  began  as  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  Louisville  Leader  and  the  editor  of  this  paper 
proudly  boasts  that  some  of  his  very  first  editorials  were  written  by 
Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.  Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  writing  of 
poetry,  inspired  by  the  writings  of  his  father  as  well  as  by  the  memory 
of  his  sister  which  he  would  cherish  in  this  manner.  In  the  short  time 
allotted  to  him  for  his  work,  he  gave  to  his  race  and  to  the  literary 
world  "The  Band  of  Gideon"  and  other  poems.  This  collection  was, 
published  in  1918  by  the  Cornhill  Company,  Boston.  Cale  Young  Rice 
in  his  introduction  to  this  book  says  to  him:  "Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
and  James  Weldon  Johnson  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  have  entered  the  field  of  poetry,  but  perhaps  if  health  is  restored 
to  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.,  he  may  also  later  find  himself  ranking  with 
these  two  of  his  predecessors." 
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Cotter  was  recognized  by  well-known  scholars  and  writers  as  the 
most  promising  young  poet  of  his  race.  He  was  23  years  old  at  his 
death. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of  Our  Merciful 
Saviour,  Thursday  afternoon.  Father  Goiter,  the  pastor  in  charge, 
officiating.  Many  floral  designs  and  expressions  of  sympathy  were  re- 
ceived. 

Messrs.  Allison  Brogsdale,  Elmer  Mosel,  Atwood  S.  Wilson,  Vernon 
L.  Cooper,  James  Anderson  and  Henry  Merchant,  all  friends  of  the 
deceased,  served  as  pallbearers. 

We  shall  ever  cherish  his  memory  and  view  with  pleasure  the  beau- 
tiful life  of  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr.,  for  he  lived  well  and  acted  wisely  the 
time  he  spent  with  us.  He  leaves  a  father,  mother,  and  a  host  of 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  loss. 

♦  ♦♦§♦ 

The  editorial  comment  of  the  Leader  on  the  passing  of  Mr.  Cotter  is 
reproduced  here  in  connection  with  that  of  another  Louisville  citizen 
with  whose  character  the  former  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
editor  of  that  paper: 

DEATH  OF  TWO  VALUABLE  CITIZENS. 

The  present  week  has  witnessed  the  passing  of  two  well-known 
characters  whom  the  city,  and  especially  the  race,  could  ill  afford  to 
lose.  In  the  circle  of  business  and  public  affairs  no  one  was  better 
known  or  more  favorably  known  to  the  Louisville  public  than  Alonzo 
B.  McAfee.  In  the  field  of  literary  art  the  city  had  hardly  produced 
one  of  such  native  genius  and  fine  poetic  sense  as  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr. 
Each  in  his  sphere — the  practical,  material,  the  other  the  artistic, 
spiritual — each  a  type  and  a  leader — has  by  his  death  brought  sorrow 
and  a  feeling  of  personal  loss  to  hundreds  who  have  associated  with 
them;  others  who  have  heard  of  their  great  worth  and  who  have  affec- 
tionately known  them  as  "Lonnie"  and  "Joe." 

During  an  active  life  Alonzo  McAfee  lived  a  varied  business  career. 
He  had  his  turn  as  teacher,  Government  employe,  editor,  lawyer,  under- 
taker and  as  promoter  and  manager  of  a  highly  successful  moving  pic- 
ture theater.  Yet  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  pioneer  days  in 
Negro  business  and  the  great  need  for  leadership  in  so  many  lines  of 
racial  venture,  it  is  not  strange  that  many  men  of  talent  found  no 
easy  task  to  place  themselves  in  permanent  business  or  professional 
niches.  Hardly  yet  has  the  race  found  itself  in  the  field  of  business 
and  industry,  nor  do  our  young  men  go  into  the  world  with  that  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  that  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  so  necessary 
for  financial  success.  There  is  still  the  temptation  to  diversity  rather 
than  concentration.  With  McAfee  it  is  fitting  to  say  that  he  never 
failed  in  any  of  these  lines.  Brilliant  as  a  writer,  popular  as  an  under- 
taker, efficient  as  a  lawyer,  it  was  to  his  latest  venture,  the  movie 
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business,  that  success  came  most  abundantly.  The  Palace  Theater 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  business  acumen  and  marks  the  result  of 
a  large  personal  following  such  as  is  enjoyed  by  few  men.  Not  only 
has  the  Palace  furnished  a  place  of  high-class  amusement,  for  during 
the  recent  war  it  was  a  center  of  patriotic  propaganda  where  upon  the 
screen  flashed  messages  from  the  Government  and  upon  the  stage  stood 
Four-Minute  Men  with  fiery  words  of  patriotic  appeal.  As  was  the 
heart  of  the  nation  so  was  the  heart  of  McAfee,  for  his  was  the  soul 
of  a  patriot. 

Of  Cotter  it  were  better  that  in  his  Heaven-sent  lore  we  should  let 
him  speak  for  himself.  Reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  rhyme  and  story, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  his  tender  nature  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a 
poetical  father.  Then  with  that  touch  which  study  adds  to  genius  he 
attained  a  degree  of  literary  merit  that  critics  vied  to  praise.  In  an 
introduction  to  a  volume  of  Cotter's  poems,  Cale  Young  Rice  said,  "He 
may  later  find  himself  ranking  with  Dunbar  and  James  W.  Johnson." 
In  a  review  of  Cotter's  "Band  of  Gideon,"  Johnson  observed  that  of 
several  books  of  Negro  poetry  he  had  reviewed,  "In  Cotter's  few  pages 
he  shows  the  greatest  promise." 

As  associate  editor  of  the  Louisville  Leader,  Mr.  Cotter  showed  a 
remarkable  grasp  of  public  questions.  His  association  with  The  Leader 
forms  a  chapter  of  pleasant  memory,  for  of  all  men  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  congenial  to  know.  To  know  his  heart  and.  his  won- 
derful grasp  of  a  big  question  one  needs  but  read  the  following: 

"Brother,  come! 
And  let  us  go  unto  God, 
And  when  we  stand  before  Him 
I  shall  say — 

'Lord,  I  do  not  hate, 

I  am  hated. 

I  scourge  no  one, 

I  am  scourged. 

I  covet  no  lands, 

My  lands  are  coveted. 

I  mock  no  peoples, 

My  people  are  mocked.' 
And,  brother,  what  shall  you  say?" 

Throughout  the  last  six  years  of  his  short  life  Mr.  Cotter  was  a 
sufferer  from  ill  health,  but  even  until  the  day  of  his  death  he  found 
joy  in  the  gift  of  song,  hardly  a  day  passing  that  some  gem  of  lofty 
sentiment  was  not  born  of  his  tender  soul.  In  his  passing  he  left  a 
circle  of  friends  who  will  hold  his  memory  as  a  cherished  possession. 
Truly  his  work  shall  live  after  him. 

"Now  may  I  rest,  For,  Lord,  in  the  travail, 

Soul  glad  and  free,  I  have  found  Thee." 
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SERGT.  RUFUS  B.  ATWOOD  COMMENDED  IN  ORDERS. 


Under  date  of  December  6,  1918,  Sergt.  Rufus  B.  Atwood,  of  the 
325th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  A.  E.  F.,  was  publicly  commended  in 
orders  in  the  following  language: 

"The  Division  Commander  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  entire 
command  to  the  excellent  work  and  meritorious  conduct  of  Sergt.  Rufus 
B.  Atwood,  1974547,  325th  Field  Signal  Battalion.  On  the  morning  of 
November  10,  1918,  while  returning  to  the  switchboard  in  Pont-a-Mous- 
son,  a  shell  struck  the  house  in  which  the  switchboard  was  being 
operated,  breaking  all  the  lines.  Sergeant  Atwood  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  officer  in  charge  in  reconstructing  the  switchboard  and 
connecting  new  lines  under  shell  fire.  When  the  ammunition  dump 
began  to  explode  in  the  same  neighborhood,  he  remained  on  the  job, 
tapping  new  connections.  After  repairs  were  made  from  the  first  ex- 
plosion, there  were  two  to  follow,  which  completely  wrecked  the  switch- 
board room  and  tore  out  all  the  lines  which  were  newly  fixed.  Sergeant 
Atwood  was  left  alone,  and  he  established  a  new  switchboard  and  the 
.same  connections  they  had  at  first.  The  coolness  with  which  he  went 
&bout  his  work  and  the  initiative  he  took  in  handling  the  situation 
justifies  his  being  mentioned  in  orders." 

•$♦«!♦•$» 

Lieut.  Richard  H.  Walker,  Commanding  Co.  B.,  325th  F.  S.  Bn., 
A.  E.  F.,  who  was  himself  praised  by  his  commanding  officer  for  splen- 
did work  done  on  the  same  day,  wrote  President  McKenzie,  with  pride, 
concerning  Mr.  Atwood,  and  said:  "Sergeant  Atwood  was  in  my 
platoon  at  the  time  of  the  incident  and  has  always  shown  qualities  as  a 
leader  of  men.  Atwood  and  all  the  rest  of  the  men  from  Fisk  have 
done  their  bit  and  have  made  a  record  which  will  be  hard  to  surpass." 

Speaking  of  Lieutenant  Walker,  the  Tennessean  and  American,  on 
February  2,  1919,  said: 

NASHVILLE  NEGRO  IS  CITED  FOR  BRAVERY. 
Member  of  Colored  Signal  Corps  Recommended  for  D.  S.  C. 

For  distinguished  services  performed  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle 
of  Metz,  Lieut.  Richard  Walker,  colored,  of  Nashville,  has  been  cited 
for  bravery,  and  recommended  for  the  D.  S.  C.  He  is  a  son  of  Robert 
A.  Walker,  for  years  a  railway  postal  clerk  on  the  Nashville-Montgom- 
ery run  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
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Lieutenant  Walker  entered  the  service  last  June  at  the  instigation 
of  Major  Spencer,  who  formed  the  325th  Field  Signal  Battalion,  the 
only  colored  signal  battalion  in  the  entire  army. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Age,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  battle  in  which  Lieutenant  Walker  participated: 

0 

"In  writing  the  'finis'  to  this  brief  mention  of  this  important  army 
unit  made  up  of  young  colored  men,  it  is  fitting  that  I  tell  of  the  par- 
ticular work  done  by  the  boys  of  the  first  platoon  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Metz  battle.  Shortly  after  the  barrage  was  lifted,  the  big  guns  of 
the  enemy  began  shelling  Pont-a-Mousson.  The  first  shells,  as  I  vividly 
recall,  hit  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  then  gradually  they  began  pep- 
pering the  signal  battalion's  station.  .  .  .  Suddenly  a  German  shell 
struck  the  top,  passed  through  the  ceiling  and  wall  and  exploded,  mak- 
ing havoc  of  the  cellar. 

"Lieutenant  Walker,  colored,  who  arrived  just  at  this  time,  dis- 
played admirable  courage.  He  took  immediate  charge  and  directed 
things." 


A  MEMORIAL  FOR  FISK  PATRIOTS  IN  THE  WAR. 

Suggested  in  Gift  by  Former  Instructor. 


The  letter  below,  with  which  was  enclosed  $5.00,  will  be  read  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  appreciation  by  all  who  love  Fisk  Uni- 
versity : 

"Dear  Dr.  McKenzie:  Every  time  you  hear  from  me  it  is  from  a 
different  address,  but  I  have,  I  believe,  reached  that  point  in  my  travels 
where  I  must  settle  down.  At  least  we  are  housekeeping  and  have  col- 
lected our  goods  from  the  corners  of  the  country.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate,  and  God  has  seen  fit  to  crown  my  efforts  with  success  and 
prosperity.  While  I  am  by  no  means  wealthy,  I  am  earning  about  three 
times  as  much  as  I  did  at  Fisk,  and  I  have  a  desire  to  help  the  man 
and  institution  that  first  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  original  work.  In 
unpacking  our  belongings,  I  came  across  the  beautiful  silver  cream 
pitcher  and  fruit  server  which  my  class  in  physiology  gave  me,  and  it 
made  me  think  back  to  the  members  of  my  class.  Some  of  them,  yes, 
nearly  all,  answered  the  'call  to  the  colors,'  and  I  hope  that  all  may 
come  back  safe.  That  their  heroic  work  may  not  perish  with  their 
bodies,  I  am  enclosing  a  small  check  which  can  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chasing or  erecting  of  a  suitable  memorial.  I  have  in  mind  a  sort  of 
bronze  tablet  with  the  names  of  all  former  students  who  fought  in  the 
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great  World  War  inscribed  on  it.  However,  I  will  not  limit  my  gift  by 
any  stipulation.  My  suggestion  is  given  only  because  of  my  desire  to 
see  those  who  sacrificed  honored  fittingly.  If  the  University  does  not 
deem  it  wise  to  erect  any  memorial,  the  check  can  be  used  as  you  see  fit. 

"I  am  now  Director  of  Athletics  in  East  Orange  and  Scout  Execu- 
tive of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  West  Orange.  Next  year  I  expect  to  be  back 
in  West  Orange,  as  the  school  board  has  made  me  a  very  tempting 
offer  to  return. 

"Remember  me  to  all  the  friends  of  the  faculty,  and  particularly  to 
Mrs.  McKenzie.  Both  my  wife  and  I  send  our  best  wishes  for  all 
success.     Sincerely  yours,  Earl  D.  Gardner." 


COMMENDATION  OF  PRESIDENT  McKENZIE'S  KEPOKT 
BY  YALE  PROFESSOR. 


Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  at 
Yale  University,  has  written  Dr.  McKenzie  a  very  good  letter  recently, 
relative  to  the  latter's  recent  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Fisk  University.    Among  other  things,  Professor  Farnam  said: 

"The  Fisk  University  News  for  January  contains  a  report  from 
you  which  is  so  refreshing  in  its  frankness  and  courage  that  I  must 
write  and  send  you  my  congratulations  upon  it.  In  view  of  what  the 
colored  troops  have  done  in  the  war,  and  in  view  of  what  all  of  our 
universities  have  done,  I  think  that  you  have  as  good  a  right  as  anyone 
to  be  outspoken  regarding  the  incidental  faults  in  the  treatment  of 
our  universities  and  colleges  by  the  army  authorities.  But  it  is  not 
everyone  who  is  willing  to  speak  out,  particularly  regarding  such  a 
matter  as  smoking."    .    .    . 


50,000  YANKS  ABROAD  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS. 

Army  Establishes  Courses  and  Men  May  Attend  French  Colleges. 


Paris,  Feb.  6. — Fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  have  enrolled  as  students  in  the  army  post  schools  to  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission. 
Hundreds  of  former  college  and  academy  professors  and  instructors, 
drawn  from  the  various  branches  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
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have  been  sent  to  direct  and  to  teach  these  schools,  and  thousands  of 
textbooks  have  been  shipped  to  them. 

The  plan  is  to  make  these  divisional  schools  continue  in  operation 
with  the  divisions  to  which  they  are  attached,  moving  with  the  di- 
visions when  the  latter  are  ordered  on  the  homeward  route  and  being 
broken  up  only  when  the  units  are  mustered  out  in  the  United  States. 

Courses  in  high  branches  have  been  arranged  in  fourteen  French 
universities  and  seven  universities  in  Scotland  and  England;  but  in 
addition  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  will  have  a  college  of  its 
own.  The  college  will  be  complete  in  equipment,  barracks,  classrooms, 
teaching  staffs  and  textbooks. 

American  army  men  taking  courses  in  Europe  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  choosing  whether  they  wish  to  return  home  when  their  unit  is 
ordered  back  or  to  remain  in  Europe  until  they  complete  their  courses. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  institutions  in  France  will  be 
courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  French,  French  history,  govern- 
mental institutions  in  Allied  countries,  salesmanship,  drawing,  archi- 
tecture, civics,  English,  reading,  composition,  literature;  the  causes  of 
thepresent  war,  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry  and  shorthand.  For 
elementary  students  there  will  be  courses  in  reading,  writing  and  spell- 
ing.— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


NOTICE  TO  COLLEGE  WOMEN  IN  RE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSES. 


The  News  is  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  college  women  to  the 
following  communication  from  the  National  Organization  for  Public 
Health  Nursing: 

"To  the  Editor: 

"In  these  times  of  new  opportunity  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
social  life,  the  desire  is  called  forth  in  everyone  to  contribute  strength 
and  talent  to  the  future  of  the  country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  yOung 
woman  is  following  her  college  work  this  year  without  considering  for 
what  service  she  is  preparing  herself,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  ventur- 
ing to  lay  before  you  the  demand  in  reconstruction  programs  for  many 
more  public  health  nurses  in  the  hope  that  you  will  feel  you  can  present 
the  situation  to  the  students  in  your  college. 

"Much  has  been  said  to  you  in  the  last  two  years  concerning  the 
profession  of  nursing.  It  is  because  the  emphasis  in  that  profession 
has  been  so  greatly  altered  by  the  war  that  I  take  it  up  again  with  you. 
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"Several  things  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  change  of  which  I 
speak.  The  democratic  ideals  for  which  the  war  was  fought  have  made 
it  imperative  that  the  opportunity  for  health,  as  the  basis  of  other 
opportunities,  be  made  equal  to  all  people;  the  dependence  of  the  armies 
upon  the  civilian  population  has  emphasized  the  importance  to  the 
nation  of  the  health  which  means  the  productive  efficiency  of  every 
citizen.  The  work  of  the  nurse  in  devastated  countries  and  in  the 
cantonment  zones  here  at  home  has  illustrated  with  new  meaning  the 
possibilities  of  public  health  nursiifg  care,  while  the  army  nurse  has 
shown  how  greatly  service  can  be  multiplied  when  it  is  organized  on  a 
community  plan. 

"It  is  natural  that  the  outgrowth  of  this  war  for  democracy  should 
be  the  public  health  nurse,  for  she  stands  for  the  socialization  and 
equal  distribution,  according  to  need,  of  nursing  care,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health  by  the  education  of  the  people  rather  than  merely  for 
the  cure  of  disease. 

"As  a  result  of  these  changes,  there  is  a  demand  for  public  health 
nurses  which  can  be  met  only  by  the  same  ready  response  of  women 
for  this  national  service  that  they  gave  to  the  call  to  war. 

"The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  planning  a  develop- 
ment of  its  work  which,  according  to  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue, 
will  call  for  at  least  one  nurse  in  every  county. 

"The  Children's  Year  Campaign  of  the  Children's  Bureau  has  shown 
the  need  of  many  more  visiting  nurses.  Miss  Lathrop  herself  declares 
that  if  the  lives  of  the  mothers  and  babies  are  to  be  saved,  there  must 
be  more  specially  trained  public  health  nurses  to  care  for  them.  The 
Children's  Bureau  has,  in  fact,  a  bill  in  Congress  which,  if  passed,  will 
demand  large  numbers  of  public  health  nurses  for  maternity  and  infant 
work  in  every  state. 

"Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  stated  recently:  'Labor's  reconstruction 
program  must  include  a  carefully  formulated  plan  for  repairing  the 
physical  waste  and  destruction  of  war  by  the  conservation  and  renewal 
of  national  health.  Public  health  nurses  enter  into  such  a  program  in 
many  ways,  in  industrial,  visiting  and  infant  welfare  service.  To  bring 
to  every  worker  in  our  country  this  skilled  care  many  more  public 
health  nurses  must  be  put  to  work  in  the  community.' 

"To  meet  these  demands  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
6,000  public  health  nurses  in  this  country,  a  number  that  has  been  de- 
creased by  war  service.  Yet,  because  the  demand  expresses  a  need  of 
the  people,  a  part  of  the  effort  toward  a  more  perfect  democracy,  it 
must  be  met.  The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
is  doing  two  things  to  meet  it. 

"To  supply  the  immediate  need  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  organiza- 
tion has  voted  to  raise  a  considerable  fund  of  money  for  scholarships 
to  be  given  to  nurses  leaving  military  service  and  to  members  of  senior 
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classes  in  hospital  training  schools,  many  of  whom  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  enter  war  service,  to  enable  them  to  take  post-graduate  courses 
in  public  health  work  and  enter  at  once  this  new  field  of  national 
service. 

"To  insure  a  supply  of  nurses  for  the  future,  the  national  organiza- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education, 
is  urging  the  revision  of  training  courses  in  hospitals,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  public  health  work  and  to  give  credit  for  preparatory  courses 
taken  in  colleges  and  universities. 

"Public  health  nursing  is  a  calling  limited  in  service  and  influence 
only  by  the  wisdom  that  is  brought  to  it.  Those  who  seek  to  bring 
health  within  the  reach  of  all  men  and  women  must  be  prepared  to 
eliminate  along  the  way  all  the  social  and  industrial  evils  that  threaten 
life. 

"But  the  profession  offers  as  much  as  it  demands.  It  holds  high 
adventure  for  those  who  follow  it,  often  the  lure  of  pioneering.  It 
offers  a  position  of  influence  in  the  community,  and  the  opportunity  for 
advancement.  So  quickly  is  the  recognition  of  her  importance  growing 
in  the  public  mind  that  the  public  health  nurse  promises  soon  to  become 
a  public  official  of  the  state. 

"It  is,  in  short,  a  profession  for  the  college-trained  woman,  and 
therefore  we  appeal  to  college  students.    Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Ella  Phillips  Crandall,  Executive  Secretary, 
"National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing." 


HOPEFUL  SIGNS. 


The  brief  letters  below,  being  sent  out  to  white  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  are  prophetic  of  a  dawning  better  day: 

"To  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Southern  Schools  and  Colleges: 

"A  new  day  is  dawning  in  connection  with  race  relationships  in  the 
South.  Both  white  and  colored  are  more  eagerly  alive  to  the  progress 
of  the  other,  and  all  are  anxious  to  know  the  best  facts.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Hammond,  Secretary  Publicity  Committee,  is  gathering  up  facts  of 
interest  to  both  white  and  colored  people  of  the  South,  which  facts 
should  be  given  broad  publicity.  I  heartily  commend  these  statements 
to  you,  and  suggest  that  you  give  them  as  wide  publicity  as  possible. 

"W.  D.  Weatherford, 
"Student  Secretary  for  the  South,  Y.  M.  C.  A.1' 
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"I  suggest,  as  methods  of  publicity,  posting  the  releases  on  the  '¥' 
bulletin  board,  publication  so  far  as  practicable  of  items  in  college 
papers,  an  occasional  discussion  of  race  relations  in  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  such  other  methods  as  may  seem  advisable  to  the  local 
organization.  We  must  look  to  the  trained  young  people  of  the  South 
for  our  future  leadership  in  this  as  in  other  vital  matters. 

"Mrs.  John  D.  Hammond, 
"Secretary  Southern  Publicity  Committee." 

"To  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Southern  Schools  and  Colleges: 

"The  Southern  Publicity  Committee  has  been  compiling  most  inter- 
esting information  which  it  desires  to  put  in  the  hands  of  people  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions  who  will  report  it  to  interested 
students  and  professors. 

"There  is  no  question  in  the  United  States  more  worth  our  earnest 
study  and  sympathy  than  the  Negro  question;  and  in  these  days  of 
reconstruction  and  re-shaping  our  principles  of  democracy,  we  need,  as 
a  country,  and  as  a  Christian  student  movement,  to  do  our  share  of 
thinking. 

"Hoping  that  you  will  find  this  material  as  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive as  the  leaders  of  our  student  movement  have  already  found  it, 

"Bertha  Conde, 
"Senior  Student  Secretary,  National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A." 


TOPICS  FOR  THE   SOUTHERN  EDUCATION   SOCIETY. 


In  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Education  Society  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  Dr.  James  P.  McConnell,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  East  Radford,  Va.,  and  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  society,  had  asked  a  number  of  Southern  white  men  to  suggest 
topics  suitable  for  a  round-table  meeting  of  the  organization.  The 
topics  most  often  referred  to  in  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  were 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  higher  educational  institutions  for  a  bet- 
ter attitude  toward  rural  life  and  the  democratization  of  all  socially 
useful  vocations. 

(2)  The  enrichment  of  rural  life  and  enlargement  of  rural  oppor- 
tunity so  as  to  stop  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

(3)  Scientific  education  in  all  classes  of  Southern  schools. 

(4)  Training  for  vocations  and  industrial  efficiency,  without  cre- 
ating castes  and  limiting  opportunity  for  all  persons  to  enter  all  voca- 
tions for  which  they  are  adapted. 
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(5)  Development  of  the  national  resources,  including  water  power, 
mineral  resources,  and  soil. 

(6)  Present  abdication  of  the  family  in  favor  of  the  school. 

(7)  Adequate  supervision  of  the  teachers  and  making  the  office  of 
•county  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  an  educational  position  in- 
stead of  a  political  reward. 

(8)  More  careful  and  thoughtful  attention  to  teacher-training. 

(9)  Training  teachers  in  service. 

(10)  Fuller  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  elementary  school. 

(11)  Elimination  of  illiteracy  in  the  nation. 

(12)  Adequately  enlarged  local  revenues  for  schools. 

(13)  A  careful  study  of  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  educational  systems. 

(14)  A  conscientious  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  whole  problem 
of  Negro  education. 

(15)  Education  for  citizenship. 

(16)  Education  for  home-making. 

(17)  Character  education. 

(18)  Making  our  people  as  rich  in  ideas,  aims,  standards,  and  vision 
as  they  will  be  in  material  goods. 

(19)  The  conservation  of  the  health  of  our  people  and  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  through  the  proper  organization  of  society. 

As  a  result,  the  Society  instructed  Dr.  McConnell  to  appoint  the 
following  commissions: 

Educational  Finance. 

Negro  Education. 

Health  Education. 

Religious  and  Moral  Education. 

Standards  and  Measurements. 

Vocational  Education. 

The  discussions  of  the  Society  were  characterized  by  an  unusual 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  Southern  educators  to  undertake  a  serious 
and  impartial  study  of  problems  connected  with  the  education  of  the 
colored  people. 


KIND  WOEDS  FOE  THE  FISK  JUBILEE  SINGEES. 


The  News  publishes  with  pleasure  the  following  letter  relative  to 
the  Fisk  singers,  sent  to  President  McKenzie  by  Dr.  Ernest  Tiffany, 
pastor  of  Bethany  Evangelical  Church,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  recent  Christmas  visit  of 
your  University  quartette  to  our  church. 

"As  a  boy,  I  heard  the  old  Jubilee  Singers,  led  by  Mr.  Loudin  and 
Jennie  Jackson;  and  I  never  expected  to  hear  such  singing  again,  this 
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side  of  heaven.  But  the  present  quartette  are  equally  good,  and — it 
seems  to  me — just  a  little  bit  better,  if  I  may  make  an  not  invidious 
comparison. 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  place  Bethany  Church  on  their  next 
itinerary." 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  THRIFTOGRAMS. 


The  187th  anniversary  of  George  Washington's  birthday  has  been 
recently  celebrated.  Washington,  the  successful  builder  of  a  nation,  gave 
voice  to  rules  for  personal  and  national  success  which  are  as  applicable 
in  this  1919  year  of  necessary  thrift  as  in  his  day.  Here  are  some  of 
his  words  on  the  use  of  money  and  resources  that  might  have  been 
written  for  the  present  situation  in  America: 

"I  am  no  more  disposed  to  squander  than  to  stint. 

"Economy  makes  happy  homes  and  sound  nations.    Instill  it  deep. 

"It  is  not  the  lowest  priced  goods  that  are  always  the  cheapest. 

"I  cannot  enjoin  too  strongly  upon  you  a  due  observance  of  economy 
and  frugality. 

"Keep  an  account  book  and  enter  therein  every  farthing  of  your 
receipts  and  expenditures. 

"Promote  frugality  and  industry  by  example,  encourage  manufac- 
tures, and  avoid  dissipation. 

"Reason,  too  late  perhaps,  may  convince  you  of  the  folly  of  mis- 
spending time. 

"There  is  no  proverb  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  them  more  true  than 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got. 

"Nothing  but  harmony,  honesty,  industry,  and  frugality  are  neces- 
sary to  make  us  a  great  and  happy  nation." 

These  statements  by  George  Washington  as  to  wise  personal  econ- 
omy might  be  paraphrased  today  in  the  injunction  of  the  National 
Thrift  Campaign — spend  wisely,  save  intelligently,  avoid  waste — and 
invest  safely;  buy  War  Saving  Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CLOSE    THE    BOOK!      PROVOST    MARSHAL-GENERAL 

CROWDER,  SPEAKING  FOR  UNITED  STATES, 

OFFICIALLY  RECORDS  THE  NEGRO'S 

PART  IN  WORLD-WAR. 


During  the  great  war  which  has  but  recently  closed  the  Fisk  News 
studiously  refrained  from  recording  any  of  the  many  individual 
estimates  of  the  Negro  soldier  in  the  army;  but  not  because  The  News 
and  Fisk  University  were  not  interested  in  the  subject.  This  journal 
was  waiting  for  the  official  testimony  of  someone  who  had  the  right  to 
speak  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States — testimony  to  which  in 
future  years  the  student  of  history  may  be  pointed  with  no  fear  that 
the  evidence  so  adduced  can  be  possibly  impeached  because  the  officer 
so  giving  it  had  not  the  right  to  speak.  The  News  wanted  not  a 
record  of  a  particular  company  or  division  of  Negro  troops  in  a  particu- 
lar engagement  of  the  war,  although  the  historian  must  note  each  one 
of  these;  but  it  wanted  for  Negroes  all  over  the  United  States,  for 
Negro  men  and  women,  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  of  the  land,  one  com- 
prehensive survey  of  their  race  as  a  whole  in  its  attitude  toward  this 
country's  war  to  help  liberate  the  world. 

More  than  this,  The  News  wanted  such  official  testimony  as  to  the 
Negro's  part  in  the  war  as  would  justify  the  Government  in  doing 
what  would  be  a  very  little  act  of  appreciation  on  its  part,  but  what 
would  mean  a  great,  great  deal  to  millions  of  colored  people  who  love 
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this  nation  and  pray  daily  for  its  peace.  A  little  explanation  is  in 
order  here:  The  Government  publishes  a  series  of  catalogues  of 
pamphlets  and  documents  which  it  offers  for  sale  to  the  public.  The 
price  lists  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  such  as  Foreign  Relations, 
American  History  and  Biography,  Insects,  Finance,  Education,  Political 
Science,  and  a  long  list  of  other  subjects.  The  editor  of  The  News 
has  been,  through  a  long  period  of  years,  a  reader  of  these  document 
price  lists;  and  ever  since  the  bitter  day  when  the  "Brownsville  Affair" 
caused  a  number  of  colored  soldiers  to  be  discharged  dishonorably  from 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  he  has  grieved  because  (1)  Negro  sol- 
diers had  violated  laws;  and  (2)  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  spite  of  the  Negro's  otherwise  splendid  military  record,  sanctioned 
the  policy  of  omitting  from  the  record  every  meritorious  act  of  the 
Negro  soldier  and  recording  the  Brownsville  "black  mark"  against  his 
race  in  uniform.  If  one  will  turn  to  Price  List  19,  on  the  Army  and 
Militia,  the  catalogue  which  deals  with  the  military  forces  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, he  will  discover  that  when  he  looks  for  the  record  of  the  col- 
ored soldiers  he  will  find  under  the  title  "Colored  Troops"  the  cross 
reference:  "See  Brownsville  Affray";  and  when  he  turns  to  that  sub- 
ject, he  will  find  the  documents  which  contain  the  record  of  the  whole 
Brownsville  affair;  but  nowhere  in  the  catalogue  is  there  a  word  to 
indicate  that  the  colored  soldier  has  ever  done  anything  of  which  his 
country  is  proud. 

This  may  seem  a  little  matter,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  investigator 
who  is  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  publications  of  the  Government  will 
turn  naturally  to  this  official  catalogue,  issued  by  the  Government, 
when  he  seeks  information  about  the  colored  man  as  a  soldier;  and 
when  he  notes  the  fact  that  "white  soldiers"  are  not  listed  but  finds 
that  "colored  soldiers"  are  recorded,  he  is  likely  to  conclude  that  these 
latter  have  been  either  unusually  fine  or  unusually  ignoble.  But  if  he 
examines  the  sordid  record  of  Brownsville — sordid  for  white  people 
and  sordid  for  black  people — he  is  likely  to  conclude  that  the  Negro 
soldier  is  not  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Republic.  The  net  result  of  the 
singling  out  of  the  Negro  soldier  as  one  to  be  judged  universally  and 
forever  by  one  act  which  damaged  his  record  is  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  seeking  consciously  to 
suppress  the  Negro's  more  glorious  record  in  battle  and  in  the  uniform 
of  his  country ;  and  to  prejudice  public  sentiment  and  history  against 
Mm  by  indicating  that  the  only  thing  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of 
the  black  soldier  in  the  United  States  is  the  account  of  the  violation 
of  law  by  certain  colored  soldiers  in  one  of  the  states. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  Government  wishes  to  take  such  an  attitude 
before  the  world. 

The  matter  is  vital  to  the  student  of  history  in  Harvard  University 
in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Vanderbilt  University  in  Tennessee;    to  the 
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seeker  after  truth  in  Oxford  in  England,  and  in  the  University  of 
Berlin;  in  Cornell  University  in  New  York,  and  in  Fisk  University  at 
this  place.  There  are  white  students  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  who  want  the  truth  about  the  Negro  soldier,  for  some  of  them 
will  write  history.  There  are  white  students  of  history  in  Yale  who 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  the  Negro  as  a  soldier,  for  some  of  them 
will  write  history.  There  are  Negro  students  who  want  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  Negro  soldier,  for  they  want  to  help  point  their  race 
to  highest  patriotism.  Across  the  seas  men  want  to  know  what  our 
Government  thinks  of  its  colored  fighters.  When  all  of  these  turn  to 
the  records  of  our  Government  they  will  expect — they,  for  posterity's 
sake,  will  have  the  right  to  expect — "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth";  and  if  our  Government  print  any  guides  on 
the  subject,  they  should  point  impartially  to  that  "whole  truth." 

The  man  who  devised  the  scheme  under  which  the  man-power  of 
the  American  nation  was  drafted  for  war-service  and  who  mobilized 
our  army,  Provost  Marshal-General  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  has  placed  into 
the  military  records  of  the  United  States  that  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Negro's  attitude  toward  the  late  war  for  which  The  News  has  been 
waiting.  (Second  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal-General,  1919.)  It 
makes  a  man  proud  of  his  Government.  If  we  can  keep  these  findings 
from  being  buried  in  that  report,  future  historians  will  be  aided,  a 
whole  race  group  encouraged,  and  the  Government  itself  honored. 

I  am  willing  to  "let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  I  am  not  inclined 
to  raise  the  inquiry,  "Why  was  Brownsville?"  There  is  no  need  to 
inquire  whether  intemperate  action  of  white  people  and  black  people 
were  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  Negro  troops  at  Brownsville  and 
at  Houston — whether  race  friction  rather  than  innate  lawlessness 
caused  the  blot  upon  the  Negro's  record  and  the  good  name  of  the  two 
cities.  It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  inquire  why  the  world's  atten- 
tion is  called  specifically,  in  a  Government  catalogue,  to  a  regrettable 
violation  of  law  by  certain  colored  soldiers  and  the  same  course  not 
followed  in  the  case  of  other  soldiers.  The  Negro  cannot  plead  effec- 
tively for  consideration  and  strictest  fair  play  if  he  violates  law;  and 
he  must  learn  this  bitter  lesson,  bitter  though  it  is.  I  am  not  asking 
that  white  soldiers  who  engage  in  riot  be  written  down  to  infamy  in 
the  Government's  catalogue,  by  having  their  evil  deeds  catalogued  con- 
spicuously and  their  virtues  hidden  under  a  bushel — I  desire  evil  for 
no  man  nor  group  of  men.  I  am  willing,  if  that  be  the  American  prac- 
tice and  its  conception  of  equity,  that  whenever  a  Negro  does  wrong 
that  it  shall  be  placed  against  his  record  to  the  end  of  time,  and  sent 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  that  such  a  course  shall  not  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  any  other  race;  for  if  such  pressure  be  applied 
to  the  Negro  fo  about  200  years,  he  will  become  the  most  law-abiding, 
the  most   circumspect,   the   most  highly   civilized   man   on   the   globe. 
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Heart-breaking  as  the  practice  is,  I  am  not  afraid  of  its  ultimate  results 
for  the  Negro.  I  do  not  want  to  change  history.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
that  Brownsville  and  everything  else  not  to  the  Negro's  credit  be 
written  into  the  Government's  record  of  her  Negro  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, provided — 

(1)  That  the  report  of  Provost  Marshal-General  Crowder  be  written 
in  the  same  catalogue;  and  (2)  that  anything  else  that  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Negro  soldier,  or  that  may  occur  to  his  credit  hereafter — any 
other  testimony  or  evidence  given  by  Government  officers  he  written 
under  the  phrase,  "Colored  Troops" — be  also  written  in  the  Govern- 
ment's catalogue. 

Somehow,  I  believe  that  some  person  in  authority  who  wants  that 
history  shall  be  accurately  written  and  who  is  jealous  for  the  honor  of 
our  Government  will  want  that  the  virtues  of  the  colored  soldier  about 
whom  the  Provost  Marshal-General  writes  so  generously,  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  Government's  catalogue  alongside  of  the  defects,  the 
"black  marks"  against  him,  to  which  the  catalogue  so  generously  calls 
attention. 

Let  us  hear,  now,  the  report  of  the  man  who  engineered  the  draft 
of  soldiers  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  War — the  Provost 
Marshal-General,  Enoch  H.  Crowder — as  he  pays  tribute  to — 

"THE  NEGRO  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DRAFT." 

That  officer  has  written  as  follows: 

The  part  that  has  been  played  by  the  Negro  in  the  great  world 
drama  upon  which  the  curtain  is  now  about  to  fall  is  but  another 
proof  of  the  complete  unity  of  the  various  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
this  great  nation.  Passing  through  the  sad  and  rigorous  experience  of 
slavery;  ushered  into  a  sphere  of  civil  and  political  activity  where  he 
was  to  match  his  endeavors  with  those  of  his  former  masters  still  em- 
bittered by  defeat;  gradually  working  his  way  toward  the  achievement 
of  success  that  would  enable  both  him  and  the  world  to  justify  his 
new  life  of  freedom;  surrounded  for  over  half  a  century  of  his  new 
life  by  the  specter  of  that  slavedom  through  which  he  had  for  centuries 
past  laboriously  toiled;  met  continuously  by  the  prejudices  born  of 
tradition;  still  the  slave,  to  a  large  extent,  of  superstition  fed  by  igno- 
rance— in  the  light  of  this  history,  some  doubt  was  felt  and  expressed, 
by  the  best  friends  of  the  Negro,  when  the  call  came  for  a  draft  upon 
the  man-power  of  the  nation,  whether  he  would  possess  sufficient 
stamina  to  measure  up  to  the  full  duty  of  citizenship,  and  would  give 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  that  had  guaranteed  for  him  the  same  liberty 
now  sought  for  all  nations  and  all  races,  the  response  that  was  its  due. 
And,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race,  there  was 
apprehension  that  the  sense  of  fair  play  and  fair  dealing,  which  is  so 
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essentially  an  American  characteristic,  would  not,  nay  could  not,  in  a 
country  of  such  diversified  views,  with  sectional  feeling  still  slumber- 
ing but  not  dead,  be  meted  out  to  the  members  of  the  colored  race. 

How  groundless  such  fears,  how  ill  considered  such  doubts,  may  be 
seen  from  the  statistical  record  of  the  draft  with  relation  to  the  Negro. 
His  race  furnished  its  quota,  and  uncomplainingly,  yes,  cheerfully. 
History,  indeed,  will  be  unable  to  record  the  fullness  of  his  spirit  in 
the  war,  for  the  reason  that  opportunities  for  enlistment  were  not 
opened  to  him  to  the  same  extent  as  to  the  whites.  But  enough  can 
be  gathered  from  the  records  to  show  that  he  was  filled  with  the  same 
ieeling  of  patriotism,  the  same  martial  spirit,  that  fired  his  white  fellow 
citizen  in  the  cause  for  world  freedom. 

As  a  general  rule,  he  was  fair  in  his  dealings  with  draft  officials; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  having  the  assistance  of  his  white  em- 
ployers, he  was  able  to  present  fairly  such  claims  for  deferment  or  dis- 
charge as  he  may  have  had,  for  the  consideration  of  the  various  draft 
boards.  In  consequence,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  racial  dis- 
crimination made  in  the  determination  of  his  claims.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
portion of  claims  granted  to  claims  filed  by  members  of  the  Negro  race 
compare  favorably  with  the  proportion  of  claims  granted  to  members 
of  the  white  race. 

That  the  men  of  the  colored  race  were  as  ready  to  serve  as  their 
white  neighbors  is  amply  proved  by  the  reports  from  the  local  boards. 
A  Pennsylvania  board,  remarking  upon  the  eagerness  of  its  colored 
registrants  to  be  inducted,  illustrated  this  by  the  action  of  one  regis- 
trant, who,  upon  learning  that  his  employer  had  had  him  placed  upon 
the  Emergency  Fleet  list,  quit  his  job.  Another  registrant,  who  was 
believed  by  the  board  to  be  above  draft  age,  insisted  that  he  was  not, 
and,  in  stating  that  he  was  not  married,  explained  that  he  "wanted 
only  one  war  at  a  time." 

The  following  descriptions  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  boards 
are  typical,  the  first  serving  to  perpetuate  one  of  the  best  epigrams  of 
the  war: 

We  tried  to  treat  the  Negroes  with  exactly  the  same  consideration 
as  was  shown  the  whites.  We  had  the  same  speakers  to  address  them. 
The  Rotary  Club  presented  them  with  small  silk  flags,  as  they  did  the 
whites.  The  band  turned  out  to  escort  them  to  the  train.  And  the 
Negroes  went  to  camp  with  as  cheerful  a  spirit  as  did  the  white  men. 
One  of  them  when  asked  if  he  were  going  to  France,  said,  "No,  sir,  I'se 
not  gwine  to  France.     I'se  gwine  through  France." 

In  dealing  with  the  Negroes,  the  Southern  boards  gained  a  richness 
of  experience  that  is  without  parallel.  No  other  class  of  citizens  was 
more  loyal  to  the  Government,  or  more  ready  to  answer  the  country's 
call.  The  only  blot  upon  their  military  record  was  the  great  number 
of  delinquents  among  the  more  ignorant;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  was  traced  to  an  ignorance  of  the  regulations,  or  to  the  with- 
holding of  mail  by  the  landlord  (often  himself  an  aristocratic  slacker) 
in  order  to  retain  the  man's  labor. 
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On  October  1,  1917,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  question  of  the 
full  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Negroes,  and  that  thorough  examina- 
tion might  be  made  into  all  matters  affecting  their  relation  to  the  war 
and  its  many  agencies,  there  was  announced  the  appointment  of 
Emmett  J.  Scott  as  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  "War.  Having 
been  for  eighteen  years  confidential  secretary  to  the  late  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  being  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  secretary  of  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Negroes,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  to  render  necessary  advice  to  the  War  Department  with  respect  to 
colored  people  of  the  various  states,  to  look  after  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  Negro  selectives  and  enlisted  men,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  various  officials  connected  with  the 
War  Department.  In  the  position  occupied  by  him,  the  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  War  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  proper  per- 
spective both  of  the  attitude  of  selective  service  officials  to  the  Negro, 
and  of  the  Negro  to  the  war,  and  especially  to  the  draft.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  race,  his  expressions,  therefore,  have  great  weight.  In 
a  memorandum  addressed  to  this  office,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  the  Negro  to  the  war  and  especially  to  the  draft,  on  December  12,. 
1918,  he  wrote: 

The  attitude  of  the  Negro  to  the  war,  and  especially  to  the  draft, 
was  one  of  complete  acceptance  to  the  draft;  in  fact,  of  an  eagerness 
to  accept  its  terms.  There  was  a  deep  resentment  in  many  quarters 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  volunteer,  as  white  men,  by  the  thousands^ 
were  permitted  to  do  in  connection  with  National  Guard  units  and 
other  branches  of  military  service  which  were  closed  to  colored  men- 
One  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  is  the 
Negro's  eager  acceptance  of  the  draft  and  his  splendid  willingness  to 
fight.  His  only  resentment  was  due  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  he 
was  allowed  to  join  and  participate  in  combatant  or  "fighting"  units. 
The  number  of  colored  draftees  accepted  for  military  duty,  and  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  them  claiming  exemptions,  as  compared 
with  the  total  number  of  white  and  colored  men  called  and  drafted, 
presents  an  interesting  study  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  this  racial 
group. 

Many  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Negro  to  evade  his 
duty  to  the  Government.  Some  effort  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
was  made  to  induce  them  not  to  register.  That  the  attempt  to  spread 
German  propaganda  was  a  miserable  failure  may  be  seen  from  the 
statement  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  United  States  Senate  committee: 

The  Negroes  didn't  take  to  these  stories,  however,  as  they  were  too 
loyal.    Money  spent  in  the  South  for  propaganda  was  thrown  away. 

Then,  too,  these  evil  influences  were  more  than  offset  by  the  various 
publicity  and  "promotion  of  morale"  measures  carried  on  through  the 
office  of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  assist- 
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ants.  Correspondence  was  kept  up  with  influential  Negroes  all  over 
the  country.  Letters,  circulars,  and  news  items  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  and  encouraging  the  continued  loyalty  of  the  Negro  citizens 
were  regularly  issued  to  the  various  papers  comprising  both  the  white 
and  Negro  press.  A  special  committee  of  100  colored  speakers  was 
appointed  to  deliver  public  patriotic  addresses  all  over  the  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  stating 
the  war  aims  of  the  Government  and  seeking  to  keep  unbroken  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  of  colored  American  citizens.  A  special  conference  of  Negro 
editors  was  called  to  meet  in  Washington  in  June,  1918,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  in  order  to  gather  and 
disseminate  the  thought  and  public  opinion  of  the  various  leaders  of 
the  Negro  race.  Such  has  been  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  record  of 
the  marshaling  of  the  man  power  of  the  American  nation. 

The  appreciation  of  this  representative  of  the  colored  race  for  the 
cooperation  shown  by  the  Selective  Service  administration,  especially 
as  it  affected  members  of  the  colored  race,  in  reference  to  occasional 
complaints  received,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  a 
memorandum  written  to  this  office  on  September  12  by  the  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Throughout  my  tenure  here  I  have  keenly  appreciated  the  prompt 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Provost  Marshal-General's  office  with 
that  particular  section  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  especially 
referred  to  herein.  The  Provost  Marshal-General's  office  has  carefully 
investigated  and  has  furnished  full  and  complete  reports  in  each  and 
every  complaint  or  case  referred  to  it  for  attention,  involving  discrim- 
ination, race  prejudice,  erroneous  classification  of  draftees,  etc.,  and 
has  rectified  these  complaints  whenever  it  was  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  there  was  just  ground  for  the  same.  Especially  in  the  matter 
of  applying  and  carrying  out  the  selective  service  regulations,  the 
Provost  Marshal-General's  office  has  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  certain 
local  exemption  boards  which  seemed  disinclined  to  treat  Negro 
draftees  on  the  same  basis  as  other  Americans  subject  to  the  draft  law. 
It  is  an  actual  fact  that  in  a  number  of  instances,  where  flagrant  viola- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  application  of  the  draft  law  to  Negro  men 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  local  exemption  boards  have  been 
removed  bodily  and  new  boards  have  been  appointed  to  supplant  them. 
In  several  instances  these  new  boards  so  appointed  have  been  ordered 
by  the  Provost  Marshal-General  to  reclassify  colored  men  who  had  been 
unlawfully  conscripted  into  the  army  or  who  had  been  wrongfully 
classified;  as  a  result  of  this  action  hundreds  of  colored  men  have  had 
their  complaints  remedied  and  have  been  properly  reclassified. 

It  is  also  valuable  to  note  the  opinion  of  this  representative  of  the 
colored  race  as  to  the  results  of  the  Negroes'  participation  in  the  war: 

In  a  word,  I  believe  that  the  Negro's  participation  in  the  war,  his 
eagerness  to  serve,  and  his  great  courage  and  demonstrated  valor 
across  the  seas,  have  given  him  a  new  idea  of  Americanism  and  like- 
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wise  have  given  to  the  white  people  of  our  country  a  new  idea  of  his 
citizenship,  his  real  character  and  capabilities,  and  his  100  per  cent 
Americanism.  Incidentally  the  Negro  has  been  helped  in  many  ways, 
physically  and  mentally,  and  has  been  made  into  an  even  more  satis- 
factory asset  to  the  nation. 


Concluding  this  summary,  the  Provost  Marshal-General  discussed, 
in  another  place  in  his  report,  the  subject — 

REPORTED  DESERTIONS,  BY  COLOR,  COMPARED. 

Of  the  474,861  reported  deserters,  369,030  are  white  registrants,  and 
105,831  are  colored  registrants;  the  ratio  of  white  reported  deserters  to 
white  registrants  being  3.86,  and  the  ratio  of  colored  reported  deserters 
to  colored  registrants  being  9.81.  Table  76  shows  the  figures  in  detail; 
in  Appendix  Table  76-A,  the  variances  in  the  several  states  are  given. 

Table  76. — Reported  desertions,  by  color,  compared. 


Reported  desertions,  by  color,  compared. 


Number. 


o  2    . 

+■>  s  ^ 

c.2  ° 

Ph-CQ 


Total  colored  and  white  registrants,  June  5, 

1917,  to  Sept.  11,  1918 

Total  reported  desertions  

Total  colored  registrants   

Reported  desertions 

Total  white  registrants 

Reported  desertions   


10,640,846 
474,861 

1,078,331 
105,831 

9,562,515 
369,030 


100.00 
4.46 


.99 
3.47 


100.00 
9.81 

100.00 
3.86 


These  figures  of  reported  desertions,  however,  lose  their  significance 
when  the  facts  behind  them  are  studied.  There  is  in  the  files  of  this 
office  a  series  of  letters  from  governors  and  draft  executives  of  South- 
ern States,  called  forth  by  inquiry  for  an  explanation  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  Negroes  among  the  reported  deserters  and  delinquents. 
With  striking  unanimity  the  draft  authorities  replied  that  this  was  due 
to  two  causes;  first,  ignorance  and  illiteracy,  especially  in  the  rural 
regions,  to  which  may  be  added  a  certain  shiftlessness  in  ignoring 
civic  obligations;  and  secondly,  the  tendency  of  the  Negroes  to  shift 
from  place  to  place.  The  natural  inclination  to  roam  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another  has  been  accentuated  by  unusual  demands  for  labor 
incident  to  the  war,  resulting  in  a  considerable  flow  of  colored  men 
to  the  North  and  to  various  munition  centers.  This  shifting  reached 
its  height  in  the  summer  of  1917,  shortly  after  the  first  registration, 
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and  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  men  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
local  boards,  so  that  questionnaires  and  notices  to  report  did  not  reach 
them. 

With  equal  unanimity  the  draft  executives  report  that  the  amount 
of  willful  delinquency  or  desertion  has  been  almost  nil.  Several  de- 
scribe the  strenuous  efforts  of  Negroes  to  comply  with  the  regulations, 
when  the  requirements  were  explained  to  them,  many  registrants  trav- 
eling long  distances  to  report  in  person  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
state.  The  conviction  resulting  from  these  reports  is  that  the  colored 
men  as  a  whole  responded  readily  and  gladly  to  their  military  obliga- 
tions once  their  duties  were  understood. 


I  am  proud  that  this  officer  had  the  courage  to  write  this  into  his 
report  if  the  praise  was  merited.  It  strengthens  me  in  two  ways:  When 
I  preach  to  my  people  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  this  Government — as 
so  often  I  try  to  do — I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  my  group :  "See  what 
a  fine  attitude  your  country  takes  toward  you";  and  my  group,  I  have 
found,  are  increasingly  willing  to  listen  to  exhortations  about  the  col- 
ored man's  duty  when  I  do  not  have  to  make  so  many  apologies  for 
my  Government  and  fellow-countrymen. 

In  the  next  place,  I  can  say  again  and  again  to  "my"  soldiers :  "The 
Government  has  given  you  a  high  endorsement.  See  to  it  that  you 
keep  that  record  clean." 

We  shall  find  that  we  can  follow  a  worse  policy  than  to  stand  up 
occasionally  "in  the  meeting"  and  tell  even  the  colored  people  that  we 
are  no  more  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  merits  than  we  are  to 
sound  the  trumpet  when  they  do  wrong. 

ISAAC  FISHER. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


The  sharp  discussion  which  the  publication  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution for  a  League  of  Nations  has  provoked  in  the  United  States 
presses  that  subject  to  the  fore,  and  makes  it  easily  the  most  important 
subject  for  study  and  discussion  before  the  American  people. 

Whatever  course  is  followed,  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations,, 
including  the  United  States;  the  formation  of  such  a  society  of  nations 
excluding  this  country;  or  the  total  defeat  of  the  whole  movement,  will 
profoundly  affect  the  history  of  all  nations — of  all  mankind — hereafter. 
As  President  McKenzie  remarked  in  the  first  lecture  on  the  subject 
he  gave  to  the  students  of  Fisk  University:  "The  last  five  years,  and 
particularly  the  fifth,  in  which  we  are  now  living,  bid  fair  to  be  recog- 
nized by  all  future  ages  as  the  great  turning  point  in  history.  The 
fate  of  all  succeeding  time  lies  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  live  and  to  share  in 
the  thinking  of  so  tremendous  a  time." 

With  these  premises  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  each 
American  citizen  should  and  ought  to  make  himself  intelligent  on  the 
general  subject.  The  proposed  covenant  was  published  sometime  ago; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  our  readers  expected  such  sharp  assaults  to  be 
made  against  certain  sections  of  that  document,  and  preserved  their 
copies. 

Under  a  sense  of  public  duty,  therefore,  The  News  is  publishing  the 
proposed  constitution  so  that  its  provisions  may  be  easily  consulted 
during  the  fierce  clashes  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  have  already 
forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  country. 

TEXT  OP  WORLD-LEAGUE  COVENANT. 

Paris,  France,  February  14. — The  executive  council  of  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations,  as  outlined  in  the  covenant  read  by  President 
Wilson  today,  will  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  with  representatives  of  four  other 
states.    The  covenant  reads  as  follows: 

Covenant. 

Preamble. — In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to 
secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations 
not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  'firm  establishment  of  the  under- 
standings of  international  law,  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,    and    by    the    maintenance   of   justice   and   a    scrupulous. 
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respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  people 
with  one  another,  the  powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  adopt  this 
Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

Article  I. 

The  action  of  the  high  contracting  parties  under  the  terms  of  this 
covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  meeting  of 
a  body  of  delegates  representing  the  high  contracting  parties,  of  meet- 
ings at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  executive  council,  and  of  a  per- 
manent international  secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  seat  of  the 
league. 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals 
and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  league.  Meet- 
ings of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  league  or 
at  such  other  places  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  shall  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  shall  have  one  vote,  but  may  have  not  more  than  three 
representatives. 

Article  III. 

The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  four  other  states,  members  of  the  league. 
The  selection  of  these  four  states  shall  be  made  by  the  body  of  dele- 
gates on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit.  Pending 
the  appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the  other  states,  repre- 
sentatives of  (blank  left  for  names)  shall  be  members  of  the  executive 
council. 

Article  IV. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  the 
executive  council,  including  the  appointment  of  committees  to  investi- 
gate particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  body  of  delegates  or 
the  executive  council  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  states 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  body  of  "delegates  and  the  executive  council 
shall  be  summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V. 

The  permanent  secretariat  of  the  league  shall  be  established  at 
(blank),  which  shall  constitute  the  seat  of  the  league.  The  secretariat 
shall  comprise  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under 
the  general  direction  and  control  of  a  secretary-general  of  the  league, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  executive  council;  the  secretariat  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  secretary-general  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  ex- 
ecutive council. 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  states  members 
of  the  league  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Article  VI. 

Representatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties  and  officials  of  the 
league  when  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  league  shall  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges  and   immunities  and  the  buildings  occupied  by  the 
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league  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its  meetings  shall 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  extra  territoriality. 

Article  VII. 

Admission  to  the  league  of  states  not  signatories  to  the  covenant 
and  not  named  in  the  protocol  as  states  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the 
covenant,  requires  the  assent  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  states 
represented  in  the  body  of  delegates,  and  shall  be  limited  to  fully  self- 
governing  countries,  including  dominions  and  colonies. 

No  state  shall  be  admitted  to  the  league  unless  it  is  able  to  give 
effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international 
obligations,  and  unless  it  shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  military  forces  and  armaments. 

Article  VIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armament  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by 
common  consent  of  international  obligations,  having  special  regard  to 
the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each  state;  and  the 
executive  council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 

The  executive  council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  military  equipment  and. 
armament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  program  of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when 
adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  executive 
council. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private 
enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to  grave 
objections,  and  direct  the  executive  council  to  advise  how  the  evil 
effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  necessities  of  these  countries  which  are  not  able  to 
manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessary  for  their  safety. 

Article  IX. 

A  permanent  commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  league 
on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Article  Eight  and  on  military 
and  naval  questions  generally. 

Article  X. 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve, as  against  external  aggression,  the  territorial  integrity  and  exist- 
ing political  independence  of  all  states,  members  of  the  league.  In  case 
of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such, 
aggression,  the  executive  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which 
the  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  league,  and  the  high  contracting  parties  reserve  the 
right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to- 
safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 
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Article  XII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  be- 
tween them  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  war  without  previously  sub- 
mitting the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to 
inquiry  by  the  executive  council,  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  executive  coun- 
cil; and  that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a  member 
of  the  league  which  complies  with  the  award  of  arbitration  or  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  council. 

Article  XIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties,  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty 
shall  arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  will  sub- 
mit the  whole  matter  to  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  the  court  of 
arbitration  to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on 
by  the  parties  or  stipulated  in  any  convention  existing  between  them. 
The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will  carry  out  in  full  good 
faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to 
carry  out  the  award,  the  executive  council  shall  propose  what  steps, 
can  best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  executive  council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice  and  this  court  shall,  when 
established,  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  which  the 
parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  the  submission  to  it  for  arbitration 
under  the  foregoing  article. 

Article  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  states  members  of  the  league  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion as  above,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will  refer 
the  matter  to  the  executive  council;  either  party  to  the  dispute  may 
give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  secretary-general, 
who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and 
consideration  thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree  to  communi- 
cate to  the  secretary-general,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of 
their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  executive 
council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, a  statement  shall  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pute and  the  terms  of  settlement,  together  with  such  explanations  as 
may  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled,  a  report  by 
the  council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary  facts 
and  explanations  the  recommendations  which  the  council  thinks  just 
and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  council  other  than  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  they  will  not  go 
to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the  recommendations,  and 
that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply,  the  council  shall  propose 
measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  reason.  If  no  such  unanimous 
report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the  priv- 
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ilege  of  the  minority  to  issue  statements  indicating  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  facts  and  containing  the  reasons  which  they  consider  to  be 
just  and  proper. 

The  executive  council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  body  of  delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  referred  at  the 
request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that  such  request  must 
De  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute.  In 
any  case  referred  to  the  body  of  delegates  all  the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  of  Article  Twelve  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
executive  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  body  of 
delegates. 

Article  XVI. 

Should  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  break  or  disregard  its 
covenants  under  Article  XII  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the 
league,  which  hereby  undertakes  immediately  to  subject  it  to  the  sev- 
erance of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  inter- 
course between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  state,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial  or  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  state 
and  the  nationals  of  any  other  state,  whether  a  member  of  the  league 
or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  council  in  such  case  to  recom- 
mend what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  league 
shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  league. 

Article  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  state  member  of  the  league 
and  another  state  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  league  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  that  the  state  or  states  not  members  of  the 
league  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
league  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
executive  council  may  deem  just,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such 
invitation  the  above  provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  league. 

In  the  event  of  a  power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  membership  in  the  league  for  the  purposes  of  the  league  which  in 
the  case  of  a  state  member. of  the  league  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against 
the  state  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  membership  in  the  league  for  the  purpose  of  such  dis- 
pute, the  executive  council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  league  shall  be  en- 
trusted with  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition 
with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest. 

Article  XIX. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late 
war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  which  for- 
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merly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able 
to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  wellbeing  and 
development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and 
that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  the  league. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that 
the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations 
who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical 
position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this  tutelage 
should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatory  on  behalf  of  the  league. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  which  their  existence  as  independ- 
ent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering 
of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  mandatory  power  until  such 
time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these  communities 
must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mandatory 
power. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
South  Pacific  Isles,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population, 
or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization, 
or  their  geographical  continuity  to  the  mandatory  state,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  mandatory 
state  as  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

Article  XX. 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain 
fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children, 
both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  to  that  end  agree  to  estab- 
lish as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  league  a  permanent  bureau  of 
labor. 

Article  XXI. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  league  to  secure  and  maintain  free- 
dom of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  states 
members  of  the  league,  having  in  mind,  among  other  things,  special 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated, 
during  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

Article  XXII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  of  the 
league  of  international  bureaus  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such 
treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that  all  such  international 
bureaus  to  be  constituted  in  future  shall  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  league. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  interna- 
tional engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  state  member  of  the 
league  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  secretary-general,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such  treaty  or  interna- 
tional engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 
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Article  XXIV. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates  from  time  to  time  to 
advise  the  reconsideration  by  states  members  of  the  league  of  treaties 
which  have  become  inapplicable,  and  of  international  conditions  of 
which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XXV. 

The  high  contracting  parties  severally  agree  that  the  present  cove- 
nant is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  thereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not 
hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
thereof.  In  case  any  of  the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  league  shall,  before  coming  a  party  to  this  covenant, 
have  undertaken  any  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  power  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Article  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the 
states  whose  representatives  compose  the  executive  council  and  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states  whose  representatives  compose  the  body  of 
delegates. 
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PRINCETON  TO  MAKE  ENTRANCE  SIMPLER. 

Liberalization  of  Requirements  is  Announced  at  Alumni  Day  Cere- 
monies.— Dr.  Hibben  Decorated. — Cross  of  Legion  of  Honor 
Presented  to  President  for  Work  in  the  War. 


A  radical  modification  of  the  curriculum  such  as  would  make  the 
entrance  requirements  to  Princeton  more  liberal,  and  the  establishment 
throughout  the  West  and  South  of  regional  scholarships  which  would 
give  the  university  a  more  national  representation,  were  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  address  of  President  John  Grier  Hibben  at  the 
Princeton  annual  Alumni  Day  luncheon.  In  the  morning  President 
Hibben  was  decorated  by  the  French  Government  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  decoration  was  presented  in  the  name  of 
France  by  Captain  Paul  de  Fourmestraux,  an  instructor  at  the  univer- 
sity during  the  period  of  military  training.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  faculty  room  of  "Old  North"  at  Princeton,  and  Dr.  Hibben  in  a 
short  address  thanked  Captain  Fourmesitraux  for  the  honor. 

After  warning  the  alumni  against  the  danger  of  losing  themselves  in 
contemplation  "either  of  the  heritage  which  has  been  our  birthright  or 
the  glory  which  has  come  to  Princeton  through  the  courage  and  devo- 
tion of  her  sons  in  the  great  World  War,"  the  president  urged  that  the 
university  assume  the  same  role  in  the  coming  days  of  peace  as  in  the 
days  of  war,  and  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  an  insight  which 
would  penetrate  the  surface  of  things  and  reveal  the  obligation  of  every 
young  American  to  understand  the  problems  which  bear  directly  upon 
his  country's  welfare. 

Need  to  See  in  Future. 

"It  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  at  this 
time  of  the  natural  growth  and  expansion  of  the  university,"  he  said. 
"I  do  not  mean  merely  growth  in  numbers,  but  growth  in  power  and 
influence.  Before  the  war  we  had  plans  for  a  campaign  to  secure  in- 
creased endowment  of  the  resources  of  the  university.  The  interruption 
of  the  war  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  set  aside  those  plans.  We 
expect,  however,  to  undertake  their  realization  at  once.  In  our  desire 
for  both  the  extensive  and  intensive  growth  of  the  university  we  feel 
the  necessity  of  appealing  for  assistance,  not  merely  to  the  alumni  of 
Princeton,  but  to  the  many  friends  of  Princeton  who  have  had  an  inter- 
est in  our  history,  both  of  earlier  times  and  of  latter  days,  and  who 
have  faith  in  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand. 

"In  the  program  of  our  development  we  have  noted  particularly  the 
necessity  for  increased  endowment  for  professorships  and  increase  of 
professional  salaries;    the  enlargement  of  our  preceptorial  method  of 
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teaching  (which  is  Princeton's  most  distinctive  and  valuable  peda- 
gogical feature) ;  a  fund  which  will  supply  remission  of  tuition  to  all 
students  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  our  tuition  charges;  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  West  and  the  South  of  regional  scholarships 
which  will  give  us  an  even  more  national  representation;  the  increase 
of  our  library  equipment;  provision  for  a  new  laboratory  and  adequate 
equipment  training  in  chemistry  and  its  various  branches,  technical 
and  industrial,  as  stimulated  by  the  advance  of  chemistry  due  to  the 
war;  the  development  of  our  engineering  school;  the  development  of 
the  new  school  of  architecture;  development  of  astronomical  research; 
the  extension  of  McCosh  Hall  to  give  more  room  for  recitation  and 
lecture  work;  and  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  which  will  enable 
us  to  carry  out  our  fundamental  policy  of  housing  all  undergraduates 
on  the  campus,  a  vital  necessity  to  preserve  the  chief  characteristics 
of  our  Princeton  life.  With  this  external  development  we  are  planning 
a  very  radical  modification  of  our  present  curriculum  of  such  a  nature 
that  our  present  freshman  and  sophomore  studies  may  be  more  flexible 
and  our  entrance  requirements  more  liberal. 

To  Open  Doors  to  All. 

"We  wish  if  possible  to  open  the  doors  of  Princeton  to  all  types  of 
men  whose  preparation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  them  worthy  of 
the  privileges  of  a  university  education.  We  wish  the  studies  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  our  entering  students  at  once  the  impression  that  they 
are  entering  into  a  new  intellectual  atmosphere  which  shall  stimulate 
a  spirit  of  Inquiry  and  of  daily  devotion  to  their  tasks.  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  that  the  minds  of  our  young  men  at  the  very  beginning 
of  their  freshman  year  should  be  awakened  so  that  they  may  immedi- 
ately experience  the  glow  of  creative  energy  as  they  go  about  the  mas- 
tering of  their  tasks. 

"My  ambition  for  Princeton  is  that  we  may  be  able  to  hold  our 
young  men  to  the  standard  of  work  which  they  not  only  gladly  but 
efficiently  performed  in  the  months  while  they  were  preparing  for  war 
service  upon  our  campus.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  conserve  this 
spirit  of  intensive  concentrated  application  to  the  immediate  work  of 
each  day;  the  spirit  of  eagerness  to  know  and  to  be  properly  equipped 
for  the  task  ahead;  the  spirit  of  patriotic  devotion  through  which  men 
are  stimulated  by  the  idea  that  their  country  needed  them  in  the  hours 
of  preparation;  the  spirit  of  readiness  to  sacrifice  pleasure  and  ease 
and  the  joy  of  living  to  the  serious  task  which  is  one's  immediate 
duty." 

Dr.  Hibben  closed  with  a  tribute  to  the  125  Princeton  men  who  had 
died  in  service,  lauding  them  as  men  who  had  fought  for  liberty  "which 
frees  one  from  all  that  is  evil  and  base  and  ignoble,  and  enables  one 
usefully  to  serve  his  day  and  generation." — New  York  Times. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  to  Fisk  University  ideals,  set 
up  by  Dr.  Hibben — i.  e.,  supervised  study;  constant,  intensive  and  con- 
centrated study;  and  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure  to  that  end. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  HOLDS  IMPORTANT 
INFORMAL  CONFERENCE. 

Welfare  and  Philanthropic  Organizations  Seeking  to  Advance  Negro 

Welfare  Respond  to  Call  Issued  by  Director  of  Negro  Economics. 

Secretary  of  Labor  and  Other  Officials  Speak. 


February  17  and  18  were  red-letter  days  for  the  interest  of  Negro 
wage-earners  when  an  informal  conference  of  about  forty-five  welfare 
boards,  agencies  and  organizations  dealing  with  Negro  life  met  in 
Washington  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  issued 
through  the  Director  of  Negro  Economics,  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes.  The 
director,  presided  at  the  sessions. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  sounded  by  the  secretary,  the 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  in  welcoming  the  representatives.  He  said  in  part: 
"The  Department  of  Labor  is  the  newest  of  the  ten  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  Its  duty  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earners  and  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 
Congress,  in  defining  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  made  no 
distinction  either  as  to  sex  or  race,  and  I  may  add,  as  to  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude.  We  were  authorized  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
wage-earners,  whether  men  or  women  or  children,  whether  they  were 
white  or  colored,  whether  they  were  native  born  or  alien  residents;  and 
in  undertaking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  wage-workers  we  have  not 
assumed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
worker  at  the  expense  of  the  plans  of  the  community,  but  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  wage-worker,  having  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  all 
the  other  portions  of  our  population."  This  sentiment  was  also  voiced 
by  the  assistant  secretary,  Hon.  Louis  F.  Post,  in  opening  the  confer- 
ence, when  he  said:  "It  is  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  all  wage-earners  of  any  race,  any  age  or 
either  sex."  In  opening  the  discussion,  the  Director  of  Negro  Eco- 
nomics said:  "We  have  invited  men  and  women  from  the  North  and 
South,  both  Negroes  and  whites,  in  order  that  we  may  hear  from  both 
sections  and  both  races." 

(Editor's  Note:  President  McKenzie  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  conference  of  welfare  workers,  referred  to  above;  and  his  address 
appears  on  the  next  page.) 
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SURVEY  OF  CONDITIONS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE PLANS  OF  WORK. 

By  President  F.  A.  McKenzie. 


As  a  subtopic  of  the  more  general  topic  of  "Lines  of  work  which 
should  be  undertaken  for  improving  race  relations  and  conditions  of 
Negro  workers,"  this  subject  carries  certain  implications  which  are  so 
self-evident  that  they  scarcely  need  mention  or  enumeration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  truism  and  yet  not  really  a  commonplace 
that  we  must  know  the  elements  of  any  social  problem  before  we  can 
hope  to  solve  it.  During  the  war  even  more  than  before  the  war,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  act  upon  the  text  of  the  commercial  traveler 
who,  when  asked  why  he  gave  one  day  a  week  to  social  work,  justified 
himself  by  quoting  that  verse  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  which  follows  the 
last  verse  of  its  concluding  chapter,  where  it  says,  "For  God's  sake,  do 
something!"  Splendid  as  is  the  spirit  which  lies  back  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  social  worker,  the  social  statesman. 
Unguided  devotion  and  enthusiasm  are  not  sufficient  to  solve  social 
problems.  They  require  the  utmost  intelligence  and  the  most  complete 
information  which  hard  thinking  and  hard  work  can  bring  us.  And 
race  relations  involve  problems  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
requiring  the  very  best  which  the  social  worker  can  supply. 

2.  Understanding  the  "survey"  to  represent  a  method  of  securing 
the  information  upon  which  an  intelligent  policy  may  be  based,  it  is 
also  evident  that  that  survey  must  be  adequate,  that  is  thorough,  com- 
prehensive, and  complete.  Too  many  of  the  numerous  social  surveys 
of  the  last  decade  have  either  led  nowhere  or  they  have  led  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

3.  To  be  adequate,  the  survey  must  be  guided  by  a  worker  or  work- 
ers trained  and  capable  and  interpreted  by  the  same  type  of  worker. 

****♦**♦* 

Coming  closer  to  our  special  problem,  we  have  to  inquire  wherein 
conditions,  environmental  conditions  affect  race  relations.  In  the  first 
place,  just  a  casual  consideration  will  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  in 
so  far  as  environing  conditions  are  such  as  to  reduce  the  health  and 
vitality  of  either  or  both  groups,  the  probabilities  of  satisfactory  rela- 
tionships are  correspondingly  reduced.  Bad  living  conditions  are 
reflected  in  bad  and  biased  thinking.  Groups  living  under  different 
conditions  judge  each  other  without  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of 
those  conditions,  and  consequently  misjudge  each  other. 

In  the  second  place,  because  to  a  large  extent  living  conditions  are 
socially  determined,  bad  conditions  engender  ill-will,  and  their  removal 
tends  to  the  development  of  good  will. 
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To  be  still  more  concrete:  The  living  conditions  of  the  American 
Negro  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  such  as  to  lessen  his  vitality, 
shorten  his  life,  and  embitter  him  in  his  feelings  toward  the  social 
group  that  tolerates  the  conditions.  Of  course,  we  do  not  in  this  sum- 
marization overlook  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  have  a  considerable  share 
of  responsibility  for  some  of  the  evils  which  they  individually  and 
collectively  suffer.  Neither  time  nor  need  requires  us  at  this  time  to 
apportion  the  degrees  of  responsibility.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
we  recognize  the  existence  of  an  evil,  and  place  the  responsibility  upon 
all  those  in  both  races  who  know  and  have  any  power  to  eliminate  or 
even  to  reduce  that  evil. 

In  passing,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  point  out  that  the  evil  we  are 
directly  combatting  is  an  evil  affecting  both  races,  although  reacting 
so  adversely  upon  the  relationships  of  the  two  as  to  become  in  this 
latter  aspect  an  apparently  almost  independent  problem.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  immediate  racial  problems  are  ultimately  just 
common  human  problems.  When  community  conditions  are  what  they 
ought  to  be  for  all  citizens — when  wrong  conditions  per  se  are  no 
longer  tolerated  in  any  city — the  problem  before  us  this  morning  will 
have  ceased  to  exist.  So  long  as  we  sit  upon  the  fence  between  the 
two^races  and  look  in  only  one  direction  and  content  ourselves  with 
surveying  with  our  eyes  and  talking  with  our  tongues,  we  shall  get 
nowhere.  A  social  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a  man  who  thinks  in 
terms  of  race.  A  social  solution  is  reached  only  by  action,  common 
action  against  a  common  evil. 

By  this  time  you  will  begin  to  wonder  when  I  am  going  to  touch  my 
real  subject.  And  yet  I  must  crave  your  indulgence  while  I  suggest 
two  additional  elements  desirable  in  an  ideal  attack,  through  a  survey, 
upon  a  social  problem. 

First.  The  survey  must  be  continuous  and  progressive,  just  as  the 
solution  must  be  gradual,  continuous,  and  progressive.  What  can  be 
learned  and  digested  in  three  months  or  a  year  only  lays  the  founda- 
tions for  learning  and  digesting  far  more  in  a  following  period  of 
months  or  years. 

Second.  The  survey  should  be  carried  on  with  the  help  of  those  who 
can  help  in  interpreting  its  reason  and  meaning  to  those  who  must 
work  out  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved. 

•$♦♦♦ 

Let  us  now  summarize  the  argument  and  then  make  concrete  appli- 
cation. To  solve  a  social  problem  we  must  first  survey  it.  The  survey 
must  be  directed  by  experts  and  socially  interpreted  by  and  to  those 
who  are  directly  concerned.  It  must  be  adequate  rather  than  super- 
ficial, it  must  be  extended  rather  than  brief,  it  must  be  progressive 
rather  than  momentary  and  final.  It  must  be  social  rather  than  racial. 
Its  solution  must  be  through  common  action  rather  than  through  words 
and  talk. 
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I  have  gone  through  these  theoretic  considerations  in  order  to 
present  a  very  concrete  plan  for  a  survey  in  Nashville  designed  to  meet 
the  purposes  implicit  in  your  discussion  this  morning.  The  object  is 
good  racial  relationships  through  a  wise  social  policy  based  on  an  ade- 
quate and  progressive  survey  of  the  living  conditions  of  a  definite 
community. 

The  plan  is  merely  a  plan.  It  offers  great  possibilities  for  good,  not 
merely  nor  chiefly  for  Nashville,  but  for  the  whole  country.  Its  success 
may  depend  upon  the  support,  moral  and  financial,  which  comes — or 
does  not  come — from  those  who  see  the  possibilities  and  could  come 
to  our  aid. 

«§♦  ♦$♦♦$♦ 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  undertaking  in 
Nashville  to  work  out  a  more  definite  interracial  understanding.  We 
have  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  as  guide  and  counsellor  for  four  college 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  representing  two  white  institutions,  Vanderbilt  and  Pea- 
body;  and  two  colored  institutions,  Fisk  and  Meharry.  We  have  at 
Vanderbilt  monthly  meetings  of  those  interested,  both  white  men  and 
colored  men.  The  chairman  of  our  organization  is  Chancellor  Kirkland, 
of  Vanderbilt,  one  of  the  wise  and  sane  men  of  the  South  and  the 
nation.  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  make  the  statement  I  am  about  to 
make.  The  plan  was  not  made  to  fit  this  particular  talk-fest,  but  this 
particular  talk-fest  fits  the  plan. 

We  propose  to  make  valuable  our  intercollegiate  interracial  coopera- 
tion by  turning  our  resources  of  intelligence  and  good  will,  both  faculty 
and  student,  into  purposeful  activity.  The  Chancellor  long  since  discov- 
ered the  truth  that  common  thinking  follows  rather  than  precedes  com- 
mon action.  Our  program  will  utilize  all  the  energy  we  have  the  grit 
and  grace  to  put  into  it.  It  involves  practically  no  elements  of  friction. 
It  works  to  the  end  of  the  common  good  of  colored  and  white.  It  works 
through  the  joint  and  common  activity  of  colored  and  white. 

We  purpose  to  undertake  a  social  survey  of  some  one  unit  in  Nash- 
ville, starting  with  a  survey  of  housing  conditions.  We  shall  probably 
choose  the  Third  Ward  for  our  unit.  It  includes  both  colored  and  white 
populations,  and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  some  of  the  very  worst 
housing  conditions  in  Nashville.  The  Third  Ward  surrounds  Fisk 
University,  and  is  within  a  half  hour's  walk  from  Vanderbilt. 

Our  plans  will  be  worked  out  under  the  very  best  advice  from  our 
several  faculties  and  will  utilize  the  enthusiastic  energies  of  the  social- 
ized Christian  youth  of  the  four  schools.  The  reports  we  shall  make 
will  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  efforts  in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  South,  for  better  housing  conditions  and  better  race 
relations. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  stop  with  a  single  year  of  effort,  or  a 
single  type  of  survey.     Institutions  are  as  perennial  as  problems  are 
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eternal.  We  shall  find  our  problems  expanding  and  our  usefulness 
increasing  as  we  stimulate  one  improvement  after  another.  Studies  of 
city  blocks  as  in  New  York  do  not  prove  to  be  simple  and  easy.  At- 
tempts at  the  organization  of  a  socialized  community  unit  as  in  Cin- 
cinnati open  up  unlimited  vistas  of  endeavor  and  hopefulness  for  many 
years  ahead.  The  Framingham  experiment  in  the  elimination  of 
tuberculosis  illustrates  in  a  marvelous  way  how  much  time  is  required 
for  the  survey  and  solution  of  a  single  problem  in  disease  control,  how 
complex  a  single  problem  is,  and  how  broad,  continuous,  and  progres- 
sive the  problem  of  solution  becomes. 

We  aim  at  an  adequate  and  consistent  survey  of  conditions,  hoping 
for  an  effective  and  progressive  improvement  of  them,  this  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  teachers  and  students,  of  colored  and  white,  reacting  to 
better  relationships  because  of  better  conditions  and  because  of  the 
mutual  appreciation  which  comes  in  a  common  activity  looking  to  a 
common  goal. 

I  trust  that  this  dream  may  not  only  come  true  in  Nashville,  but 
may  serve  as  an  encouragement  and  suggestion  helpful  to  many  other 
communities.  I  bring  it  as  the  message  of  two  races  of  a  Southern 
city.    May  we  not  have  your  cooperation? 


FREEDOM — Not  only  freedom  from  outside  fetters  of  outgrown  forms 
and  external  creeds,  but  freedom  from  one's  own  prejudices,  timidities 
and  conventionalities. 

FELLOWSHIP— Not  only  fellowship  with  those  we  like  but  with  those 
from  whom  we  differ.  Not  the  fellowship  of  our  "own  household"  inter- 
preted by  denominational,  national  or  racial  lines,  but  the  fellowship 
of  the  spirit,  the  fellowship  that  tries  to  make  real  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  all  which  that  should  imply. 

AND  CHARACTER— The  test  and  measure  of  the  preceding  quests. 
That  is  not  freedom  that  does  not  make  for  goodness  and  that  is  not 
fellowship  that  does  not  ripen  into  love.  "Character  is  the  stone  that 
cuts  all  other  stones." 

IN  RELIGION — All  three  of  these  graces  come  into  their  full  con- 
sciousness and  highest  potency  at  the  altar  of  religion.  Reverence, 
adoration,  humility,  service,  all  meet  in  the  devout  life. 

— Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  in  Unity,  March  1,  1917, 
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The  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  McKenzie,  and  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  News  heartily  approve  the  resolutions  following,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion at  its  last  meeting;  and  they  are  published  herewith  as  a  measure 
of  that  approval,  in  part,  at  least: 

UNIVERSAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 

NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  New  York  State  Inspector 
of  Physical  Training. 


The  disorganization  of  collegiate  and  intercollegiate  athletics  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  or  more  here  in  America  has  brought  to  this 
association  an  opportunity,  an  obligation,  and  a  responsibility. 

We  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  have  been  con- 
cerned for  these  many  years  with  an  improvement  of  college  athletics. 
We  have  found  fault  very  profoundly  with  a  large  number  of  conditions 
that  have  grown  up  and  dominated  intercollegiate  sport  throughout 
this  country.  Strong  men  from  college  faculties  North,  South,  East 
and  West,  have  pointed  out  the  need  for  change,  and  have  made  im- 
pressive recommendations  which  would  lead  to  better,  finer,  cleaner 
athletic  relations  inside  and  outside  of  our  American  institutions. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  organization 
when  change  could  be  more  easily  accomplished  than  now.  There  has 
never  been  an  opportunity  for  reorganization  and  reconstruction  such 
as  now  presents  itself  in  the  many  colleges  represented  in  this  organ- 
ization. It  seems  to  me  that  we  face  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility 
when  we  survey  this  situation  as  individual  colleges,  and  as  a  society 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  whole  group.  If  we  resume  Tie 
processes  that  we  have  condemned  in  the  past,  we  of  this  association, 
and  the  colleges  which  we  represent,  will  have  to  acknowledge  the 
blame. 

This  is  the  strongest  force  and  the  most  powerful  body  related  to 
athletics  in  America.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  united, 
vigorous,  and  determined  policy  on  the  part  of  this  body  will  build  up, 
on  the  wreck  of  conditions  that  have  been,  a  future  collegiate  organ- 
ization that  will  approach  far  more  nearly  the  high  ideals  that  have 
dominated  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  athletic  and  recreational  history  of  this  great  war  snould  be  a 
compelling  argument  supporting  us  in  a  determination  to  make  college 
athletics  in  the  future  operate  for  the  mass  of  students  and  not  for 
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the  team,  operate  more  largely  for  sport  and  less  completely  for  vic- 
tory, and  operate  very  much  more  largely  for  a  democracy  of  activity 
than  so  definitely  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

There  are  now  many  forces  in  the  field  with  which  this  association 
could  and  should  cooperate,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  special 
interest  that  brings  us  together  here  as  an  organization,  but  also  for 
the  other  intimately  related  activities  of  physical  education.  In  my 
judgment,  our  policy  at  this  time  should  lead  us  to  take  a  national  part 
for  the  establishment  of  better  athletic  procedures,  and  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  greater,  larger,  and  more  far-reaching  program  of 
physical  education  to  affect  our  boys  and  girls  in  their  scholastic 
years,  as  well  as  our  students  in  their  university  and  collegiate  experi- 
ences. As  an  athletic  association  we  cannot  avoid  our  responsibility 
for  the  health  values  of  athletics  as  a  division  of  physical  education, 
nor  can  we  escape  a  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  physical  education 
in  all  of  its  divisions  in  the  years  that  precede  college  life.  The  organ- 
izations, societies,  associations,  and  the  public-spirited  individuals  who 
have  been  concerned  during  the  depressing  years  of  this  great  war 
with  the  disturbing  evidences  on  every  hand  of  our  neglect  of  physical 
education  in  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth,  and  young  maturity,  are 
forces  with  which  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  should 
join  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  great  and  common  objective.  This 
obligation  belongs  to  us  not  only  as  members  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  but  also  as  patriotic  American  citizens  concerned 
J  with  the  better  training  and  the  more  effective  conditioning  of  our 
youth  for  the  exigencies  and  demands  of  maturity.  We  know  that  the 
right  sort  of  athletic  experience  goes  a  long  way  toward  building  a 
rugged  and  enduring  citizenship;  and  we  know,  too,  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  this  training  which  belong  to  other  phases  of  phys- 
ical education  which  must  not  be  neglected  if  we  are  to  produce  men 
and  women  which  this  country  needs  for  peace  problems  as  well  as  for 
its  war  problems. 

Within  the  last  year  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  stimulated  the  organization  of  a  National  Committee  on  Physical 
Education.  This  committee  is  now  made  up  of  representatives  from 
more  than  fifty  national  organizations  concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  child  life,  and  with  the  consequent  production  of  a  vigorous  and 
enduring  citizenship.    We  are,  and  must  be,  a  part  of  that  committee. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  estab- 
lished a  division  of  physical  education  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  this  national  committee  in  the  prosecution  of  a  state  and  national 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  securing  congressional  and  state  legisla- 
tion in  the  interest  of  universal  physical  education.  The  success  of 
this  campaign  depends  upon  a  mighty  piece  of  teamwork  involving 
team  play  on  the  part  of  each  and  every  organization  and  agency  in 
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this  country  that  is  concerned  with  these  objectives.  In  my  judgment, 
this  organization  of  representatives  from  college  -faculties  must  and 
will  participate  effectively  and  vigorously  in  this  big  movement. 

Taking  these  various  dramatic  facts  into  consideration,  I  earnestly 
propose  that  it  be  therefore  resolved  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association: 

First:  That  a  forceful  letter,  and  such  subsequent  letters  as  may 
be  necessary,  be  sent  to  the  president  of  every  college  and  university, 
and  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  college  and  uni- 
versity in  this  country,  calling  their  official,  responsible  attention  to 
the  practical  ideals  of  this  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
emphasizing  the  relation  of  those  ideals  to  effective  citizenship,  and 
urging  upon  those  collegiate  and  university  officials  the  importance  of 
rebuilding  their  collegiate  and  intercollegiate  athletics  in  conformity 
with  those  ideals. 

Second:  That  this  association  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  influence  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  legislatures  of 
our  various  states  to  enact  laws  providing  for  the  effective  physical 
education  of  all  children  of  all  ages  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  public,  institutional  and  private,  a  physical  education  that  will 
bring  these  children  instruction  in  hygiene,  regular  periodic  health 
examinations,  and  a  training  in  the  practice  of  health  habits,  with  a 
full  educational  emphasis  upon  play,  games,  recreation,  athletics,  and 
physical  exercise,  and  shall  further  make  every  possible  reasonable 
effort  to  influence  communities  and  municipalities  to  enact  laws  and 
pass  ordinances  providing  for  community  and  industrial  physical  train- 
ing and  recreative  activities  for  all  classes  and  ages  of  society. 

Third:  That  this  association  shall  make  persistent  effort  to  influ- 
ence state  boards  of  education,  or  their  equivalent  bodies  in  all  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  to  make  it  their  effective  rule  that  on  or 
after  June,  1922,  or  some  other  reasonable  date,  no  applicant  may  re- 
ceive a  license  to  teach  any  subject  in  any  school  who  does  not  first 
present  convincing  evidence  of  having  covered  in  creditable  manner  a 
satisfactory  course  in  physical  education  in  a  reputable  training  school 
for  teachers. 

Fourth:  That  this  association  hereby  directs  and  authorizes  its 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to-  put  the  above  resolutions  into  active  and  effective 
operation,  and  to  cooperate  in  every  practical  and  substantial  way  with 
the  National  Committee  on  Physical  Education,  the  division  of  physical 
education  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
and  any  other  useful  agency  that  may  be  in  the  field  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  proper  and  sufficient  physical  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today,  so  that  they  may  tomorrow  constitute  a  nation  of 
men  and  women  of  normal  physical  growth,  normal  physical  develop- 
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ment,  and  normal  functional  resource,  practicing  wise  habits  of  health 
conservation,  and  possessed  of  greater  consequent  vitality,  larger  en- 
durance, longer  lives,  and  more  complete  happiness — the  most  precious 
assets  of  a  nation. 


HOW  EDUCATION  PAYS. 

Reconstruction  Problems  Emphasize  Investment  Value  of  Education. 

Many  Soldiees  Will  Continue  Their  Education. — Money 

Value  of  Going  to  School. 


With  forty-three  legislatures  meeting  this  year  to  consider  programs 
of  reconstruction,  and  with  several  million  young  men  returning  from 
army  service  to  reenter  civilian  life,  the  investment  value  of  education 
alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the  nation,  is  receiving  unusual  atten- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Education  receives  constant  inquiries  as  to  the 
"money  value"  of  education,  whether  to  the  individual  or  to  the  com- 
munity. Bulletin  1917,  No.  22,  which  was  prepared  some  time  ago  to 
answer  such  inquiries,  is  no  longer  available  for  free  distribution,  but 
may  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  15  cents.  Selected  statements  from  this  bulletin 
are  given  below. 

National  Wealth  and  Power  Determined  by  Education. 

In  Denmark,  in  Scotland,  in  Switzerland,  in  Massachusetts,  where- 
ever  there  is  adequate  provision  for  education,  there  follow  great  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  national  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain,  in  Russia,  in  Turkey,  in  Mexico,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  lack  of  the  necessary  school  system,  there  is  the  same 
story  of  poverty,  revolution,  and  misery,  regardless  of  race,  climate, 
or  abundance  of  natural  resources.  Even  in  the  United  States  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  earning  capacities  of  the  citizens  of  several  states 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  school  systems.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  who  investigated  this  matter,  found,  for  example, 
that  the  average  schooling  given  in  1898-99  to  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  7  years;  to  those  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  4.4 
years,  while  that  of  Tennessee  was  only  3  years.  Corresponding  to 
these  figures,  he  found  that  the  average  daily  production  of  the  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  was  85  cents;  that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  55  cents;  while  that  of  Tennessee  was  only  38  cents. 

Massachusetts  spent  in  1898-99  on  her  schools  $12,261,525  more  than 
Tennessee,   which   spent   only   $1,628,313,   or   $4.62   per   pupil,   against 
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$38.55  per  pupil  spent  in  Massachusetts.  But  Massachusetts  showed  a 
productive  capacity  of  $144  more  per  year  per  inhabitant  than  did 
Tennessee,  and  $90  a  year  more  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
In  total,  Massachusetts  put  about  $13,000,000  per  year  more  than  Ten- 
nessee into  her  schools  and  received  nearly  $400,000,000  annually  in 
increased  earning  capacity,  in  large  measure  produced  by  the  education 
of  its  citizens. 

Pre- War  Figures  for  National  Wealth  Compared. 

Mulhall  gives  the  annual  earning  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
several  European  countries,  as  follows: 

Nations  with  efficient  educational  systems. — England,  £36;  France, 
£31;   Germany,  £25. 

Nations  with  inadequate  educational  systems. — Spain,  £16;  Greece, 
£13;  Russia,  £10. 

The  effect  of  education  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  equally 
notable.  The  figures  given  by  Mulhall  for  the  total  wealth  per  inhabit- 
ant of  these  several  European  nations  are: 

Nations  with  efficient  educational  systems. — England,  £302;  France, 
£252;   Germany,  £156. 

Nations  with  inadequate  educational  systems. — Spain,  £135;  Greece, 
£101;   Russia,  £61. 

Similarly,  in  America,  Massachusetts,  with  slightly  smaller  popula- 
tion than  Texas,  has  $4,956,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth  to  $2,836,- 
000,000  possessed  by  Texas.  That  this  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  fact 
that  Massachusetts  is  a  much  older  state  than  Texas  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Wisconsin,  a  comparatively  new  state,  with  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  population  of  Texas,  has  an  equal  amount  of  wealth;  and 
California,  a  newer  state,  with  only  two-thirds  the  population,  has 
$4,115,000,000  of  wealth.  All  three  of  these  richer  states  for  years  spent 
two  or  three  times  as  much  per  child  on  education  as  Texas  spent. 

The  relation  of  productive  power  to  education  is  shown  by  the 
enormously  increased  rate  of  production  that  has  come  about  every- 
where since  education  became  more  generally  diffused.  The  total 
wealth  accumulated  in  America  from  1492  to  1860,  a  period  of  368 
years,  was  $514  per  capita.  From  then  till  1904,  a  period  of  only  44 
years,  this  increased  to  $1,318  per  capita,  or  an  addition  in  44  years 
of  $802  per  capita.  Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  even  more 
striking.  This  increase  is  partly  due  to  increased  valuations  or  the 
smaller  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  to  the  use  of  accumulated 
capital,  and  to  many  other  things;  but  after  due  allowance  is  made 
for  all  these  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  education  of  the 
nation  is  largely  responsible  for  vastly  increasing  the  productive  power 
of  its  citizens.  The  productive  power  of  illiterate  countries  is  not  in- 
creasing at  such  rates. 
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The  efficiency  of  an  illiterate  people  in  competition  with  an  educated 
nation  is  as  the  crooked  stick  against  the  sulky  plow;  the  sickle  against 
the  reaper;  the  bullock  cart  against  the  express  train,  the  ocean  grey- 
hound, and  the  aeroplane;  the  pony  messenger  against  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  wireless;  the  individual  harangue  against  the  printing 
press,  the  newspaper,  the  library;  the  spinning  wheel  against  the  fac- 
tory; the  pine  fagot  against  the  electric  light;  the  peddling  of  skins 
and  herbs  from  the  oxcart  against  the  bank,  the  check  book,  the  rail- 
road, the  department  store;  the  log  hut  against  the  steel  skyscraper; 
the  unaided  eye  against  the  microscope  and  telescope;  incantations  and 
magic  against  the  chemist,  the  hospital,  the  modern  physician  and 
surgeon.  Take  away  from  one  entire  generation  all  education,  and 
society  must  revert  to  the  stick  plow,  the  oxcart,  and  such  primitive 
means  because  steel  implements,  locomotives,  steamships,  electricity, 
telephones,  telegraph,  waterworks,  steel  buildings,  mining  and  chemical 
industries,  factories,  modern  sanitation,  hygiene  and  medicine,  books, 
newspapers,  courts  of  justice,  and  laws  that  protect  property  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  weak  are  all  impossible  without  education 
and  are  efficient  only  in  proportion  as  educated  intelligence  is  applied 
to  them. 

Necessity  for  Education  Rapidly  Increasing. 

The  necessity  for  education  has  increased  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  processes  of  civiliza- 
tion. Because  of  the  unparalleled  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
during  the  past  fifty  years  the  need  for  education  has  in  a  generation 
multiplied  manyfold.  For  example,  a  century  ago  a  transportation 
system  was  little  more  than  a  wagon  and  a  driver  who  knew  the  road. 
Now,  in  handling  a  problem  of  transportation,  experts  in  traffic  must 
first  determine  whether  a  road  in  that  place  will  be  worth  while,  and 
what  kind  of  road  will  be  most  economical  and  efficient;  experts  in 
finance  must  provide  the  tremendous  sums  needed  to  build  the  road; 
civil  engineers  must  lay  it  out;  bridge  engineers  plan  the  bridges; 
chemical  engineers  test  the  materials;  mills  and  factories  with  scores 
of  chemical  and  physical  experts  make  the  rails,  build  the  locomotives 
and  steel  cars;  and  a  host  of  traffic  experts,  auditors,  accountants,  and 
specially  trained  managers  and  clerks,  telegraphers,  engineers,  con- 
ductors, and  others  keep  the  trains  moving  with  safety  and  with  profit. 
In  like  manner  the  farmer  can  no  longer  merely  exhaust  one  fertile 
piece  of  fresh  soil  after  another  by  crude  methods  of  agriculture.  Intel- 
ligent rotation  must  be  planned,  soil  must  be  conserved  and  built  up, 
improved  stock  and  seed  must  be  bred;  methods  of  cultivation  that 
stimulate  growth  and  conserve  moisture  and  fertility  must  be  prac- 
ticed; markets  must  be  studied  and  considered  in  planting;  new 
methods  of  marketing  must  be  used;  accounts  must  be  kept;  and  homes 
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must  be  made  healthful.  If  this  is  not  done  the  landowner  will  soon 
lose  his  land  and  become  a  tenant  and  the  tenant  become  a  day  laborer. 
In  law,  in  medicine,  in  teaching,  in  manufacturing,  in  trade  and  indus- 
try of  all  kinds,  this  same  increased  demand  for  education  is  found. 

A  Banker's  Opinion. 

Speaking,  in  1905,  at  Girard  College,  Mr.  Vanderlip  said:  "The 
mental  equipment  of  a  business  man  needs  to  be  greater  today  than 
was  ever  before  necessary.  Just  as  the  sphere  of  the  business  man's 
actions  has  broadened  with  the  advent  of  rapid  transportation,  tele- 
graphs, cables,  and  telephones,  so  have  the  needs  of  broad  understand- 
ing of  sound  principles  increased.  It  was  steam  processes  of  transpor- 
tation and  production  that  really  made  technical  education  necessary. 
The  electric  dynamo  created  the  demand  for  educated  electrical  engi- 
neers. So  the  railroad,  the  fast  steamship,  the  electric  current  in  the 
telephone  and  cable,  and  the  great  economic  fact  of  gigantic  and  far- 
reaching  business  combinations  are  making  the  science  of  business  a 
different  thing  from  any  conception  of  commerce  which  could  have 
been  had  when  Girard  was  the  most  successful  of  business  men.  The 
enlarged  scope  of  business  is  demanding  better  trained  men  who  under- 
stand principles.  New  forces  have  made  large  scale  production,  and 
we  need  men  who  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  that  production  in 
the  world  of  markets.  There  has  been  introduced  such  complexity  into 
modern  business  and  such  a  high  degree  of  specialization  that  the 
young  man  who  begins  without  the  foundation  of  an  exceptional  train- 
ing is  in  danger  of  remaining  a  mere  clerk  or  bookkeeper.  Commercial 
and  industrial  affairs  are  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the 
neophyte  has  little  chance  to  learn  broadly,  either  by  observation  or 
experience.  He  is  put  at  a  single  task;  the  more  expert  he  becomes  at 
it  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  be  kept  at  it  unless  he  has  had  a 
training  in  his  youth  which  has  fitted  him  to  comprehend  in  some 
measure  the  relation  of  his  task  to  those  which  others  are  doing." 

Education  and  "Who's  Who." 

An  investigation  of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  8,000 
persons  mentioned  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  for  the  years  1899- 
1900,  brought  out  the  following  facts:  Out  of  the  nearly  5,000,000 
uneducated  men  and  women  in  America,  only  thirty-one  have  been 
sufficiently  successful  in  any  kind  of  work  to  obtain  a  place  among  the 
8,000  leaders  catalogued  in  this  book.  Out  of  33,000,000  people  with  as 
much  as  a  common-school  education,  808  were  able  to  win  a  place  in 
the  list,  while  out  of  only  2,000,000  with  high-school  training,  1,245 
have  manifested  this  marked  efficiency,  and  out  of  1,000,000  with  col- 
lege or  university  training,  5,768  have  merited  this  distinction.  That 
is  to  say,  only  one  child  in  150,000  has  been  able  in  America,  without 
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education,  to  become  a  notable  factor  in  the  progress  of  his  state,  while 
the  children  with  common-school  education  have,  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, accomplished  this  four  times  as  often,  those  with  high-school 
eighty-seven  times  as  often,  and  those  with  college  training  800  times 
as  often.  If  this  list  had  been  selected  by  the  universities  or  school 
teachers,  or  if  literary  leaders  only  were  chosen,  it  might  easily  be 
claimed  that  the  apparently  greater  success  of  the  educated  was  due 
to  the  line  of  work  from  which  the  leaders  were  selected.  But  the 
selection  of  the  men  and  women  in  this  book  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
professors,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  business  men.  They  selected 
leaders  in  all  lines  of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields 
of*  practical  endeavor  besides  the  professions,  and  still  this  enormously 
increased  efficiency  and  productivity  of  those  with  education  was  found. 

The  Education  of  the  Men  Who  Framed  the  Constitution. 

As  no  other  one  political  event  has  had  more  to  do  with  national 
peace  and  stability,  and  hence  with  industrial  possibilities,  than  the 
framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  especial  significance  is  at- 
tached to  the  results  of  Professor  Jones'  study  of  the  part  which  the 
one^  per  cent  of  college  graduates  in  the  country  played  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  He  found  that  the  author  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  a  college  graduate;  its  ablest  defender,  John  Adams, 
was  a  college  graduate;  twenty-three  of  the  fifty-four  who  composed 
the  convention  were  college  graduates,  and  twenty-seven  were  college- 
bred  men;  two  of  the  three  who  brought  about  the  convention — Madison 
and  Hamilton — were  college  graduates,  while  the  third — Monroe — was 
a  college  man;  the  authors  of  three  of  the  four  plans  presented — 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Patterson — were  college  graduates;  the  plan 
finally  adopted  was  that  of  a  college  graduate;  and  after  its  final  adop- 
tion the  three  men  who  led  in  explaining  it,  defending  it,  and  securing 
its  adoption  by  the  states  were  all  college  graduates — Madison,  Jay, 
and  Hamilton.  In  fact,  the  one  per  cent  of  college  graduates  in  Amer- 
ica can  almost  be  said  to  have  called  the  convention,  written  the  Con- 
stitution, and  secured  its  adoption  and  ratification. 

Education  and  the  Development  of  a  Western  State. 

Following  quite  a  different  method,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kratz  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  part  being  played  by  college-bred  men  in  the  recent 
development  of  one  of  the  Western  states.  Mr.  Kratz  asked  men  in 
fifteen  leading  South  Dakota  cities  to  name  the  five  leading  men  in 
their  cities  in  seven  different  lines,  viz:  law,  medicine,  teaching,  the 
ministry,  banking,  journalism,  merchandising,  and  manufacturing.  Of 
the  533  men  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  leaders  in  these  cities  in  the 
several  lines  293,  or  fifty  per  cent,  proved  to  have  had  as  much  as  two 
years  of  college  training. — School  Life. 
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EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  CONCERN,  SAYS  SEC.  LANE. 

Education  Not  Merely  a  State  Matter. — Federal  Aid  a  Necessity. 
Lessons  Learned  from  the  War. 


"If  once  we  realize  that  education  is  not  solely  a  state  matter,  but 
a  national  concern,  the  way  is  open,"  says  Secretary  Lane,  discussing 
in  his  annual  report  the  educational  lessons  learned  from  the  war. 

"If  men  cannot  be  converted  readily  into  soldiers  but  must  be  held 
in  camp  while  they  receive  a  primary  education,  surely  no  one  can 
hold  that  this  is  a  matter  deserving  of  merely  state  attention.  The 
nation's  life  may  not  have  been  imperiled  by  the  presence  in  the  army 
of  a  considerable  percentage  of  men  who  could  not  be  equipped  for 
service  promptly,  but  this  is  the  minor  part  of  the  reason  why  this 
humiliating  condition  should  not  obtain  in  this  country.  The  greater 
reason  is  that  we  cannot  govern  ourselves  while  in  ignorance.  We 
cannot  have  a  small  portion  of  our  population  unable  to  sense  the 
movement  of  our  times  save  through  the  gossip  of  the  corner  and  alto- 
gether unable  to  check  the  idle  rumor  and  the  slogans  of  demagogues, 
without  putting  at  hazard  the  success  of  our  system  of  government. 
And  if  we  lag  others  will  lead.  The  American  must  be  the  exemplar 
of  democracy. 

"We  are  training  boys  and  men  to  be  farmers  out  of  Federal  funds, 
preparing  to  advance  vocational  education  on  a  large  scale,  promoting 
the  construction  of  solid  highways  within  the  states  as  part  of  an  inter- 
state system,  subjecting  the  packer,  the  canner,  and  the  banker  to 
Federal  supervision;  surely  without  violation  of  our  fundamental  law 
we  can  find  a  way  by  which  the  nation  can  know  that  all  of  its  people 
are  able  to  talk  and  read  our  own  language.  I  do  not  suggest  Federal 
control,  but  I  would  strongly  urge  Federal  cooperation  with  the  states 
toward  definite  ends. 

"A  little  money,  the  cooperation  of  the  states,  and  of  the  industries 
of  the  country — and  both  can  be  had — a  little  money,  perhaps  as  much 
in  a  year  as  we  have  gloriously  spent  in  five  hours  in  France,  and  the 
work  could  be  done.  It  could  be  done  without  coercion,  without  trench- 
ing on  the  prerogatives  of  the  state  in  the  slightest.  If  we  could  offer 
help  to  those  willing  to  accept  it,  the  end  would  be  accomplished.  Make 
the  same  kind  of  an  offer  to  the  states  for  the  education  of  their 
illiterates  that  we  make  to  them  for  the  construction  of  roads,  and  in 
five  years  there  would  be  few,  if  any,  who  could  not  read  and  write  in 
this  country. 
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Native-Born  Whites. 

"Adult  illiteracy  in  the  less-developed  sections  of  our  country  is  not 
a  proud  matter  of  which  to  talk,  but  it  is  present.  Men  who  speak  in 
the  language  of  Shakespeare — and  this  is  literally  true,  for  their  an- 
cestors came  here  in  his  time  bringing  the  language  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  on  their  tongues — tens  of 
thousands  of  these  men  and  women  are  today,  after  three  centuries  in 
this  country,  unable  to  read  one  line  of  Shakespeare  or  to  sign  their 
names.  And  yet  they  have  fought  for  this  country  through  every  war 
and  have  died  as  heroes  for  a  land  that  did  not  concern  itself  enough 
about  them  to  see  that  they  were  educated.  Those  people  have  not  had 
their  chance.  Their  condition  is  a  reproach  to  a  republic.  And  it  is 
not  that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  instruction,  or  that  they  feel  su- 
perior to  it.  For  the  experiment  has  been  made;  and,  day  after  day, 
old,  gray-bearded  men  and  eager-eyed  women  went  to  the  mountain 
schools  when  given  the  opportunity,  and  their  letters  tell  of  the  delight 
that  is  theirs  because  the  world  has  been  opened  to  them. 

The  Negro. 

<fThen,  we  must  consider  the  Negro.  For  him  and  his  condition  we 
are  responsible  as  for  no  one  else.  He  came  here  without  exercising 
his  own  will.  He  was  made  a  citizen  without  discrimination  and  in  a 
large  out-of-hand  way.  The  Indian  we  feel  we  are  responsible  for  as  a 
nation,  and  we  give  him  an  education — a  most  practical  one.  But  the 
Negro,  who  is  a  charge  upon  the  American  conscience  and  whose  edu- 
cation, I  believe,  should  long  ago,  in  some  part  at  least,  have  been  a 
charge  upon  the  American  pocket,  (*)  is  slowly,  very  slowly,  coming 
into  that  knowledge  which  is  his  one  chance  of  developing  into  a  grow- 
ing national  asset — the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  making  a  living. 
When  one  looks  into  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  give  the  Negro 
the  right  sort  of  an  education,  he  finds  a  much  more  cheerful  picture 
than  he  had  thought.  The  Southern  states,  for  instance,  are  meeting 
with  no  little  eagerness  the  offers  that  come  to  them  to  give  some 
direction  to  the  education  of  the  Negro.  The  problem  is  basically  one 
of  money.  The  way  has  been  found  to  give  our  colored  citizen  an 
education  that  will  strengthen  his  fiber,  widen  his  vision,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  him  happy  in  achieving  a  useful  place  in  society. 
There  are  no  more  inspiring  and  promising  reports  written  in  this 
country  than  those  of  the  various  foundations  which  are  promoting 
the  right  method  of  educating  the  Negro.  Not  only  is  the  response 
from  the  states  encouraging,  but  experience  has  gone  far  enough  for- 


*  The  March  (1918)  number  of  The  Fisk  News  contained  a  brief 
submitted  by  its  editor  to  the  National  Education  Association  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  Government  to  give  aid  to  Negro  education. 
The  association  adopted  the  principle  advocated  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
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ward  by  this  time  to  demonstrate  that  with  guidance,  oversight,  and 
the  bearing  of  only  a  part  of  the  financial  burden,  this  whole  problem 
of  lifting  a  backward  people  onto  a  level  more  compatible  with  our 
hopes  for  them  and  with  their  status  as  citizens  can  be  realized. 

The  Foreign  Born. 

"The  next  grand  division  of  those  who  need  education,  inspiration, 
and  outlook,  and  for  whom  we  are  responsible,  is  the  foreign  born. 

"If  the  Government  will  shape  the  policy  and  undertake  to  make  the 
propaganda  for  the  definite  end  of  giving  a  first  insight  into  American 
words,  newspapers,  politics,  life,  that  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
work  of  generations  can  be  started  in  a  very  short  time  and  men  put 
on  their  way  toward  real  citizenship. 

"I  am  not  urging  the  absurdity  that  men  can  be  transformed  into 
Americans  by  a  course  in  school.  This  is  but  a  beginning.  Knowledge 
of  our  language  is  but  a  tool.  America  is  the  expression  of  a  spirit,  an 
attitude  toward  men  and  material  things,  an  outlook,  and  a  faith.  Our 
strange  and  successful  experiment  in  the  art  of  making  a  new  people 
is  the  result  of  contact,  not  of  caste,  of  living  together,  working  to- 
gether for  a  living,  each  one  interpreting  for  himself  and  for  his  neigh- 
bors his  conception  of  what  kind  of  social  being  man  should  be,  what 
his  sympathies,  standards,  and  ambitions  should  be. 

The  Community  Center. 

"Now  this  cannot  be  taught  out  of  a  book.  It  is  a  matter  of  touch, 
of  feeling,  like  the  growth  of  friendship.  Each  man  is  approachable 
in  a  different  way,  appealed  to  by  very  contradictory  things.  One  man 
reaches  America  through  a  baseball  game,  another  through  a  church,  a 
saloon,  a  political  meeting,  a  woman,  a  labor  union,  a  picture  gallery, 
or  something  new  to  eat.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  meeting  place 
where  there  is  no  fear,  no  favor,  no  ulterior  motives,  and,  above  all,  no 
soul-insulting  patronage  of  poor  by  rich,  of  black  by  white,  of  younger 
by  elder,  of  foreign  born  by  native  born,  of  the  unco'  bad  by  the  unco' 
good.  To  meet  this  need  the  schoolhouse  has  been  turned  into  a  com- 
munity center.  It  is  a  common  property,  or  should  be.  All  feel  en- 
titled to  its  use.  When  we  were  younger  this  kind  of  machinery  was 
not  necessary,  for  we  were  fewer  in  number,  lived  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, and  felt  a  common  interdependence  which  made  each  one  a 
trumpet-blowing  herald  of  democracy.  Today,  however,  there  must  be 
some  thought  given  and  some  money  expended  in  even  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  touch  the  hand  of  a  fellow  man. 

The  School  and  a  Better  America. 

"I  believe  that  more  and  more  thought  will  be  given  to  our  school 
system  as  the  most  serviceable  instrumentality  we  possess  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  a  better  America.  It  has  been,  we  must  confess,  a  very- 
much  taken-for-granted  institution.  It  is  probably  of  all  our  inventions 
the  one  of  which  we  are  most  proud,  and  like  other  of  our  inventions 
we  have  not  realized  the  greatness  of  its  possibilities.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  hearing  it  spoken  of  as  the  heart  of  the  nation.  But  this 
figure  must  be  taken  with  very  definite  limitations.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  things  for  the  boys  and  girls,  but  to  the  man  and  the  woman  it  is 
almost  a  thing  outside  of  life.  This  should  not  be  so,  for  it  may  be  the 
very  center  of  the  social,  the  intellectual,  and  in  smaller  places  of  the 
economic  life. 

"To  the  necessity  for  more  thorough  education  of  the  people  all 
countries  have  become  keenly  alive.  One  large  part  of  England's  grand 
plan  of  reconstruction  is  the  founding  and  conducting  of  a  great 
national  school  system  out  of  which  will  come  more  men  and  women  of 
trained  minds  and  trained  hands. 

"As  we  move  further  and  further  from  the  war  we  will  discover 
much  that  we  do  not  now  see.  But  this  one  thing  stands  out  more 
plainly  than  ever  before,  that  this  world  is  to  belong  to  the  workers — 
those  who  do  and  those  who  direct  the  doing.  Not  merely  to  those  who 
drive  the  nail  or  lay  the  brick,  but  also  to  those  who  have  come  to  a 
higher  capacity  through  education  and  larger  experience,  the  men  of 
scientific  knowledge,  of  skill  in  the  arts,  of  large  organizing  capacity. 
Ease,  sheltered  repose,  will  come  only  to  those  who  themselves  have 
earned  it.     This  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  democracy. 

"The  test  is  to  be  in  peace  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  war.  Are  you 
fitted  for  the  fight?  The  man  who  knew  how  knowledge  could  be  con- 
verted into  power  was  the  man  for  whom  there  was  unlimited  call. 
So  it  is  increasingly  to  be.  To  be  useful  is  to  be  the  test  that  society 
will  put.  Each  man's  rights  are  to  be  measured  not  by  what  he  has 
but  by  what  he  does  with  what  he  has.  The  honors — the  croix  de  paix 
— the  richest  rewards  will  go  to  the  capables,  those  who  are  not  stand- 
ardized into  'men  machines,'  those  who  dare  to  venture  and  learn  to 
lead.  But  all  must  work,  and  this  duty  to  work  and  respect  for  work 
should  be  the  earliest  lesson  learned.  And  it  should  be  taught  in  the 
school,  not  as  a  homily,  but  in  a  living  way,  by  tying  work  with  in- 
struction, making  the  thing  learned  to  apply  to  something  done." — 
School  Life. 
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INTRODUCTORY    STATEMENT    AT    RACE    RELATIONS 
SECTION,  SOUTHERN  SOCIOLOGICAL  CONGRESS. 

James  Hardy  Dillard,  LL.D.,  Chairman. 


Former  Meetings. 

I  congratulate  ourselves  on  meeting  again  in  this  Race  Relations 
Section  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress.  The  meetings  which  we 
have  held  in  past  years  have  been  helpful  and  useful,  and  have  been 
generally  recognized  as  among  the  best  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Congress.  Those  of  us  who  are  especially  interested  in  this  subject  of 
the  relations  of  the  races  in  our  Southern  States  are  grateful  to  the 
managers  of  the  Congress  for  providing  this  opportunity  for  frank  dis- 
cussion. At  each  meeting  members  of  both  races  have  met  together 
and  spoken  out  in  good  will  their  thoughts  bearing  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern. 

The  Human  Way. 

The  meeting  in  Atlanta,  five  years  ago,  was  the  first  important  meet- 
ing of  such  character  ever  held,  and  the  addresses  given  on  that  occa- 
sion were  highly  valuable.  Of  equal  value  were  the  candid  discussions 
following  the  formal  addresses.  So  valuable  were  these  Atlanta  ad- 
dresses considered  to  be  that  by  unanimous  resolution  it  was  voted 
that  they  be  published  in  a  separate  volume.  This  was  done,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Human  Way."  The  book  has  been  pronounced  by  many 
to  contain,  on  the  whole,  the  best  presentation  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  subject  that  has  been  published.  A  new  edition,  with 
some  changes  and  additions,  has  recently  been  issued.  All  who  have 
attended  these  meetings  appreciate  their  importance,  and  all  who  may 
read  this  book  will  have  a  like  appreciation. 

Why  We  Are  Here. 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  stop  and  think  of  the  object  of  meetings 
like  these,  and  indeed  of  all  our  work  and  efforts  and  strivings.  Is  it 
not  simply  to  try  to  improve  ourselves  and  our  relations  to  each  other, 
and  to  try  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in? 
We  want  a  wider  spread  of  knowledge  that  we  may  all  know  how  to 
deal  better  with  the  things  of  nature  and  to  produce  more  abundantly 
the  good  things  which  all  need  and  which  all  should  be  able  to  enjoy. 
We  want  these  good  things  to  be  produced  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  the  children  of  men  who  are  born  into  this  common  world  of 
ours.  And  more  than  the  increase  and  spread  of  any  material  goods, 
we  want  the  feeling  of  good  relations  with  our  fellowmen,  the  feeling 
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of  cooperation,  of  peace,  of  good  will,  of  the  spirit  of  give  and  take. 
We  want  the  realization  that  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  one 
individual,  of  one  race,  or  of  one  nation  does  not  mean  the  ill-being 
and  debasement  of  the  other  man,  or  the  other  race,  or  the  other  nation 
The  Great  Fact. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  in  which  the  need  of  this  realization  could 
be  more  keenly  felt  than  in  these  awful  days  when  the  spirit  of  domi- 
nation has  drawn  the  whole  world,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  into 
a  whirlwind  of  destruction?  What  is  the  remedy?  Palliatives  there 
may  be  governmental  arrangements,  legal  forms;  but  at  bottom  we 
know  that  sane  and  sensible  and  just  relations  between  individuals  or 
races  or  nations  can  be  established  only  by  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of 
good  will  along  with  the  realization  of  a  great  fact.  I  mean  the  real- 
ization of  the  human  fact,  the  democratic  fact,  the  Christian  fact  that 
one  mans  degradation  must  mean  ultimately  not  the  other  man's 
exaltation,  but  also  his  own  degradation;  that  one  race's  degradation 
must  mean  ultimately  not  the  other  race's  exaltation,  but  also  its  own 
degradation;  that  one  nation's  degradation  must  mean  ultimately  not 
j   the  other  nation's  exaltation,  but  also  its  own  degradation. 

;  Our  Special  Task. 

Is  not  this  the  lesson  which  we  have  all  got  to  learn?  We  here 
:  today,  m  this  brief  meeting,  are  engaged  on  this  lesson.  We  are  think- 
;  mg  especially  of  that  part  of  the  lesson  which  Providence  has  empha- 
,  sized  in  our  corner  of  the  world-namely,  that  neither  of  the  races  can 

2  7T  W,lt?°Ut  the  0tter'S  in3ury'  that  the  real  ad™n<*  of  either 
«2\  7  tte  rSal  adVan°e  °f  the  other'  We  are  two  races  set 
t  side  by  side,  with  the  problem  before  us  of  living  side  by  side  in  co- 
operation and  fair  dealing  in  spite  of  all  differences.  There  have  been 
statesmen,  philosophers,   and  scientists  who  maintained   that  this   is 

;~6  ™  a  Permanent  relation  between  races  so  situated  and  so 
.different.     There  are  many  today  who  still  hold  this  opinion      But 
who  can  tell  the  future?    One  thing  we  know  now,  especially  now  in 
lim  T"  0t  StreSS'  ttat  ^Peration  and  fair  dealing  are  shown 
be  the  better  way.    We  know  that  so  long  as  we  are  actually  here 
side  by  side  the  sensible  way,  the  human  way,  the  just  way,  the  re- 
ligious way,  is  to  live  not  in  ill  will,  bnt  in  good  will;   not  in  strife 

tae  !LC°0Peratir;  n0t  ln  ignorance  and  disregard,  bnt  in  understand 
m*  and  sympathy.  If  we  follow  the  right  way  as  we  see  it  now,  we 
may  leave  the  results  and  the  future  to  God. 

havet  hH°Pe  'flhat  tWS  meettoS'  "ke  the  precedinS  mee«*ss>  ™? 
of Tn„,  f  7  UeUCe  m  streasthening  the  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  good  feeling  and  right  dealing. 
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CONTRIBUTION  FROM  MRS.  DARDEN. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  receipt  of  $5  from  Mrs.  Lillian  Allen 
Darden,  M.,  '07,  of  Petersburg,  Va.  The  letter  following,  sent  by  Presi- 
dent McKenzie,  explains  why  acknowledgment  was  not  made  sooner: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Darden: 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  President  Gandy  telling  me  that  he, 
by  inadvertence,  overlooked  your  name  when  making  his  report  con- 
cerning the  contributions  to  Fisk  University.  He  is  sending  me  the 
check  which  you  gave  him,  and  I  want  to  make  this  belated  acknowl- 
edgment and  express  our  appreciation  of  your  generosity.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  make  correction  for  our  incomplete  statement  in  the  next 
Fisk  News.     Again  thanking  you,  I  am, 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"F.  A.  McKenzie." 


CHAPEL  HOURS. 


"Carter  Wesley,  'IT' — Fisk  knows  him  better  by  this  name  than  by 
his  new  title  of  "Lieutenant" — came  back  to  his  Alma  Mater  and  spoke 
to  the  school  on  April  1.  The  school  received  him  with  round  after 
round  of  applause,  as  he  came  into  the  chapel  and  when  Dr.  McKenzie 
presented  him  to  the  school. 

It  was  a  very  thoughtful  Wesley  who  refused  to  talk  of  his  experi- 
ences "over  there,"  and  insisted  that  he  wanted  to  warn  his  hearers  to 
keep  their  heads  on  their  shoulders  while  they  reflect  and  tend  to  grow 
bitter  over  the  race  discriminations  which  had  been  practiced  against 
the  Negro  soldiers.  He  agreed  that  there  had  been  much  to  embitter 
the  race,  but  felt  that  the  embittered  man  could  not  render  the  highest 
services  in  helping  cure  the  conditions  which  have  so  thoroughly  dis- 
turbed the  colored  people. 

After  the  Lieutenant,  came  President  McKenzie  with  a  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  Fisk  University.  After  reviewing  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  through  donations  made  largely  by  the 
General  Education  Board  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  he  reviewed 
by  means  of  a  chart  the  constant  increase  in  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  University — caused  by  rising  costs  and  expenditures  made  to  add 
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to  the  comfort  of  the  students  and  teachers  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
University — and  the  sources  of  income,  laying  special  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  this  income  has  to  be  laboriously  raised  from  year  to  year 
from  philanthropic  persons. 

Southern  White  Man  Gives  $10,000. 

He  told  of  a  very  recent  incident  in  which  a  man  walked  into  his 
office  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  Southern  man  and  was  interested  in 
Fisk  University.  After  a  little  while,  the  gentleman  took  out  of  his 
pocket  an  envelope,  and,  passing  it  to  Dr.  McKenzie,  remarked  that 
the  latter  might  be  interested  in  its  contents.  When  the  envelope  was 
opened,  five  Liberty  Bonds,  each  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000,  were 
revealed.  After  enjoying  the  President's  amazement  for  a  while,  the 
gentleman  said:  "Well,  perhaps  you  might  be  interested  in  this  en- 
velope." When  the  latter  was  opened,  there  was  a  bond  of  $5,000 — a 
total  of  $10,000  which  this  Southern  friend  gave  to  the  University  be- 
cause he  was  interested  in  its  work.  The  friend  was  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
Norris,  of  Guthrie,  Ky. 

After  recounting  this  experience,  Dr.  McKenzie  announced  the  latest 
gifts  of  $50,000,  each,  by  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  The  school  went  wild  with  enthusiasm  and  the  students 
gave  nine  "cheers  for  President  McKenzie."  Dean  Morrow,  for  the 
faculty;  Jasper  Atkins,  for  the  students,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Brumfield,  for 
the  Alumni,  expressed  their  indorsement  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  work. 

More  Fisk  Boys  Visit  the  University. 

The  next  day,  the  school  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing 
First-Class  Sergeants  Lewis  Curren,  Maurice  Winston,  and  James  Ford; 
and  Master  Signal  Officer  Donald  Fauntleroy.  Each  one  of  these  was 
received  with  loud  applause  and  cheers;  and  the  brief  speeches  which 
they  made  were  well  received.  Fisk  was  glad  to  see  them  here  again 
and  showed  it. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  our  soldier,  Valdo  Kelley,  alumnus  and  "quiet 
man,"  spoke  to  the  students  in  a  very  calm  and  earnest  manner  of  the 
problems  just  ahead.    He  was  given  a  distinct  ovation. 
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In  sending  out  matter  to  Southern  newspapers,  Mrs.  John  D.  Ham- 
mond, Secretary  Southern  Publicity  Committee,  encloses  the  following: 

"The  Southern  Publicity  Committee  believes  that  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  attitude  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  South  in  regard 
to  racial  matters  will  be  of  benefit  to  both  races. 

"The  enclosed  article  is  one  of  a  series  which  the  Committee  sends 
out  regularly  to  Southern  daily  and  weekly  papers,  telling  of  things 
being  done  by  Southern  people,  individually,  in  groups,  and  through 
county  and  state  officials,  to  help  the  Negroes  to  better,  more  efficient 
and  more  prosperous  living. 

"We  believe  that  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  South 
depends  upon  the  moral  and  economic  development  of  its  entire  popu- 
lation; and  we  ask  the  cooperation  of  Southern  editors  in  aiding  this 
development  by  giving  publicity  to  this  constructive  work. 

"The  Committee's  work  is  done  in  no  spirit  of  boastfulness  or  of  self- 
satisfaction.  They  are  aware  of  the  shadows,  the  sinister  influences  in 
the  lives  of  both  races.  But  they  believe  the  good  outweighs  the  evil, 
and  deserves  as  wide  a  hearing;  and  that  to  give  publicity  to  these 
efforts  to  build  up  a  better  understanding  between  the  races,  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  better  class  of  Negroes  in  improving  conditions 
among  their  people  will  encourage  others  of  our  own  people  to  similar 
efforts,  and  will  further  the  interest  of  both  races. 

"We  ask  your  help  in  getting  before  the  Southern  public  these 
aspects  of  Southern  life." 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  AIM. 

The  work  of  founding  Fisk  University  was  begun  in  October,  1865, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Western  Freedman's  Aid  Commission,  of  Cincinnati. 
The  school  was  opened  January  9,  1866,  in  former  army  barracks  hos- 
pital buildings  on  Eighth  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Years  later  the  Uni- 
versity became  an  independent  institution,  though  retaining  a  close 
filial  relationship  with  the  American  Missionary  Association.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise  the  purpose  of  establishing  for  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  a  university  that  should  adequately  provide  for 
them  the  advantages  of  Christian  education  to  whatever  extent  the 
capacity  and  energy  of  the  race  should  in  the  future  demand,  was  dis- 
tinctly announced. 

It  has  been  the  unfaltering  purpose  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  of  those  who  have  been  its  representatives  in  the  Uni- 
versity, to  make  good  in  letter  and  spirit  this  bold  and  comprehensive 
promise,  made  to  an  emancipated  race  in  the  bright  morning  of  its 
new  life. 

To  found  a  college  and  thoroughly  to  establish  among  the  colored 
youth  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  patient,  long-continued, 
sxact,  and  comprehensive  work  in  preparation  for  high  positions  and 
arge  responsibilities,  seemed  fundamental  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  true  mission  of  the  University.  Solid,  radical,  and  permanent  re- 
sults have  been  sought  in  all  methods  of  work. 
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The  University  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee, 
August  22,  1867. 

Its  charter  confers  upon  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  powers  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  and  enlargement  of 
the  University. 

Professional  schools  are  to  be  established  on  the  foundations  laid 
by  college  instruction  and  discipline. 


DR.    ERASTUS    MILO   CRAVATH. 

The  first  President  of  Fisk  University, 
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NASHVILLE. 

Nashville  is  the  greatest  educational  center  of  the  South.  Its  cli- 
mate is  healthful  and  its  hills  and  valleys  present  a  charming  land- 
scape. Great  railroads  enter  the  city  from  north,  east,  south  and  west, 
and  lines  of  interurban  trolley  cars  connect  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Ts  reach  Fisk  University  from  the  railroad  stations  of  Nashville, 
take  a  street  car  for  the  Transfer  Station.  There  take  the  Jefferson 
Street  car  to  Fisk  University,  Seventeenth  Avenue,  North. 

DORMITORY  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  CAMPUS  LIFE. 

Accommodations  for  Men. — Livingstone  Hall  and  Bennett  Hall  con- 
tain rooms  for  150  men.  The  rooms  are  large,  adequately  furnished, 
and  heated  by  steam.  In  addition  to  dormitory  rooms,  Livingstone  Hall 
contains  a  chapel,  study  room,  domestic  science  laboratory,  classrooms, 
and  the  administration  offices.  Bennett  Hall  also  contains  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  prayer-room. 

There  is  much  room  upon  the  campus  for  games  and  athletic  sports. 

Accommodations  for  Women. — Fisk  University  recognizes  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  right  education  for  young  women.  The  highest 
interest  of  every  community  depends  largely  upon  the  intelligence, 
frugality,  virtue,  and  noble  aspirations  of  its  women. 

This  general  truth  has  unusual  force  in  its  application  to  the 
future  well-being  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  To  enable  Fisk 
University  to  meet  its  responsibility  in  this  direction  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  provide  the  best  possible  advantages  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  young  women.  In  the  classroom  they  have 
equal  advantages  with  the  men,  and  can  pursue  any  of  the  courses  of 
study. 

Jubilee  Hall,  one  of  the  largest,  best  equipped,  and  most  beautifully 
located  school  buildings  in  the  South,  is  the  home  of  the  women.  It 
is  surrounded  by  eight  acres  of  land,  well  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  furnishing  ample  grounds  for  healthful  exercise.  It  is  near 
enough  to  the  city  for  all  needful  purposes  (one  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  center)  and  far  enough  removed  to  be  a  quiet  home.  A  street 
railway  passes  the  grounds. 

The  Dean  of  Women  has  the  general  oversight  and  direction  of 
this  home  life,  and  gives  special  instruction  and  counsel  regarding 
womanly  conduct  and  character. 

Boarding  Department. — The  Boarding  Department  is  conducted  as 
a  Christian  home.  Christian  discipline  is  parental  in  character  and 
aims  to  develop  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  rules  are 
in  general  those  of  a  well-regulated  household. 
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JUBILEE    HALL. 

Famous  for  its  origin,  its  architecture,  and  its  service  as  fte  ^torf 
It  also  serves  ^s .dining. room  and  kitchen  S mce  ^^serneV,nd  everywhere-! 
most  of  the  music  teaching  and  practic^e  is  done  somew  tnized     The  reCrea- 

^^S^S^i^^^^^^^^^^'^'  to  enao.e  it  «o 

serve  efficiently. 
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Except  in  special  cases  in  which  permission  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Faculty,  students  from  outside  of  the  city  of  Nashville  are  not 
admitted  to  the  University  unless  they  enter  the  Boarding  Department. 

Religious  Services. — The  aim  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of 
Fisk  University  has  always  been  to  make  its  students  strong,  earnest, 
broad-minded  Christian  men  and  women,  who  shall  give  their  lives  to 
the  uplift  of  the  people. 

There  are  several  voluntary  religious  organizations  among  the  stu- 
dents. The  men  have  a  large  and  active  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  young  women  maintain  a  strong  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  circles  of  King's  Daughters. 

A  Young  People's  Christian  Temperance  Union  holds  monthly 
meetings. 

Apparatus  and  Museum. — The  University  has  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  securing  the  necessary  apparatus  in  the  various  branches  of 
natural  science. 

The  Museum  contains  a  well-arranged  collection  of  «ver  3,000  speci- 
mens in  biology,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  ethnology. 

Library. — The  Library  has  a  stock  of  books  which  has  been  very 
carefully  selected.  It  is  added  to  somewhat  each  year  by  the  interest 
on  an  endowment  of  $8,994.22  and  an  annual  charge  of  $1  to  each 
student.  The  use  of  the  books  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  modern  card- 
index  catalogue.  The  reading  rooms  are  supplied  with  about  forty  of 
the  best  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  Library  is  open  to  the  col- 
ored citizens  of  Nashville  upon  virtually  the  same  terms  as  those 
granted  to  the  students. 

The  Literary  Societies. — The  Union  Literary  Society  admits  young 
men  from  all  the  departments  below  the  college. 

The  Excelsior,  Extempo,  and  Dunbar  Clubs  are  organized  among 
the  young  men  of  the  College  Department. 

The  Decagynian,  D.  L.  V.,  Harmonia,  and  Tanner  Art  Clubs  are 
organized  among  the  young  women.  To  these  have  been  recently  added 
the  Anna  Howard  Shaw  Service  Club,  devoted  to  literature  and  culture; 
and  the  Preparatory,  Literary  and  Present  Day  Club  for  the  study  of 
current  history  and  literature.  Membership  in  the  latter  club  is  re- 
quired of  all  young  women  of  the  High  School  who  are  not  members  of 
other  clubs. 

These  societies  furnish  their  members  admirable  drill  in  writing 
and  speaking;   and  give  discipline  in  parliamentary  usage. 
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FISK    MEMORIAL   CHAPEL. 

A  memorial  to  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk.     A  beautiful  church  without  and  within. 

It  is  in  great  need  of  electric  lighting,  as  well  as  new  carpet 

for  the  platform  and  aisles. 
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THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM. 

Beginning  in  September,  1919,  the  University  will  start  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  quarter  system.  That  is,  the  University  will  run  the 
year  round,  and  will  divide  the  year  into  four  equal  periods  of  twelve 
weeks  each,  called  quarters.  The  Fourth,  or  Summer  Quarter,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  opened  regularly  for  the  present  to  students  below 
college  grade.  It  may  be  that  sufficient  demand  may  justify  the  offer- 
ing of  some  special  college  entrance  subjects  in  the  Summer  Quarter. 

A  subject  taken  once  a  week  for  a  quarter  will  be  given  credit  as 
one  quarter-hour.  If  taken  five  times  a  week,  it  will  carry  a  credit  of 
five  quarter-hours.   Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  Quarter  will  offer  a  special  opportunity  for  those  who 
teach  during  the  winter,  and  have  no  time  to  add  to  their  knowledge 
except  in  the  summer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  courses  offered  in  the 
summer  time  will  be  especially  rich,  varied,  and  valuable.  Those  de- 
siring particular  subjects  should  write  early  to  us,  that  we  may  know 
what  is  desired.  The  Summer  Quarter  will  be  divided  into  two  terms 
of  six  weeks  each. 

NECESSARY  EXPENSES. 

Fisk  University  aims  to  place  a  good  education  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  are  dependent  largely  upon  their  own  efforts.  Without 
counting  interest  on  the  continual  depreciation  of  the  plant,  the  stu- 
dents pay  about  one  dollar  out  of  the  six  spent  on  them.  The  rates 
for  board,  and  especially  for  tuition,  are  very  low. 

Charges  for  Board. — The  regular  charge  for  board,  including  meals, 
rooms,  heat,  light,  and  laundry,  is  $16.00  for  men,  and  $16.50  for  women. 
Because  of  the  exceedingly  high  costs  resultant  from  war  conditions, 
it  may  be  necessary  until  further  notice  to  add  $1.00  to  these  monthly 
charges,  thus  making  the  rates,  until  further  notice,  $17.00  and  $17.50 
per  month. 

Tuition  and  Initial  Fees. — The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  High 
or  Preparatory  School  is  $8.50  per  quarter. 

The  tuition  fee  for  college  students  is  also  $8.50  per  quarter  for  all 
students  on  our  register  on  or  before  September  1,  1919.  All  those  who 
register  after  that  date  will  pay  $16.00  per  quarter,  or  $6.00  for  each 
five-hour  course  taken.  Those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
old  rate  should  apply  before  September. 
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General  fees  for  registration,  library,  gymnasium,  etc.,  amount  to 
about  $3.00  per  quarter. 

All  bills  are  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  the  charge  is  made. 
Tuition  and  board  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Initial  payments  (as 
given  below)  must  be  paid  before  the  student  is  admitted  to  his  classes. 

The  sum  needed  for  initial  payment  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter 
will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Preparatory  School  Expenses.  College  Expenses. 

Tuition    $  8.50  $16.00 

General  Fees 3.00  3.00 

Board  (six  weeks)   ..   25.50  25.50 


$37.00  $44.50 

These  figures  do  not  include  laboratory  fees,  books,  music,  or  uni- 
form (for  the  young  women). 

FEES  FOR  MUSIC. 

Tuition  in  either  Piano,  Voice  Culture,  Violin,  or  Pipe  Organ  is  as 
follows: 

First  Term $13.50 

Second  Term   12.00 

Third  Term   12.00 

Music  History   : 5.00 

Tuition  in  Harmony,  per  term  or  fraction  thereof 1.50 

Artist  Recital  fee,  per  year  (payable  by  all  music  pupils) 50 

Use  of  Piano  or  Pedal  Organ  for  practice,  one  hour  a  day,  per 

term  or  fraction  thereof 1.50 

Use  of  Pipe  Organ  for  practice,  two  hours  a  week,  per  term  or 

fraction  thereof    4.50 

Pumping  of  Pedal  Organ  for  lessons  and  practice,  per  term 8.40 

Instruction  in  Singing  Classes Free. 

Music  students  carrying  less  than  half  the  usual  literary  work  are 
not  charged  the  full  tuition  fee. 

The  board  bill  for  the  second  half  of  the  quarter,  $25.50,  will  be  due 
and  payable  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  week  of  the  quarter.  If  unpaid 
within  fifteen  days,  10  cents  per  day  thereafter  will  be  added  to  the 
bill  for  the  following  three  weeks  or  until  paid. 

Before  registering  for  the  quarter,  all  bills  for  the  preceding  quarter 
must  have  been  met. 
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FINANCIAL  AID. 

Work  is  given  a  limited  number  of  students  who  are  in  every  way 
worthy  and  who  can  show  that  they  have  very  special  need.  If  they 
do  twenty  hours  per  month  they  receive  credit  on  our  books  to  the 
amount  of  $3.00  per  month.  If  they  carry  forty  hours  per  month,  they 
receive  additional  pay  of  $3.00  and  a  gift  of  another  $3.00  per  month. 
The  generous  public  supplies  the  funds  which  make  this  aid  possible. 
Only  very  rarely  are  students  given  this  aid  the  first  year  of  attend- 
ance here. 

College  students  required  to  pay  the  new  tuition  rate  are,  when 
especially  worthy,  allowed  to  give  their  note  for  half  the  tuition  charge, 
this  note  to  bear  no  interest  while  the  student  is  here,  but  to  be  paid 
within  a  year  after  leaving  school. 

OPENING  DAYS. 

The  Boarding  Department  opens  for  the  Fall  Quarter  in  1919  on 
Saturday,  September  20.  That  day  and  the  following  Monday  and 
Tuesday  are  Registration  Days.  The  first  chapel  exercises  will  be  on 
Tuesday.  Classes  begin  on  Wednesday.  The  quarter  runs  for  just 
twelve  weeks.  The  Winter  Quarter  opens  Tuesday,  December  16;  the 
Spring  Quarter,  Tuesday,  March  9,  1920,  and  the  Summer  Quarter, 
Thursday,  June  10.    Recitations  begin  the  next  day. 


THE    MOZART   MUSICAL   SOCIETY. 
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DORMITORY  RESERVATIONS. 

It  is  most  important  to  apply  lor  dormitory  accommodations  as  far 
It  is  most •  ™  otherwise  the  rooms  may  be  taken  by  others. 

& —od^r '  Pearly  for  young  women,  are  limited  in 
Our  a-m  must  apply        wntlng  and 

Take  an  advance  pyment  of  $2M.  This  money  will  not  he  returned 
Tor  any  reason,  after  the  student  is  accepted,  hut  it  will  be  applied 
toward  the  Payment  of  the  quarter's  tuition  fee.  Watting  lists  w,!  be 
kept  of  those  for  whom  we  cannot  And  space  at  the  time  of  application. 

LATE  REGISTRATION. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  for  the  first  day  of  late  registration  is  charged  in 

„„ttinn  to  the  regular  registration  fee,  whatever,  the   cause  of  late 

„tr  nTe.    Edr  each  day  of  the  following  two  weeks  a  fine  of  25  cents  is 

charged     The  student  must  also  pay  50  cents  for  an  examination  upon 

all  work  missed  after  the  first  week.    Because  of  the  shortness  of  the 

nuarter  those  who  come  in  more  than  two  weeks  late  have  Uttie  chance 

to  hope  to  carry  full  work  for  that  quarter.     After  two  weeks,  the 

absence  fee  is  10  cents  a  day.    No  student  will  be  received  more  than 

one  month  late. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 
It  is  only  through  the  sacrifice  and  generosity  of  many  people  and 
numerous  organizations  that  the  University  is  able  to  offer  its  priv- 
™to  its  students.  It  is  assumed  that  the  students  come  volun- 
arUy  and  in  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  and  content  with  the 
schemes  of  living  and  work  offered  at  the  University.  For  a  student 
to  come  involuntarily  or  to  remain  here  discontented  is  to  do justice 
bothto  the  University  and  to  himself.  Schools  differ  as  much  as  indi- 
viduals Each  student  should  find  the  school  which  he  likes,  and  then 
work  like  a  beaver  for  his  own  good  in  harmony  with  the  conditions 
that  Drevail  at  the  school.  . 

Th    University  reserves  the  right  at  all  times  to  accept  or  rejec 
any  applicant  for  admission,  and  to  send  away  at  any  time  without 
specified  charges  any  student  who  for  any  reason  does  not  prove  ac- 
ceptable  to  the  school. 

Principles  of  REGULATioN.-The  University  is  in  honor  bound  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  standards  of  conduct,  work,  study,  and 

Economy  is  a  main  moral  obligation.  Fisk  was  instituted  and  is 
stilf  maintained  for  the  help  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  ™*  "i* 
is  morally  bound  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  keep  the  costs  of  life 
at  fte  University  at  the  lowest  possible  point.  No  student  has  a  moral 
right  to  set  standards  of  personal  expenditure  that  will  result  in  em- 
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barrassment  to  the  poorest  of  our  students.  Plain  living  with  us  is  a 
sign  of  high  thinking.  That  is  why  our  general  catalog  requires  of 
our  students  that  their  clothing  be  becoming,  plain,  and  substantial, 
and  why  a  definite  uniform  is  required  of  all  our  young  women.  That 
is  why  extravagance,  splurge,  and  display  are  restrained  at  every 
point.  Parents  who  furnish  money  for  careless  expenditures  injure 
both  their  children  and  the  school. 

Reliability  as  well  as  morality  are  expected  of  all  our  students. 
Truthfulness  and  honesty  are  essential  in  any  one  asking  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  education. 

Every  student  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  should  read 
and  accept  the  special  requirements  laid  upon  all  students,  as  found 
in  our  general  catalog. 


EXHIBITS   FROM    MANUAL  TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 
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THE  DANIEL  HAND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  Daniel  Hand  Training  School  is  an  elementary  school  covering 
the  grades  up  to  the  high  school.  It  aims  to  set  standards  for  ele- 
mentary education.  Since  we  have  as  yet  no  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  students  so  young,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  attendants 
come  from  Nashville  homes.  The  course  of  study  includes  sewing  and 
handwork  as  well  as  the  usual  literary  subjects.  The  school  offers  a 
splendid  school  of  practice  for  college  students  preparing  to  teach.  The 
tuition  fees  are  exceedingly  low. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  Fisk  High  School  aims  to  be  a  standard,  progressive  secondary 
school  of  the  best  type.  It  runs  nine  months  per  year  for  four  years 
and  prepares  for  admission  to  the  college  without  examination.  It 
admits  no  one  who  has  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  a  good  public 
or  private  elementary  school. 

Admission. — All  new  students  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
in  grammar  and  arithmetic,  or  enter  classes  in  these  subjects  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  work. 

Outline  of  Course. — The  course  of  study  includes  the  usual  list  in 
secondary  schools.  English  is  especially  emphasized.  Latin  is  given 
for  four  years,  but  required  only  two  years.  Greek  and  modern  lan- 
guages are  optional,  except,  again,  that  Greek  is  required  three  years 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  classics.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Geog- 
raphy, History,  Botany,  and  Physics  are  given  in  strong  courses 
throughout  the  four  years. 

Home  Economics  is  required  of  the  young  women  for  two  years  and 
is  optional  the.  third  year.  An  especial  effort  is  made  to  insure  very 
practical  courses  along  these  lines. 

Manual  Training  for  the  young  men  is  not  less  emphasized.  A  con- 
siderable range  in  wood-working  and  wood-finishing,  in  concrete,  and 
in  metal  work  is  now  offered,  or  is  planned  for  the  early  future. 

The  High  School  year  is  divided  into  three  quarters.  Each  student 
carries  four  subjects  at  any  one  time  and  recites  in  practically  every 
subject  each  day.  Steady  and  constant  hard  work  is  asked  in  order 
that  solid  and  deep  progress  may  be  made. 
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Physical  Education. — The  care  of  the  body  is  not  neglected.  Set 
times  for  eating  and  for  sleeping  contribute  first  to  physical  and  then 
to  intellectual  vigor.  Physical  training,  supervised  games,  and  athletics 
are  compulsory  because  essential  to  good  thinking.  The  recreational 
and  social  life  of  the  students  is  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  relationships  of  the  two  sexes  are  carefully  supervised 
with  the  idea  of  preserving  a  sane  comradeship,  without  succumbing 
to  the  mental  flabbiness  that  results  from  a  soft  and  false  view  of 
human  relationships.  We  aim  at  a  resilient  virility  in  our  young  men 
and  a  self-controlled  womanliness  in  our  young  women. 

Supervised  Study. — Both  in  the  High  School  and  in  the  College 
Fisk  recognizes  that  the  fundamental  problem  is  not  one  of  recitation 
but  of  study.  The  University  realizes  its  responsibility  to  regulate  and 
to  supervise  the  study  of  its  students  to  whatever  degree  and  in  what- 
ever way  seems  to  it  likely  to  contribute  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
students  as  individuals  and  as  a  body.  Acceptance  of  this  principle  by 
every  student  is  essential  to  his  admission  to  the  University. 
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LIVINGSTONE  HALL. 

The  administration  building,  recitation  building  and  boys'  dormitory. 
It  housed  about  600  soldiers  in  August  (1918). 
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THE  COLLEGE. 


Admission  Requirements. — Students  entering  college  must  offer  fif- 
teen units  of  work  taken  in  a  full  four-year  high  school  course.  Each 
unit  represents  work  done  during  a  course  covering  thirty-six  weeks 
and  reciting  at  least  four  times  per  week.  Two  laboratory  hours  are 
considered  equal  to  one  period  of  classroom  work. 

The  entrance  subjects  must  include  three  units  of  English,  two  and 
one-half  of  mathematics,  two  of  foreign  language  (ancient  or  modern), 
and  one  unit  each  in  history  and  physics.  The  remaining  four  and 
one-half  units  may  be  offered  in  the  same  subjects,  or  from  the  lists 
below.  One  unit  may  be  offered  in  any  of  the  following  subjects: 
Physical  geography  or  general  science,  zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  agri- 
culture, physiology,  education,  economics,  psychology,  manual  training, 
home  economics.  One-half  unit  may  be  offered  in  bookkeeping,  in  busi- 
ness law,  in  commercial  geography,  in  stenography  and  typewriting, 
or  in  drawing. 


CARNEGIE   LIBRARY. 

Has  served  this  year  as  recitation  building  and  study  hall  as  well  as  library. 
The  upper  rooms  are  for  seminary  purposes. 
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The  language  requirement  of  two  units  must  be  offered  in  one  lan- 
guage only.  Latin  is  required  either  for  entrance  or  during  six  quar- 
ters (two  years)  after  admission.  Students  who  wish  to  make  the 
classics  their  main  work  in  college  should  present  four  units  of  Latin 
for  entrance. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  good  character  and  submit  their  credentials 
showing  what  they  have  done  elsewhere. 

Credits  in  science  work  will  be  considered  only  on  presentation  of 
satisfactory  laboratory  "note  books.  All  students,  except  those  from 
accredited  schools,  must  show  fitness  for  entering  upon  college  work 
by  examinations  in  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  University  on  the  two  days  preceding 
the  formal  opening  of  each  quarter. 

Graduates  of  the  Fisk  High  School  Department  are  admitted  to  col- 
lege without  examination. 

Examinations  at  Home. — Upon  application  candidates  for  admission 
may  take  their  examinations  at  their  home  schools,  if  some  accredited 
teacher  there  will  be  good  enough  to  conduct  the  examinations  for  the 
University,  using  the  questions  furnished  by  the  University  and  send- 
ing "the  papers  back  to  Nashville  for  grading. 

Admission  Without  Classification.  —  Applicants  whose  correct 
classification  may  not  seem  clear  on  arrival  will  be  recorded  as  un- 
classified students,  and  given  a  provisional  assignment  to  the  subjects 
for  which  they  seem  most  nearly  prepared.  The  record  of  the 
first  few  terms  (one  or  more)  will  be  watched  with  a  special  view  to 
early  and  correct  formal  classification. 

Admission  with  Conditions. — Candidates  with  fourteen  credits  will 
be  given  Freshman  standing,  but  the  condition  of  one  unit  must  be 
made  up  within  two  years.  Candidates  with  incomplete  and  irregular 
credits  may  take  one  or  more  college  subjects,  in  so  far  as  their  time 
is  not  required  for  preparatory  work. 

Admission  from  All  Schools. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  entrance 
requirements  are  such  as  to  enable  students  to  prepare  in  almost  any 
four-year  secondary  school. 

Ancient  Languages  not  Needed  for  Admission. — It  will  also  be 
noted  that  candidates  may  enter  from  schools  that  do  not  teach  any 
ancient  languages. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  met  the  requirements  prescribed  for  that  degree.    It  will 
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ordinarily  take  twelve  quarters  in  resident  study  to  do  this  work.  Work 
taken  in  other  colleges  may  be  accepted  for  any  but  Senior  work,  which 
must  be  done  here. 

COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

To  complete  the  regular  college  course  and  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  must  carry  an  average  of  fifteen  hours  of 
work  per  week,  which  will  give  him  in  four  years  (twelve  quarters) 
180  credit  (or  quarter)  hours.  Half  of  this  work,  ninety  quarter  hours, 
must  be  taken  in  certain  subjects  required  of  all  our  students — namely, 
Bible,  10;  chemistry,  15,  or  physics,  15;  economics  and  sociology,  10; 
history,  10;  modern  languages,  10;  psychology  and  ethics,  10;  and 
physiology,  10. 

In  addition  the  student  is  required  to  take  the  subject  of  English 
expression  in  the  Freshman  year.  Physical  education  work  is  required 
of  all,  but  no  formal  credit  is  given  for  it. 

The  remaining  work  is  chosen  by  the  student  from  a  long  list  of 
elective  subjects. 

Major  Subjects. — Every  student  is,  however,  required  to  choose  a 
major  subject  in  which  he  will  carry  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  forty-five  hours  of  work.  This  subject  should  have  relation  to 
what  the  student  expects  to  do  in  later  life,  and  should  represent  his 
special  interest  and  ability.  No  work  will  be  given  major  credit  unless 
a  grade  of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  is  obtained  in  it. 

COURSES  WITHOUT  DEGREES. 

Home  Economics.  —  A  two-years'  course  is  offered  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is  given  those  who  complete  the 
course. 

Premedical  Course. — Those  desiring  to  enter  a  medical  school  are 
offered  a  special  two-years'  course  adapted  to  that  purpose. 


GRADUATE  WORK. 


To  secure  the  graduate  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  the  holder  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  must  spend  at  least  one  year  (three  quarters)  in  resi- 
dent study.    Those  interested  should  consult  the  general  catalog. 

SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 

Fisk  University  aims  through  its  curriculum  and  its  campus  activ- 
ities to  bring  to  realization  the  utmost  of  ability  and  the  finest  of 
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BENNETT   HALL. 

NTamed  in  honor  of  Professor  Bennett.  It  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  and  second 
boys'  dormitory.  Originally  planned  for  another  wing,  lack  of  funds  has  pre- 
sented the  additional  construction.  There  are  no  adequate  facilities  for  a  modern 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  program. 
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character  which  are  the  birthright  of  each  student.  It  believes  that 
ability  and  character  are  desirable,  as  they  are  revealed  in  service  to 
the  world.  The  courses  of  study  therefore  look  to  a  liberalized  intelli- 
gence, an  ennobled  character,  and  a  trained  ability  to  do  some  specific 
and  useful  service  in  the  world  of  men. 

A  keen  mind  is  developed  by  the  severe  mental  discipline  which 
comes  to  the  student  who  concentrates  his  whole  energy  upon  the  diffi- 
cult tasks  which  superior  teachers  set  for  him.  Character  is  ennobled 
by  the  promptness,  the  thoroughness,  the  accuracy,  and  the  complete- 
ness which  he  puts  into  every  moment  and  every  task.  Liberality  of 
views  is  induced  by  the  range  of  studies  which  are  required  of  him 
and  by  the  personal  contacts  he  has  with  those  who  have  lived  longer 
and  studied  more  broadly  than  he.  Efficient  service  comes  from  special- 
ized study  in  the  field  into  which  he  wishes  to  put  his  life. 


VOCATIONS  THBOUGH  EDUCATION. 


Teachers. — The  great  work  done  by  Fisk  students  in  the  past  has 
been  in  the  field  of  education.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  living  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  are  still  teaching  and  carrying  the  message  of 
intelligence  and  good  will  in  thousands  of  places  in  this  land  of  ours 
and  beyond  the  seas.  Fisk  offers  courses  in  the  History  of  Education, 
School  Management,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  and  Educational  Psychology.  The  Model  Training  School 
affords  a  laboratory  for  practice  teaching  under  competent  criticism. 
The  Summer  Quarter  will  aim  to  secure  additional  courses  of  special 
interest  to  teachers.  The  demand  for  teachers  trained  at  Fisk  is  always 
more  than  we  can  supply.  Those  who  major  in  education  do  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  work  offered  in  a  college  of  education. 

Musicians. — Fisk  is  probably  better  and  more  widely  known  for  its 
music  than  for  anything  else.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  students 
study  music,  and  yet  we  never  can  supply  the  great  demand  for  Fisk 
teachers  of  music.  The  hard  work  that  is  better  than  genius  gives 
tremendous  results  under  the  devoted  labors  of  our  music  teachers. 
The  course  in  pianoforte  covers  eight  grades.  Instruction  is  given  on 
the  pipe  organ.  Voice  culture  is  emphasized.  Courses  are  given  in  the 
Theory  of  Music,  Music  History,  and  Public  School  Music.  Training 
is  given  in  choral  music  and  choral  leadership.  The  Mozart  Society 
and  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  afford  additional  opportunities  for  careful 
training.  Fisk  is  the  home~of  the  Negro  spirituals,  and  the  word  Jubilee 
Music  properly  belongs  to  our  singers  and  our  singing.  A  certificate  is 
granted  for  graduation  from  the  Music  Department. 
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MODEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Our  elementary  classes  study  in  this  building,  which  has  ceased  to  be  model. 
More  space  and  more  adequate  equipment  is  needed  if  we  are  to  do  the  best  for 
our  young  pupils,  and  if  our  prospective  teachers — and  our  graduates  very  largely 
become  teachers — are  to  have  the  model  training  which  we  wish  to  give  them. 
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Social  Service. — Here  again  the  University  has  secured  a  reputation 
for  training  charity  workers,  playground  workers,  settlement  and  com- 
munity workers  such  that  the  demand  for  graduates  cannot  he  met. 
Not  only  are  numerous  undergraduate  courses  offered,  but  a  graduate 
course  leading  to  a  certificate  is  given  for  those  who  desire  to  specialize 
in  this  field  of  service.  These  courses  include  the  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology, Practical  Sociology,  Statistics,  Play  and  Recreation,  History  and 
Problems  of  Negro  Life. 

Business. — The  modern  business  world  is  looking  for  college  men  to 
lead  in  business,  and  it  is  insisting  that  business  training  shall  be  put 
upon  a  college  basis.  Fisk  is  therefore  offering  not  only  courses  in 
Principles  of  Economics  and  in  Economic  and  Labor  Problems,  but  also 
in  the  Elements  of  Accounting,  the  Principles  of  Accounting,  Life  Insur- 
ance, Property  Insurance,  Banking,  Money,  and  Business  Law.  These 
courses,  thorough  and  scientific,  will  equip  our  graduates  for  leadership 
and  success  in  business  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  whatever 
countries  they  answer  the  calls  for  their  service. 

Foreign  Commercial  and  Consular  Service.  —  Central  and  South 
America  and  various  other  countries  of  the  world  are  opening  new  and 
large  doors  for  our  graduates.  The  opportunities  abroad  in  banking 
and  in  commerce  as  conducted  by  business  organizations  are  calling  for 
men  trained  in  business,  in  social  comprehension,  and  in  the  languages 
and  customs  and  institutions  of  the  foreign  countries.  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  are  spoken  on  our  campus.  By  unique  concentration  upon 
the  subject,  Spanish  is  taught  so  that  the  student  gets  an  early  speaking 
command  of  it.  French  and  German  are  also  taught.  By  courses  in 
Political  Science,  in  International  Law,  in  Diplomacy,  and  through  a 
study  of  the  industrial  histories  of  the  foreign  countries,  we  aim  to  pre- 
pare our  students  not  only  for  important  business  opportunities  but 
also  for  the  Government  examinations  looking  to  appointments  in  the 
Consular  Service. 

The  Professions. — The  professions,  particularly  medicine,  and  also 
law,  and  the  ministry,  appeal  largely  to  our  students.  No  one  who  can 
afford  it  should  fail  to  lay  a  thorough  college  foundation  for  his  special- 
ized professional  education.  Fisk  offers  a  special  pre-medical  course  of 
two  years  for  those  who  cannot  spend  four  years  in  preparation. 

The  Sciences. — Recent  years  have  brought  new  opportunities  to  our 
graduates  for  applications  of  science,  particularly  of  chemistry,  in  Gov- 
ernment and  commercial  research  laboratories,  and  our  teaching  labora- 
tories are  overflowing  full.  In  chemistry  we  offer  courses  in  General 
Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Organic  Chem- 
istry. In  Physics:  the  Elements  of  Physics,  Elements  of  Mechanics, 
Electricity,  Light.  We  also  give  courses  in  zoology,  botany,  and  physi- 
ology. 
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Agriculture. — 'Following  in  close  touch  with  the  foregoing  we  offer 
courses  in  agronomy,  school  gardening,  animal  husbandry,  and  animal 
breeding.  Our  campus  is  our  laboratory.  Our  herd  of  Short  Horn 
cattle  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  South. 

Manual  Arts. — The  greater  part  of  our  instruction  in  the  industrial 
arts  is  given  during  three  years  in  the  High  School,  but  we  offer  a 
college  course  on  the  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Manual  Arts  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools.  We  are  planning  additional  courses 
for  college  men  in  the  near  future. 

Home  Economics. — In  addition  to  the  training  in  Home  Economics 
in  the  High  School,  courses  are  offered  in  Cooking,  First  Aid,  Methods 
of  Teaching  Home  Economics,  Nutrition  and  Dietetics,  Advanced  Cook- 
ing, Food  Chemistry.  A  certificate  in  Home  Economics  is  given  those 
who  follow  the  prescribed  course  for  two  years  in  college.  Opportuni- 
ties to  teach  are  always  available  for  those  who  complete  this  course. 

Languages. — For  those  who  wish  to  live  in  the  thoughts  of  other 
peoples,  ancient  or  modern,  and  who  wish  to  use  their  languages  for 


CHASE   HALL. 

Named  for  Professor  Chase.     This  building  is  crowded  to  the  roof  with  its  classes 

in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  other  subjects.     Another  science 

hall  must  be  added  in  the  not  distant  future. 
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teaching  or  as  the  means  to  further  knowledge,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  are  taught.  Classical  studies  concentrate  upon 
the  ancient  languages  in  the  High  School  and  continue  in  college.  An 
endeavor  is  made  to  give  a  speaking  control  of  the  modern  tongues. 

English. — No  language  is  taught  with  so  much  insistence  and  thor- 
oughness as  the  English  language,  the  one  great  tool  of  all  our  student 
workers.  The  ability  to  make  clear,  exact,  and  precise  in  words  the 
thought  he  wishes  to  express  is  an  ability  that  comes  only  from  rigid 
drill  and  intense  effort.  The  use  of  short  and  simple  words  is  urged 
upon  every  student.  The  control  of  the  mother  speech  opens  the  way 
for  a  study  of  the  great  lives  and  great  thoughts  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  the  college  courses  are  offered  in  Written  and  Oral 
Composition,  Argumentation,  Forms  of  Public  Address,  Advanced  De- 
bating, English  Literature,  Development  of  English  Prose,  Development 
of  Fiction,  Victorian  Prose  Masterpieces,  American  Literature,  the 
Drama,  and  Conversational  English.  English  Expression  is  taught  in 
required  and  elective  courses  during  the  first  three  college  years.  In 
Journalism  courses  are  offered  in  Essentials  in  Newspaper  Technique 
and  in  Ethics  of  Journalism. 

Mathematics. — For  mental  power,  for  teaching  purposes,  for  prac- 
tical applications,  and  for  preparation  for  scientific  studies  courses  are 
offered  in  mathematics  running  through  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry, 
Analytics,  and  Calculus. 

History. — The  good  citizen  to  be  efficient  needs  to  know  history, 
particularly  the  history  which  portrays  the  development  of  the  civiliza- 
tion in  which  he  shares.  In  the  High  School  courses  are  given  in 
Ancient,  in  Medieval,  and  in  Modern  History,  as  well  as  in  Civics.  In 
College  strong  courses  are  offered  in  Modern  History,  Constitutional 
and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  and  in  English  History. 
Other  courses  are  projected  for  the  future. 

Moral  Leadership. — Every  subject  relates,  or  should  relate,  to  the 
development  of  character,  and  should  develop  power  to  influence  the 
world  more  clearly  and  more  strongly  up  the  road  of  moral  progress. 
More  specifically  to  this  end  college  courses  are  offered  in  Psychology, 
Ethics,  Philosophy,  Logic,  Hebrew  History,  Biblical  Literature,  Social 
Ideals  of  the  Bible,  History  and  Principles  of  Religious  Education. 
With  these  and  other  courses  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  prepare  for 
service  in  Sunday-school  and  church  work,  for  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 
leadership,  for  mission  work,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  strong 
professional  training  for  the  ministry. 

Correspondence  is  invited  from  all  those  interested  in  this  catalog. 
Kindly  direct  communications  to:  v  • 

The  President, 
Fisk  University, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 
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Administration  and  Recitation  Building 
and  Boys'  Dormitory, 


Commencement  (Taleniar 
Ma?,  1919 


May  16 — Exhibition  of  Music  Department. 
18 — Missionary  Sermon. 

HERBERT  CUSHMAN  TOLMAN,  S.T.D.,LL.D,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Vanderbilt  University. 

25 — 11  a.m.,  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
PRESIDENT  FAYETTE  AVERY  McKENZIE. 

4.30  p.m.,  Last  Senior  Chapel 
26 — 6  p.m.,  Training  School  Exercises. 
27 — 4  p.m.,  Class  Day  Exercises. 

4  p.m.,  Alumni  Business  Meeting. 

8  p.m.,  Anniversary  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Addresses  by  WM.  R.  MORRIS,  Esq.,  '89  and 

MRS.  EDITH  BOWMAN  STEWART,  N.  99. 

9.30  p.m.,  Presidents  Reception. 
28 — 10  a.m.,  Student-Alumni  Chapel. 
8  p.m.,  Commencement. 

Address   by 

HON.  WILLIAM   D.  B.  AINEY,  LL.D., 

American  Diplomat  and  Publicist. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WHY  DR.  MOTON  WENT  TO  FRANCE. 


[Editor's  Note. — From  the  time  that  Associated  Press  dispatches  an- 
nounced that  President  Wilson  had  asked  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton  to  go  to 
France  until  the  present,  persistent  rumors  have  been  circulated  which  if 
founded  in  fact  would  have  seriously  reflected  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  War ;  and  would  have  discredited  a  col- 
ored man  of  high  standing  in  this  country.  In  fine,  it  was  charged  that 
Dr.  Moton  was  told  to  go  to  France  and  tell  the  Negro  soldiers  over  there 
that  when  they  returned  to  the  United  States  they  must  not  expect  any  of 
the  benefits  for  which  they  had  fought ;  but  must  return  to  the  States  content 
to  accept  without  murmur  or  discontent  all  of  the  old  conditions  which  sprang 
from  a  philosophy  of  "superior"  and  "inferior"  races  ;  and  that  they  should 
"stay  in  their  place."  It  is  no  secret,  now,  that  the  race  prejudice  of  some  of 
their  fellow  Americans  in  France  had  embittered  the  Negroes  from  this  coun- 
try as  has  not  been  true  before  in  this  entire  generation — any  colored  soldier 
from  overseas  will  support  this  statement.  Chafing  under  this  resentment,  the 
men  overseas  were  in  no  mood  to  hear  any  man  give  them  caution  about  con- 
duct. Dr.  Moton  could,  not,  during  a  state  of  war,  disclose  his  mission  to  the 
soldiers  to  whom  he  talked.  As  a  consequence,  there  came  back  to  America 
persistent  reports  of  the  resentment  of  the  Negroes  in  arms  against  Dr. 
Moton's  alleged  mission  "to  teach  Negroes  servility  in  the  face  of  almost 
unbelievable  American  race  prejudice";  and  Dr.  Moton  has  been  crucified  in 
private  conversation  among  Negroes  as  has  been  true  of  few  public  men ; 
and  he  could  not  talk  until  given  permission. 

He  has  issued  a  public  statement  of  his  mission  to  France.  It  is  too 
long  for  The  News;  but  the  matter,  (1)  having  to  do  with  an  attempt  to 
write  the  Negro  down  to  everlasting  infamy,  unfairly;  (2)  with  the  attempt 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  War  to  prevent 
any  such  "lynching"  of  an  entire  race;  and  (3)  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Negro 
to  that  mission,  is  affected  with  the  highest  national  interest,  The  News 
prints  the  whole  document  here.  Every  part  of  this  country  that  believes  in 
Christianity  has  the  right  to  know  whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  ask  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  Negro  race  to  stultify  himself 
by  preaching  the  beauty  of  "caste"  to  his  own  race ;  every  high  type  of 
citizen  North,  South,  East  and  West  is  interested  in  such  a  question ;  and 
every  Negro   who  is   asked   to   give  heed  to   those  who   are  trusted   by   the 
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Government  has  the  right  to  know  why  Dr.  Moton  was  sent  abroad.  The 
document  speaks  for  itself  and  it  also  speaks  splendidly  for  the  President, 
his  Secretary  of  War,  and  for  the  man  of  the  colored  race  who  could  not 
explain  why  he  was  sent,  but  who  has  tried  to  serve  his  people  and  his 
country.] 


NEGRO    SOLDIERS   WIN   LASTING  FAME    DESPITE    THE 
"WHISPERING  GALLERY." 

By  Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

During  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1918  there  were  a  great 
many  rumors  in  and  out  of  official  circles  in  this  country  to  the  effect 
that  morally  the  Negro  soldier  in  France  had  failed,  and  that  the  state- 
ment sometimes  made  that  "the  Negro  is  controlled  by  brutal  in- 
stincts," was  justified. 

The  report  was  current  in  France  that  the  committing  of  the  "un- 
mentionable crime"  was  very  common,  and  according  to  the  rumors, 
Negro  officers,  as  well  as  privates,  in  all  branches  and  grades  of  the 
service,  were  guilty  of  this  crime. 

How  the  Rumor  Spread. 

A  letter  that  I  saw  written  by  a  lady  overseas  to  another  lady  in  the 
United  States,  stated  that  the  writer  had  been  told  by  the  colonel  of  a 
certain  unit,  whose  guest  she  was,  that  he  would  not  feel  it  safe  for 
Iier  to  walk,  even  with  him,  through  this  camp  of  Negro  soldiers. 

Another  letter  from  a  high  official  in  a  very  important  position 
with  the  overseas  Negro  troops,  written  unofficially  to  a  very  promi- 
nent official  on  this  side,  stated  that  in  the  92nd  Division  alone  there 
had  recently  been  at  least  thirty  cases  of  the  "unmentionable  crime." 

Another  rumor,  equally  as  malignant  and  damaging,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  fighting  units  which  were  commanded  by  Negro  officers 
Tiad  been  a  failure.  In  other  words,  "the  whispering  gallery,"  which 
was  most  active  in  France  on  most  phases  of  life  overseas,  said  that 
the  92nd  Division,  in  which  Negroes  in  America  took  special  pride, 
and  with  good  reason,  had  failed  utterly;  that  wherever  they  had  been 
engaged,  the  Negro  officers  had  gone  to  pieces;  that  in  some  cases  the 
men  had  to  pull  themselves  together  after  their  officers  had  shown 
"the  white  feather,"  etc. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  I  went  to 
France  with  authority  to  go  anywhere  and  get  any  information  from 
any  source,  so  far  as  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  was  concerned. 

Meets  Dr.  Dubois. 

It  so  happened  that  I  went  on  the  steamer  assigned  to  the  news- 
paper correspondents — a  steamer  which  was  one  of  the  convoy  ships 
for  the  President's  party — on  which  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  editor  of 
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The  Crisis,  was  a  passenger.  Mr.  Lester  A.  Walton,  of  the  New  York 
Age;  Mr.  Nathan  Hunt,  of  Tuskegee,  together  with  Dr.  Du  Bois  and 
myself,  in  the  same  very  comfortable  stateroom.  We  had  many  frank 
but  pleasant  talks,  both  on  the  ship  and  in  Paris,  where  we  had  op- 
posite rooms  in  the  same  hotel.  The  subject  that  we  discussed  most 
often  was,  of  course,  some  phase  of  the  Negro  question,  always  with  a 
view,  so  far  as  our  judgment  went,  to  help  the  situation. 

I  purposely  planned  to  have  with  me  on  the  trips  out  from  Paris, 
as  well  as  at  many  interviews  in  Paris,  two  colored  and  two  white  men 
— one  white  newspaper  man,  Clyde  R.  Miller,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer,  and  Lester  A.  Walton,  of  the  New  York  Age.  I  also  asked  to 
go  with  me  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  and  Phelps^Stokes  Foundation,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Hunt,  of 
Tuskegee  Institute. 

I  realized  that  the  mission  was  a  delicate  one,  and  that  questions 
which  I  might  ask,  and  things  which  I  would  say  might  probably  be 
misunderstood  or  misinterpreted.  My  purpose,  however,  was  to  get  at 
the  facts  and  to  allay  untruthful  rumors.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  I  made  extended  inquiries  of  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,., 
from  the  highest  officials  down.  I  asked  many  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  colored  soldiers  as  compared 
with  the  white  soldiers. 

When  I  reached  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  American  forces, 
I  found  that  two  days  before  my  arrival  a  young  white  soldier  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  "unmentionable  crime,"  but  be- 
cause of  his  good  record  in  every  other  way,  the  sentence  was  finally 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  The  opinion  at  General  Headquarters 
was  that  the  crime  to  which  I  have  referred  was  no  more  prevalent 
among  Negro  soldiers  than  among  white  soldiers,  or  any  soldiers. 

From  Chaumont  we  went  immediately  to  Marbache,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  92nd  Division.  I  asked  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
92nd  Division  about  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  in  question.  He  said 
it  was  very  prevalent,  and  that  there  had  been  a  great  many  cases 
over  which  he  was  very  much  disturbed.  This  statement  was  sub- 
stantiated by  conversation  with  two  of  his  white  staff  officers,  who 
were  present.  I  courteously  asked  if  he  would  mind  having  one  of 
his  aides  get  the  record.  /  said  that  I  thought  general  statements 
were  often  very  damaging,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  reputation  of  a 
race  was  at  stake,  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  the  facts  in  order  to  make 
an  accurate  report,  and  if  possible,  to  stop  the  rumors  which. were 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  America  and  were  already  prev- 
alent in  France,  especially  in  American  circles,  including  army  officers, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Red  Cross, 
and  other  organizations. 

When  the  records  were  brought  in  and  examined,  only  seven  cases 
charged  could  be  found.     Of  those  charged,  only  two  had  been  found- 
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guilty  and  convicted,  and  one  of  the  two  convictions  had  been  "turned 
down"  by  General  Headquarters.  Afterwards  I  saw  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  the  92nd  Division,  who  told  me  that  there  had  been  eleven  cases 
charged.  Two  of  them  were  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  92nd 
Division,  but  to  other  organizations.  Out  of  the  eleven,  only  three 
had  been  finally  approved  as  guilty  by  General  Headquarters,  and  one 
sentence  out  of  three  had  been  reduced  from  life  imprisonment  to 
taking  half  the  man's  pay  for  twelve  months. 

In  other  fighting  units,  as  well  as  at  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire,  and 
Brest,  where  many  of  the  Service  of  Supply  troops  were  located,  and 
at  many  other  places,  I  made  the  same  investigations.  I  interviewed 
American  and  French  Commanding  Officers,  I  talked,  as  well,  with 
scores  of  American  and  French  officials  of  lower  rank.  When  the 
records  were  taken,  as  was  the  case  with  the  92nd  Division,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  charged  were  very  few.  I  likewise  spent  much  time  with 
members  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  with  Americans  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  war  activities,  in  an  effort  to  disprove  and  set  at 
rest  this  awful  slander  upon  the  Negro  race.  I  spared  no  pains  or 
effort  to  do  this,  and  it  would  appear  from  subsequent  investigations 
on  this  side  of  the  water  and  from  reports  which  have  come  to  me 
from  overseas,  that  the  momentum  of  these  damaging  rumors  had 
preceptibly  lessened. 

Negro  Officers  and  Their  Critics. 

There  was  apparently  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  in  France,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  find  out,  among  the  French  or  Americans,  as  to 
the  qualities  of  the  American  Negro  as  a  soldier,  when  led  by  white 
officers.  There  was  also  little  question  about  the  fighting  record  of 
the  four  regiments— the  369th,  370th,  371st,  and  372nd— which  had 
T>een  brigaded  with  French  Divisions — but  when  it  came  to  the  92nd 
Division,  there  was  a  subtle  and  persistent  rumor  in  Paris  and  in 
other  places  in  France,  as  far  as  my  travels,  observations,  and  investi- 
gations went — substantiating  the  rumor  which  was  also  prevalent  in 
America — only  in  France  it  was  much  more  generally  accepted  as  true; 
namely,  that  the  Negro  officers  "had  been  practically  a  failure,"  and 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  ever  attempted  to  have  a  division  with 
Negroes  as  officers. 

A  Single  Failure  Magnified. 

I  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  care,  as  did  also  the  gentlemen 
writh  me,  to  run  down  every  rumor.  We  spent  much  time  in  and  out  of 
Paris  ferretting  out  every  statement  that  came  from  the  "whispering 
gallery."  We  finally  found  that,  so  far  as  the  92nd  Division  was  con- 
cerned, only  a  very  small  portion  of  a  single  battalion,  of  a  single 
regiment  had  failed. 
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Later,  in  talking  with  the  highest  American  military  official  in 
France,  regarding  his  story  of  the  failure  of  Negro  officers,  he  said 
that  the  possibilities  were  that  any  officer,  white  or  black,  under  the 
same  adverse  circumstances  that  these  men  faced,  would  have  failed, 
as  the  very  few  did.  About  a  dozen  officers  of  the  battalion  were  sent 
"before  a  board  for  trial  for  having  shown  cowardice.  They  were  not, 
Tiowever,  all  found  guilty;  and  to  offset  this,  some  of  the  other  colored 
officers  of  this  regiment,  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  same  engage- 
ment were  promoted  and  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

It  would  appear  that  this  small  part  of  a  battalion  whose  failure 
was  so  widely  reported,  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  and  had 
"been  taken  from  a  quiet  sector  and  brought  forward  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  not  be  put  into  the  fighting  for  several  weeks; 
but  it  so  happened  that  the  Germans  were  much  stronger  than  the 
French  behind  whom  this  unit  was  placed.  When  the  French  troops 
were  badly  cut  to  pieces,  the  Negro  unit  in  question  had  to  go  into  the 
fighting  within  twenty-four  hours  after  reaching  the  front,  which  was 
much  earlier  than  expected.  In  connection  with  this  alleged  failure, 
there  are  also  some  other  very  important  considerations  that  will  later 
probably  be  Drought  out  officially. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Commanding  General,  who  knew 
all  phases  of  the  affiair,  did  not  take  this  failure  anything  like  as 
seriously  as  the  rumor  about  it  seemed  to  warrant.  The  facts  in  the 
-case  in  no  sense  justified  the  common  report. 

In  talking  with  the  Commanding  General  at  Le  Mans,  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  something  like  fifteen  Negro  officers  had  been  sent  back 
as  "inefficient."  He  said  to  me:  "If  it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  I  will 
tell  you  this:  we  sent  back  through  Blois  to  America  in  six  months, 
an  average  of  one  thousand  white  officers  a  month,  who  failed  in  one 
way  or  another  in  this  awful  struggle.  I  hope,  Dr.  Moton,"  he  added, 
"'that  you  won't  lose  your  faith  in  my  race  because  of  that,  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  faith  in  your  race  because  of  the 
record  of  a  few  colored  officers  who  failed." 

"We  talked  with  Colonel  House,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Capt.  Walter 
Lippman,  and  leading  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  and  many,  many  others. 
Everybody  assured  me  that  they,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  would  stop 
the  slanderous  rumors  concerning  our  Negro  soldiers,  and  were  glad 
to  get  the  facts.  I  spoke  to  white  officers  in  a  number  of  places — at 
one  place,  to  two  hundred  of  them,  and  candidly  stated  the  facts  in  the 
case.  I  raised  the  question,  if  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  good  and 
a  fair  thing  to  stop  this  rumor  of  the  "whispering  gallery,"  which  was 
defaming  a  race,  which  might  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  the  Negro 
troops,  and  was,  of  course,  putting  America  in  a  bad  light  before  the 
world. 
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Many  of  the  difficulties  and  troubles  among  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  92nd  Division,  as  well  as  other  colored  units,  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  we  had  had  at  G-eneral  Headquarters  in  France  a  colored 
man  to  have  rendered  the  same  wise,  dignified,  and  efficient  help  such 
as  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  had  so  splen- 
didly rendered  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  to  both  races,, 
and  to  the  Nation.  President  John  Hope,  of  Morehouse  College,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  who  under  many  and  trying  conditions  had  done  fine  over- 
seas work  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  felt  this  need  very  much. 
General  Pershing  would  have  gladly  had  such  a  man  if  it  had  occurred 
to  any  of  us  to  suggest  it. 

Commanding  Officers  Open  to  Suggestions. 

In  almost  every  instance  I  found  the  commanding  officers  open  to 
suggestions  regarding  relieving  the  needless  embarrassment  of  the  col- 
ored soldiers.  I  found  in  the  Service  of  Supplies,  that  colored  steve- 
dores were  working  twelve  and  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  sometimes 
more,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  do  any  effective 
work  along  educational  lines  with  the  thousands  of  colored  soldiers  in 
the  Service  of  Supplies.  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  commanding 
general,  and  within  three  days,  orders  had  been  given  to  reduce  the 
time  of  work  to  eight  hours.  At  several  places  the  quarters  of  the 
colored  men  seemed  unfortunately  located.  In  many  of  these  places,, 
changes  were  soon  made. 

I  took  up  with  care,  also,  the  matter  of  excluding  colored  women 
from.  France,  going  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  or  at  least  where  it 
started.  Here  again,  I  found  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  justification 
for  wholesale  exclusion  of  the  women  of  our  race  from  overseas  service. 
This  I  took  up  with  proper  authorities,  military  and  otherwise,  and 
before  I  left,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  send  for  more  of  our 
colored  women,  and  men  also,  and  some  have  already  gone  over.  The 
best  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  I  saw,  from  every  point  of  view,  was  the  one  where 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hunton,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Curtis,  and  Miss  Katherine  Johnson 
were  located.  There  was  here  a  very  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  white  and  colored  workers  Mr.  Wallace,  the  manager  of  the  dis- 
trict, whom  I  later  met  in  Paris,  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  Secretary 
Nichols,  Secretray  Whiting,  Chaplain  Oveltrea,  and  other  colored 
workers. 

Remarks  to  the  Soldiers. 

Just  what  did  I  say  to  the  Negro  troops?  I  said:  "The  record  you 
have  made  in  this  war,  of  faithfulness,  bravery,  and  loyalty,  has  deep- 
ened my  faith  in  you  as  men  and  as  soldiers,  as  well  as  in  my  race 
and  country.  You  have  been  tremendously  tested.  You  have  suffered 
hardships  and  many  privations.    You  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
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:many  sacrifices.  Your  record  has  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  and  satisfaction 
to  the  hearts  of  millions  of  black  and  white  Americans,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low.  Black  mothers  and  wives,  sweethearts,  fathers,  and 
-friends  have  rejoiced  with  you  and  with  our  country  in  your  record. 

"You  will  go  back  to  America  as  heroes  as  you  really  are.  You 
will  go  back  as  you  have  carried  yourselves  over  here — in  a  straight- 
forward, manly  and  modest  way.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  find  a  job  as 
soon  as  possible  and  get  to  work.  To  those  who  have  not  already  done 
so,  I  would  suggest  that  you  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  a  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  marry  and  settle  down.  Save  your  money,  and 
put  it  into  something  tangible.  I  hope  no  one  will  do  anything  in 
peace  to  spoil  the  magnificent  record  you  have  made  in  the  war." 

Appeal  to  White  Soldiers. 

In  all  fairness  to  those  who  are  vitally  interested  in  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  on  account  of  my  mission  to  France,  I 
am  quoting  from  an  address  which  I  delivered  to  white  officers  and 
soldiers  at  one  place: 

"These  black  soldiers,  officers  and  men,  have  with  you,  willingly 
and  gladly  placed  their  lives  at  the  disposal  of  their  country,  not  only 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  equally  important,  to  make 
democracy  safe  for  mankind,  black  and  white.  You  and  they  go  back 
to  America  as  heroes,  brave  and  modest,  of  course,  but  there  is  a 
"difference:  you  go  back  without  let  or  hindrance,  with  every  oppor- 
tunity our  beloved  country  offers  open  to  you.  You  are  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages.  God  has  never  given  any  race  more  than  he  has  given  to 
you.  The  men  of  my  race  who  return  will  have  many  unnecessary 
hardships  and  limitations,  and  along  many  lines.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  you  have  therefore,  and  what  a  great  responsibility  for 
;you  to  go  back  to  America  resolved  that  as  far  as  it  in  your  power  lies, 
you  are  going  to  see  that  these  black  men  and  the  twelve  millions  of 
people  whom  they  represent  in  our  great  country,  who  have  stood  so 
loyally  by  you  and  America  in  peace  and  in  war,  shall  have  a  fair  and 
absolutely  equal  chance  with  every  other  American  citizen,  along  every 
line — this  is  your  duty  and  sacred  obligation.  They  ask  only  fair  play 
and  as  loyal  American  citizens  they  should  have  it." 

I  cannot  conclude  without  again  mentioning  the  heroic  record  of 
all  of  our  men  in  France,  especially  the  Negro  officers,  who  in  spite  of 
hardships  and  discriminations  from  sources  which  should  have  accorded 
them  most  encouragement,  went  into  battle  with  dash,  courage,  and 
an  absolutely  unshaken  and  undisturbed  morale.  I  do  not  believe  that 
men  of  any  other  race,  under  similar  trying  circumstances,  could  have 
retained  more  self-possession  and  made  a  more  glorious  record  than 
did  our  Negro  soldiers,  officers  and  men. 
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EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  ARMY. 

GREATEST    NEED    IS    HUMANITIES,    NOT    SCIENTIFIC    STUDY, 
SAYS  GENERAL  ANSELL. 


The  college  man  played  a  wonderful  part  in  the  new  American  army 
of  the  great  war,  not  because  he  had  studied  the  practical  sciences, 
but  because  "notwithstanding  all  the  deficiencies  of  college,  he  had 
studied,  in  some  thoughtful  and  helpful  degree  at  least,  the  humani- 
ties/' Thus  [writes]  Gen.  Samuel  T.  Ansell,  as  reported  in  the  Harvard. 
Alumni  Bulletin  for  February  20. 

Humanities  and  a  Democratic  Army. 

"In  this  army  it  is  a  knowledge  of,  and  love  for,  the  humanities- 
that  count.  I  have  observed  it  to  the  point  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking," says  General  Ansell.  "We  might  have  expected  that  it  would 
be  so.  There  is  every  reason  for  it.  Armies  are  but  men,  human 
beings,  with  all  the  frailties  of  human  beings,  but  also  with  the  spirit 
and  the  responsiveness  which  characterize  the  race  to  which  they  be- 
long and  which  make  the  men  of  America  something  more  than  men, 
when  they  are  properly  led  and  properly  appealed  to. 

"The  army  we  now  have  is  a  new  army.  It  is  a  democratic  army. 
It  came  from  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  was  created  by  the  translation 
of  a  segment  of  our  citizenship  to  the  camp.  This  new  army  in  a  sense 
may  be  said  to  be  the  successor  of  the  old;  but  in  every  respect  it  is 
of  a  different  chaarcter.  Such  an  army  requires  new  appreciations, 
new  methods  of  government,  and  new  leadership.  The  old  army  was 
mechanical.  In  the  old  army,  system  was  its  strength.  It  was  well 
trained  and  well  organized.  The  organization  took  the  burden  and 
attempted  to  absorb  all  personal  and  particular  deficiencies.  The 
standard  product  of  the  system  was  the  thing  aimed  at  and  obtained. 
The  human  quality  was  not  its  prime  regard. 

"But  such  an  army  as  this  will  never  be,  even  if  it  ought  to  be, 
so  trained.  Notwithstanding  its  size,  it  will  remain  individualistic 
and  human.  It  contained  such  a  vast  number  of  our  citizens  that  it 
has  embodied  within  itself  the  characteristic  qualities  of  our  citizen- 
ship, qualities  which  lie  at  the  base  of  military  morale.  These  qualities 
of  the  citizens,  carried  with  them  into  camp,  are  calculated  to  impress 
themselves  upon,  and  to  some  extent  modify,  the  established  regimen 
of  the  military  establishment. 

"The  new  army  may  have  the  text  of  the  same  laws  for  its  govern- 
ment, but  these  laws  will  have  to  undergo  many  modifications  in  prac- 
tice, when  applied  to  an  establishment  raised  as  the  present  establish- 
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ment  was.  In  it  more  attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  individual 
and  his  qualities.  More  regard  will  have  to  be  paid  to  his  former  non- 
military  status;  more  allowance  will  have  to  be  made  for  his  military 
imperfections.  There  must  be  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  spirit  and 
purpose  which  actuate  the  man. 

No  Longer  Merely  a  Technical  Profession. 

"The  military  profession,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  has  been  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  one  of  the  technical,  scientific,  or  mechanical  profes- 
sions. Hereafter,  military  appreciations  must  increase  in  the  direction 
of  regarding  men  of  arms  not  as  machines  but  as  human  beings  with 
human  capacities,  impulses,  and  ideals. 

"It  must  be  appreciated  more  and  more  that  the  commander  is  the 
commander  of  men,  not  of  machines.  While  all  of  the  great  captains 
have  had  this  quality  by  nature,  the  development  of  it  has  never  been 
a  requirement  or  objective  of  orthodox  military  training.  The  leader 
of  such  a  democratic  army  must  have  those  qualities  which  will  enable 
him  to  appreciate  and  utilize  the  qualities  and  ideals  of  his  men.  Such 
an  army  sets  up  a  new  standard  of  leadership  based  upon  human  worth, 
and  places  new  estimates  upon  military  qualifications. 

1  "The  training  which  the  college  man  has  received  in  the  study  of 
the  humanities,  such  as  it  is,  has  contributed  to  his  qualifications  in 
the  new  establishment  in  an  unexpected  and  doubtless  an  unappre- 
ciated degree. 

Mechanical  Training  Less  Important. 

"Heretofore  the  training  of  the  army  officer  was  largely  of  a  scien- 
tific and  mechanical  kind;  hereafter  it  will  require  more  of  the 
humanities.  Heretofore  the  commander  himself  was  specially  trained 
to  command,  and  set  aside  for  the  purpose;  the  law  gave  him  his  train- 
ing and  conclusively  established  his  competency.  But  in  the  more 
democratic  establishment,  mere  conclusions  of  law  and  presumptions 
of  fitness  will  be  of  less  weight.  Men  exercising  leadership  will  have 
to  demonstrate  their  worth. 

"I  think  the  mechanical  education  must  hereafter  take  a  less  im- 
portant place  in  the  curriculum  of  military  training  and  be  superseded 
to  an  appreciable  extent  by  a  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  humanities.  The  study  and  knowledge  of  human  beings,  rather 
than  machines,  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  professional  training 
of  our  officers.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  hereafter 
West  Point  and  the  service  schools  should  not  pay  less  attention  to 
machine,  and  more  to  men,  their  qualities  and  culture. 

"We,  regular  army  men,  should  have  profited  much  by  our  contact 
with  the  college  man.  The  old  regular  army  man  had  in  his  hand, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  making  of  the  new  army  and  the  new  officer, 
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and  none  can  deny  that  the  task  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.. 
But  we  also  have  learned  and  broadened.  From  the  new  man  we  have 
got  new  views  and  new  appreciations.  Doubtless  the  new  man  needed 
much  of  what  the  old  man  had  to  give,  but  we  also  will  have  lost  much,, 
if  we  have  not  gained  much  by  reason  of  the  more  liberal  qualities 
of  the  men  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal. 

Individualism  and  the  New  Army  Spirit. 

"Although  the  college  man  may  have  an  overdeveloped  individual- 
ism, although  the  college  has  little  or  nothing  of  immediate  practical 
value  in  its  curriculum,  although  it  aims  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic 
side,  the  sympathies,  and  the  imagination,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  things  are  so,  in  order  that  human  beings  may  be  understood, 
interested,  influenced,  and  controlled.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  these  things  are  of  great  military  worth,  and  whether  of 
military  worth  or  not,  they  are  there  to  be  dealt  with.  Though  some 
of  it,  of  course,  will  be  modified  out  of  military  existence,  much  of  it 
will  last  and  remain  a  permanent  and  strengthening  element  in  any 
military  establishment. 

"The  spirit  of  this  new  army  is  what  caused  it  to  win.  This  spirit 
must  be  appreciated  and  understood.  It  was  pervaded  by  an  unprece- 
dented sense  of  equality.  It  was  a  spirit  upon  which  rank,  power,  and 
earthly  circumstances  did  not,  as  such,  impress  themselves.  It  was  a 
spirit  of  personal  democracy,  which  caused,  in  one  instance  under  my 
observation,  a  student  of  the  classics  and  a  mule  driver  to  become 
chums,  from  which  comradeship  each  gained  much  from  the  other. 
The  society  man,  the  club  man,  the  college  man,  and  the  farm  lad  and 
the  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  menial  labor,  all  touched  elbows  in 
their  daily  associations,  and  in  each  was  bred  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  respect,  which  served  as  a  keystone  of  the  strength  of  this  re- 
markable human  structure. 

"A  knowledge  of  mechanics  cannot  dominate  or  put  to  best  advan- 
tage such  a  spirit.  Such  a  spirit  itself  is  of  the  humanities,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  is  required  for  its  leadership. — School 
Life. 


WHAT  SOLDIERS  THINK  ABOUT  EDUCATION. 


"I've  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  man  in  the  army  without  an 
education  don't  stand  much  chance  for  promotion!" 

"Ain't  it  a  shame  that  a  man  like  me,  that  can't  even  set  sight  on 
his  rifle,  must  stand  up  and  face  the  educated  Germans?" 
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"Some  one  ought  to  tell  the  boys  back  home  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion before  they  come  here.  I  didn't  feel  the  need  of  an  education 
until  I  got  in  the  army,  but  now  I  feel  it  every  hour." 

"If  that  compulsory  law  had  been  the  law  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
wouldn't  have  to  be  learning  to  read  and  write  now." 

— Alabama  Illiteracy  Commission  Report. 


LABOR  ON  EDUCATION. 


Education  must  not  be  for  a  few,  but  for  all  our  people.  While 
there  is  an  advanced  form  of  public  education  in  many  states,  there 
still  remains  a  lack  of  adequate  educational  facilities  in  several  states 
and  communities.  The  welfare  of  the  Republic  demands  that  public 
education  should  be  elevated  to  the  highest  degree  possible.  The 
Government  should  exercise  advisory  supervision  over  public  education 
and  where  necessary  maintain  adequate  public  education  through  sub- 
sidies without  giving  to  the  Government  power  to  hamper  or  interfere 
with  the  free  development  of  public  education  by  the  several  states. 
It  is  essential  that  our  system  of  public  education  should  offer  the 
wage-earners'  children  the  opportunity  for  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment. To  attain  this  end  state  colleges  and  universities  should  be 
developed. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  industrial  education  which  is  being 
fostered  and  developed  should  have  for  its  purpose  not  so  much  train- 
for  efficiency  in  industry  as  training  for  life  in  an  industrial  society. 
A  full  understanding  must  be  had  of  those  principles  and  activities 
that  are  the  foundation  of  all  productive  efforts.  Children  should  not 
only  become  familiar  with  tools  and  materials,  but  they  should  also 
receive  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  human  control,  of 
force  and  matter  underlying  our  industrial  relations  and  sciences.  The 
danger  that  certain  commercial  and  industrial  interests  may  dominate 
the  character  of  education  must  be  averted  by  insisting  that  the  work- 
ers shall  have  equal  representation  on  all  boards  of  education  or  com- 
mittees having  control  over  vocational  studies  and  training. 

To  elevate  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
to  promote  popular  and  democratic  education,  the  right  of  the  teachers 
to  organize  and  to  affiliate  with  the  movement  of  the  organized  workers 
must  be  recognized. — From  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recon* 
struction  program. 
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REORGANIZATION    OF    SECONDARY   EDUCATION    AS 

RECOMMENDED  IN  REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  COMMISSION, 


Cardinal  Principles  in  Secondary  Education,  the  chief  document 
prepared  by  the  National  Education  Association  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  report  presents  in  the  brief  space  of  some  thirty  pages  various 
important  principles  to  guide  the  reorganization  of  America's  most 
distinctive,  educational  institution.  No  other  country  has  enrolled  so 
many  or  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  youth  in  secondary  schools  as 
has  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  secondary  education  is  still  far 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  many  important  groups  of  young  persons. 

Democracy  and  the  High  School. 

As  a  basis  for  its  presentation  the  Commission  holds  that  the  pur- 
pose of  democracy  is  to  so  organize  society  that  each  member  may 
develop  his  personality  primarily  through  activities  designed  for  the 
well-being  of  his  fellow  members  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

This  definition  emphasizes  efficiency,  but  in  no  narrow  sense.  Effi- 
ciency in  America  must  be  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  social  values. 
This  conception  of  democracy  demands  also  that  the  individual  be 
helped  to  choose  the  vocation  and  the  forms  of  social  service  in  which 
his  personality  may  become  most  effective.  For  the  achievement  of 
these  ends  democracy  must  place  chief  reliance  upon  education. 

The  Great  Social  Objectives. 

The  Commission  would  focus  secondary  education  upon  what  may 
be  called  the  great  social  objectives,  such  as  health,  citizenship,  voca- 
tion, worthy  use  of  leisure,  and  ethical  character.  One  of  the  main 
problems  of  education  in  the  reconstruction  period  will  be  so  to  organ- 
ize instruction  that  it  will  apply  more  directly  and  specifically  to 
worthy  living  in  democratic  society.  This  implies  no  mean,  narrow, 
bread-and-butter  conception  of  education.  On  the  contrary,  the  Com- 
mission holds  that  the  division  of  education  into  separate  stages,  the 
first  general  and  the  second  vocational,  is  unsound.  Health  needs  are 
important  at  all  stages;  the  vocational  aspect  is  valuable  even  in  the 
early  stages  as  giving  greater  purposefulness  to  schooling;  while  prep- 
aration for  citizenship  and  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  involve  phases 
which  require  maturity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  "Furthermore,  it  is 
only  as  the  pupil  sees  his  vocation  in  relation  to  his  citizenship  and 
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his  citizenship  in  the  light  of  his  vocation  that  he  will  be  prepared  for 
effectve  membership  in  an  industrial  democracy.  Consequently,  the 
Commission  enters  its  protest  against  any  and  all  plans,  however  well 
intended,  which  are  in  danger  of  divorcing  vocational  and  social-civic 
education.  It  stands  squarely  for  the  infusion  of  vocation  with  the 
spirit  of  service  and  for  the  utilization  of  culture  by  genuine  contact 
with  the  world's  work." 

Compulsory  High  School  Attendance. 

The  Commission  favors  a  six-year  elementary  school,  followed  by 
six  years  of  secondary  education,  the  latter  to  be  divided  into  two 
periods  corresponding  to  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

With  secondary  education  reorganized  so  as  to  contribute  more 
directly  to  the  health,  good  citizenship,  vocational  efficiency,  sterling 
character,  and  the  ability  to  use  leisure  wisely,  the  Commission  holds 
that  secondary  education  is  essential  for  all  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 
It  urges  legislation  whereby  all  young  people,  whether  employed  or 
not,  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  secondary  school  for  at  least  eight 
hours  in  each  week  that  the  schools  are  in  session. 

Membership  of  the  Commission. 

'  The  Commission  consists  of  Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  Chairman,  State 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Boston;  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  "Washington;  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York;  Alexander  Inglis,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Henry  Newmann,  Ethical  Culture; 
School,  New  York  City;  William  Orr,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Com- 
mittee, New  York  City;  Edward  O.  Sisson,  President,  University  of 
Montana,  Mont.;  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga.;  Milo  H.  Stuart,  Principal,  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  and  H.  L.  Terry,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Wisconsin. 


The  public-school  teachers  scarcely  appreciate  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence they  may  exert  in  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions 
provided  only  that  they  work  together  in  the  common  cause  and  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  public  good.  They  number  more  than  600,000 — 
the  largest  group  of  practitioners  in  any  one  of  the  so-called  profes- 
sions.  They  are  in  close  touch  with  the  people — charged  with  the  care 
and  oversight  of  the  people's  children.  In  spite  of  the  slurs  that  are 
sometimes  cast  upon  their  service,  and  in  spite  of  the  meager  financial 
rewards  that  even  the  most  faithful  and  efficient  teaching  brings,  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  teacher  as  a  type  has  the  confidence  of  the 
public.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  within  a  decade,  this  great 
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group  of  600,000  teachers  could  by  concerted  and  unselfish  action  raise 
the  public  schools  of  the  Nation  to  a  plane  of  efficiency  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  place  that  education  must  come  to  occupy  if  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  is  to  be  realized. 

They  could  solve  the  ruraLschool  problem.  They  could  reduce  illit- 
eracy. They  could  insure  the  dominance  of  sterling  Americanism  in 
every  corner  of  the  land.  They  could  place  their  own  calling  upon  the 
basis  of  a  permanent  and  well-rewarded  profession.  Through  a  pro- 
gram of  health  education,  they  could  double  or  treble  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Nation.  All  of  these  achievements  which  would  mean 
so  much  to  the  permanence  of  democratic  institutions  are  possible  to 
them  in  a  measure  unapproached  by  any  other  group  in  our  popula- 
tion. It  is  only  a  matter  of  "getting  together"  and  working  together 
for  the  common  good. — National  School  Service. 


DEFINITION  OF  A  COLLEGE. 


As  adopted  by  The  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of 
■Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  24, 
1919. 

A  "college"  is  an  institution  requiring  for  admission  graduation 
from  a  standard  secondary  school  or  the  equivalent,  and  offering  a 
four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  first  degree  in  Arts  or  Science. 

In  order  properly  to  perform  its  educational  functions,  a  college 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  have  at  least: 

1.  A  requirement  for  admission  of  fifteen  (15)  units  of  secondary 
work,  not  more  than  two  (2)  units  of  condition  being  allowed,  all 
special  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  being  required,  except 
in  rare  and.  unusual  circumstances,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for 
admission,  preparatory  courses,  if  any,  being  distinct  in  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  discipline. 

2.  A  program  of  studies  having  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  institution. 

3.  A  liberal  curriculum,  with  advanced  work  in  several  fields,  and 
a  reasonable  margin  for  free  election,  the  curriculum  to  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  of  recog- 
nized standing. 

4.  A  college  year  of  thirty-two  (32)  weeks  of  actual  instruction. 

5.  Eight  (8)  departments,  each  having  at  least  one  full-time  teacher 
of  professional  rank. 

6.  A  staff,  two-thirds  of  which  are  of  professorial  rank,  having  had 
-at  least  two   (2)   years  of  study  in  a  graduate  school  of  recognized 
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standing,  receiving  salaries  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  a  year  or 
more,  and  teaching  not  more  than  sixteen  (16)  hours  a  week. 

7.  A  productive  endowment,  beyond  all  indebtedness,  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ($300,000). 

8.  An  annual  income  for  current  expences  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
($40,000)  a  year,  at  least  three-fifths  of  which  is  expended  for  instruc- 
tion. 

9.  An  expenditure  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  a  year  for  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  apparatus,  and  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000) 
a  year  for  books  and  periodicals. 

10.  An  annual  or  biennial  published  report  of  assets,  income,  ex- 
penditure, faculty,  curricula,  and  student  body. 


PHILADELPHIA  MEETING  FOE  FISK. 


The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  on  March  29,  1919,  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  meeting  held  in  that  city  in  the  joint  interest  of 
Fisk  University  and  the  Philadelphia  Armstrong  Association: 

FISK  FOLK  ENLIVEN  ARMSTRONG  RALLY. 
Both  Races  in  Audience  Heae  Songs,  Addresses  and  Recitations. 

A  deeply  interested  and  sympathetic  audience  assembled  at  the 
Academy  last  night  to  hear  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers  in 
behalf  of  their  Alma  Mater  and  to  have  the  work  of  the  Armstrong 
Association  set  before  them. 

Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  with  1,000  graduates  and  550  students, 
has  had  fifty  officers  and  280  privates  in  the  war.  It  can  point  to  a 
present  record  of  but  one  graduate  in  200  unemployed.  Such  an  insti- 
tution calls  for  no  apology  and  deserves  constructive  and  furthering 
sympathy.  It  was  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  Fisk  University  and  of 
the  Armstrong  Association  that  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  so 
large.  The  Armstrong  Association  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  social  and  industrial  status  of  the  Negro  in  our  midst, 
visiting  schools  and  homes  and  factories  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  four  singers  known  as  "The  Only  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Sing- 
ers" started  the  program.  They  are  Eloise  Uggams,  soprano;  Mrs. 
James  A.  Myers,  contralto;  James  A.  Myers,  tenor;  Harry  E.  Thomp- 
son, bass. 

They  sang  a  group  of  "spirituals"  in  their  own  inimitable  way.  The 
four  voices — unaccompanied — held  to  the  key  with  wonderful  accuracy. 
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"Shout  All  Over  G-od's  Heaven"  with  the  peculiar  humming  refrain, 
the  whimsical  humor  of  "Hallelujah,  David,  Play  on  Your  Harp!"  the 
mornful  cadences  of  "Way  Down  Yonder  by  Myself,"  the  assertive  con- 
viction of  "I  Ain't  G-oin'  to  Study  War  No  More"  won  their  way  at  once 
to  the  appreciation  and  applause  of  the  audience  that  laughed  outright 
at  the  fun  and  found  itself  strangely  stirred  by  the  pathos  of  the  bal- 
lads that  come  from  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a  race. 

Me.  Myers  Wins  Plaudits. 

The  sweet  and  flexible  tenor  of  Mr.  Myers  soared  easily  to  the 
^heights  with  the  clear  treble  of  the  prima  donna;  the  low  timbre  of 
contralto  and  basso  made  a  rich  and  satisfying  contrast,  and  the  ensem- 
ble was  such  as  is  born  of  a  natural  instinct  for  music  and  a  true  love 
of  natural  harmony  superior  to  the  precepts  of  a  book.  Cottonfields 
and  plantations  and  the  large,  low  moon  came  into  the  mind's  eye 
while  they  sang,  and  the  golden  glories  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were 
■close  overhead. 

Mr.  Myers  recited  most  expressively  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's  "When 
Dey  'Listed  Colored  Soldiers" — a  reminder  of  the  high  achievement  of 
the  race  alike  in  patriotism  and  in  poetry. 

In  an  intermission  District  Attorney  Kane  spoke  with  earnest  feel- 
ing of  the  services  of  the  University  and  the  Association.  He  intro- 
duced Doctor  Wood,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  presented  the  regrets 
of  Paul  D.  Cravath,  the  Chairman.  There  followed  a  remarkably  elo- 
quent and  impressive  address  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Tinley,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  this  city.  His  points  went  home  with 
particular  force  and  the  pertinence  to  many  working  people  of  his  race, 
who  after  their  toiling  day  had  come  late  to  the  meeting  and  who  hung 
on  his  every  word  with  laughter  for  his  wit,  a  silent  seriousness  for 
his  graver  moods  and  tremendous  applause  for  his  impassioned  cli- 
maxes. 

Doctor  Tinley  said  that  as  he  spoke  he  could  imagine  the  voices  of 
12,000,000  American  citizens  behind  him  pleading  for  their  chance. 
"We  need  an  opportunity — just  an  opportunity.  Don't  pity  us,  as  you 
would  if  we  had  lost  our  eyesight  or  our  limbs.  Give  us  a  chance. 
Having  no  wings,  we  need  a  ladder  to  climb.  We  cannot  compete  or 
compare  with  others  who  have  been  surrounded  with  every  educational 
advantage." 

Doctor  Tinley  Gives  Parable. 

Most  effectively  the  speaker  used  a  parable.  He  said  he  overheard 
a  talk  between  a  walnut  tree  and  a  walnut  table.  The  table  boasted  of 
its  beauty  and  the  refined  society  that  clustered  about  its  polished  sur- 
face. It  sneered  at  the  tree  that  know  nothing  but  the  forest.  The 
tree  replied,  "If  the  means  had  been  used  upon  me  that  made  you  what 
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you  are  I  should  be  just  as  valuable."  Doctor  Tinley  emphasized  the 
lawjabiding  patience  of  the  black  man  as  compared  with  the  mob- 
violence  of  dissatisfied  laborers  of  other  races.  "We  are  bigger  than 
those  who  do  that." 

Isaac  Fisher  likewise  admirably  exemplified  the  combination  of 
fluent  oratory  and  sound  sense  found  among  the  leaders  of  his  race. 
His  address  was  on  a  level  quite  as  high  as  that  of  any  patriotic  meet- 
ings or  commencement  exercises  that  have  been  held  in  the  Academy. 
He  quoted  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  Henry 
Van  Dyke  to  excellent  purpose,  but  he  did  not  depend  by  any  means  on 
these  appropriate  citations  in  discussing  the  world  menace  known  as 
Bolshevism,  which  the  two  races  must  face  together. 

"We  cannot  grow  two  civilizations  here.  We  cannot  have  two 
groups,  one  with  a  chance  and  one  without  a  chance,  for  then  we  shall 
have  constant  dissension  between  these  units.  Every  beautiful  thought 
that  is  uttered  by  any  soul  must  be  understood  by  every  other  soul. 
We  plead  for  a  national  consciousness  for  the  black  man.  When  we 
plead  that  you  build  universities  and  schools  for  the  colored  people  we 
are  pleading  for  the  national  honor  and  the  national  efficiency.  We 
are  pleading  not  alone  for  Fisk  University,  but  for  the  faith  of  human- 
ity in  humanity." 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 


AFTER-WAR  PROGRAM  OF  SOUTHERN  CHURCHES. 
(Southern  Publicity  Committee. ) 

The  Southern  Regional  Conference  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Move- 
ment, in  recent  session  in  Atlanta,  adopted  a  statement  of  principles 
and  plan  of  work  for  squaring  Christian  life  with  Christ's  teaching 
seven  days  in  the  week.  While  keeping  their  distinctive  organizations 
and  methods,  the  churches  are  brigading  themselves  together  for  a 
great  reconstruction  army,  in  which  each  branch  of  the  service  shall 
cooperate  to  the  common  end  of  Christianizing  the  social  order. 

Democracy  the  Answer. 

The  Atlanta  platform  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  to  7,  all  Southern 
states  and  churches  being  represented.  It  recognizes  the  new  con- 
sciousness among  all  people  "of  their  common  human  rights,"  and  the 
consequent  intensifying  of  the  world's  racial  problems;  and  that  "a 
thorough-going  democracy  is  the  only  answer  to  this  universal  cry; 
democracy,  which,  to  be  thorough-going,  must  be  Christian."  It  must 
"open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  every  workman,"  and  must  "lead 
every  child  to  its  highest  mental  and  moral  development." 

Must  Begin  at  Home. 

Specifically,  "The  world  task  should  begin  with  intelligent  com- 
munity cooperation."  Community  committees  of  men  and  women  from 
all  the  churches  are  to  be  formed,  like  those  already  at  work  in  Nor- 
folk, Louisville,  Atlanta,  and  some  forty  other  cities,  which  shall  work 
to  better  the  entire  life  of  the  community.  This  includes  Negro  life; 
and  the  committees  are  to  meet  with  local  Negro  leaders  from  time  to 
time  for  consultation  and  cooperation. 

The  Negro  the  Touchstone. 

Since  "the  supreme  test  of  Christian  democracy  is  the  attitude  of 
the  strong  toward  the  weak the  Christian  churches  mut  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  weaker  race."  To  this  end  four  specific  obligations 
are  "accepted  frankly  and  gladly": 

1.  The  securing  of  "full  justice  to  the  Negro. . .  .in  our  entire  legal 
procedure."  This  includes  an  end  to  lynching  "as  treason  against  our 
Government  and  a  criminal  violation  of  the  rights  of  citizens." 
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2.  Housing  and  sanitary  provisions  for  Negroes  being  "far  below 
the  standard  necessary  for  wholesome  living,"  the  churches  must  "lead 
the  way  to  right  this  wrong." 

3.  In  public  travel  it  is  Christian  duty  to  secure  for  Negroes  "as 
courteous  treatment,  as  safe  and  comfortable  provision,  as  for  whites." 

4.  Education  being  fundamental  to  democratic  and  Christian  prog- 
ress, the  platform  calls  for  "more  thorough,  intelligent  and  liberal  pro- 
vision for  Negro  education." 

It  is  a  hopeful  day  for  Christianity  and  for  enduring  peace  when 
€hristian  people  begin  to  study  local  duties  in  the  light  of  world  needs. 

•£♦  ■«!»  «j» 
SOUTHERN   LEADERS   AND   HIGHER   EDUCATION   FOR   NEGRO. 

Says  School  Life:  "Some  months  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion sent  to  governors,  state  superintendents,  and  a  few  other  promi- 
nent individuals  in  the  Southern  States  the  following  letter: 

'The  shortage  of  labor  in  the  South,  the  migration  of  the  Negroes, 
and  the  illiteracy  of  the  Negro  soldier  have  combined  to  give  new  and 
increased  interest  to  the  education  of  Negroes.  The  whole  country,  and 
especially  the  South,  has  begun  to  realize  that  the  Nation  cannot  be  as 
prosperous  and  as  efficient  as  it  should  be  with  one-tenth  of  its  popula- 
tion ignorant  and  untrained.  These  facts  have  developed  new  impor- 
tance in  activities  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  conducting 
for  the  improvement  of  Negro  schools. 

'In  view  of  this  attitude  of  mind  it  seems  very  desirable  to  have  an 
-expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  some  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  the  South.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  you  for  a  brief  state- 
ment of  your  conviction  on  the  importance  of  educating  the  Negroes. 
The  following  questions  will  suggest  our  thought: 

'1.  Can  the  South  develop  its  economic  resources  without  educating 
the  Negro? 

'2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  these  states  sanitary  so  long  as  the  Ne- 
groes are  not  taught  the  laws  of  sanitation? 

'3.  Is  the  moral  welfare  of  the  South  safe  if  the  Negroes  are  not 
given  the  essentials  of  an  education? 

'4.  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  education  of  the  masses  of 
the  Negroes? 

'5.  How  important  is  it  to  train  physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers 
for  a  people  who  form  one-tenth  of  the  Nation's  population  and  one- 
third  of  the  South's  population?    Sincerely  yours, 

'P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner.' 

"Twenty-six  replies  were  received " 
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The  answers  to  the  fifth  query  touching  higher  education  for  some 
of  the  colored  people  are  quoted  below,  as  possessing  interest  for  the 
readers  of  The  News  : 

"Tremendously  important;  neither  race  is  safe  without  it." 

"It  is  imperative  that  physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers  should  he 
trained  and  they  should  be  of  the  Negro  race." 

"I  think  it  is  important  to  train  Negro  physicians,  especially  Negro 
teachers  and  ministers.  My  observation  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  superficial  yet  clings  to  the  teaching  of  the  average 
Negro  minister.  He  commonly  has  a  good  grip  on  his  people.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  bring  the  Negroes,  as  a  race,  to  a  just  and  sane  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  than  by,  first  of 
all,  giving  their  ministers  this  conception." 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  for  this  race  to  have 
qualified  leaders  in  these  professions  from  among  its  own  people.  This 
is  hardly  open  for  debate,  but  I  believe  is  manifest,  at  least  to  those 
more  conversant  with  the  conditions  existing  between  the  two  races 
whose  needs  are  better  known  and  understood  by  the  Southern  people 
than  any  others.  I  do  not  know  how  to  measure  the  importance  which 
you  call  for,  but  believe  it  to  be  a  supreme  duty  incumbent  upon  both 
races  to  aid,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  training  of  these  leaders." 

" There  should  be  education  of  the  Negro  for  physicians,  teach- 
ers, and  preachers  among  their  own  people,  as  it  is  always  necessary, 
in  order  to  build  up  a  race,  to  have  leaders  among  this  race.  One  of 
the  handicaps  of  the  Negro  has  in  the  past  been  too  many  preachers  of 
the  kind.  What  the  Negro  race  needs  is  some  well-trained,  well-edu- 
cated, high-character  Negro  ministers  with  a  vision  that  can  measure 
proper  relations  and  direct  their  people  in  the  right  way." 

"The  choice  spirits  of  the  youth  of  the  Negro  race  will  return  from 
the  war  with  a  world  vision.  Simple  justice  and  racial  fair  play  would 
seem  to  demand  that  a  fair  chance  to  realize  their  aspirations  be  given 
and  to  fit  their  leaders  to  be  leaders  indeed,  and  not  blind  guides  whose 
ambitions,  if  undirected  and  unrestrained,  will  be  a  menace  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  How  great  is  the  lack  of  well-trained  teachers 
and  professional  men  and  women  is  well  known  to  those  who  know 
conditions  in  the  South." 

"Consider  it  all-important  to  have  leaders,  especially  trained  as 
physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers,  who  should  be  leaders  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  to  teach  the  Negroes  that  there  is  a  community  in- 
terest existing  between  the  two  races,  and  they  as  exponents  of  true 
American  citizenship  should  be  educated  and  have  visions  sufficient  to 
lead  their  race  aright." 

"It  is  more  important  that  the  teachers,  ministers,  and  doctors  for 
the  colored  people  should  be  trained  than  it  is  for  the  white  people. 
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Where  there  is  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  are  to  be  served  it  needs  a  more  thoroughly  trained  leadership  in 
order  to  get  the  same  results.  One  of  the  tremendous  needs  of  the 
South  is  that  there  shall  be  more  and  better  equipped  medical  schools 
for  colored  people.  Certainly  the  problem  of  the  teacher  for  teh  colored 
school  is  one  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  the  South;  and  if  we  are 
ever  to  reform  the  moral  situation  among  colored  people,  we  must 
have  a  better-trained  ministry.  In  all  of  these  phases  we  are  very 
greatly  dependent  upon  better  training  of  every  kind." 

RESOLUTIONS     ON     PLAN     OF     COOPERATIVE     ORGANIZATION 

ADOPTED  AT  INFORMAL  CONFERENCE  ON  NEGRO  LABOR 

PROBLEMS,  FEB.  17  AND  18,  1919,  AS  APPROVED 

BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

[Issued  through  office  of  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Director  of  Negro 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.] 

Preamble: 

Whereas,  The  improvement  of  conditions  of  Negro  wage-earners 
arid  the  improvement  of  relations  of  white  employers,  of  white  wage- 
earners  and  of  Negro  wage-earners  are  questions  of  great  importance 
for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  all  wage-earners  in  America;  and 

Whereas,  The  several  organizations  and  agencies  specifically  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  better  adjustment  of  Negro  wage-earners  to 
American  life  need  to  work  in  closer  cooperation: 

Therefore,  It  behooves  representatives  of  such  boards,  agencies,  and 
organizations  interested  in  such  questions  to  adopt  measures  of  co- 
operative organization,  of  action  and  of  policy  that  will  foster  con- 
structive work  along  these  lines. 

We,  Therefore,  the  representatives  of  such  organizations,  invited  to 
an  informal  conference  in  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  do 
hereby  recommend  and  ask  the  Secretary  to  use  his  good  offices  in 
laying  before  the  organizations  represented,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tions that  may  be  interested,  a  plan  of  cooperative  organization  and 
effort  on  the  following  general  lines: 

1.  That  local  efforts  to  influence  employers  of  Negro  workers  to 
provide  welfare  facilities  be  undertaken,  jointly,  by  all  the  agencies 
attempting  to  do  such  work  in  a  community;  and  that  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Labor  be  used  as  far  as  practicable  as 
a  channel  through  which  the  experiences  and  methods  of  the  several 
agencies  shall  seek  exchange  in  these  local  efforts. 

Where  there  is  no  such  local  governmental  organization  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  several  agencies  desire 
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to  act,  that  they  request  the  Department  of  Labor  to  assist  them  in 
getting  such  a  neutral  channel  of  cooperation. 

2.  That  our  several  agencies,  boards,  and  organizations  which 
undertake  the  organization  of  any  work  or  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  for  improving  the  living  and  neighborhood  conditions  of  Negro 
workers  in  local  communities  seek  to  become  informed  of  similar  plans 
of  other  agencies,  boards,  and  organizations  before  deciding  on  plans 
or  taking  action. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Labor  be  asked  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion and  to  provide  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  keeping  the 
agencies,  boards,  and  organizations  informed  of  such  plans,  efforts,  or 
proposed  undertakings  or  steps  that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  sev- 
eral agencies,  boards,  and  organizations  interested. 

4.  That  each  agency,  board,  or  organization  here  represented,  or 
any  other  agency,  board,  or  organization  that  may  hereafter  be  con- 
cerned shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  make  available  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  such  parts  of  its  records,  facilities,  and  opportunities  as  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Department  may  have  available  the  infor- 
mation needed  for  using  its  good  offices  in  furthering  the  cooperation 
of  such  agencies,  boards,  or  organizations.  That  such  agencies,  boards, 
or  organizations  detail  for  service  in  this  connection  such  personal 
service  of  its  staff  as  may  be  needed  for  carrying  out  the  part  of  any 
effort  in  which  said  agency,  board,  or  organization  may  be  involved. 

5.  The  Department  of  Labor  is  also  asked  to  call  a  second  confer- 
ence, at.  the  time  that  seems  best,  iof  representatives  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  invited  to  this  conference;  also  representatives  of 
such  other  organizations  that  may  be  interested  or  concerned  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  questions  involved  in  connection  with  Negro 
economics,  in  order  that  further  exchange  of  experiences  and  ^plans  of 
unity  and  cooperation  may  be  discussed. 

[Note:  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  as 
an  addition  to  the  report  of  the  Committee] : 

6.  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  body  that  the  representatives  of 
national  organizations  attending  this  conference  request  their  local  rep- 
resentatives in  various  states  to  cooperate  immediately  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Director  of  Negro  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  in  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Negro  workers. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


GREAT  DAYS  FOR  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 
(Monday,  May  12,  1919.) 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  two  "red  letter  days"  for  Fisk  Univer- 
sity. They  came  at  the  close  of  heartening  sessions  of  the  Fisk  Board 
of  Trustees,  which  began  on  Saturday  morning. 

Saturday  evening  at  7  o'clock,  a  large  audience  assembled  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel  to  hear  an  address  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal 
of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Alabama.  Among  those  present  were 
Mayor  William  Gupton,  Lieut.  Sydney  Dodd  Frissell,  son  of  the  late 
Principal  of  Hampton  Institute — Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell;  and  the  following 
Trustees  of  Fisk:  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  L.  Hollings- 
worth  Wood,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  Judge  Robert  McMurdy,  of  Chicago; 
Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C;  and  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier  and  Rev.  George  W.  Moore, 
D.D.,  of  Nashville. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  exercises,  the  audience  could  see  that 
President  McKenzie  was  unusually  happy  about  something.  He  asked 
Professor  Work  to  lead  the  school  in  singing  one  >of  the  Jubilee  songs; 
and  very  soon  the  whole  audience  was  following  the  solo  lead  of  one 
of  the  students  in  that  thrilling  spiritual,  "Every  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit 
Moving  in  My  Heart,  I  Will  Pray."  This  song  was  followed  by  a  piano 
solo  by  Miss  Sonoma  Talley;  and  then  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  sang  a 
beautiful  Gypsy  song. 

Nashville's  Fine  Spirit. 

Dr.  McKenzie  then  reminded  the  students  that  he  has  repeatedly 
said  to  them  that  if  Fisk  proves  worthy  in  all  things,  it  will  have  in 
time  all  of  the  things  it  needs.  He  then  told  of  the  luncheon  given  in 
honor  of  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Esq.,  by  the  Nashville  Commercial  Club. 
And  then  told  how  Mr.  Lee  Loventhal,  a  Southern  white  gentleman, 
unsolicited,  presented  to  that  body  the  present  needs  of  Fisk  University, 
and  begged  that  Nashville  raise  $10,000  of  the  $15,000  needed  to  make 
secure  the  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Carnegie  Corporation;  and  how  Mr.  Nelson  asked  that  Nashville  raise 
the  whole  of  the  $15,000.  Those  who  know  how  kindly  and  earnestly 
Dr.  McKenzie  is  working  to  help  cement  the  friendliest  of  ties  between 
the  races  appreciated  his  pleasure  in  announcing  that  in  response  to 
this  appeal,  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  a  Tennessee  man,  Secretary  of 
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War  in  ex-President  Taft's  cabinet,  not  only  stood  up  and  indorsed 
Fisk  University,  but  insisted  on  subscribing  $500  on  the  spot;  and  two 
other  citizens  offered  to  be  two  of  twenty-five  men  to  give  $100  each 
toward  the  cause  of  the  University — all  this  and  no  subscription  list 
had  ever  been  opened. 

Band  Instruments  Given  Fisk. 

Dr.  McKenzie  said  that  this  was  not  the  only  cheering  news  which 
he  had  for  Fisk.  He  said  that  the  University  has  long  wanted  a  band, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  procure  one;  but  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  gift  of  a  set  of  band  instruments  from  music-loving 
women  of  Chicago,  through  Mrs.  Robert  McMurdy,  wife  of  Trustee  Mc- 
Murdy, who  sat  on  the  platform.  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
before  a  student  sitting  away  up  in  the  Mozart  Society,  with  a  voice 
like  a  fog  horn,  shot  out  the  challenge:  "What's  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
McMurdy?"  But  the  answer  was  not  given  in  the  usual  way.  Few  per- 
sons at  Fisk  have  ever  heard  the  response,  "She's  all  right!"  thundered 
back  as  it  was  shouted  by  a  student  body  taken  sharply  by  surprise,  but 
almost  wild  with  joy  over  the  good  news;  and  the  six  lusty  cheers  given 
for  the  absent  friend  who  has  given  Fisk  students  something  for  which 
their  hearts  have  craved  for  a  long  time  would  have  touched — touched 
her  very  deeply — could  she  have  been  present  and  heard  them  and 
watched  the  faces  of  the  students  yelling  like  mad.  And  then  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie said:  "I  want  you  to  see  what  the  instruments  are  like;  and  a 
line  of  boys  marched  into  the  chapel,  each  one  bearing  a  shining  new 
band  instrument  plus  the  two  drums.  And  here  pandemonium  broke 
loose,  each  separate  instrument  being  cheered.  The  gift  of  a  new-^build- 
ing  would  scarcely  have  created  greater  enthusiasm. 

President  McKenzie  then  introduced  "Mrs.  McMurdy's  husband"  to 
the  audience.  He  was  received  with  great  applause,  not  only  because 
of  the  band  instruments,  but  because  the  University  remembered  that 
it  was  out  of  affection  for  him  that  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler,  of  Chicago, 
very  recently  gave  to  Fisk  the  McMurdy  flagpole  which  graces  the 
campus.  Judge  McMurdy  thanked  the  audience  for  its  expression  of 
goodwill,  and  spoke  very  briefly  on  "Character"  and  its  effects  on  the 
lives  of  men,  citing  two  Fisk  graduates  whose  sterling  qualities  had 
paved  the  way  for  them  to  their  hearts'  desires  under  discouraging 
circumstances. 

Dr.  Moton's  Address. 

The  Mozart  Society,  under  the  directorship  of  Miss  Mary  Helman, 
especially  praised  by  the  visitors,  and  in  unusually  fine  form,  next 
rendered  two  sacred  choruses,  and  Dr.  McKenzie  spoke  of  his  pleasure 
in  having  as  the  guest  and  a  Trustee  of  Fisk,  Dr.  Moton,  whom  he 
admired  and  respected  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  the  race 
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in  the  United  States  and  in  France,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  help  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  colored  people. 

Dr.  Moton  pleased  his  audience  from  the  start  by  his  humor  and  the 
total  lack  of  bitterness  displayed  in  his  references  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  have  been  so  persistently  made,  both  of  his  work  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France;  and  after  he  told  of  the  nature  of  his 
mission — a  mission  totally  different  from  that  with  which  many  per- 
sons have  credited  him  with  having  undertaken — and  showed  that 
President  Wilson  really  sent  him  to  France  to  help  care  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colored  soldiers  and  to  help  protect  their  reputation,  because 
of  rumors  coming  back  to  the  United  States  to  their  discredit,  one 
could  easily  see  that  Dr.  Moton  was  revealing  himself  to  the  audience 
in  a  new  light;  and  when  he  declared  that  he  had  found  the  rumors  to 
be  false,  the  audience  showed  its  appreciation  by  generous  applause. 

He  laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between 
the  good  white  people  and  the  good  colored  people — "the  Christians  of 
both  races."  His  address  was  hopeful  and  encouraging  in  every  re- 
spect. He  is  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  in  his  race  of  peace  and 
goodwill  between  the  white  and  colored  people. 

He  told  of  the  good  work  of  the  soldiers,  of  their  optimism,  of  their 
refusal  to  be  influenced  in  the  trenches  by  the  attempts  of  the  Germans 
to  make  them  disloyal  to  the  United  States,  and  how  proud  these  col- 
ored soldiers  made  him  feel  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  race  which  had 
behaved  itself  so  well  under  many  trying  circumstances.  Great  crowds 
of  persons  went  to  the  platform  to  speak  to  Dr.  Moton  and  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  message  of  encouragement  and  goodwill  which  he 
brought.  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer  and  the 
benediction. 

Dr.  Jones  Preaches  on  "Faith." 

One  of  the  most  stirring  calls  to  faith  in  one's  fellow-men  ever 
heard  at  Fisk  was  sounded  yesterday  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  who 
preached  at  the  11  o'clock  service.  Dr.  Jones  showed  that  during  our 
period  of  reconstruction  each  one  must  exercise  the  broadest  faith  in 
the  other.  It  was  a  sermon  which  appealed  to  the  thinking  of  all  who 
heard  it,  for  it  touched  subjects  upon  which  all  were  thinking  and  must 
accomplish  good. 

Paul  Cravath's  Address. 

Last  night  Paul  D.  Cravath  spoke  to  the  University  in  Fisk  Memo- 
rial Chapel.  He  told  of  the  emotions  awakened  by  the  familiar  scenes 
on  Fisk's  campus  and  in  her  buildings.  He  had  been  asked  to  tell  of 
his  experiences  abroad  as  the  Counsel  of  the  Interallied  Commission; 
and  he  did  this.  But,  somehow,  dramatically  interesting  as  was  his 
recital  of  Europe's  tragedy,  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes — 
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and  this  is  not  less  but  more  a  tribute  to  him — it  was  not  what  he  was 
saying  that  gave  greatest  interest  to  the  occasion;  but  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundations  of  Fisk  University  and  dreamed 
about  it  and  put  his  life's  blood  into  it  because  he  believed  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  was  the  father  of  the  eminent 
statesman  and  counsellor  who  had  helped  with  his  great  legal  mind  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world,  and  who  stood  talking  to  an  audience  at 
Fisk  who  loved  his  father  and  revered  his  memory. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Napier  called  attention  to  this  after  Mr.  Cravath  had 
concluded.  It  was  what  was  in  every  one's  mind.  A  distinct  ovation 
was  given  to  Dr.  McKenzie  after  Dean  Morrow  called  attention  to  his 
splendid  work  for  Fisk,  and  after  Mr.  Napier  had  emphasized  his 
efforts  to  promote  racial  peace  and  goodwill  in  Nashville  and  the 
South.  Dr.  McKenzie  could  not,  he  said,  express  his  appreciation,  but 
wanted  the  audience  to  know  how  glad  he  was  to  know  of  the  increas- 
ing friendliness  to  Fisk  University. 

♦  ♦♦ 

A  BETTER  ENGLISH  WEEK  IN  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

[Remarks  of  Mr.  Clifford  Kelley  to  the  Faculty  and  Students,  explain- 
ing "Better  English  Week."] 

Dr.  McKenzie,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  and  Students: 

Among  the  new  courses  recently  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
this  institution  is  Conversational  English.  Some  of  you  know  oL4he 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  Conversational  English  classes,  but 
many  of  you  do  not.  Therefore,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
brief  survey  of  the  work  that  we  are  doing. 

In  this  course  there  are  two  classes.  One  is  composed  of  prepara- 
tory students  and  the  other  is  composed  of  college  students.  In  these 
classes  we  discuss  subjects  which  pertain  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
hold  daily  conversation  with  our  less  intimate  friends,  with  our  more 
intimate  friends,  and  with  our  teachers.  "We  discuss  also  subjects 
which  pertain  to  our  manner  of  expressing  our  thoughts  intelligently 
to  others.  To  do  these  things,  we  must  have  at  our  command  the  use 
of  good  English.  This  we  do  not  have  to  a  very  great  degree  on  Fisk 
campus.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  here  this  morning  to  place 
before  you  an  idea  which  we  have  originated;  namely,  "A  Better  Eng- 
lish Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to  raise  the  level  of  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  good  English.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  we  must  ask  your 
much-needed  assistance.  In  seeking  your  hearty  cooperation  in  this 
movement,  we  are  asking  you  to  do  no  more  than  we  are  willing  to  do 
ourselves.  The  classes  in  Conversational  English  are  taking  the  lead 
in  this  movement,  by  acting  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  we  are  asking 
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and  urgently  insisting  that  you  work  as  a  unit  to  exterminate  from 
Fisk  University  the  use  of  bad  English. 

To  the  use  of  the  term  "bad  English/'  we  may  apply  three  mean- 
ings: First,  the  wilful  use  of  bad  English  by  persons  who  know  better- 
second,  the  use  of  bad  English  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
proper  uses  of  some  forms  of  good  English;  and,  third,  the  deplorable 
and  extensive  use  of  slang.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  first  two,  but 
the  last  I  shall  condemn  freely. 

As  members  of  an  educational  institution,  the  students  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity foster  a  most  corrupt  code  of  speech  in  their  daily  conversa- 
tion with  their  intimate  friends.  Little  do  we  think  how  degrading 
and  immoral  some  of  these  expressions  sound.  We  hear  slang  on  rising 
m  the  morning,  and  we  hear  its  echo  on  retiring  at  night.  The  forma- 
tion and  continuance  of  such  a  corrupt  habit  is  not  in  the  least  indi- 
cative of  a  college  student.  It  should  be  scorned,  criticized,  and  even 
opposed  by  every  student  as  well  as  by  every  teacher. 

We  are  asking  that  the  faculty  members  join  heartily  in  this  move- 
ment for  better  English;  we  are  asking  them  to  hold  the  students  up 
to  the  mark  in  all  their  classes  in  the  use  of  good  English.  We  are 
asking  also  the  coaches  and  instructors  in  the  various  forms  of  ath- 
letics to  insist  on  the  use  of  good  English,  and  the  prohibition  of  slang 
on  the  athletic  field,  and  in  the  gymnasium  as  well  as  in  the  classrooms 
In  asking  your  aid  in  this  "Better  English"  movement,  I  must  not 
forget  to  warn  you  that  unusual  tact  and  discretion  must  be  used  in 
approaching  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  criticism.  On  the  other  hand 
I  sincerely  ask  that  each  of  you  when  criticized  for  some  error  will 
accept  the  criticism  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  is  given  and  immediately 
correct  your  mistake. 

If  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in  this  movement  for  better  English 
during  this  week,  not  only  will  you  be  benefitted  individually,  but  the 
level  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  good  English  in  Fisk  University  will  be 
raised  to  a  higher  plane. 

"FIVE  DOLLARS'  WORTH"  OF  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  NEWS. 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes  to  President 
McKenzie  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  splendid  services  for  Fisk 
University,  and  to  express  commendation  for  "the  splendid  appearance 
of  The  Fisk  News,  its  typography,  and  the  high  class  of  material 
which  goes  into  it."  And  as  "a  very  slight  measure"  of  his  apprecia- 
tion, he  sends  $5.00  for  the  journal,  although  the  subscription  price  is 
but  50  cents. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


FISK  GRADUATES  DO  GOOD  WORK  IN  KANSAS. 

The  news  items  below,  taken  from  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  Miss  Cora  Boulder  and  Mr.  Luther 
Jackson,  both  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Fisk  University: 

AUDITORIUM  IS  CROWDED  TO  HEAR  COMMUNITY  SING. 

Work  of  Singers  Brings  Storms  of  Applause. — Chorus  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Voices  from  Colored  Churches  is  Aided  by  Chorus 
from  Industrial  Institute. 

Genuine,  old-time  Negro  folk  songs  brought  storms  of  applause  from 
the  audience  which  filled  the  city  auditorium  last  night  at  the  com- 
munity sing,  given  by  the  colored  churches  of  the  city  and  the  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Institute  chorus.  The  chorus  of  two  hundred 
voices  sang  both  classical  and  popular  numbers,  but  the  Negro  folk 
songs,  redolent  of  the  Southland,  touched  the  heart  of  the  audience  as 
did  no  other  part  of  the  program. 

"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  with  Miss  Cora  L.  Boulder  singing 
the  soprano  solo  part,  had  a  pathos  and  a  charm  that  is  seldom  heard 
from  a  chorus  of  so  many  voices.  The  Jubilee  song,  "Rise  and  Shine, 
the  Light  Is  a'Coming,"  was  equally  good,  though  of  more  stirring 
nature.  The  hallelujah  chorus,  with  which  the  sing  ended,  was  among 
the  best  numbers  on  the  program,  as  was  the  Negro  folk  song,  "Camp 
Meeting." 


Luther  Jackson  Leads. 

Miss  Ruby  McKnight  and  Mrs.  Cecilia  Poole  Thompson,  of  the  Shiloh 
Baptist  choir,  were  exceptionally  good  in  a  duet,  "Land  of  Long  Ago," 
which  was  followed  by  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond's  "Mighty  Like  a  Rose." 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Jackson,  of  Kansas  City,  a  young  woman  with  a  high 
soprano,  sang  both  solo  leads  in  several  of  the  choruses,  and  made  a 
very  favorable  impression  on  the  Topeka  audience. 

The  chorus  led  by  Luther  Jackson,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Industrial 
Institute,  showed  careful  and  thorough  training. 

A  medley  of  popular  war  songs  was  one  popular  feature,  sung  by 
the  chorus,  in  which  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Jackson  sang  several  soprano 
parts.    Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  of  Kansas  City,  was  on  the  program  for 
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Handel's  "Gavotte,"  but  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  pipe  organ  and 
the  "Gavotte"  did  not  go  well  together,  owing  to  peculiarities  on  the 
part  of  the  organ,  which  is  in  need  of  repairs.  Mr.  Jackson  played  a 
medley  of  hymns  as  a  substitute,  and  was  vigorously  encored. 

Make  it  Annual  Affair. 

The  auditorium  was  practically  filled,  the  audience  being  about  half 
white  and  half  colored.  The  chorus  had  been  trained  by  Luther  Jack- 
son. It  is  planned  to  make  the  chorus  of  two  hundred  voices  a  perma- 
nent thing  in  Topeka,  and  to  make  the  community  sing  an  annual 
affair,  Principal  G.  R.  Bridgeforth  said  last  night. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were  played  by  Robert  Jackson  and 
Malcolm  Griffith.  The  affair  was  managed  by  the  ministers  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches  of  the  city,  under  the  general  management  of  Principal 
Bridgeforth,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Institute. 

HELPS  THAT  HELP.— A  HEARTENING  MESSAGE  FROM 
FISK  ALUMNI. 

'  The  News  cannot  express  President  McKenzie's  appreciation  of  this 
fine  letter,  of  April  29,  from  Philadelphia: 

My  dear  friend,  Dr.  McKenzie: 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of  a  happening  here  in  our  city  in  which 
I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  greatly  interested  and  one  which  we  earn- 
estly hope  is  going  to  result  in  some  very  positive  good  to  the  institu- 
tion— Fisk  University — which  fills  so  large  a  place  in  our  affections; 
that  happening  was  the  formation  on  last  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Postell-Atwell  of  a  Fisk  Club  which  is  to  have 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  its  members,  the 
sending  of  an  annual  contribution  to  our  Alma  Mater,  the  preservation 
in  our  children  of  a  love  for  our  music,  and  helping  in  every  possible 
way  to  bring  Fisk  before  the  Philadelphia  public.  We  want  to  be  of 
some  definite  help  to  the  institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  us, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  a  realization  of  the  hopes  with  which  we  are  now  start- 
ing out. 

If  at  any  time  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  or  the  institution,  please 
be  free  to  call  on  us  for  our  help,  for  we  shall  certainly  try  to  make 
the  Club  measure  up  to  every  opportunity  which  may  be  afforded  to  do 
a  good  turn  for  Fisk. 

I  imagine  you  will  be  interested  to  know  the  personnel  of  the  Club 
at  this  its  beginning.  Our  register  contains  the  following  names :  Mrs. 
Pauline  Postell-Atwell,  Normal  1902;   Mrs.  Lillie  Sheffey-Buster;   Mrs. 
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Sarah  J.  Bly-Cochran,  College  1901;    Rev.  A.  Myron  Cochran,  College 
1901   Music  1902;  Mrs.  May  Reynolds- Jones,  student  between  1896  and 
1898-  Mrs.  Carrie  Sadgwar-Manly,  Normal  1894;  Mrs.  Betty  E.  Postell- 
Patterson    Normal  1894;    Miss  Annie  Postell,  Normal  1900;   and  Mrs. 
Sadie  D   Johnson-Harrison,  Normal  1907.    And  since  our  by-laws  state 
that  the  husbands,  wives,  and  children  of  Fisk  graduates  or  former 
students  may  be  admitted  to  full  membership,  there  are  several  more 
names  on  our  list,  for  there  are  children  among  us  as  follows:     Patter- 
son two  boys;  Manly,  two  boys;  Jones,  one  girl  and  two  boys;  Cochran, 
one'  girl  and  three  boys;  and  Atwell,  one  girl  and  one  boy.    There  are 
a  few  other  Fiskites  here  in  Philadelphia  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  get 
them  all  lined  up  in  this  work,  which  we  feel  is  going  to  be  a  source 
of  great  joy  to  us  all.    The  officers  of  the  Club  are  as  follows:     Presi- 
dent Mrs.  Carrie  Sadgwar-Manly,  whose  address  is  1711  Graham  Lane, 
Lam'ot  Pa.;  Vice-President,  Mrs,  Betty  Postell-Patterson,  whose  address 
is  4047  Aspen  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;   and  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr. 
A.  Myron  Cochran,  my  address  being  that  given  above.     Please  know 
that  we  are  desirous  of  being  of  all  possible  service  to  you  in  the  fur- 
thering of  the  great  work  which  you  are  doing  for  the  whole  people 
of  our  race  and  of  our  country. 

Praying  God's  blessings  upon  you,  the  student  body,  and  the  faculty, 
many  of  whom  were  known  to  us  personally  and  whom  we  remember 
with  an  ever-increasing  measure  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Rev.)  A.  Myron  Cochran. 
«!» «|»  «|» 

c 

FISK— DEAREST  SPOT. 

"I  know  of  no  spot  on  earth  dearer  to  me  than  Fisk.  As  has  been 
my  custom  for  thirty  years,  I  offer  prayers  on  each  Wednesday  for 
Fisk  University."  So  writes  Mr.  Charles  W.  Virtis,  '89,  to  President 
McKenzie  in  a  letter  asking  him  to  "kindly  accept  a  mite  order  for 
$3.50,  to  place  to  the  account  of  some  needy  student."  Mr.  Virtis  has 
been  teaching  English  in  a  large  settlement  of  Russians,  Germans,  Aus- 
trian^ and  Poles,  in  Winnipeg.  Fisk  is  grateful  for  his  gift  of  remem- 
brance. 

FORMER  STUDENT  WANTS  TO  HELP  FISK. 

Miss  Hattie  Booker,  of  Chicago,  a  former  student  of  Fisk,  has  writ 
ten  the  editor  of  The  News* a  letter  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken: 

"In  the  last  issue  of  The  News,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  is  ai 
announcement  of  the  gifts  made  to  Fisk.  On  the  bottom  is  a  spaa 
left  for  contributions.     Please  send  me  a  few  copies  of  these  covers 
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I  have  a  few  friends  I  know  will  help.  Fisk  has  given  me  a  life-long 
foundation,  and  I  feel  I  can  help,  and  show  my  appreciation  also  at 
this  needed  time." 

FIVE-DOLLAR  WAR  STAMP  FOR  FISK. 

President  McKenzie  is  very  much  pleased  at  the  receipt  of  a  five- 
dollar  war  stamp  from  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Foster,  N'15,  of  Nashville.  Such 
gifts  as  these  prove  that  Fisk  graduates  are  appreciative  of  the  educa- 
tional privileges  they  have  enjoyed  at  the  University. 

♦|»  ♦$♦  «s» 

Fisk  has  received  a  gift  of  $10.00  from  the  following  graduates  of 
the  University  who  are  engaged  in  work  at  the  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Institute,  at  Topeka:  Mr.  Luther  Jackson,  '15;  Mrs.  Dotie  Miller 
Bridgeforth,  N'13,  wife  of  the  Principal;  Miss  Cora  L.  Boulder,  M'17; 
and  Miss  Mamie  A.  Turner,  '17. 

The  University  highly  appreciates  this  gift,  and  is  well  pleased  to 
[earn  of  the  excellent  work  which  these  sons  and  daughters  are  doing. 
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♦£♦  «£»  ♦$♦ 


becomes  the  painful  duty  of  The  News  to  record  the  death  of 
Miss  Matilda  Griffin,  N'08,  a  few  months  ago  at  her  home  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  She  had  been  ill  for  quite  a  while  and  her  death  was  not 
entirely  unexpected.  Miss  Griffin  had  been  a  very  successful  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  in  Birmingham  ami  was  very  useful  in  the  church 
and  music  circles  of  the  city. 

Just  a  little  while  ago  another  worker  was  called  from  his  labors. 
Principal  B.  F.  Darrell,  '93,  of  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  High  School,  died  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a  faithful  servant,  and  a  graduate  of  Fisk  of 
whom  the  University  is  proud. 

«!» <*§*  •«£♦ 

Miss  Alma  Mabel  Ross,  of  the  class  of  1909,  has  also  passed  from 

the  society  of  men.    A  teacher  in  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  she  had  given  back 

3  her  fellows,  many  times  over,  the  cost  of  her  education,  and  had 

justified  the  training  which  she  received  in  Fisk  when  her  "last  came." 

She  was  a  splendid  worker  and  a  beautiful  gentlewoman. 
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"For,  as  I  take  it,  universal  history, 
the  history  of  what  man  has  accom- 
plished in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the 
history  of  the  great  men  who  have 
worked  here.  They  were  the  leaders 
of  men,  these  great  ones;  the  model- 
ers, patterns,  and  in  a  wide  sense  crea- 
tors, of  whatsoever  the  general  mass 
of  men  contrived  to  do  or  to  attain." 

— Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship. 

j^  "It  is  natural  to  believe  in  great        ^ 

*        men." 

-{^Emerson,  Uses  of  Great  Men. 

"If  anyjnan  desire  to  be  first,  the 
same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant 
offall." 

"Whosoever! will  be  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister." 

— Jesus. 
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Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  is  secure  among  the  immortals. 

His  soul  is  marching  on,  softening,  the  hearts  of  white  men  and 
firing  the  ambition  of  his  own  race. 

One  cannot  read  his  life  without  reflecting  upon  that  period 
when  he  would  have  been  tempted  to  sell  out  heaven  for  a  little 
more  education  on  earth. 

At  no  distant  day  some  other  Dunbar,  sick  with  declining 
hope,  will  turn  an  inquiring  look  toward  Fisk  University. 
And  he  need  not  look  in  vain. 

The  beginnings  are  already  at  hand.  The  fund  that  would 
provide  for  this  exceptional  student  of  promise  has  an  actual 
existence,  named  in  honor  of  the  poet  immortal. 

Every  year  Julius  N.  Avendorph,  of  Chicago,  a  close  com- 
panion of  Dunbar,  has  given  in  that  city  a  memorial  celebra- 
tion, and  now  this  series  of  celebrations  has  been  the  means  of 
rearing  a  real  monument  built  upon  the  very  lines  of  Dunbar's 
early  yearning,  and  that  would  give  him,  if  living,  the  keenest 
gratification. 

The  fund  was  hardly  started  before  a  generous  recipient  of  a 
legacy  agreed  to  add  to  it  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  given  by 
others. 

Every  lover  of  sentiment  turned  to  practical  account,  every- 
one desiring  to  help  build  a  fitting  monument  to  Dunbar,  every- 
one who  desires  that  no  student  of  exceptional  promise  who  can 
tmd  his  way  to  Fisk  need  be  dwarfed  by  lack  of  opportunity, 
.those  who  appreciate  the  value  to  the  race  of  those  who  can 
take  high  place— all  can  help. 

The  treasurer  of  the  University  has  set  apart  a  special  box 
m  his  big  iron  chest.  Send  the  gifts  direct  to  Fisk  University.' 
they  will,  with  a  like  sum,  reach  their  destination  in  the  DUN- 
BAR FUND. 


L» 


Pisk  Will  Receive  $  1 60,000.   See 


page  48. 
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Present  Members  of  the  University  Commission  on  Southern 
Race  Questions : 

B"  ^•°-^C<f°(ffS'LouiTsiaila  state  University.  F.    David  Yancey  Thomas,  University  of  Arkansas. 


William  S.  Sutton,  University  of  Texas. 
James  M.  Farr,  University  of  Florida. 
K.  P.  Brooks,  University  of  Georgia. 
W.  M.  Hun'let,  Virginia  Mililtary  Institute 
(formerly  University  of  Virginia). 


G-.    E.  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
H.  Josiah  Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
I.    James  D.  Hoskins,  University  of  Tennessee. 
J.    James  J.  Doster,  University  of  Alabama. 
K.  Wm.  L.  Kennon,  University  of  Mississippi. 


DR.  JAMES  H.  DILLARD 

President  of  the  Slater  and.  Jeanes  Fund  Boards, 

formerly  Professor  in  Tulane  University, 

New  Orleans. 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

BY  PRESIDENT  FAYETTE  AVERY  McKENZIE,  TO  CLASS  OF  1919, 
SUNDAY,  MAY  25,  1919. 


The  question  is  often  raised  in  these  days,  Has  Christianity  failed? 
and  not  altogether  without  reason.  A  similar  inquiry  with  regard  to 
education  might  with  equal  propriety  be  put  forth.  Germany  has  had  a 
reputation  for  wonderful  and  efficient  education,  and  yet,  although  that 
education  functioned  with  incredible  efficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  war, 
Germany  has  gone  down  to  ignominious  defeat.  "Gott  mit  uns"  was 
the  girdle  of  their  hopes  and  science  was  the  helmet  of  their  faith. 
Religion  and  education  did  not  avail  the  Prussian  government.  Re- 
ligion and  education  of  the  Prussian  type  never  will  avail.  The  source 
and  the  goal  of  education  were  a  mistaken  source  and  a  mistaken  goal 
in  Germany.  Lest  America  repeat  Germany's  mistake  and  push  on  to 
Germany's  sad  fate,  let  us  examine  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  attitude 
of  Christ  toward  education.  Let  us  consider  briefly  the  religious  nature 
of  education  as  revealing  the  true  mission  of  the  educated  man.  The 
two  main  ideas  that  we  shall  discover  will  center  about  (1)  Education 
as  a  religious  duty,  (2)  Education  as  the  tool  of  the  religious  life. 

Will  you  not  call  to  mind  the  49th  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Luke,  just  read  in  your  presence,  where  it  says,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business"?  The  story  that  goes  with  it  is 
one  of  the  most  winsome  stories  of  human  history.  It  stands  as  the 
epitome  of  the  childhood  spirit  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  the  Son 
of  God. 
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The  Beauty  of  Youth. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  is  youth  more  beautiful  and  more  appealing  than 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  Childish  innocence  has  blossomed  to  its  ma- 
turity, the  temptations  and  struggles  of  nascent  manhood  have  not  yet 
touched  the  countenance.  The  beauty  of  the  flower  and  the  active 
grace  of  the  young  animal  are  combined  for  the  moment  in  nature's 
noblest  creation.  And  this  is  the  one  moment  brought  by  the  sacred 
record,  before  our  eyes,  the  one  and  only  moment  between  angelic 
infancy  and  tragic  manhood  revealed  to  us  in  the  comely  youth  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  The  beauty  of  youth  is  transcendent  here.  The  incarnate 
message  of  God  to  all  young  people  is  flashed  upon  the  eternal  horizon 
to  guide  all  youth  willing  to  follow.  The  setting  of  the  picture  is  most 
appropriate.  It  represents  splendid  age  and  greatest  wisdom,  the  flower 
of  intellect  and  learning  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  a  most  distin- 
guished company;  but  staid  and  serious.  Christ  had  come  up  to  the 
glorified  Capital  city,  with  its  thousand  attractions,  but  there  was  only 
one  thing  that  attracted  Him — the  university — and  at  that  absorbing 
spot  everything  was  forgotten,  even  His  own  family.  In  thirsty 
humility  He  bows  at  the  seat  of  learning,  and  then  in  astonishment  He 
turns  to  his  bewildered  parents  and  says  to  them,  and  through  them 
to  every  child  of  every  age,  "Didn't  you  know  that  I  must  be  about  my 
Father's  business?"  Didn't  you  know  that  the  business  of  a  boy  is  to 
learn,  to  get  an  education? 

Christ  came  to  the  earth  to  serve;  He  knew  He  could  not  serve 
completely  unless  He  learned  all  that  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  learn 
preparatory  to  that  service.  He  knew  enough  to  know  that  others, 
especially  at  the  university,  knew  more  than  He.  He  was  humble 
enough  to  put  Himself  at  their  feet.  He  was  wise  enough  to  struggle 
to  know.  He  was  devout  enough  to  accept  education  as  a  duty.  He 
"must"  be  about  this  business;  He  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  To  be 
true  to  God,  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  university. 

In  this  incident  and  its  outcome,  let  me  repeat,  you  will  recognize 
two  great  principles  of  life:  first  the  principle  of  the  religious  obliga- 
tion of  education;  second,  the  principle  that  education  is  for  service, 
not  of  self,  but  of  others.  Christ  accepted  the  obligation  of  education 
that  He  might  first  live  and  then  die  for  men.  His  divinity  is  demon- 
strated by  the  principles  to  which  He  subjected  Himself;  namely:  Duty 
and  Sacrifice. 

1.     THE  SACRED  DUTY  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  make  out  that  Christ  went  to  college 
in  the  sense  that  a  boy  goes  to  Harvard  or  Vanderbilt  or  Fisk.  Condi 
tions  are  vastly  different  now,  but  the  principle  that  drove  Christ  t< 
the  Temple  2,000  years  ago  should  be  the  principle  that  compels  boys 
to  go  to  Harvard  and  Vanderbilt  and  Fisk  today.    Whatever  of  knowl- 
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edge,  of  training,  of  education,  there  may  be  within  reach  that  will 
contribute  to  the  great  end  of  true  service  to  the  world — that  knowl- 
edge and  that  training  and  that  education  become  obligatory  upon  him 
who  would  follow  Jesus. 

To  be  more  simple,  the  principle  is  this:  If  I  can  do  a  better  and 
a  bigger  service  in  the  world  by  getting  an  education,  then  my  religion 
is  a  fraud  if  I  do  not  get  it.  I  "must"  do  this,  whether  I  feel  like  it  or 
not.    I  "must"  prepare  to  do  the  most  good  I  can  for  the  world. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  one  should  go  to  college.  Some 
people  are  not  adapted  to  college  education.  Perhaps  they  should  not 
try  to  get  it.  They  may  serve  as  truly  as  the  college  man.  Each  must 
seek  diligently  to  develop  the  peculiar  talent  he  has,  and  each  then 
will  win  the  plaudit,  "Well  done." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  means  not  only  that  each  indi- 
vidual must  accept  his  responsibility  to  secure  all  the  education  within 
the  reach  of  his  capabilities,  but  that  organized  society,  and  especially 
the  organized  church,  must  preach  the  doctrine  of  education  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  in  church,  and  on  the  streets,  and  in  the  homes. 
When  religion  is  the  force  that  moves  every  one  who  goes  to  school  and 
to  college,  the  great  proportion  of  our  troubles  will  disappear.  Whole 
races  of  people  are  poor  for  lack  of  education.  Discriminations  of  all 
sorts  will  continue  as  long  as  the  education  of  different  groups  is  dif- 
ferent. The  poverty  of  the  world  is  a  poverty  of  brains.  The  mean- 
ness of  the  world  is  more  ignorance  than  viciousness. 

It  was  a  Greek  who  said,  "Let  me  write  the  songs  of  the  people 
and  I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws."  I  would  say,  Let  me  determine 
the  education  of  my  people  and  I  care  not  who  writes  the  laws.  A 
virtuous,  educated  people  can  not  long  be  oppressed.  An  ignorant 
people  will  always  be  oppressed. 

It  would  be  possible  to  emphasize  the  economic  and  financial  advan- 
tages that  come  from  better  education.  But  they  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  advantages.  The 
removal  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  poverty  of  the  world  is  much 
more  difficult  and  much  more  important  than  the  removal  of  its  ma- 
terial poverty. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  best  that  is  possible  to  man  represents  what  man  owes  to 
God.    Possibility  and  duty  are  synonymous. 

"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?"  To  grow, 
to  receive  instruction,  to  struggle  upward  in  my  spirit,  is  my  essential 
duty.  It  shall  attest  my  divinity,  and  show  other  men  how  to  achieve 
their  divinity. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  getting  of  an  education  is  a  sacred  duty, 
(first)  because  Christ  set  the  example,  and  (second)  because  God  has 
endowed  man  with  powers  which  he  has  no  right  not  to  use,  but  which 
he  can  use  only  through  education?     He  who  hides  his  talent  in  a 
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napkin   shall   later   on   repent  with   weeping  and   gnashing  of  teeth. 
They  who  study  rightly  study  as  under  the  direct  command  of  God. 

Two  Important  Corollaries. 

Two  corollaries  flow  with  clear  conviction  from  these  principles. 
First,  when  the  students  of  the  world  accept  education  as  a  conscious 
religious  duty,  the  shallowness  and  the  superficialities  of  much  of  their 
attitudes  will  disappear.  What  student  today  measures  his  allegiance 
to  Christ  by  his  attitude  toward  his  lessons,  his  teachers,  and  his  col- 
lege? What  student  comes  daily  into  the  University  as  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies?  Christ  sat  in  appreciative  reverence  and  awe  before  even 
those  teachers  who  should  later  sentence  Him  for  His  innocence  to 
ignominy  and  to  death.  The  quality  that  makes  for  reverent  awe  is 
found  in  the  student  rather  than  in  the  teacher.  Christ  would  be 
reverent  in  any  school.  Too  often  our  youth  of  today  would  be  reverent 
nowhere.  The  Christian  student  is  humble,  serious,  and  eagerly  indus- 
trious. 

The  second  corollary  is  like  unto  the  first.  When  the  teachers  of 
the  world  accept  their  work  as  a  primary  religious  function,  when 
they  remember  that  they  must  measure  their  religious  duty  and  their 
religious  achievement  by  the  distance  they  carry  their  students  toward 
the  full  possibilities  latent  in  them,  they  will  not  so  often  wait  to  dis- 
cover what  public  opinion  says.  They  will  think  of  themselves  not  as 
infallible  but  as  inspired,  to  do  the  best  that  they  know.  They  will 
think  of  themselves  as  leaders,  not  followers.  They  will  think  that 
in  so  far  as  they  know  what  will  carry  the  students  farthest,  that  they 
are  under  divine  orders  to  do.  When  this  spirit  is  evident  the  college 
will  be  entitled  to  all  the  reverence  which  the  students  are  in  Christian 
duty  bound  to  give. 

A  third  reason  why  education  is  imperative  is  found  in  the  world- 
unity  which  will  result  from  the  common  struggle  of  men  the  world 
over  to  learn  under  the  inspiration  of  the  one  God  all  that  man  can 
know  of  universal  truth. 

Relation  of  World-Peace  to  World-Unity. 

In  these  days  of  aspiration  for  world-peace  we  should  especially 
remember  that  world-peace  is  based  upon  world-unity,  and  that  world- 
unity  is  based  upon  like  thinking.  The  federation  of  the  world  ulti- 
mately means  a  world-culture  and  a  world-civilization.  Out  of  present 
diversities  must  ultimately  come  a  great  common  ideal,  a  great  com- 
mon philosophy,  a  great  common  world-program.  Into  the  great  melt- 
ing pot  of  time  the  nations  of  the  world  must  throw  their  best  and 
their  all,  and  from  the  melting  pot  all  must  receive  in  equal  share  the 
golden  nuggets  that  shall  make  possible  the  future  age  of  peace.  There 
can  be  no  fundamentally  separate  culture  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  of  Africa, 
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or  of  America.  Christ  recognized  no  racial  varieties  of  allegiance  to 
truth.  There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  for  a  world  that  insists  upon 
the  perpetuation  of  peculiarities  just  because  they  are  peculiarities. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  submission  to  the  red  flag  of  anarchistic 
chaos  which  poses  under  the  splendid  name  of  internationalism.  Just 
as  the  integrity  of  a  race  or  nation  depends  upon  the  integrity  and 
solidity  of  the  family,  so  the  ultimate  possibility  of  a  unified  humanity 
depends  upon  the  self-conscious  unity  and  self-sufficient  energy  which 
first  makes  the  smaller  group  or  nations  efficient  within  itself.  As 
Europe  emerges  from  the  limitations  set  by  primitive  ignorance  and 
narrowness  there  will  be  no  place  on  that  little  territory  for  a  score  of 
nations.  The  tiny  nationettes  already  there  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion will  be  justified  only  as  they  become  definite  agencies  for  the 
creation  of  a  nation  at  least  as  large  as  all  of  Europe.  Tinyness  is 
anti-Christian  and  suicidal.  We  have  no  place  in  the  United  States  for 
a  Northern  mind  or  a  Southern  mind,  a  rural  mind  or  an  urban  mind. 
We  have  no  place  for  an  Italian  culture,  a  Japanese  culture,  or  a 
Scandinavian  culture.  The  sympathetic  friend  who  would  preserve  the 
Indian  in  his  primitive  habits  and  activities  is  working  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indan  race.  He  who  would  set  up  different  standards, 
moral  or  intellectual,  for  colored  people  and  white  people  in  the  coun- 
try is  untrue  to  both  groups  and  disloyal  to  the  nation.  Ideas  and 
ideals  know  no  boundaries  of  race  or  color  or  geography.  One  common 
body  of  thought,  one  common  philosophy,  is  the  common  heritage  of  all 
men  everywhere.  Let  no  man  set  for  himself  any  standard  less  than 
the  best  because  of  the  supposed  peculiarities  of  his  race.  Today  we 
must  fight  for  one  country,  one  flag,  one  civilization.  Tomorrow,  the 
federation  of  the  world,  the  parliament  of  mankind. 

"Wist  ye  not  that  ye  must  be  about  your  Father's  business?"  Tur- 
moil and  trouble,  persecution  and  suffering,  cruelties  and  murders 
almost  fill  the  world  today,  and  there  are  two  great  reasons  for  it.  Men 
have  not  been  studying  to  know  the  will  of  their  Father — God.  Too 
often  they  have  not  worshiped  the  God  of  the  universe.  Each  nation 
has  substituted,  in  fact  if  not  in  words,  a  territorial  God.  The  English- 
man prays  to  the  God  of  England,  the  German  to  the  God  of  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Russian  to  the  God  of  Russians.  "Prosper  us,  O  our  God," 
is  the  prayer  of  all.  Does  the  white  man  pray  to  the  God  of  the  black 
man?  Does  the  black  man  pray  to  the  God  of  the  white  man?  God 
is  one  God,  the  God  of  the  universe,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  No 
peace  on  earth,  no  league  of  nations,  can  long  persist  except  under  the 
acknowledged  rulership  of  one  God. 

"Wist  ye  not  that  ye  must  be  about  your  Father's  business?"  The 
sacred  obligation  of  education  is  based  (1)  upon  the  binding  character 
of  Christ's  example,  (2)  upon  the  obligation  to  become  individually 
all  that  God  created  man  for,  and  (3)  upon  the  obligation  to  preach 
and  set  up  the  kingdom  of  peace  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
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2.     EDUCATION  FOR  SERVICE. 

The  object  of  education  is  service.  The  Christian  is  servant  to  the 
needs  of  the  world.  The  wider  and  loftier  the  range  of  vision,  the 
greater  the  needs  appear,  and  the  more  compelling  the  obligation  to 
serve.  He  that  is  truly  greatest  in  spirit  among  you  is  driven  by  the 
divinity  within  to  gird  himself  and  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  lowliest. 
Personal  advantage,  comfort,  even  safety  are  forgotten  in  proportion 
as  the  vision  of  need  becomes  clear. 

Education  that  is  Christian  gives  vision  of  this  sort.  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  say,  the  education  of  the  Christian  gives  vision.  Unfortu- 
nately, education,  at  least  college  education,  too  commonly  seems  to 
cloud  the  vision.  Sympathy  with  the  less  fortunate  seems  to  lessen  as 
good  fortune  enables  a  man  to  climb  out  of  the  common  mass.  More 
of  grasping,  less  of  sacrifice  too  often  seems  to  be  the  result  of  college 
training.  This  may  be  the  fault  of  both  teacher  and  taught,  but  which 
is  the  guiding  principle,  which  determines  the  choice  of  the  college 
graduate,  reward  for  self  or  need  of  others?  Think  for  a  moment,  who 
among  us  thinks  first  of  the  needs  of  others  and  not  of  the  ambition 
of  self?  Let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  how  the  service  of  the 
strong  has  meant  the  redemption  of  the  weak,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
people.  Think  of  Moses.  Born  of  a  slave  race  in  slavery,  saved  from 
early  death  only  by  the  strategy  of  his  mother  and  the  mercy  of  the 
princess  of  the  master  race.  Brought  up  in  the  alien  civilization  but 
privileged  to  learn  all  that  that  dominant  civilization  could  offer,  he 
drank  with  eager  thirst  and  became  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time, 
the  law-giver  of  his  own  race,  the  substantial  founder  of  the  moral 
code  of  all  races  and  of  all  times.  His  abilities  and  his  zeal  made  him 
acceptable  in  the  king's  palace.  All  that  position  and  wealth  and  favor 
could  give  were  at  his  disposal.  Leisure  and  ease  and  power  were  at 
his  command  if  he  would  accept  them.  Education  apparently  had  paid. 
Education,  however,  proved  real  in  his  case,  for  he  refused  to  accept 
distinction,  power,  and  money.  The  vision  of  the  need  of  his  people 
was  too  imperative.  His  very  power  was  a  call  to  serve  the  greatest 
need.  So  he  forsook  all  to  go  with  his  people  into  the  dangers  and 
poverties  of  the  wilderness.  His  life  has  sometimes  been  called  a  fail- 
ure. It  was  a  life  of  loneliness.  His  people  did  not  appreciate  him. 
They  sometimes  refused  to  follow  him.  He  never  reached  the  promised 
land;  he  died  alone;  not  even  his  body  was  cared  for  after  his  death. 
And  yet  he  saved  his  people.  He  founded  anew  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful peoples  of  all  times  and  he  ranks  today  as  one  of  the  few  great- 
est statesmen  and  builders  in  the  history  of  mankind.  His  education 
was  founded  on  religion;  he  forsook  every  personal  and  easy  gain. 
He  gave  himself  for  his  people.  He  saved  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
so  he  saved  his  own  soul.  His  permanent  fame  was  made  possible  and 
measured  by  his  sacrifice  of  self. 
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The  principle  I  am  suggesting  has  had  innumerable  exemplifica- 
tions. The  hope  of  future  world-peace  is  brightened  by  all  the  devices 
which  are  sending  the  youth  of  many  races  to  the  schools  of  other 
races  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  to  carry  the  message  of  aspira- 
tion and  achievement  back  to  their  own.  I  heard  a  young  man  from 
Africa  at  Hampton  the  other  day  tell  in  splendid  fashion  of  his  struggle 
for  an  education  and  of  his  intention  to  return  to  Africa  because  of 
the  great  need  of  his  people. 

The  Call  of  Africa. 

Africa  is  calling  today  as  Africa  never  called  before.  The  conditions 
of  need  are  perhaps  no  worse,  no  more  appealing  than  for  generations 
past,  but  the  doors  are  more  numerous,  the  opportunities  for  efficient 
service  such  as  never  were  before.  Our  Fisk  graduate,  Mrs.  Althea 
Brown  Edmiston,  is  an  example  of  one  who  through  religious  education 
caught  the  vision,  and  who  has  given  and  is  giving  of  herself  in  the 
homeland  of  her  people  and  to  the  people  most  in  need.  The  daughter 
of  captives,  she,  like  Joseph  of  old,  is  giving  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
captors  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  her  own  achievements  to  the 
family  from  whom  she  was  stolen.  Like  Moses,  she  is  laying  the 
moral  and  spiritual  foundations  upon  which  to  build  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Promised  Land. 

I  hope  that  some  time  Fisk,  or  if  not  Fisk  alone,  the  combined 
Negro  schools  of  America,  may  set  up  an  institution  of  light  in  Africa 
on  as  high  a  plane  as  such  universities  as  Yale  and  Princeton  maintain 
for  the — to  them — foreign  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  From  Fisk  there 
ought  to  go  from  year  to  year  men  and  women  of  humble  spirit  able 
and  willing  and  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  highest  of  universal 
standards  for  that  land  of  teeming  millions,  sitting  now  in  darkness, 
but  capable  of  a  most  splendid  civilization.  The  obligation  of  educated 
Negroes  to  Africa  is  as  clear  as  it  is  tremendous.  Africa  sits  in  a 
slavery  today  far  worse  than  the  slavery  in  the  United  States  before 
1860 — as  much  worse  as  the  slavery  of  the  spirit  is  worse  than  the 
slavery  of  the  body.  Africa  will  be  freed  not  by  legislators  or  by  legis- 
lation, but  by  religion  and  education.  To  fail  to  give  these  is  to  become 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  and  misery  over  many  parts 
of  the  dark  continent.  First,  the  liberator  must  secure  for  himself  the 
most  rigid  and  most  complete  education.  Then  he  must  carry  the 
message  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Religion  and  education  incar- 
nate, and  they  alone,  will  save  Africa. 

The  Rural  South  Beckons. 

But  today  there  is  another,  a  broader  and  more  universal  obliga- 
tion, which  we  must  consider.  Wherever  people  are,  wherever  need 
is,   there   is   the  field   of  bounden   duty.     Wherever  people   are   most 
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numerous,  wherever  need  is  the  greatest,  there  is  the  loudest  call.  He 
that  hath  eyes  to  see  let  him  see.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him 
hear.  The  great  need  of  the  colored  people  today  is  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  South.  No  burden  should  lie  upon  the  heart  of  the  edu- 
cated Negro  today  so  heavily  as  the  burden  of  the  need  of  the  people 
away  out  in  the  country.  It  is  a  more  critical  need  than  is  the  need  in 
Africa.  The  inspiration  of  Africa  is  destined  to  come  from  America, 
if  America  is  ready  in  her  heart  to  give  inspiration.  Are  the  college 
men  and  the  college  women  inspired  today — inspired  to  sacrificial 
service?  Can  they  hear  the  Macedonian  call?  Christ  built  His  King- 
dom upon  the  common  people  and  the  common  people  have  builded  it 
down  the  centuries.  Are  the  collegians  inspired?  Then  go  forth,  ye 
Student  Volunteers  for  Rural  Welfare,  go  forth  where  the  fields  are 
ripe  to  the  harvest.  Let  a  thousand  of  you  go  forth  for  a  single  year 
to  the  one-room  schools  of  the  South  and  the  sacrifice,  the  knowledge, 
the  religion  of  each  of  you  will  inspire  ten  more,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  upward  march  will  have  been  made.  The  march  of  that  ten  thou- 
sand might  not  ever  be  commemorated  in  rhyme  or  verse,  and  yet  that 
army  would  save  millions  of  men  from  a  defeat  worse  than  Waterloo — 
out  of,  not  into,  the  jaws  of  death,  would  march  those  ten  thousand. 
Jesus  Christ  founded  His  Kingdom  upon  the  education  He  could  give 
twelve  men  in  three  years. 

Would  it  pay  to  heed  the  call?  Would  it  pay  to  give  a  year  of  time 
to  the  neediest  of  the  people?  Listen,  did  it  pay  Jesus  Christ  to  give 
up  every  personal  ambition,  every  comfort — to  become  a  wanderer 
without  a  home — to  seek  diligently  every  knowledge  and  every  wisdom 
and  to  spend  it  all  in  three  years  upon  the  uncomprehending  multitude 
and  a  dozen  men  who  understood  only  in  part — to  suffer,  to  be  perse- 
cuted, buffeted,  crucified,  and  to  die — did  it  pay?  He  gave  His  all — 
and  found  His  all  in  the  leadership  of  the  centuries,  in  the  rulership  of 
the  universe  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  divinity  which  is  His  and 
which  in  part  may  be  yours.  Christ  received  His  pay  not  in  the  tinsels 
and  baubles  of  time,  but  in  the  verities  that  feed  the  soul  throughout 
the  unending  eternities. 

"My  Father's  Business" — Its  Meaning. 

"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business?"  I  must 
prepare  to  the  utmost  that  I  may  achieve  my  highest  self  and  give  it 
to  the  world.  I  shall  not  be  true  to  God  or  man  if  I  give  less  than  my 
utmost  best.  I  shall  not  be  true  to  God  or  man  unless  I  give  myself 
away.  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that  loseth  his  life 
even  as  I  lose  mine,  he  shall  save  both  the  world  and  himself. 

If  Christ  had  to  be  about  the  business  of  self-improvement,  how 
much  more  ought  we  to  be  sober  and  serious,  eager  and  enthusiastic, 
intent  upon  the   unremitting  task   of  self-improvement!      Sober   and 
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serious,  eager  and  enthusiastic,  intent  upon  the  best  and  greatest  pos- 
sible preparation  for  self-forgetting  service  of  the  needy  ones  of  earth. 
This  is  the  message  of  the  day — "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business?" 

TO  THE  SENIOR  CLASS : 

Does  the  message  of  the  morning  have  any  meaning  for  you?  Is 
not  the  baccalaureate  sermon  a  sermon  to  the  bachelors,  to  those  who 
have  completed  their  education  and  are  about  to  enter  into  the  ranks 
of  the  bachelors  of  art?  Why,  as  we  say  farewell,  should  we  attempt 
to  emphasize  a  duty  which  has  already  been  performed?  And  yet  even 
as  I  raise  these  questions,  I  know  that  you  are  the  last  ones  to  ques- 
tion your  own  need  of  education. 

The  Two  Tests  of  Education. 

There  are  two  tests  of  education  which  will  go  with  you — the  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  and  the  thirst  for  more  knowledge. 

Never  in  history  were  the  problems  of  human  association  so  numer- 
ous, so  complex,  so  difficult  as  today.  They  can  be  solved  only  by  wis- 
dom, and  yet  so  often  those  of  little  training  and  little  experience  are 
the  most  confident  of  themselves  and  most  loud  in  their  pronounce- 
ments as  to  the  solution  of  all  problems.  Let  me  suggest  that  I  hope 
you  will  never  know  so  much  again  as  you  know  today.  By  that  I  pay 
you  the  compliment  of  implying  that  you  have  started  on  the  scholar's 
road.  Humility  is  the  logical  outcome  of  education.  Every  bit  of 
knowledge  attained  brings  into  view  a  new  vista  of  things  unknown, 
and  a  corresponding  sense  of  our  own  incapacity  and  smallness.  It  is 
the  truly  ignorant  man  or  the  conscious  demagogue  who  is  loudest  in 
his  professions  of  knowledge  and  who  feels  or  indicates  the  most  pro- 
found confidence  in  himself.  In  contrast  with  such  men  remember  that 
today  is  a  real  commencement  for  you.  Your  best  education  starts 
today,  because  today  you  realize  how  little  you  know  and  how  much 
you  are  in  duty  bound  to  learn. 

The  second  test  of  the  educated  man  is  the  necessary  corollary  of 
the  first.  The  saddest  commentary  on  college  education  in  the  United 
States  is  the  almost  complete  lack  of  scholastic  and  literary  interests 
on  the  part  of  so  many  college  graduates,  and  it  indicates  a  real  failure 
to  educate.  The  life  that  turns  its  leisure  interests  to  clothes  and 
shows  and  parties  and  a  general  good  time  is  not  the  educated  life, 
but  a  life  that  continues  on  its  former  animal  level.  College  training 
of  real  worth  will  give  the  capacity,  the  thirst,  and  the  determination 
to  seek  ever  new  fountains  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  In  a  very 
genuine  sense  the  educated  man  is  not  the  man  who  has  studied,  but 
the  man  who  is  studying,  and  not  casually,  but  systematically  and 
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persistently.     In  college  you  should  acquire  a  thirst  which  you  will 
have  to  satisfy  daily  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

You  go  out  from  Fisk  University  this  week  as  examples  of  educated 
men  and  women.  Will  the  world  recognize  you  as  possessed  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Child  in  the  Temple?  Can  they  tell  that  your  growth  in 
knowledge  and  power  is  always  the  outcome  of  your  religious  duty? 
Will  they  see  that  all  your  powers  are  through  daily  sacrifice  of  self 
consecrated  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy? 

Scholars  Owe  Debt  to  Man  and  God. 

None  of  you  has  paid  for  his  education,  none  of  you  ever  can  pay. 
You  are  bought  with  a  price,  God  and  man  are  entitled  to  all  you  have. 
What  you  shall  do  with  yourself  is  a  matter  of  duty  which  you  must 
decide  for  yourself.  No  man  can  tell  you  where  your  place  is.  You 
can  not  tell  yourself,  so  long  as  ambition  for  self  rules  in  your  heart. 
Cast  out  personal  ambition  and  then  listen  to  the  call  of  need  that 
comes  loudest  to  your  ears. 

When  you  have  heard  and  answered  the  call,  let  no  man  confuse 
you  because  it  is  this  or  that,  let  no  man  tempt  you  away  from  the 
special  service  which  God  has  revealed  as  yours.  But  remember  that 
you  have  a  duty  of  influence  as  well  as  a  duty  of  service  through 
activity.  Carry  the  message  wherever  you  go.  Teach  the  people  every- 
where that  education  is  a  duty  as  imperative  as  religion,  because  it  is 
a  part  of  the  religious  life. 

The  world  is  hungry  for  your  coming — if  you  are  carrying  the  bread 
of  life.  The  world  wants  life  and  wants  it  more  abundantly.  It  is 
rushing  madly  hither  and  thither  seeking,  it  knows  not  what,  and 
starving  on  the  husks  of  glittering  unrealities.  Yours  should  be  the 
quiet  voice  and  the  sacrificial  example  calling  the  people  back  to  the 
realities  of  the  spirit. 

"Hear  the  lambs  a-crying,  0  hear  the  lambs  a-crying."  It  takes  a 
heart  to  feel  the  great  need  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  who 
wait  for  the  shepherding  of  their  lives.  Can  you  walk  the  streets  by 
day,  can  you  dream  the  dreams  of  night,  without  a  breaking  heart  as 
you  see  and  remember  the  little  ones  and  the  youth  who  might  go  to 
school  if  they  would,  and  the  little  ones  and  the  youth  who  go  to  the 
little  cabin  school-house  and  find  no  sufficient  inspiration  there?  0, 
hear  the  lambs  a-crying! 

Life  Without  Sacrificial  Love  is  Naught. 

O,  remember  there  is  no  education  worth  while  and  no  life  worth 
while  that  is  not  based  on  sacrificial  love!  It  is  possible  to  wave  the 
wand  of  power  and  turn  everything  in  your  path  to  gold.  Honors 
may  accompany  you,  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  may  ring  in  your 
ears.    Houses  and  lands  may  multiply  in  your  possession,  but  they  will 
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avail  you  nothing,  if  they  do  not  represent  your  unfailing  love  to  your 
neighbor.  Your  wand  will  some  time  turn  into  the  hissing  serpent. 
Your  gold  will  prove  to  be  fool's  gold,  pyrites  heavy  as  iron  to  weigh 
it  down.  Let  your  wand  be  the  wand  of  love,  and  it  will  turn  the 
humblest  hut  into  a  palace  of  pure  delight,  past  where  the  river  of 
life  shall  flow  in  unceasing  beauty,  and  where  the  tree  of  life  shall 
supply  you  with  every  manner  of  fruit. 

Seniors,  we  crown  you  as  bachelors  of  arts.  We  send  you  out  as 
examples  of  wisdom.  Shall  the  world  be  led  astray  by  your  walk  and 
conversation?  Shall  the  world  know  that  you  have  drunk  of  the  fount 
of  true  wisdom?  Shall  the  world  see  that  you  have  for  yourself  and 
for  them  found  wherein  reality  and  truth  and  happiness  lie?  Or  shall 
the  world  go  unwarned  of  you  as  they  push  on  as  of  old  to  the  age-long 
goal  of  disappointment?  Can  you  tell  them  that  except  as  ye  and  they 
become  as  little  children,  ye  and  they  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  King- 
dom? 

Choose  Ye,  This  Day. 

Seniors,  two  crowns  are  offered  you  today.  One  is  the  crown  of 
earthly  success.  If  you  wish  that  crown  take  your  stock  of  learning 
and  push  hard  for  the  places  of  distinction  and  wealth  and  power,  and 
if  you  use  reasonable  care  you  will  succeed.  You  may  die  worth  a 
million  dollars.  Your  tombstone  will  bear  testimony  to  your  distin- 
guished career.  The  other  crown  is  the  crown  of  service,  you  may 
find  it  in  the  place  of  greatest  obscurity.  It  may  be  purchased  out  of 
the  poverty  of  privation,  suffering,  struggle,  and  sacrifice.  But  that 
crown  will  grow  in  beauty  as  the  years  go  by  and  shine  as  a  circlet  of 
stars  about  your  head  as  the  eternities  roll  on.  Which  crown  have  you 
chosen? 

We  congratulate  you,  O  Bachelors,  that  the  gates  of  wisdom  stand 
ajar  before  you.  Ye  shall  enter  in  if  ye  remember  the  example  of  Him 
who  said  for  youth  and  for  age,  for  school-boy  and  for  college  graduate, 
"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  (always)  be  about  my  Father's  business?" 
Go  forth  to  the  business  of  your  Father  and  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty shall  rest  upon  you  and  abide. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION  ON  SOUTHERN 
RACE  QUESTIONS. 


Will  the  reader  kindly  close  this  magazine  and  study  carefully  the 
faces  of  the  men  who  compose  the  "University  Commission  on  Southern 
Race  Questions,"  printed  on  the  first  cover  page?  Thanks!  Now  read 
over  carefully  the  list  of  institutions  which  they  represent.  Again, 
thanks!  Turn  now  to  the  second  cover  page  and  study  the  face  there. 
Keep  your  impressions  to  yourself  and  let  me  try  to  write  of  some 
things  that  have  been  in  my  mind  since  Saturday,  April  26,  1919. 

The  group  on  the  cover  page  is  the  successors  to  the  first  Commis- 
sion, called  in  1912,  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  whose  picture  appears 
next,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee — home  of  progressive  thinking  in  the 
South  on  the  race  question — "to  foster  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  race  question  in  the  South." 

"A  Scientific  Approach." 

That  Commission  sat  in  President  McKenzie's  office  a  few  days  ago 
in  an  effort  to  hear  a  frank  discussion  "at  Fisk  University  of  what  the 
colored  people  are  thinking  on  the  reconstruction  problems  of  the 
South."  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted 
the  truth,  and  made  emphatic  the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  the 
colored  men  to  speak  should  hold  nothing  back,  on  the  ground  that 
proper  measures  could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  two  race  groups  are 
not  frank  with  each  other. 

A  faculty  group  sat  there,  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  men  of  the 
Commission  and  wondering  how  far  they  meant  for  the  speakers  to  go 
in  responding  to  the  insistent  demand  for  "frankness."  All  recognized 
that  so  far  as  the  stage  setting  was  concerned,  the  Commission  was 
making  "a  scientific  aw&roach"  to  the  study  of  the  race  question;  for 
the  dogged  determination  to  have  the  truth  about  any  question  is,  in 
essence,  the  scientific  approach  to  the  question  at  issue. 

Maintaining  the  Scientific  Attitude. 

But  many  soldiers  have  marched  resolutely  up  the  hill  of  battle 
only  to  turn  immediately  and  march  down  again,  with  equal  resolution. 
Would  the  Commission  maintain  its  scientific  attitude?  Could  it, 
would   it  look  bald,   naked,   disagreeable   facts   in   the   face   with   the 
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steadfastness  with  which  the  eagle  gazes  upon  the  brightness  of  the 
sun?  In  plain  words,  having  asked  colored  men  and  women  to  speak 
the  truth  about  what  they  felt  on  the  race  question,  would  this  body 
of  Southern  white  men  quail  before  that  truth  and  say  to  the  speakers, 
as  did  Festus  to  the  eloquent  Paul:  "Thou  art  beside  thyself;  much 
learning  doth  make  thee  mad"? 

I  might  just  as  well  say  here  that  there  were  some  who  gazed  into 
the  faces  of  the  Commission,  and,  remembering  that  frankness  on  the 
race  question  has  not  always  been  counted  a  virtue,  were  seriously 
wrestling  with  the  problem  and  wondering  how  far  the  colored  speakers 
should  go.  That  this  is  true,  was  proven  by  one  speaker  who  told  how 
greatly  encouraged  she  was  to  have  witnessed  an  occasion  in  which 
colored  people  as  well  as  white  people  were  permitted  to  say  what  they 
wanted  to  say  on  the  race  problems  of  the  South.  But  the  Commission, 
under  most  trying  circumstances,  held  their  ground  and  maintained  the 
scientific  attitude.  They  had  asked  for  the  truth,  and,  please  Gk)d,  they 
sat  like  grim  stoics  of  old  and  listened  to  that  truth  to  the  last  full 
measure. 

If  the  eyes  of  any  member  of  that  Commission  ever  fall  upon  these 
lines,  I  hope  that  as  they  read  these  words  they  will  be  assured  that 
the  writer  knew  what  a  trial  it  was  for  the  members  to  sit  so  patiently 
while  colored  spokesmen  laid  bare-  the  heart  of  a  race;  and  that  his 
sympathy  was  just  as  keen  for  the  Commission-hearers  as  for  those 
whose  cause  was  being  pleaded.  He  comes  of  a  race  whose  kindness 
of  heart  has  been  one  of  its  most  lovable  traits. 

"Several"  Who  Tried  to  Serve. 

Several  colored  persons,  with  the  kindliness  of  heart  characteristic 
of  our  race  gave  to  the  Commission  what  seemed  to  the  former  the 
grounds  of  grievance  of  our  people.  They  were  passing  kind  in  the 
delicate  way  in  which  they  phrased  their  statements.  Neither  one 
attempted  to  cover  more  than  a  certain  part  of  the  ground.  They 
contributed,  each  in  his  own  way,  a  very  real  volume  of  service  to 
the  whole  cause.  I  was  proud  to  hear  them  because  they  gave  to  me 
the  assurance  that  although  my  people  are  graver  and  more  reflective 
today  than  they  have  ever  been  before — less  inclined  to  smile  than 
anyone  has  ever  seen  them  before — they  have  not  forgotten  how  to  be 
kind  in  word  and  in  deed.     These  served  in  their  own  way. 

"One"  Who  Tried  to  Serve. 

There  was  one  other  called  to  serve.  He  had  earnestly  desired  to 
say  no  word  on  the  race  question  in  the  meeting;  and  had  so  expressed 
himself  in  advance;  only  to  be  told  that  he  owed  it  to  the  Commission, 
to  the  South,  to  his  own  people,  and  to  the  country  to  be  present  and 
help  arrive  at  a  basis  of  understanding  between  the  race  groups.    Very 
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frequently,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  one  has  been  asked 
in  public  meetings,  both  of  colored  people  and  of  white  people  of  the 
South,  and  in  private  letters  and  by  magazines  to  state  what  the  Negro 
expects  out  of  the  world's  new  passion  for  justice  and  real  democracy. 
He  does  not  know  why  he  has  received  so  many  of  these  requests;  but 
they  have  come;  and  he  has  tried  to  state  accurately,  fairly,  and  truth- 
fully what  he  knows  that  his  people  want,  and  the  things  against  which 
their  very  souls  protest. 

But  he  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  conviction  that  some  have  asked 
for  the  truth,  hoping  that  pleasant  truth  and  conventional  answers 
would  be  told  and  given.  Some  have  felt  that  he  was  "nervously 
apprehensive"  about  the  race  question.     One  has  suggested  that,  "Mr. 

ought  not  to  mention  the  Negro's  grievances,  but  should  always 

talk  about  the  good  things  in  race  relations."     Another  "fears  that 

Mr.  is  pessimistic."    Still  another  person  declares  that  "There  is 

no  evidence  to  show  that  Negroes  are  not  as  contented  now  as  they 
have  always  been."  All  of  these  comments  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  had  almost  decided  to  preserve  a  studied  silence  even  when 
asked  to  tell  the  truth;  and  who  had  been  urged  not  to  absent  himself 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Race  Commission.  That  man,  and  he  was  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  remembering  the  fine  Christianity  and  the  broad 
humanity  of  so  many  of  the  white  people  with  whom  he  has  spent  his 
life  here  in  the  South;  the  anxiety  of  some  of  the  fine  white  people 
whom  he  knows  here  to  help  make  our  race  relations  what  they  should 
be;  and  the  mandate  which  every  colored  person  who  speaks  or  writes 
on  the  race  question  holds  from  his  own  people  to  "tell  the  truth  about 
what  we  feel  or  keep  quiet,"  decided  that  duty  was  more  imperative 
than  personal  inclination;  and  he  went  and  placed  himself  at  the 
services  of  the  University  Race  Commission — a  body  composed  entirely 
of  white  men  who  were  born  in  the  South,  educated  in  the  South, 
whose  interests  are  in  the  South,  and  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the 
traditions  of  the  South. 

Confidence  in  the  South  Defined. 

The  writer  sat  and  studied  thoughtfully  the  faces  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  more  intently,  he  is  sure,  than  did  the  reader  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  He  watched  the  shadows  come  and  go  on 
the  faces  of  these  men  while  Negroes  laid  bare  their  hearts;  and  when 
his  own  time  came,  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  saw  written  on  those 
faces,  and  felt  that  he  was  to  address  a  body  of  Southern  white  men 
who  were  and  are  as  grimly  determined  to  set  our  mutual  house  of 
the  South  in  order  with  respect  to  our  race  relations  as  were  the  people 
of  the  South  to  rebuild  its  waste  places,  after  its  armies  had  "marched 
home  in  defeat  and  not  in  victory — in  pathos  and  not  in  splendor,"  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  to  quote  the  immortal  Henry  W.  Grady. 
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And  the  writer 'was  at  home  with  his  own  people,  even  though  they 
are  white  and  he  is  black;  and  he  talked  to  them  freely,  frankly,  fear- 
lessly, because  he  believed  in  and  trusted  them  and  because  James  H. 
Dillard  sat  there. 

Again  and  again  many  of  the  writer's  own  people  have  asked  him 
if  he  really  believes  in  the  good  faith  of  his  white  neighbors;  and 
many  of  his  white  friends  in  the  South  have  asked  him :  "Do  you  really 
believe  that  we  are  trying  now  as  we  have  never  done  before  to  pro- 
mote peaceable  relations  between  the  two  races?"  Here  is  his  answer: 
So  thoroughly  does  he  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  many  of  these  men 
of  the  South  that  he  is  willing  to  be  misunderstood  for  a  while  that 
he  may  tell  them  the  actual  facts  about  the  state  of  the  Negro's  mind, 
even  though  the  bare  telling  seems  unkind.  So  kindly  does  he  feel  to 
all  his  neighbors  that  he  regards  it  as  the  sum  of  unkindness  to  pre- 
tend that  Negroes  think  one  thing  when  he  and  all  other  Negroes  are 
aware  that  they  are  thinking  in  another  direction.  So  loyal  does  he 
feel  to  the  real  statesmen  of  the  South  who  are  seeking  for  light  that 
he  regards  it  as  a  species  of  treachery  (some  call  it  prudence  and  self- 
preservation)  to  give  to  a  body  of  men  like  the  Race  Commission  the 
"stone"  of  courteous  evasion  and  suppression  of  essential  information 
when  it  asks  for  the  "fish"  of  honest  conviction.  He  believes  that  he 
proves  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  South  by  believing  that 
it  wants  facts  when  it  asks  for  facts;  and  that  he  seriously  reflects 
upon  the  integrity  of  his  white  neighbors  when  he  assumes  that  they 
desire  only  sweet  morsels  for  the  ear  when  they  say:  "Give  us  the 
facts."  He  believes  that  he  pays  tribute  to  their  character  by  assuming 
that  they,  like  himself,  are  trying  to  live  and  to  act  as  in  the  presence 
of  God — "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth"  who  will  "do  right."  He  believes 
that  when  they  call  colored  men  and  women  into  conference  to  discuss 
the  questions  which  sever,  ithey  are  proceeding  in  good  faith  and  the 
colored  people  must  meet  them  in  equal  good  faith;  that  they  are 
willing  to  hear  colored  people  who  have  tried  to  live  God-fearing  lives 
here  and  whose  influence  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
goodwill  between  the  races,  even  though  they  may  not  say  just  the 
things  that  would  be  most  pleasing  at  all  times. 

If  the  South  permits  him  to  oe  confounded;  if  the  South  shows  him 
that  his  faith  in  its  integrity  is  ouilded  on  sand;  one  of  the  foundations 
of  inter-racial  confidence  will  oe  destroyed  and  the  cause  of  peace  set 
oack. 

A  New  Weapon. 

What  of  the  session  of  the  Race  Commission  at  Fisk  University? 
This:  The  writer  has  been  armed  with  a  new  weapon  with  which  to 
fight  for  racial  confidence.  When  the  Commission  sat  so  patiently — 
heroically  is  a  better  word — and  listened  to  the  colored  man's  side, 
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and  when  practically  all  of  its  members,  after  the  meeting  had  been 
adjourned,  went  individually  to  a  speaker  to  express  gratification  for 
the  fact  that  his  confidence  in  them  had  given  to  them  the  most  com- 
prehensive survey  of  what  the  Negro  is  really  thinking  that  had  come 
to  them  since  the  body  was  organized  seven  years  ago,  they  battered 
down  an  argument  which  the  writer  has  been  forced  to  meet  in  hun- 
dreds of  forums  of  his  own  race:  "They  will  not  listen  to  a  truthful 
presentation  of  the  Negro's  case." 

A  typical  body  of  Southern  white  men  asked  for  a  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  the  Negro's  case,  "without  polite  evasions,"  to  quote  Prof.  Josiah 
Morse,  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  Negroes  were  asked  to  present 
that  case;  and  the  body  listened  patiently  to  that  presentation.  These 
facts  are  a  new  weapon — and  the  writer  will  so  use  them — to  help 
destroy  the  argument  that  no  representative  body  in  the  South  is  will- 
ing to  hear  the  whole  truth  about  the  Negro's  feelings  and  reactions. 
Thanks  oe  to  God!  The  writer  does  not  expect  the  Commission  to 
accept  all  of  the  conclusions  of  the  colored  speakers  before  it;  he  does 
not  expect  that  everything  will  be  calm  and  serene  tomorrow;  but  he 
can  go  back  to  his  own  people  and  tell  them  that  with  his  own  eyes 
he  has  beheld  that  which  so  many  doubted  and  continue  to  doubt. 

In  so  far  as  the  Commission  showed  an  open  mind  on  the  race 
question,  it  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the  South  and  the  Nation 
by  increasing  confidence  in  the  white  people.  If  we  trust  each  other, 
we  can  open  our  hearts  to  each  other;  and  when  we  do  this,  it  is  so 
easy  for  one  to  make  allowances  for  the  other — so  easy;  so  easy  for 
the  white  man  to  see  matters  through  the  Negro's  eyes;  so  easy  for 
the  Negro  to  see  matters  through  the  white  man's  eyes.  How  blind 
we  have  all  been — white  people  and  colored  people.  Here  we  have 
been  shut  up  in  old  "Doubting  Castle" — mutually  suspicious  of  each 
other,  "Giant  Despair"  holding  the  key,  while  his  wife,  Hatred  and 
Violence,  has  urged  that  this  despair  make  an  end  of  us  all.  All  this 
while  we  hold  in  our  bosom  a  key  called  "Promise,"  the  promise  that 
goodwill  and  consequent  perfect  understanding  will  "unlock  any  door 
in  Doubting  Castle,"  and  give  us  all  the  freedom  which  grows  out  of 
mutual  confidence. 

This  is  the  editor's  tribute  to  the  University  Commission  on  South- 
ern Race  Questions;  to  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard — Christian — and  to  his 
friend,  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  who  never  seems  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  him  who  pens  these  lines.  — Isaac  Fisher. 
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WAYSIDE  SERVICES  OF  EDITOR 


The  Editor  of  The  News  here  publicly  expresses  his  gratitude  for 
having  been  and  being  permitted  to  serve  by  the  wayside,  as  follows: 

April     6 — Memorial  Address  for  colored  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in 

France,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
April  13 — Commencement   Address,    Shelby    County    Training   School, 

Lucy,  Tenn. 
May      1 — Dedicatory  Address,  dedication  of  Ogden  Hall,  Fiftieth  and 

Fifty-first  Anniversary  Exercises,  Hampton  Institute,  Va. 
May     22 — Commencement  Address,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 
June     2 — Commencement  Address,  Western  High  School,  Owensboro, 

Ky. 
June    11 — Address   on    "Ideals   of    Brotherhood,"    for   "Reconstruction 

Week,"  Chester,  Pa. 
July       4 — "Fourth  of  July"  Address,  Colored  Men's  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  kind  invitations  had  to  be  declined: 

Address  to  Graduating  Nurses,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Commencement  Address,  Agricultural  and  Technical  College, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Commencement  Address,  High  School,  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Commencement  Address,  Fireside  School,  Nashville. 
Commencement    Address,    City    High    School,    McMinnville, 
Tenn. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  PROGRAM,  APRIL  11-MAY  28,  1919. 


The   Calendar   of  Events   of  Fisk's   Anniversary  Program   in  May 
follows : 

Anniversary  of  Literary  Societies Friday  Evening,  April  11 

Annual  Concert  of  Mozart  Society Sunday  Evening,  April  20 

Recital  of  Department  of  Music Friday,  May  16,  8:00  P.  M. 

Missionary  Sermon Sunday,  May  18,  11  A.  M.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Herbert  Cushman  Tolman,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vanderbilt  University. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon — President  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie 

Sunday,  May  25,  11  A.  M.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Last  Senior  Chapel Sunday,  May  25,  7 :  00  P.  M. 
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Training  School  Exercises .Monday,  May  26,  6:00  P.  M. 

College  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 

Tuesday,  May  27,  4:00  P.  M.,  Jubilee  Grounds 

Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  Association. .  .Tuesday,  May  27,  5:00  P.  M. 
Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association 

Tuesday,  May  27,  8:00  P.  M.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

President's  Reception.  .Tuesday,  May  27,  9:30  P.M.,  President's  House 

Student- Alumni  Chapel Wednesday,  May  28,  10:00  A.  M. 

Commencement  Exercises    

Wednesday,  May  28,  8:00  P.  M.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

The  Literary  Societies  followed  the  program  of  last  year,  having 
student  speakers  instead  of  one  orator  from  the  outside.  Arnett  P. 
Scott,  representing  the  Excelsior  Club,  was  the  presiding  officer  and 
made  the  opening  remarks,  after  the  offering  of  the  invocation.  Miss 
Sonoma  Talley,  of  the  Harmonia  Club,  played  a  piano  solo,  "The  Brown- 
ies," and  she  was  followed  in  order  by  these  speakers:  E.  D.  Turnage 
(Union  Literary  Society),  "The  Efficient  Youth";  Charles  A.  Chandler 
(Extempo  Club),  "Integrity  as  a  Practical  Ideal";  and  Miss  M.  Elinore 
Osby  (Decagynian  Club),  "Why  Memorial  Day  is  Still  Kept" — Holmes. 
Following  tihese  selections  was  a  song  from  Coleride-Taylor,  "Thou  Art 
Risen,  My  Beloved,"  by  Miss  Myrtle  Wiggins.  For  his  subject,  J.  C. 
Whitaker  (Excelsior  Club),  chose  "Democracy,  or  Hypocrisy";  and 
Miss  Sonoma  Talley  (D.L.V.),  recited  "The  Faith  Cure  Man,"  from 
Dunbar.  Next  in  order,  Miss  Miriam  Atkins  (Tanner  Art  Club)  recited 
"The  Men  to  Make  a  State";  and  F.  S.  K.  Whittaker  (Dunbar  Club) 
discussed  the  topic,  "Let  Us  Make  Man."  The  exercises  were  concluded 
by  an  organ  solo  from  Callaerts  by  Miss  Andrades  Lindsay,  of  the  Har- 
monia Club. 

The  Mozart  Society  rendered  a  special  Easter  program  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  concert  given  each  year.  The  music  was  of  the  very  highest  class 
and  was  a  delight  to  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it.  The 
annual  recital  of  the  Music  Department  was  especially  marked  by  the 
variety  of  the  program.  Vocal  solos,  duets  and  choruses,  piano  selec- 
tions, etc.,  gave  the  audience  a  rare  treat,  and  the  evening  was  voted 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  exercises.  The  Missionary  Sermon,  by 
Doctor  Tolman,  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  hope,  of  opti- 
mism, of  belief  in  God.  Doctor  Tolman's  coming  to  Fisk  was  but  one 
more  of  a  large  number  of  friendly  acts  which  indicate  the  cordial 
relations  existing  between  Fisk  and  Vanderbilt  Universities.  The  last 
Senior  Chapel  was  changed  from  Friday,  May  23,  on  request  of  the 
Seniors,  to  Sunday  evening,  May  25.  President  McKenzie's  talk  dealt 
very  largely  with  the  wisdom  of  filling  one's  own  place  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible,  and  without  that  continuing  desire  to  shine  in 
some  other  position,  which  makes  a  man  neglect  his  own  daily  tasks. 
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It  was  no  conventional  tributes  of  appreciation  which  the  audience 
paid  to  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  as  preached  by  Doctor  McKenzie  this 
year.  At  no  time  during  the  past  three  years  has  the  speaker  been  in 
better  form  than  he  was  on  the  day  when  he  preached  this  sermon; 
and  no  address  which  he  has  delivered  here  has  been  followed  with 
keener,  closer  attention  than  was  this  one.  Last  year  Doctor  McKenzie's 
sermon  was  printed  in  full  largely  on  the  request  of  persons  in  the 
University;  but  the  address  is  printed  herein  because  of  a  large  volume 
of  requests  both  from  visitors  and  members  of  the  University  circle. 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  May  27,  the  Senior  Class  held  their  Class  Day 
Exercises,  rendering  the  following  program: 

Junior-Senior  Procession — Burning  of  Books,  Vida  Honesty;  Class 
History,  Chloe  Ezelle  Grant;  Class  Statistics,  Ethelind  J.  Sutton;  Class 
Song,  Moirselles  M.  Stewart;  Class  Prophecy,  Blanche  E.  Dawson;  Class 
Poem,  Maude  H.  Smith;  Class  Will,  Marie  A.  Henderson;  Tree  Oration, 
Geneva  T.  Pinckney. 

Officers  of  the  Class — President,  Marie  A.  Henderson;  Vice-President, 
Annie  M.  Watkins;  Secretary,  Viola  T.  Lewis;  Treasurer,  Dorothy  V. 
Inborden. 

Class  Motto — "To  Be,  Rather  Than  Seem  to  Be." 

Class  Colors — Gold  and  Black. 

Class  Flower — Yellow  Rose. 

Because  of  inclement  weather,  the  Play  Festival  of  the  Training 
School  had  to  be  postponed  from  Monday  to  Wednesday  afternoon.  The 
children  gave  "The  Wedding  of  the  Rose"  in  most  delightful  manner, 
the  gay  costumes  showing  to  splendid  advantage  against  the  dark  green 
background  of  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  campus.  Folk  dances,  drills, 
singing  games  and  the  Maypole  dance  made  a  pleasing  prelude  to  the 
more  serious  exercises  of  Commencement  night,  a  few  hours  later. 

Alumni  Meetings. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  27,  the  Alumni  Association  held  a  very 
interesting  business  meeting  and  elected  officers  for  the  new  year.  Rev. 
Thomas  M.  Brumfield  was  re-elected  President;  Mrs.  P.  B.  Burrus  is 
the  new  Vice-President;  Miss  Lena  Jackson  was  re-elected  Recording 
Secretary;  Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait  was  made  Corresponding  Secretary; 
and  Miss  Emma  J.  Terry  was  re-elected  Treasurer. 

The  Association  took  formal  action  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  memorial  on  the  Fisk  campus  to  commemorate  the  services 
rendered  by  graduates  and  students  of  Fisk  University  in  the  late 
World  War,  particularly  by  those  who  died  while  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States — in  the  service  of  their  country.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  secure  contributions,  not  only  from  graduates  and  students 
of  Fisk  University,  but  also  from  all  persons  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  erection  of  such  a  memorial. 
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Another  committee  was  appointed  to  help  awaken  interest  in  Fisk 
University,  to  help  secure  new  students  for  it,  to  induce  more  liberal 
giving  toward  its  support  on  the  part  of  the  graduates,  and  to  encour- 
age a  general  spirit  of  moral  support  of  the  administration. 

Inspiring  Alumni  Anniversary. 

The  Thirty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  held  in 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  on  Tuesday  night,  was  one  of  the  inspiring  exer- 
cises of  Commencement.  A  daughter  of  two  Fisk  graduates  (Dr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Stewart),  Miss  Annie  L.  Stewart,  began  the  program  with  a 
piano  solo,  and  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Ellington  offered  the  prayer.  Very 
enthusiastically  the  President  of  the  Association,  Rev.  Thos.  M.  Brum- 
field,  reviewed  the  year's  work,  paying  a  marked  tribute  to  the  success 
of  Dr.  McKenzie's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University;  and  he  pledged 
to  him  the  hearty  support  of  the  alumni  in  his  labors  for  Fisk. 

Rev.  Brumfield  called  upon  Dr.  McKenzie  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
latter  very  cordially  extended  the  greetings  of  the  University  to  all  of 
the  alumni,  and  told  them  that  he  planned  to  put  Fisk  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  greatest  American  universities,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
faculty  and  the  alumni,  and  he  called  upon  all  of  the  latter  to  stand 
behind  the  school  in  its  efforts  to  do  such  thorough,  high-grade  work 
that  its  diploma  would  mean  precisely  the  same  as  a  diploma  from  the 
best  university  in  this  country.  He  was  heartily  cheered  when  he  had 
concluded. 

The  two  alumni  addresses,  "Home  Life  a  Factor  in  Reconstruction," 
by  Mrs.  Edith  Bowman  Stewart,  N.  '99,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C;  and  "Is 
Education  Life?"  by  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Morris,  '84,  a  successful  lawyer  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  were  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the 
thoughts  advanced,  but  also  for  their  avowed  appreciation  of  the  work 
being  done  for  Fisk  University  by  Dr.  McKenzie.  It  is  not  easy  to 
express  in  words  the  value  of  the  contributions  made  to  the  work  at 
Fisk  by  the  wholesome  spirit  of  cooperation  and  generous  appreciation 
which  our  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Morris  brought  back  to  the  University 
with  them;  and  Fisk  is  deeply  indebted,  not  only  to  these  two  worthy 
children,  but  also  to  the  Alumni  Association,  for  giving  our  Commence- 
ment audiences  and  the  Fisk  family  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
them. 

The  Alumni  program  was  as  follows: 

Thirty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Alumni  Association 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Alumni  Association  Motto: 
Fidelitas  Almae  Matri  et  inter  nos  Unitas. 

Piano  Solo — Caprice   Gregfi 

Annie  L.  Stewart,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Stewart,  '85  and  N.'90. 
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Prayer Rev.  W.  S.  Ellington,  D.D.,  '94 

President's  Report  from  the  Association 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Brumfield,  '09,  Nashville 

Address :    Home  Life  a  Factor  in  Reconstruction 

Mrs.  Edith  Bowman  Stewart,  N.  '99,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Song — A  Song  of  Springtime Spross 

J.  D.  Jones. 
Address:    Is  Education  Life? 

Hon.  William  Richard  Morris,  M.A.,  '84,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Organ  Solo — Offertory  on  Two  Humns Guilmant 

Leola  E.  Buggs,  Music,  '15. 
President's  Reception 9:30  P.  M.,  President's  House 

The  President's  Reception,  though  no  part  of  the  Alumni  program, 
is  given  by  the  President  in  honor  of  the  graduates,  and  always  follows 
this  program. 

Student-Alumni  Chapel. 

The  Student-Alumni  Chapel  was  intensely  interesting  and  valuable 
this  year,  because  of  the  unconscious  agreement  of  all  the  speakers  on 
certain  courses  of  conduct  which  they  advised  the  students  to  follow, 
and  because  of  their  spoken  appreciation  of  the  work  being  done  for 
Fisk  by  the  present  administration. 

Principal  L.  R.  Posey,  '14,  of  the  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  High  School, 
laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  "real"  principles  for  which  Fisk 
stands  will  insure  success  to  any  person  who  applies  them.  He  wanted 
that  the  students  shall  do  serious,  thorough  work,  and  told  them,  "You 
must  be  back  of  the  degree  instead  of  having  the  degree  back  of  you." 
Lieutenant  Beecher  Jackson,  '10,  spoke  of  the  Fisk  men  as  he  had 
observed  them  overseas,  and  he  expressed  his  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Fisk  graduates  are  hopeful  and  tenacious.  "Don't  be  a  quitter,"  was 
his  parting  word  to  the  students. 

Mrs.  C.  0.  Hunter,  N.  '94,  was  the  "star"  of  the  morning,  so  far  as 
enthusiasm,  applause  and  appreciation  were  concerned.  Her  remarks 
were  so  well  received  and  the  applause  for  her  so  spontaneous  and  of 
such  duration  that  she  was  compelled  to  rise  and  bow  to  the  audience 
after  having  taken  her  seat.  And,  yet,  Mrs.  Hunter  said  no  unusual 
thing;  but  impressed  the  fact  of  her  own  sterling  worth  by  pleading 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  students  of  the  simple  virtues.  Her  opening 
remarks — "When  I  was  graduated  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  expected  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down;  but  I  was  scarcely  out  of  school  before  I 
found  that  the  world  was  turning  me  upside  down" — drew  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  students;  and  no  one  enjoyed  more  than  they,  her 
delicate,  humorous  way  of  commenting  upon  the  tendency  of  students 
to  regard  themselves  as  being  superior  in  wisdom  to  their  teachers. 
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She  stressed  the  value  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  laid  down  two  man- 
dates which  she  insisted  that  all  the  graduates  must  observe  if  they 
plan  to  be  of  real  service,  i.  e.,  (1)  they  must  regard  the  common 
people,  and,  (2)  they  must  have  and  use  common  sense.  Mrs.  Hunter 
has  one  daughter  in  Fisk,  and  plans  to  send  her  other  children  here. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  N.  '89,  mother  of  Miss  Ferris  Lewis,  of  the 
graduating  class,  discussed  the  Fisk  graduates  in  Chicago,  stating  that, 
in  her  opinion,  that  city  contains  more  Fisk  people  than  any  other 
city,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Nashville.  She,  too,  was  given  a 
splendid  ovation  when  very  wittily  she  decided  to  make  a  short  speech. 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Inborden,  also  a  mother  of  a  graduate — Miss  Dorothy — was 
called,  but  contented  herself  with  standing,  at  President  McKenzie's 
request. 

Chattanooga's  eloquent  Dr.  Shamborguer  was  next  asked  to  say  a 
few  words.  He  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  an  impressive  address  if 
he  tried.  Because  of  this,  his  urgent  "Put  the  best  you  have  and  can 
do  into  everything  you  attempt"  made  a  profound  impression  and  the 
audience  gave  him  an  ovation. 

Dr.  McKenzie  next  called  for  a  presentation  of  the  two  "future  Fisk 
Alumni,"  who  were  present;  and  asked  Mrs.  Jasper  T.  Duncan,  '15,  and 
Mrs.  Murray  Bolton,  N.  '14,  to  let  the  audience  have  a  view  of  the  little 
folks.  This  was  done,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all.  Here  Mr.  Jasper 
T.  Duncan  was  asked  to  speak,  and  he  responded  with  a  very  humorous 
story.  He  made  a  very  earnest  plea  for  race  love  and  pride  and  admon- 
ished the  students  to  "live  right  and  keep  your  hearts  right."  Mrs. 
Edith  Bowman  Stewart,  one  of  the  Alumni  speakers,  made  a  veryl 
earnest  plea  for  modesty  in  dress  and  for  the  principle  of  living  within 
one's  means.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  very  soft-spoken  and  her  voice  did  not 
always  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  room,  but  she  was  very  dear  to  both 
audiences  which  she  addressed  because  of  her  deep  interest  in  home- 
making,  and  because  she  is  herself  so  splendid  an  example  of  the  model 
wife  and  mother.  Lawyer  Miller,  the  other  speaker  at  the  Alumni 
Association,  made  a  strong  plea  that  Fisk  graduates  work  for  all  man- 
kind. 

The  series  of  addresses  was  closed  by  the  remarks  of  Principal  S.  A. 
Atkins,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  father  of  J.  A.  Atkins,  of  the  graduat- 
ing class.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  one  has  heard  so  splendid  a 
tribute  made  to  the  missionaries  who  founded  Fisk  University  and 
other  similar  schools  as  was  given  by  Principal  Atkins.  He  spoke 
appreciatively  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  came  from  the  best 
families  of  the  world  to  help  give  the  colored  people  an  opportunity 
to  find  themselves.  He  closed  his  address  by  saying  that  he  was  "in- 
heriting an  obligation  to  Fisk  University,"  and  promising  to  do  any- 
thing in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  school. 

All  of  the  speakers  were  applauded  generously  by  the  audience. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

Noted  Diplomat  Delivers  Commencement  Address  at  Fisk. 

The  remarkable  series  of  anniversary  exercises  at  Fisk  University 
closed  with  a  powerful  commencement  address  to  the  Class  of  1919,  by 
Hon.  William  D.  B.  Ainey,  a  noted  American  diplomat,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  Dr.  Ainey  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Congress;  was  a  Delegate  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1912; 
and  a  Delegate  to  The  Hague,  in  1913,  where  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  the  Japanese- American  Group  of  Parliamentarians.  Later,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  he  visited  Japan  as  the  Delegate 
from  the  United  States.  Because  of  this  notable  public  record,  his  com- 
ing to  Fisk  was  awaited  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by  the  University. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  were  begun  with  a  thrilling  organ 
solo,  "March  in  A,"  by  Guilmant,  played  by  Miss  Andrades  S.  Lindsay, 
the  year's  graduate  from  the  Department  of  Music.  The  march  was 
played  as  this  young  woman  plays  all  of  her  music  selections.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  to  state  that  no  pupil  of  the  Music  Department 
has  ever  been  more  popular  with  all  of  the  members  of  the  University 
nor  who  has  gone  from  the  school  carrying  a  larger  measure  of  the 
very  highest  goodwill  of  everyone  at  Fisk  than  is  true  of  this  graduate. 
Aftef  her  solo,  a  prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  R.  A.  Carter;  and  then 
the  student  addresses  were  begun. 

Student  Addresses. 

Arnett  Price  Scott,  in  the  subject,  "The  Aftermath,  What?"  phrased 
the  world's  new  problems  in  economics,  politics,  and  religion;  and  left 
the  query  with  the  audience,  "How  are  you  going  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, now  that  you  have  made  certain  definite  gains  in  the  late  war 
and  have  learned  certain  valuable  lessons?"  He  was  followed  by  Miss 
Annie  M.  Compton,  whose  topic,  "American  Education  a  Phase  of  Re- 
construction," was  intended  to  prove  that  the  education  of  all  the  people 
is  a  vitally  necessary  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  rebuilding  of 
society  after  the  late  war.  After  she  had  concluded,  Miss  Dorothy  V. 
Inborden  discussed  the  place  of  "Home  Economics  in  American  Educa- 
tion"; and  insisted  that  the  former  is  not  a  fad  but  a  necessity  in  the 
conservation  of  human  life. 

Here  the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  an  organization  which  has  been  one  of 
the  delights  of  the  school  year,  sang  most  acceptably  a  chorus  from 
Buck — "Abou  ben  Adhem";  and  Alfred  T.  Clarke  delivered  his  oration 
on  "The  Triumph  of  Peace."  He  held  that  the  hope  of  the  world  for 
future  peace  lies  in  Christianity  and  the  federative  principle  whose 
modern  application  is  internationalism.  The  last  student  speaker  was 
Jasper  A.  Atkins,  whose  simple  topic,  "This  Way,"  dealt  with  the  influ- 
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ence  and  value  of  those  lives  the  very  living  of  which  points  observers 
to  righteous  conduct  and  in  wise  directions. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Mozart  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Helman.  "The  organization  seemed  to  be  at  its  best  when  it 
began  to  sing  "The  Heavens  Are  Telling,"  from  Haydn's  deathless 
"Creation."  Miss  Helman  is  an  exacting  trainer  and  a  very  successful 
director;  and  the  chorus  was  a  pronounced  success  in  its  presentation. 

Commencement  Address. 

At  this  point,  Dr.  McKenzie  introduced  the  Commencement  speaker, 
Dr.  Ainey,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  of  them  came  from 
the  same  place  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Ainey  began  by  paying  a  splendid  tribute  to  Dr.  McKenzie's 
boyhood  and  the  sterling  qualities  which  he  displayed  as  a  youth  and 
which  had  lifted  him  from  one  position  to  another  until  he  came  to 
the  presidency  of  Fisk  University.  Right  from  the  start,  the  speaker 
made  emphatic  the  thought  that  the  world  must  not  throw  away  the 
virtues  of  the  past  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  future. 
He  mentioned  many  of  these  virtues,  but  said  that  all  of  them  might  be 
comprehended  in  the  teachings  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  "I  fear  not  for 
any  man,  I  fear  not  for  my  country  if  they  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  principles  taught  by  Jesus,"  he  said. 

He  deprecated  the  tendency  in  modern  times  for  men  to  regard 
responsibilities  as  resting  entirely  upon  masses  of  people;  and  sought 
to  make  clear  to  the  audience  that  responsibilities  are  individual  and 
should  be  so  regarded.  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  sent  by  Dr.  Ainey 
a  message  of  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  asked  the  latter 
to  deliver  for  him  the  message  contained  in  the  caution,  "Never  get 
to  the  point  where  one  can  not  reach  up  and  reach  down,"  meaning 
that  one  should  never  forget  to  reach  one  hand  upward  to  God  for 
guidance  and  help,  nor  be  unwilling  to  reach  downward  and  touch  and 
help  the  persons  who  are  humble  and  lowly.  This  thought  Dr.  Ainey 
made  his  own  and  emphasized  with  peculiar  force;  and  he  cautioned 
the  graduating  class  that  all  great  men  are  simple  in  manner  and  as 
approachable  as  a  little  child. 

In  particular,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  graduates  to  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  each  day  to  raise  themselves  and  not  use  up  energy  in 
seeking  to  destroy  or  drag  some  one  else  down.  "Success,"  he  said, 
"consists  in  being  better  tomorrow  than  we  are  today."  The  address, 
though  brief,  was  well  delivered  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
great  audience  which  heard  it. 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 

A  Jubilee  song  was  next  led  by  Prof.  John  Work,  and  the  venerable 
Dr.  C.  W.  Morrow,  Dean  of  the  University,  presented  the  graduating 
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class  and  all  those  who  were  to  receive  diplomas  and  certificates  to 
President  McKenzie.  The  total  number  of  persons  receiving  these  was 
twenty-eight  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  College 
Department;  one  from  the  Music  Department;  six  being  given  certifi- 
cates in  Home  Economics,  and  three  in  Social  Science — thirty-eight 
in  all. 

Commencement  Prizes. 

The  J.  G.  Merrill  Commencement  Prizes,  given  for  the  best  two 
student  addresses  by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  were  awarded 
as  follows:  The  first  prize  of  $15  to  Jasper  A.  Atkins;  and  the  second 
prize  of  $10  to  Alfred  T.  Clarke.  Miss  Johnette  E.  Goenz,  H.  Ec.  '10, 
gives  annually  a  prize  of  $5  to  that  student  who  does  the  best  work  in 
Home  Economics.  This  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ernestine  Edwards. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  first  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  essay  on  a  temperance  sub- 
ject by  a  college  subject  was  won  by  Miss  Margaret  A.  Slater  of  the 
Freshman  Class;  the  second  prize  of  $3  for  the  best  essay  on  tobacco 
was  awarded  to  George  W.  Gore,  of  Nashville. 

Here  the  Mozart  Society  rendered  Handel's  Hallelujah  Chorus,  after 
President  McKenzie  had  made  a  report  to  the  audience  on  the  financial 
situation  of  the  school.  The  benediction  by  Dean  Morrow  closed  the 
exercises. 

THE  GRADUATES. 

The  list  of  students  receiving  degrees,  diplomas  and  certificates  is 
as  follows: 

Candidates  for  Degrees   (Bachelor  of  Arts). 

Major  in  Chemistry:  Jasper  Alston  Atkins,  Magna  Cum  Laude; 
Grace  Cottrell  Carter;  Alfred  Theophilus  Clarke,  Magna  Cum  Laude; 
Arnett  Price  Scott,  Magna  Cum  Laude. 

Major  in  Education:  Blanche  Elivia  Dawson;  Lula  Ernestine  Dent; 
Marie  Armenia  Henderson;  Arah  Martha  Lee  Horton;  Dorothy  Viola 
Inborden,  Magna  Cum  Laude;  Elaine  Lucile  Johnson;  Viola  Tobias 
Lewis;  Maude  Henrietta  Smith;  Moirselles  Marguerite  Stewart;  Ethel- 
ind  Janet  Sutton;  Anna  Mae  Watkins. 

Major  in  English:  Vida  Honesty,  Nobia  Amanda  Moreland,  Geneva 
Thomasina  Pinckney,  Birdie  Frances  Russell  Rose. 

Major  in  Modern  Languages:     Mary  Ernestine  Gadsden. 

Major  in  Social  Science:  Miriam  de  Jarnette  Garrott,  Clara  Vivian 
Langrum,  Ferris  Wheela  Lewis,  Richie  Elizabeth  McCollom,  Marjorie 
Augusta  Shepard. 

Major  in  Home  Economics:  Annie  Martha  Compton,  Cum  Laude; 
Chloe  Ezelle  Grant;  Ivy  Mae  Dickerson. 
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Candidate  for  Diploma. 

Music — Andrades  Sylvia  Lindsay. 

Candidates  for  Certificates. 

Home  Economics — Bertanna  Othello  Alston,  Lucy  Brewer,  Ivy  Mae 
Dickerson,  Ernestine  Ann  Edwards,  Alline  Miller,  Louise  Evelin 
Scruggs. 

Social  Science — Miriam  de  Jarnette  Garrott,  Clara  Vivian  Langrum, 
Richie  Elizabeth  McCollom. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  LIFE  PUBLISHES 
ARTICLE  BY  FISK'S  PRESIDENT. 


In  its  May  number,  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  published  in 
New  York  City,  prints  the  following  paper: 

NEGRO  HEALTH  EDUCATION.* 
By  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  President  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  quoting  of  statistics  is  not  necessary  to  remind  us  of  the  very 
great,  if  not  truly  alarming,  disease  and  death  rates  of  the  American 
Negro,  especially  in  our  towns  and  cities.  The  general  situation  is  too 
well  known  for  that.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  name  the  diseases  to  which 
he  is  especially  prone,  nor  those  from  which  he  appears  to  be  relatively 
immune.  Much  statistical  work  remains  to  be  done  to  determine  finally 
some  of  these  questions.  But,  however  complete  or  incomplete,  exact 
or  inexact,  clear  or  vague,  our  information,  the  outstanding  certainty 
is  that  of  a  tremendous  need  requiring  our  attention. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  consider  what  proportion  of  Negro  disease  is 
racial  or  organic,  and  what  is  environmental  or  personal.  It  is  clear 
that,  whatever  the  cause,  disease  needs  treatment,  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
~f~  sible,  cure.  It  is  also  clear  that  a  great  volume  of  disease  among 
Negroes  is  caused  by  personal  ignorance  and  carelessness,  by  insanitary 
surroundings  and  conditions,  and  by  inadequate  and  inefficient  treat- 
ment, and  that  this  great  volume  of  disease  is  therefore  preventable. 
It  is  with  man-made  and  man-controllable  malady  that  we  are  chieflj 
concerned  today.  We  are  moved  not  only  by  sympathy  for  unnecessai 
suffering,  but  by  social  advantage,  and  especially  moral  obligation.  Foi 
we  are  recognizing  health  as  an  ethical  imperative,  and  disease  as 
therefore  sin,  personal  or  social — (except  perhaps  when  we  ourselves 


*Read   before   the   Southern   Tuberculosis    Conference,    Birmingham,   Ala. 
January  23,  1919. 
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are  sick) — and  to  a  large  extent  society's  responsibility  for  the  exist- 
ence, the  transmission,  the  inevitability  of  disease  is  so  great  that  we 
must  overlook  at  first  the  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
—not  forgetting  that  society  is  in  the  last  analysis  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals. 

In  recognizing  this  fact,  as  we  are  consciously  doing  these  days,  we 
are  laying  a  new  foundation  and  basis  for  morality.  The  health  move- 
ment is  fundamentally  an  ethical  movement — a  chief  corner  stone  for 
the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Just  in  passing,  I  raise  this  question  with  you:  May  we  not  use 
the  volume  of  physical  disease  in  the  United  States  as  a  measure  (one 
of  the  measures)  of  the  ethical  health  of  the  nation?  Does  it  not 
register  the  effective  conscience  of  the  nation,  does  it  not  measure  the 
pull-down  from  the  high  plane  which  a  truly  socialized  conscience 
would  insist  upon?  Do  we  not  see  the  actual  process  of  building,  before 
our  eyes,  of  a  new  and  effective  morality  in  the  addition  of  new  com- 
mandments not  less  imperative  than  those  written  by  Moses:  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  from  alcoholism.  Thou  shalt  not  have  tuberculosis. 
Thou  shalt  not  have  venereal  disease.  These  commandments  are  going 
to  revolutionize  many  of  our  customs — and  many  of  our  costumes. 
They  are  parts  of  the  new  freedom  which  is  to  result  from  a  social 
order  more  autocratic  (however,  democratic)  than  the  world  has  per- 
haps ever  known.  The  autocracy  of  the  common  conscience  will  be  the 
significant  feature  of  the  coming  century. 

You  will  pardon  this  apparent  digression  into  the  field  of  social 
ethics.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  ultimately  appear  that  it  is  not 
a  digression  but  a  summarization  of  the  premises  upon  which  a  thesis 
for  NegVft  health  must  be  built.  What  I  want  to  build  upon  is  the  fact 
that  the  social  conscience  must  consciously  work  for  the  elimination  of 
all  preventable  disease.  This  is  a  very  comprehensive  idea  and  involves 
a  very  comprehensive  program.  I  state  it  in  general  terms  only  to 
apply  it  in  its  benefits  to  the  Negroes,  who  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  our  national,  and  particularly  of  our  Southern  group.  The  iniquity 
of  Negro  diseases  lies  first  upon  us  who  have  been  more  highly  priv- 
ileged. Not  until  we  have  done  all  that  we  can,  can  we  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  toward  God  and  toward  man.  I  plead  first  for  a 
conscious  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  white  man  of  his  obligation  in 
this  matter.  I  do  not  and  shall  not  plead  less  earnestly  for  a  similar 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  within  the  limits  set  by  forces  beyond 
his  control. 

The  problem  of  Negro  health  education  is  in  the  first  place  a  prob- 
lem of  the  health  education  of  the  whole  group  of  which  the  Negro  is 
only  a  part,  and  health  education  itself  cannot  go  very  far  except  it  be 
built  upon  general  education  resulting  in  general  intelligence.  If  we 
shall  add  to  a  social  conscience,  a  universalized  education,  which  gives 
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intellectual  and  social  vision,  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
specific  education  in  the  field  of  health. 

Among  many  phases  of  the  program  of  health  education,  let  us 
mention: 

1.  Education  by  healthful  conditions. 

2.  The  imparting  of  health  knowledge  through  the  schools. 

3.  Education  through  the  visiting  nurse. 

4.  Education  through  organization  and  public  propaganda. 

5.  Education  through  the  physician. 

Education  by  Healthful  Conditions. 

1.  An  indefinite  sentence  to  Gehenna  would  not  contribute  to  the 
practice  of  good  manners  in  heaven.  Nor  can  we  expect  people  sen- 
tenced to  the  hell  on  earth,  commonly  called  the  slums,  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  or  the  practice  of  the  laws  of  health.  We.  have,  nearly 
reached  the  point  where  we  cannot  think  of  common  decency,  not  to 
mention  democracy  or  Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  dirty  streets, 
nasty  toilets,  poisonous  water,  crowded  tenements,  and  infected  quar- 
ters, which  we  tolerate,  and  even  force  upon  those  we  call  our  brothers, 
the  children  of  our  common  Father.  The  biggest  work  in  health  educa- 
tion would  be  the  creation  of  a  public  conscience  that  would  wipe  out 
these  conditions  once  for  all.  There  can  be  no  question  about  our 
financial  ability.  The  war  has  settled  that.  The  ultimate  financial 
gain  is  no  longer  doubted  in  such  circles  as  yours.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  advantages  are  not  less  incontestable  and  immeasurable. 

The  Negro  would  profit  perhaps  even  more  than  the  white  man  both 
in  immediate  health  and  in  health  standards,  just  as  he  has  probably 
suffered  more  in  the  housing  wrongs  of  the  past.  But  the  white  man 
in  the  slums  and  out  would  profit  directly  both  materially  and  educa- 
tionally and  also  indirectly  from  the  lessened  contagion  to  which  he 
was  exposed  so  long  as  the  colored  man  was  left  in  disease  and  distress. 
We  should  have  an  insistent  public  demand  for  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  sanitary,  healthy  existence  for  all  humans.  No  separate 
policy  is  needed  for  colored  people. 

Imparting  Health  Knowledge  Through  the  Schools. 

2.  Health  through  the  schools  means  first,  as  already  intimated, 
universal  school  opportunities,  which  Negroes  do  not  have  even  to  the 
extent  that  white  people  do.  Herbert  Spencer  was  perfectly  correct 
when  he  said  you  cannot  get  the  results  of  intelligence  out  of  a  stupid 
people.  A  health  program  means  primarily  applied  intelligence.  You 
can  impart  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  and  secure  a  good  deal  of  wise 
practice  through  definite  health  instruction,  but  there  are  limitations 
both  as  to  speed  and  distance  set  by  ignorance.  I  am  heretical  enough 
to  be  in  doubt  whether  all  our  specialized  and  popularized  health  move- 
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ments  would  not  be  farther  along  in  ten  years  if  all  the  health  educa- 
tional agencies  would  postpone  their  special  propaganda  for  five  years 
and  work  unitedly  for  the  cause  of  general  education. 

Nevertheless  the  way  to  assure  a  particular  reform  is  to  approach 
the  problem  through  the  public  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  has  gone  dry  because  temperance  and  abstinence  have 
been  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  more  than  thirty  years.  There 
were  errors  and  extravagances  in  the  teaching.  Nevertheless  the  pro- 
gram worked.  Doubtless  some  teachers  could  make  a  study  of  disease 
and  ill  health  morbid  and  harmful  to  the  point  where  the  pupils  would 
go  home  to  sing: 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er, 

I  have  got  one  more  germ  today 
Than  ever  I  knew  before. 

But  wise  plans  will  prevail.  The  project  of  handling  the  problem 
of  tuberculosis  through  school  text-books  and  leaflets  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  social  strategy  of  the  highest  sort.  There  is  a  wide  range 
of  physical  and  social  truth  which  but  waits  the  genius-author  to  ripen 
through  school-boy  and  school-girl  minds  into  the  social  reforms  of  the 
next  generation. 

The  Visiting  Nurse. 

3.  There  is  little  I  can  say  to  this  body  to  emphasize  the  educative 
function  of  the  visiting  nurse.  She  both  stimulates  desires  and  brings 
desire  to  fruition  through  her  demonstrations  and  her  instructions  as 
she  goes. from  house  to  house.  We  ought  to  have  many  more  Negro 
nurses.  We  ought  to  have  more  funds  and  more  resources  to  make 
their  education  possible.  Especially  ought  we  to  have  provisions  for 
the  training  of  Negro  public  health  nurses.  An  institution  like  the 
one  over  which  I  preside,  already  gives  substantially  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  courses  required  for  the  public  health  certificate.  The  insti- 
tution needs  the  slight  funds  required  to  administer  the  department. 
Above  all,  funds  are  needed  for  scholarships  which  will  justify  the 
graduate  nurse  in  entering  the  advanced  training  here  recommended. 
My  hearers  know  better  than  I,  how  great  a  work  in  health  education 
can  be  done  by  the  public  health  nurse.  They  will  recognize  the 
economy  of  making  her  education  possible. 

Organization  and  Propaganda. 

4.  Very  few  reforms  come  about  without  special  agitation  and 
definite  organization.  To  carry  the  gospel  of  health  to  the  colored 
people  will  require  in  the  last  analysis  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  col- 
ored people.     This  is  being  secured  to  some  extent  in  many  places  as 
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other  speakers  have  told  you  and  will  tell  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  as 
important  for  civic  health  as  it  is  for  physical  health.  It  will  not  do 
to  do  everything  for  the  colored  people.  I  beg  to  submit  that  ultimately 
it  will  not  do  to  ask  the  Negro  to  do  everything  for  himself.  Duplicate 
or  parallel  organizations  appeal  to  race  ambition  and  race  pride  and 
stimulate  to  much  of  worthy  endeavor.  Nevertheless  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  colored  and  white  shall  share  in  a  common 
task,  however  distinctly  details  may  be  distributed,  rather  than  work 
out  similar  but  separate  tasks.  Otherwise  in  the  long  ruii  we  shall 
work  with  different  speed  and  with  different  efficiencies,  if  indeed  we 
do  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 

Education  Through  the  Physician. 

5.  It  is  probable  that  next  to  the  preacher  the  physician  is  the  most 
influential  man  in  colored  circles.  In  health  matters  his  influence 
should  be  and  probably  is  the  most  potent  of  all.  Like  the  nurse,  he 
educates  by  deed  and  by  word.  His  longer  training  and  more  critical 
power  in  the  handling  of  diseases  make  him  the  key  man  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  mortality  and  disease  rates  and  in  the  diffusion  of  the  principles 
of  health  among  the  people.  The  greater  his  knowledge  and  skill  and 
wisdom  the  more  powerful  he  will  be.  It  is  important  therefore,  that 
he  be  well  educated  in  the  technique  of  his  profession  and  broadly  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine  and  of  social  welfare. 

I  maintain  that  in  the  long  run  Negro  health  education  will  func- 
tion most  importantly  through  the  Negro  doctor.  It  is  strategically 
necessary  then,  if  the  battle  of  health  for  health  is  to  be  won,  (1)  that 
the  medical  education  provided  for  Negro  physicians  shall  be  of  as  fine 
a  quality  as  is  provided  for  physicians  of  any  race;  and  (2)  that  it 
shall  be  made  financially  possible  for  a  sufficient  number  of  Negroes 
to  get  this  fine  medical  education. 

This  association,  when  it  considers  the  volume  of  Negro  tuberculosis 
and  of  its  relation  or  possible  relation  to  white  tuberculosis,  cannot 
fail  to  be  vitally  interested  in  these  last  two  points.  Doubtless  you  all 
know  that  there  are  practically  only  two  medical  schools  exclusively 
attended  by  colored  students.  The  one  at  Washington,  D.  C,  serving 
the  North  and  East,  is  a  part  of  the  larger  institution,  Howard  Uni- 
versity. The  other,  Meharry  Medical  College,  at  Nashville,  stands  by 
itself  and  serves  the  rest  of  the  South.  These  two  institutions  are 
sufficient  to  handle  the  present  numbers  of  students.  They  are  now 
both  rated  as  Class  A  schools,  but  compared  with  the  recent  standards 
set  for  white  medical  schools,  I  fear  they  still  have  great  needs.  Will 
an  intelligent  public  not  insist  that  in  every  respect  they  shall  have 
and  they  shall  do  whatever  the  highest  efficiency  requires? 

As  to  the  second  point,  among  the  most  intelligent  and  most  sympa- 
thetic friends  of  the  colored  people  and  of  Negro  medical  education 
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there  are  those  who  believe  it  has  been  a  mistake  to  force  Class  A 
standards  and  requirements,  on  the  ground  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions of  general  education  and  of  Negro  poverty,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  Negro  doctors. 

Personally,  I  think  it  wise  to  insist  upon  high  standards,  but  I 
believe  to  do  so  makes  it  socially  imperative  to  aid  by  scholarship 
funds  a  sufficient  number  of  worthy  and  able  students,  at  least  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  so  that  the  ranks  of  competent  prac- 
titioners and  health  educators  shall  be  kept  full.  Public  wisdom  as 
well  as  public  philanthropy  should  see  to  these  two  practical  needs. 

In  Conclusion. 

All  that  I  have  said  boils  down  to  this: 

(1)  We  must  have  an  active  social  conscience  that  recognizes  our 
imperative  obligation  to  assure  the  health  of  the  Negro. 

(2)  We  must  have  a  higher  public  intelligence  through  a  universal- 
ized public  education  that  shall  give  a  public  backing  for  essential 
health  programs  and  continuing  progress. 

(3)  We  must  teach  the  doctrine  of  health  in  every  grade  in  every 
school. 

,  (4)    We  must  organize  public  sentiment  both  colored  and  white. 

(5)  We  must  carry  on  public  education  "through  the  convincing 
labors  of  nurses  and  doctors. 

(6)  We  must  make  it  financially  possible  for  the  public  health  nurse 
and  the  physician  to  get  the  training  which  they  must  have  for  their 
work. 


ACADEMIC  CREDIT  FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE/ 


I. 

The  technical  institutes,  as  a  rule,  do  not  give  academic  credit  for 
work  which  does  not  correspond  to  their  own  courses.    For  example: 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology — "Cannot  accept,  as  an  equivalent, 
work  which  is  not  a  substantial  equivalent  of  studies  laid  out  in  our 
curriculum.  A  non-professional  college  may  accept  activities  of  a  cul- 
tural nature  as  equivalent  to  certain  studies  in  the  curriculum,  but  our 
diploma  certifies  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  certain  definite  line 
of  study." 


*From  the  Minutes  of  Twelfth  Conference  of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  in  New 
York  City,  March  24,  1919. 
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Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute — "We  do  not  pass  a  man  here  in 
one  subject  because  he  has  had  something  else  while  in  the  military 
service.  We  cannot  pass  a  man  in  gas  engines  because  he  has  been  at 
the  artillery  school,  nor  give  a  man  credit  for  rational  mechanics  be- 
cause he  has  handled  a  gun." 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute — "We  have  no  military  training 
here,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  question  of  credits." 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — "Our  work  is  such  that  is 
is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  allow  credit  for  military  service 
while  not  in  the  Institute." 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  finds  it  possible  to  give  men  who  have 
been  in  technical  service,  such  as  ordnance,  artillery,  engineers,  etc., 
some  credit  for  their  work,  and  makes  a  further  allowance  for  military 
service  of  not  more  than  three  semester  hours.  Men  in  the  Senior 
class  are  allowed  to  graduate  and  make  up  what  they  lack  during  the 
summer. 

II. 

The  most  common  practice  of  the  colleges,  as  distinct  from  the 
scientific  schools,  seems  to  be  to  shorten  the  vacations  and  extend  the 
work  of  the  second  and  third  terms  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year,  and  to  give  credit  for  a  year  to 
those  who  return  after  spending  the  fall  term  in  military  service.  One 
of  the  scientific  schools,  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  follows 
this  plan;  they  have  lengthened  the  year,  and  give  individual  instruc- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  help  the  students  to  complete  their  work  by  July  1. 

Yale  gives  a  full  year  credit  to  those  who  return  the  first  of  January 
and  complete  the  work  to  June,  the  military  records  for  the  first  term 
being  accepted  as  sufficient  to  justify  credit  for  the  whole  year. 

At  Princeton,  men  who  returned  in  January  of  this  year  will  be 
credited  with  a  whole  year,  if  they  do  satisfactory  work  until  June. 
So  with  Seniors  who  return  for  the  third  term,  beginning  April  1. 
Men  in  other  classes  returning  at  that  time  will  be  given  such  an 
arrangement  of  courses  as  will  enable  them  to  graduate  at  the  end  of 
an  academic  year.  This  means  that  they  will  take  some  extra  courses 
to  cover  at  least  the  work  of  one  additional  term. 

Dickinson  allows  men  to  return  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  and  gives  them  credit  for  such  work  as  they  can  do,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  this  is  satisfactorily  completed  they  may 
secure  credit  for  a  year's  work.  Not  more  than  a  semester's  credit  is 
given  to  men  thus  returning. 

At  Knox  College,  those  who  were  in  war  service  during  the  first 
semester,  and  who  return  and  complete  satisfactorily  not  less  than 
fifteen  hours,  receive  credit  for  the  year's  work.  Those  who  left  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  Junior  year  may  receive  their  degrees  this  year 
upon  completing  fifteen  hours. 
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Trinity  has  shortened  the  Easter  vacation,  placed  Commencement 
later  than  usual,  rushes  the  classes  a  little  faster  than  usual,  and  is 
trying  to  put  through  with  a  year's  credit  those  who  return  to  college 
during  the  winter  term,  after  national  service. 

New  York  University  has  placed  its  Commencement  ten  days  later 
than  usual.  A  student  who  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
term,  after  service  in  the  army  or  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  or  in  an  approved 
Government  industry,  receives  credit  for  a  full  year's  work  if  his 
grades  are  satisfactory  in  June. 

Amherst  counts  the  period,  January  3  to  June  18,  as  an  academic 
year  for  those  who  enter  late  this  year,  having  been  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  Amherst  last  year  gave  the  A.B.  honoris  causa  to  mem- 
bers of  1918  who  left  college  to  enter  Government  service  with  three 
years  college  credit.    They  will  probably  do  the  same  in  1919. 

Bowdoin  counts  the  second  and  third  terms  as  semesters  for  men 
who  were  in  service  the  first  term. 

Johns  Hopkins  gives  a  full  year  credit  to  those  who  returned  from 
the  service  on  the  third  of  January. 

The  University  of  Vermont  makes  the  same  arrangement;  in  the 
case  of  those  who  enter  after  January  3,  the  decision  depends  on  the 
student's  previous  rank;  one  with  a  good  record  may  be  allowed  to  go 
on  with  his  class. 

Williams  gives  full  credit,  as  for  the  college  year,  to  those  who 
complete  the  last  two  terms  of  work  satisfactorily,  having  entered 
after  a  term's  national  service. 

Adelbert  College  counts  the  last  two  terms  as  a  full  year's  work  for 
men  returning  from  the  service. 

Bates  College  does  the  same,  conditioned  upon  a  grade  of  70  per 
cent. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  grants  credit  to  men  who  withdrew 
from  work  to  enter  the  military  forces  for  the  semester  or  the  quarter 
for  which  they  were  enrolled,  provided  they  successfully  complete  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  the  academic  year. 

Union  College,  by  starting  new  courses  and  by  admitting  men  to 
classes  for  which  they  are  perhaps  not  altogether  qualified,  as  trying 
to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  get  a  year  of  credit  for  two  terms'  work. 

Harvard  takes  the  position  that  credit  cannot  be  given,  without 
injury  to  their  standards,  for  military  service  in  terms  of  courses. 
The  only  exception  is  in  the  degree  for  honorable  service  in  the  war, 
recently  established  by  the  President  and  Fellows.  This  is  to  be 
granted  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
requirement  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Another  exception  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  men  in  the  army  and  the  navy  who  have  done 
technical  work;  for  example,  mathematical  calculations  in  the  artillery, 
or  chemical  work  in  the  gas  warfare  service.  If  this  is  approved  by 
;the  instructors  concerned,  they  may  receive  credit  in  terms  of  Harvard 
courses. 
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IV. 

The  other  way  of  treating  the  problem  is  to  grant  specific  credit  in 
hours  for  military  instruction. 

Thus  Drake  University  gives  a  maximum  credit  of  ten  semester 
hours,  conditioned  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  work  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Indiana  University  gives  a  maximum  of  ten  semester  hours  for 
military  training,  provided  the  student  has  had  at  least  six  months  of 
service.  Additional  credit  for  those  who  have  had  more  training  and 
service  may  be  given  through  the  departments  concerned,  provided 
the  work  corresponds  to  the  courses  at  the  University.  Credit  for  less 
than  six  months  of  training  is  given  proportionate  to  the  time  the 
student  has  been  in  the  service. 

Dartmouth  gives  credit  only  to  students  who  have  been  with  them 
at  least  a  semester  and  have  been  in  the  service  at  least  three  months. 
Service  credit  of  fifteen  semester  hours  is  given  to  men  who  have  been 
in  the  service  nine  months  or  more. 

The  University  of  Virginia  gives  six  year-hours  of  credit  to  a  com- 
missioned officer,  three  hours  to  those  who  have  no  commissions  but 
have  had  training  equivalent  to  what  they  would  have  had  in  the 
R.  0.  T.  C. 

The  University  of  Michigan  gives  from  four  to  twenty  semester 
hours  of  credit,  the  latter  to  one  who  has  had  three  months  in  the 
Radio  School  and  has  earned  a  commission  in  the  Ensigns'  School; 
fifteen  hours  of  credit  is  given  to  ensigns  and  lieutenants  in  aviation 
or  naval  aviation;  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  to  men  commissioned 
in  the  artillery. 

Columbia  gives  from  one  to  twenty  points  of  credit  for  work  done 
at  the  training  camps  and  ground  schools,  no  credit  being  given  for 
mere  military  service,  but  some  sort  of  study  being  the  basis  of  award. 

Oberlin  gives  six  semester  hours  of  credit  to  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  service  not  less  than  three  months.  The  amount  was 
fixed  so  that  a  student  might,  wtih  one  summer  school,  complete  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  The  maximum  credit  is  fifteen  semester 
hours.  Ten  semester  hours  is  allowed  for  graduation  from  an  officers' 
training  camp,  with  a  commission,  and  for  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  ground  school  in  aviation,  with  some  flying  experience  afterwards. 

Swarthmore  gives,  as  a  maximum,  one  semester's  credit,  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  recommendation  of  the  professors  of  the  corre- 
sponding courses. 

Franklin  gives,  as  a  maximum,  eight  semester  hours,  the  credit 
being  limited  to  the  study  work  of  a  commissioned  officer. 

Bcloit  overlooks  the  shortage  of  hours  in  the  case  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  army,  especially  commissioned  officers,  and  the  credit 
allowed  in  such  cases  amounts  to  from  three  to  seven  semester  hours. 
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Carleton  limits  its  amount  of  credit  for  military  service  to  ten 
semester  hours. 

Colorado  College  gives  from  three  to  nine  semester  hours'  credit; 
Middlebury  from  six  to  ten  points,  giving  ten  to  commissioned  officers, 
eight  to  non-commissioned,  seven  to  those  who  have  attended  officers' 
training  schools,  and  six  to  privates. 

Wesleyan  gives  a  maximum  of  eight  year-hours  of  credit  for  work 
comparable  to  that  of  college  classes,  with  one  hour  of  credit  for  purely 
militay  work,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C. 

The  University  of  Rochester  gives  from  six  to  fifteen  semester  hours 
of  credit,  limiting  the  credit  to  study  work,  such  as  is  required  of  a 
commissioned  officer. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  permits  military  service  to  meet  the 
time  requirement  for  a  degree.  A  commissioned  officer  may  count 
from  one-half  to  one  year  toward  a  degree  for  his  service  in  the  army. 

Grinnell  counts  the  work  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  five  hours,  if  the  work 
of  the  rest  of  the  year  is  satisfactory.  Otherwise  no  credit  is  given 
for  the  first  term.  Time  credit  in  the  same  way  is  given  to  men  who 
return  from  the  national  service,  but  no  subject  credit  is  given  except 
to  those  who  have  had  special  training  corresponding  to  college  courses. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  gives  credit  of  not  more  than  45 
quarter  units  (one  year)  for  war  service  which  involves  technical  or 
scientific  training  comparable  educationally  with  regular  courses  in  the 
University. 

The  University  of  California  gives  from  one  to  sixteen  semester 
units  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  training  involved.  Credit  for  military 
or  naval  service,  as  such,  is  allowed  only  to  those  who  had  Senior 
standing  when  they  entered  the  service. 

Ripon  gives  a  maximum  of  fifteen  hours  of  credit  (this  to  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  artillery). 

V. 

The  following  colleges  seem  not  to  have  a  very  definite  system  of 
credit  yet  determined: 

Lehigh  states  that  no  scholastic  credit  is  allowed  for  military  serv- 
ice.   The  regular  standards  of  the  University  have  been  maintained. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  formulated  no  specified  credit  in 
hours,  and  has  allowed  no  credit  for  mere  military  duties  performed 
either  by  a  private  or  by  a  commissioned  officer. 

Purdue  has  not  yet  formulated  any  arrangement  for  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  military  work  voluntarily.  Being  a  land  grant  college,  all 
their  students  are  required  to  take  military  training,  and  the  credit 
for  it  is  fixed  by  law. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology  has  formulated  no  special  schedule 
of  credits. 

Tufts  College  leaves  each  case  to  be  treated  by  a  committee  which 
is  now  collecting  data. 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  College  Men  of  the  South  from  the  University 
Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions. 

A  NEW  RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  world-wide  reconstruction  that  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
war  will  necessarily  affect  the  South  in  a  peculiar  way.  Nearly  300,000 
Negroes  have  been  called  into  the  military  service  of  the  country;  many 
thousands  more  have  been  drawn  from  peaceful  pursuits  into  industries 
born  of  the  war;  and  several  hundred  thousand  have  shifted  from  the 
South  to  the  industrial  districts  of  the  North.  The  demobilization  of 
the  army  and  the  transition  of  industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis 
are  creating  many  problems  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  efforts  of 
both  races.  The  Negro  in  adapting  himself  to  the  new  conditions, 
should  have  the  wise  sympathy  and  generous  cooperation  of  his  white 
neighbors.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  Negro  himself, 
that  readjustment  should  proceed  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  and 
delay. 

We  believe  that  this  readjustment  may  be  effectively  aided  by  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  Negro's  value  as  a  member  of  the 
community.  Lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  between  two  groups 
of  people  frequently  causes  one  group  to  regard  the  shortcomings  of  a 
few  individuals  of  the  other  as  characteristic  of  all  that  group.  This 
is  a  natural  tendency,  but  it  is  neither  rational  nor  just,  and  it  has 
proved,  we  believe,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  development  of 
more  satisfactory  racial  relations  in  this  country. 

The  Negroes'  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  has  never 
been  more  clearly  indicated  than  by  his  services  during  the  Great  War. 
When  the  call  to  arms  was  sounded  his  country  expected  him  to  do 
his  duty,  and  he  did  not  fail.  Large  numbers  of  black  men  on  the 
fields  of  France  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  world- 
democracy.  In  other  war  services  the  Negroes  did  their  full  share. 
Many  thousands  were  employed  in  the  building  of  ships,  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions,  the  construction  of  cantonments,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  coal,  iron,  cotton  and  foodstuffs  without  which  victory 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  Negroes'  purchases  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  War  Savings  Stamps  and  their  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  War  Work  Fund,  and  other  similar  agencies  are  in  themselves 
a  splendid  record  of  which  the  Negroes  and  their  white  friends  may 
be  justly  proud. 
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It  may  also  be  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  through- 
out the  period  of  hostilities  the  Negro  was  never  suspected  of  espionage 
or  of  sympathy  with  the  enemy,  and  that  he  has  been  wholly  indifferent 
to  those  movements  fostered  by  radical  aliens  that  aim  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  form  of  government.  This  good  record  of  the 
whole  race  deserves  such  publicity  as  will  offset  the  common  tendency 
to  judge  it  by  the  shortcomings  of  some  of  its  members.  No  people  is 
spurred  to  higher  things  when  habitually  referred  to  in  disparaging  or 
contemptuous  terms.  Ordinary  human  beings  tend  to  live  up  to  or 
down  to  the  role  assigned  them  by  their  neighbors. 

On  several  previous  occasions  the  University  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Race  Problems  has  addressed  appeals  to  the  college  men  of 
the  South  for  more  justice  and  fair  play  for  the  12,000,000  of  our  colored 
citizens.  At  this  time  we  would  appeal  especially  for  a  large  measure 
of  thoughtfulness  and  consideration,  for  the  control  of  careless  habits 
of  speech  which  give  needless  offense  and  for  the  practice  of  just  rela- 
tions. To  seek  by  all  practicable  means  to  cultivate  a  more  tolerant 
spirit,  a  more  generous  sympathy,  and  a  wider  degree  of  cooperation 
between  the  best  elements  of  both  races,  to  emphasize  the  best  rather 
than  the  worst  features  of  inter-racial  relations,  to  secure  greater  pub- 
licity for  those  whose  views  are  based  on  reason  rather  than  prejudice 
— these,  Ave  believe,  are  essential  parts  of  the  reconstruction  program 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  bring  into  the  world  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
democracy.  Because  college  men  are  rightly  expected  to  be  moulders 
of  opinion,  the  Commission  earnestly  appeals  to  them  to  contribute  of 
their  talents  and  energy  in  bringing  this  program  to  its  consummation. 

(Signed), 

James  J.  Doster,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Alabama. 

David  Y.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  History,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas. 

James  M.  Farr,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Florida. 

R.  P.  Brooks,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Georgia. 

William  O.  Scroggs,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Louisiana 
State  University. 

|  William  L.  Kennon,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Mississippi. 

E.  C.  Branson,  Professor  of  Rural  Economics,  University  of  N.  Carolina. 

Josiah  Morse,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  South  Carolina, 

((Chairman) . 
James  D.  Hoskins,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
William  S.  Sutton,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas. 
William  M.   Hunley,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  (Secretary). 
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PUBLICITY  FOR  DECENCY  AS  WELL  AS  FOR  CRIME. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  inner  "sanctums"  of  thought  among  the 
colored  people,  i.  e.,  the  thoughts  not  often  expressed  in  public,  know 
that  the  statement  is  frequently  made  that,  "If  a  colored  person  thinks 
like  a  philosopher,  dreams  like  a  poet,  becomes  wealthy  like  a  million- 
aire, behaves  like  an  aristocrat  of  finest  culture,  keeps  all  of  the  laws 
like  the  finest  type  of  patriot  and  conducts  himself  as  a  true  Christian, 
the  Associated  Press  may,  for  his  pains,  give  him  about  four  lines  of 
nonpareil  type  on  the  last  page  of  a  newspaper,  under  a  patent  medicine 
advertisement.  But  if  he  commits  a  crime  or  is  suspected  of  com- 
mitting a  crime,  he  is  encouraged  to  commit  more  crimes  by  having 
his  name  and  offense  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  on  the  front 
page  of  the  morning  papers,  and  his  crime  given  unlimited  space." 

This  language  expresses  a  deeply-ffixed  conviction  among  the  colored 
people. 

One  can  easily  see  that  the  very  fact  that  an  organization  has  been 
formed  to  make  known  "The  Constructive  Aspects  of  Race  Relations 
in  the  South"  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  personnel  of  the  Committee  is 
published  below;  and  although  but  four  newspapers  are  represented  in 
the  list,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list  will  finally  include  all  of  the 
newspapers.  It  is  almost  unthinkable  that  the  Associated  Press  should 
consciously  attempt  or  seem  to  attempt  to  encourage  an  entire  race  to 
commit  crime  by  rewarding  its  criminal  acts  by  the  notice  which  all 
normal  human  beings  crave  and  penalizing  its  acts  of  decency,  Chris- 
tianity, and  advancement  by  ominous,  calculating  silence.  Whether  the 
Associated  Press  is  acting  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  matter, 
the  net  result  of  its  course  is  to  encourage  Negro  crime  and  incite  the 
public  to  the  commission  of  crimes  of  violence  against  a  race  which  is 
usually  portrayed  in  the  press  as  being  worthy  of  nothing  but  hatred. 

The  Southern  Publicity  Committee  is  a  very  hopeful  symptom  of  a 
new  day.    The  list  follows: 

The  Southern  Publicity  Committee 
For  Making  Known  the  Constructive  Aspects  of  Race  Relations 

in  the  South. 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  Chairman,  Charlottesville,  Va.;  Mrs.  John  D. 
Hammond,  Secretary,  Madison,  Ga.;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Bratton, 
Jackson,  Miss.;  Hon.  Edward  E.  Britton,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C^;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Crow,  State  University,  Gainesville,  Fla.; 
Dr.  W.  S.  Currell,  State  University,  Columbia,  S.  C;  Mr.  Jackson  Davis, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  The 
Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Krock,  The  Courier- Journal, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Rev.  James  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  5043  Washington  Avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis, 
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Term.;  Mr.  Walter  Parker,  Association  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  2606  Whitis  Avenue,  Austin,  Tex.;  Mr.  D.  P. 
Toomey,  The  News,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — The  last  legislature  of  this  state  appropriated 
$72,000  to  the  State  Colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Orangeburg.  This  is  but  one  of  many  signs  of  a  quickening  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  better  education  for  Negroes.  The  Louisiana  legis- 
lature has  appropriated  $25,000  for  a  new  building  at  the  state  normal 
school  for  colored  students  to  meet  $25,000  offered  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board;  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  North 
Carolina  announces  as  the  aim  of  his  department  a  high  school  for 
colored  boys  and  girls  in  every  county  of  the  state. 

There  are  already  14  county  training  schools  for  teachers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  73  in  the  entire  South.  Last  year  there  were  54;  and 
their  usefulness  was  so  demonstrated  that  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion gave  $132,000  for  their  support  against  $45,000  by  the  Jeanes  Fund 
and  the  General  Education  Board  combined.  Such  facts  show  that  the 
South  is,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Methodist  bishop,  turning  its 
attention  "from  the  Negro  problem  to  a  Negro  program." 

«$♦«$.«$» 
HATS  OFF  TO  WEST  VIRGINIA! 

Writing  in  the  March  Missionary  Helper  (Boston)  of  the  fifteenth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools,  Miss  Lura  B.  Lightner  describes  the  "incredulous  surprise  and 
joy  with  which  the  welcome  address  sent  by  Hon.  M.  P.  Shawkey,  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  received"  by  the  colored  teachers 
present.  Here  Miss  Lightner  quotes  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  ad- 
dress, as  follows: 

"Our  natural  resources  and  our  commercial  prowess,  however,  are 
not  our  highest  boast.  We  are  mountaineers  and  lovers  of  liberty.  We 
believe  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  man  and  have  demonstrated 
our  belief  in  our  social  customs  and  our  laws.  Some  of  you  come  from 
states,  where  it  has  been  a  struggle  to  secure  public  support  for  schools 
to  educate  Negro  children,  but  in  West  Virginia  our  state  law  has 
charged  local  boards  of  education  particularly  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
provide  adequate  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  colored  parents. 
Some  of  you  come  from  states  where  the  legislatures  have  refused  to 
appropriate  for  colored  institutions  in  proportion  to  the  colored  popula- 
tion as  compared  with  the  white.     The  West  Virginia  Legislature  for 
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many  years  has  not  only  made  appropriations  for  the  colored  institu- 
tions of  the  state  equal  to  the  appropriations  made  for  white  institu- 
tions, but  on  the  per  capita  basis  the  appropriations  have  been  nearly 
twice  as  large  for  the  colored  as  for  the  white.  Some  of  you  come  from 
states  where  colored  teachers  receive  only  half  or  two-thirds  as  much 
as  white  teachers,  but  in  West  Virginia  a  colored  teacher  and  a  white 
teacher  with  the  same  grade  of  certificate,  teaching  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, receive  the  same  salary,  and  it  so  happens  that  taking  the  state 
as  a  whole  the  grade  of  certificates  among  colored  teachers  averages  a 
little  higher  than  among  white,  and  as  a  consequence  this  state  actually 
pays  its  colored  teachers  a  higher  average  of  salary  than  it  pays  its 
white  teachers.  This  is  not  done  because  of  any  favoritism  toward  the 
colored  teachers.  We  do  not  believe  they  ask  for  such  favors.  We 
understand  that  an  equal  opportunity  is  all  they  desire  and  that  we 
ought  to  guarantee  fully,  and  then  if  it  happens  that  they  make  more 
out  of  it  than  some  of  the  white  teachers  make  out  of  their  opportuni- 
ties neither  blame  nor  censure  attaches  to  the  state.  I  do  not  have 
exact  statistics  at  hand,  but  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  average  earning  power  of  the  colored  man  in  West  Virginia  is  a 
little  higher  than  it  is  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  had  a  proper  opportunity  both  educationally  and 
industrially  for  many  years  and  he  has  made  the  right  kind  of  use  of  it. 

"I  trust  that  these  few  facts  will  satisfy  you  that  you  are  not  in  the 
enemy's  country,  but  that  the  spirit  of  West  Virginia  is  conducive  to 
the  best  results  of  such  a  meeting  as  you  are  having,  and  I  trust  that 
your  stay  may  not  only  be  pleasant  but  highly  profitable,  and  that 
your  deliberations  may  result  in  great  good  and  that  you  may  like  our 
mountain  state  so  well  that  you  will  return  for  another  meeting  in 
the  not  distant  future." 

At  the  conclusion  several  were  on  their  feet  at  once  to  ask  the  chair- 
man if  these  claims  were  really  true.  The  cordial  assurance  of  our 
West  Virginia  teachers  that  they  were,  gave  us  a  thrill  of  pride  in  our 
mountain  state. 

These  are  stirring  days.  The  present  is  full  of  problems.  Theories 
will  not  solve  them.  Each  section  must  work  them  out  for  themselves, 
and  bear  the  consequences  if  they  fail  to  reason  correctly. 

The  future  is  full  of  promise  and  of  peril.  May  wisdom  and  justice 
triumph. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


FISK  UNIVERSITY  AND  NASHVILLE. 

[An  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  American,  Sunday, 
May  25,  1919.] 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

Do  the  citizens  of  Nashville  realize  that  during  the  entire  period 
since  reconstruction  days  no  sharp  clash  has  come  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  in  or  about  Nashville.  On  the  contrary,  cordial  rela- 
tions and  uniform  cooperation  have  existed  between  the  races  here, 
and  that  spirit  has  been  reflected  throughout  the  state  and  surrounding 
states. 

These  happy  conditions  are  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  Nashville 
has  been,  and  is,  the  educational  center  in  the  South  of  both  races. 

/It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  institution  of  Nashville  or  of  the  South  has 
contributed  more  to  this  state  of  affairs  than  has  Fisk  University. 
Special  credit  is  due  its  President,  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie. 

Thousands  of  young  colored  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
South  have  been  educated  at  Fisk,  and  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of 
these  students  have  gone  out  to  become  constructive  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities. 

Fisk  University  has  brought  thousands  of  dollars  to  Nashville.  The 
buildings  and  campus  are  modern  and  adorn  an  otherwise  unadorned 
section  of  our  city.  The  school  has  kept  step  with  the  march  of  prog- 
ress, and  has  adjusted  itself  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise. 

Fisk's  definite  annual  income  is  $55,000,  all,  or  approximately  all, 
coming  from  out-of-Nashville  sources.  Her  necessary  annual  expendi- 
tures are  $92,500.  Outside  sources  have  agreed  to  help  Fisk  with  dona- 
tions aggregating  $140,000,  provided  Nashville  shows  enough  interest 
to  provide  an  additional  $10,000,  making  the  total  amount  $150,000. 

Friends  and  local  business  men  have  undertaken  a  quiet  and  un- 
ostentatious campaign  in  Nashville  to  raise  this  additional  sum  of 
$10,000.  Nashville  owes  it  to  this  institution  to  donate  this  money 
promptly.  From  a  cold  business  standpoint,  she  owes  it,  because  a 
minimum  of  $150,000  is  brought  to  Nashville  and  spent  here  by  the 
students  of  Fisk. 

This  is  the  first  appeal  Fisk  has  made  for  Nashville's  aid.  Let  us 
give  it  ungrudgingly  without  further  delay. 
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The  notice  of  the  appeal  to  the  public,  referred  to  in  the  above 
editorial,  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Tennessean,  and  was  as 
follows : 

FISK  MAKES  FIRST  APPEAL  FOR  FUNDS. 

The  first  local  appeal  for  funds  in  the  history  of  Fisk  University  is 
being  made  through  Lee  J.  Loventhal,  chairman  of  the  fund. 

In  order  to  secure  a  $140,000  endowment  from  outside  sources  it  is 
necessary  that  Nashville  give  $10,000,  which  is  distributed  over  four 
years,  at  $2,500  a  year. 

No  campaign  workers  are  to  canvass  the  city,  reliance  being  put  in 
the  citizens  of  Nashville  seeing  the  value  of  an  institution  that  annually 
brings  it  $150,000. 

It  is  planned  that  the  report  of  the  success  of  the  call  for  funds  will 
be  made  at  the  graduation  exercises,  Wednesday,  June  4. 

Subscriptions  from  $1  up  are  asked.  The  payment  may  be  in  four 
annual  installments. 

The  fund  is  aimed  to  cover  the  deficit  of  $37,500  annually  over  a 
period  of  four  years. 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  is  promised  if  the  city  of 
Nashville  raises  its  $10,000.  The  sum  is  offered  by  the  Education 
Board,  $50,000;  Carnegie  Corporation,  $50,000,  and  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of 
New  York;  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago;  and  Thomas  P.  Norris,  of 
Guthrie,  $10,000  each. 

Only  seventy-five  have  responded  thus  far.  Others  may  add  to  this 
fund  by  notifying  Lee  J.  Loventhal. 

PRESIDENT  McKENZIE  ATTENDS  NOTABLE  MEETINGS. 

President  McKenzie  recently  returned  to  Nashville  from  several 
notable  meetings  in  the  East.  On  May  1  and  2  he  attended  the  Fiftieth 
and  Fifty-first  Anniversary  Exercises  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 
On  May  2  he  was  invited  to  sit  in  the  board  meeting  of  the  Hampton 
trustees,  ex-President  William  H.  Taft  presiding. 

While  Dr.  McKenzie  was  out  of  the  city,  Governor  Roberts  appointed 
him  to  be  a  Tennessee  delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  in  Philadelphia,  May  2  and  3. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  the  sessions  of  this  meeting 
while  the  Academy  discussed  problems  of  reconstruction.  From  this 
meeting  he  went  to  attend  the  National  Conference  on  Lynching,  held 
in  New  York  City,  May  5  and  6,  taking  part  in  the  general  discussion 
on  methods  of  preventing  lynchings.  Dr.  McKenzie,  Bishop  Gailor, 
Chancellor  Kirkland,  and  Mr.  Bolton  Smith  were  the  signers  of  the 
national  call  for  the  conference,  from  Tennessee. 


Fisk  Trustees  Hold  Sessions. 
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The   Trustees  of  Fisk  University,   including  the  President  of  the 
Board,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  held  two  very  interesting  sessions  on  May  10 
j    after  inspecting  the  school  and  examining  carefully  into  the  needs  of 
i    the  University. 

Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  so  well  known  in  Nashville  and  elsewhere 
as  the  Professor  in  Social  Science  at  Fisk  University,  visited  Fisk  in 
the  early  part  of  May.  He  has  been  serving  most  acceptably  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  as  the  Director  of 
Negro  Economics;  and  the  University  is  proud  of  the  record  he  has 
made  there.  Dr.  Haynes  was  given  a  splendid  reception  by  the  school 
when  he  stood  up  to  speak  at  one  of  the  chapel  exercises.  He  gave  a 
splendid  summary  of  the  new  opportunities  which  the  war  has  brought 
to  all  the  working  classes  of  the  world;  and  he  showed  how  much 
brighter  is  the  future  for  the  colored  people  as  a  result  of  that  war. 

Professors  Dora  A.  Scribner  and  T.  W.  Talley  represented  Fisk 
University  at  a  recent  Congregational  Conference  held  in  Chattanooga 
At  one  of  the  regular  weekly  prayer  meetings,  they  gave  very  interest- 
ing accounts  of  their  impressions  of  the  meeting 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  TEACHERS. 

School  Life  prints  the  following  suggestions  to  school  boards  and 
teachers,  which  we  are  pleased  to  re-print  in  The  News: 

TO  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS: 

You  have  been  chosen  by  your  fellow  citizens  to  do  what  you  can 
to  provide  good  schools  for  the  children  of  the  community.  Will  you 
think  of  these  things  in  the  light  of  that  intention? 

*s  n°t  the  teacher  the  biggest  single  item  in  the  schooling  of  the 
child? 

Are  you  paying  enough  to  get  and  keep  first-class  teachers? 
Are  your  teachers  properly  trained?     If  so,  what  are  you  paying 
for  that  preparation? 

Can  a  teacher  live  twelve  months  in  your  city  on  what  you  pay  her 
for  teaching  one  school  year? 

If  she  can  live  there  without  loss,  can  she  save  anything  at  all? 
Can  you  expect  good  professional  service  from  underpaid  servants, 
md  would  such  persons  have  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  children? 
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Do  you  know  the  answers  to  all  these  questions  as  applied  to  your 
own  school  system?  Yours  respectfully,  The  Committee. 

[Prom  the  report  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  on 
teachers'  salaries.] 

♦§♦♦§♦♦ 

A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  TEACHERS. 
[From  report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  El  Paso,  Tex.] 

Criticism  of  one  another,  except  by  those  in  authority,  who  should 
do  so  only  for  constructive  purposes,  is  to  be  condemned  as  unethical. 

Young  teachers  and  new  additions  to  the  ranks  should  receive  the 
sympathy,  cordial  encouragement,  and  assistance  of  the  whole  body. 

The  teaching  body  should  be  loyal  to  each  other,  to  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  administration. 

The  sacredness  of  contract  is  recognized. 

The  seeking  of  promotion  by  unfair  means  is  condemned. 

Devotion  to  duty  and  to  strictly  educational  service  to  the  exclusion 
of  outside  distractions  are  to  be  encouraged. 

But  the  teacher  must  live  the  larger  life  of  the  community  in  which 
she  lives.  She  should  participate  in  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
life  of  the  city. 

AN  ECHO  OF  THE  BRITISH  MISSION. 

"They  have  built  up  their  nation  on  the  sure  foundations  of  wise 
and  sane  education,"  writes  Prof.  John  Joly,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  British  educational  mission  which  visited  the  United  States  last 
fall,  in  describing  the  educational  system  of  the  people  of  America. 

One  could  wish  that  more  Americans  could  read  such  tributes  as 
this,  so  that  they  might  make  more  of  an  effort  to  live  up  to  the  ideal 
expressed. 

Urging  his  countrymen  to  take  steps  to  send  their  youth  to  America 
for  study,  Professor  Joly  says: 

"If  the  great  object  of  the  British  educational  mission  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  to  this  land  we  should  send  our  boys  for  a  portion  of 
their  academic  career,  so  that  they  will  get  to  know  those  cousins  of 
theirs.  Only  good  can  come  to  them  by  paying  such  a  visit.  They  will 
make  friends  with  lads  as  worthy  and  as  high  minded  as  themselves. 
They  will  see  for  themselves  something  of  the  great  educational  and 
social  work  being  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"But  above  all  and  before  all,  it  is  through  their  agency  alone  that 
enduring  peace  can  be  secured  for  the  world.  Get  the  lads  to  mix,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  time.  The  day  will  come  when  these  men  will  grow 
into  professional  and  commercial  influence.     Some  will  sit  in  Parlia- 
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ment  or  in  Congress,  and  the  other  land  will  be  to  them  shrined  in  a 
thousand  personal  memories. 

"Thus  only  will  peace  be  assured  to  the  world.  It  is  no  unreal 
dream.  It  is  the  making  of  history  in  the  light  of  human  nature  No 
greater  cause  has  ever  been  committed  to  the  university.  Leagues 
ententes,  are  but  'scraps  of  paper'  when  the  supreme  test  comes.  One 
thing  only  can  make  peace  permanent— mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect. What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  nations.  Therein  is  the 
reconstructive  policy  of  the  world. 

"Those  who  never  will  grow  old,  who  never  will  grow  old  because 
1  they  gave  their  golden  years  to  England,  claim  from  us  that  we  carry 
this  great  thing  to  its  fruition.     It  is  well  with  the  world  so  long  as 
we  remember  this.    The  only  danger  is  'lest  we  forget.' 

"How  are  we  to  accomplish  this  important  end?  The  Americans 
are  enthusiastic  on  its  behalf.  They  will  do  their  part;  of  that  be 
assured.  How  are  we  to  do  ours?  I  have  little  doubt  that  best  of  all 
would  be  traveling  scholarships,  founded  in  our  universities,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  lad's  journey,  and  extra  expenses  in  the  other  country 
such  scholarships  to  be  founded  in  the  name  of  those  who  have  fallen' 
And  in  this  way  the  memory  of  the  great  sacrifice  will  be  perpetuated 
and  the  object  for  which  it  was  made  be  realized.  Will  those  who  have 
lost  their  near  relatives  in  the  war  support  this  cause— supreme  above 
all  others?  Could  any  greater  monument  be  raised  to  the  fallen'?  Can 
we  who  are  old  do  any  better  thing? 

"And  it  applies  to  the  women  of  the  Empire  as  it  applies  to  men 
We  should  have  Edith  Cavell  traveling  scholarships  in  every  woman's 
college  or  co-educational  institution  in  the  kingdom,  enabling  a  girl  to 
go  to  Bryn  Mawr  or  Holyoke  or  other  woman's  college  in  the  States 
She  would  go  to  win  honor  for  the  institution  which  sent  her,  to  play 
her  part  in  tightening  the  bonds  between  the  nations,  to  accomplish 
the  work  for  which  some  young  brother  gave  his  life— his  all."— School 
Life. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


Dr  Alexander  C.  Browne,  '06,  until  his  enlistment  in  the  United 
States  army,  a  very  successful  dentist  in  Chicago,  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  captain  in  the  Dental  Corps,  Post  Medical  Detachment,  A.  P.  0. 
712,  A.  E.  F. 


FISK  UNIVERSITY  JUBILEE  SINGERS  CONTINUE  TO 
GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


The  letter  following  is  from  Principal  G.  W.  Jackson,  of  the  Fr< 
Douglas  High  School,  of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  and  is  addressed  to  the  F 
News: 

I  write  to  say  a  few  words  to  Fisk  and  its  readers  of  The  Ne 
concerning  the  visit  of  the  famous  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  who  came  to 
us  in  this  city  on  March  12,  1919. 

Corsicana  is  a  city  of  about  16,000  inhabitants,  about  one-fifth  col- 
ored,  and  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  about  fifty-four 
miles  from  Dallas,  south,  and  about  200  miles  from  Houston,  on  the 

tt       n     rp      f^s      "R  Ji  11 1*03(1 

'  Our' people  are  progressive  and  aggressive  and  are  great  admirers 
of  music  and  every  other  good  thing  which  the  culture  of  our  race  pos- 
sesses. They  admire  the  Fisk  singers,  especially,  and  every  year  are 
asking  for  them.  On  March  12  the  quartette  came  to  us  and  sang  al 
the  A  M  E  Church,  in  this  city,  which  will  hold  an  audience  of  ovei 
700  people.  The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing,  with  about  one-third 
white  people  of  the  best  class  in  the  city. 

The  audience  was  a  typical  Texas  audience,  composed  of  the  best  of 
both  races.  The  singers,  headed  by  Mr.  Myers,  were  in  fine  trim  for 
singing  and  executed  their  parts  in  splendid  style.  Rev.  Myers  simply 
captivated  his  audience  with  his  manysidedness,  and  especially  with 
his  up-to-date  war  speech,  and  his  recitals  from  Dunbar.  Miss  Uggams 
was  the  second  favorite  of  the  evening  and  captivated  the  audience  by 

her  sweet  voice.  „„!+„«>  i 

The  quartette  sent  out  by  Fisk  is  a  fine  representation  of  the  culti 
of  Fisk,  and  I  am  sure  are  doing  much  to  advertise  the  school  in  I 
truest  light. 
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The  Fisk  people  at  Corsicana  take  much  pleasure  in  advertising  the 
chool,  and  there  can  be  no  better  advertising  medium  than  the  songs 
I  rendered  by  that  Jubilee  quartette,  and  the  speech  made  by  Mr. 
fyers. 

Long  may  these  singers  live  to  do  service  for  the  Master  over  this 
md  for  the  uplift  of  the  race. 

Of  like  tenor  are  the  comments  relative  to  the  singers,  contained  in 
le  letter  following  from  Miss  Eliza  E.  Peterson  to  our  Miss  Scribner: 

40  Newton  St.,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  May  23,  1919. 
[y  dear  Professor  Scribner: 

This  is  a  brief  note  to  say  that  the  Fisk  singers  at  the  Southern 
ociological  Congress  were  a  constant  delight.  Their  influence  in  song 
as  such  that  I  believe  all  were  brought  nearer  to  the  Master  through 
leir  fine  service. 

It  was  the  very  life  of  everything.  They  were  generally  encored  the 
lird  time,  and  always  the  second  time.  When  time  would  not  permit 
lother  selection,  and  the  good  chairman  would  not  give  assent  for 
lother— more  than  once  the  audience  continued  to  applaud  for  another 
»ng.  Surely  they  are  a  blessing  wherever  they  go.  Was  delighted  to 
low  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  were  married.  They  seem  a  fine  couple. 
With  love,  Eliza  E.  Peterson. 
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Message  of  Thanks  from  President  McKenzie 


GUARANTEE  FUND  COMPLETED. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude  that  we  can 
announce  success  in  meeting  the  terms  of  the  General  Education  Board 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  which  entitles  us  to  receive  $50,000  from 
each  of  those  organizations.  Although  the  time  given  us  to  complete  a 
third  $50,000  was  short,  we  put  out  as  many  lines  as  we  could,  and  the 
response  has  been  most  heartening.  The  returns  are  apparently  not  all 
in  yet,  but  the  total  will  approximate  $60,000,  rather  than  $50,000.  The 
grand  total  of  $160,000  will  be  expended  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

These  figures  include  $10,000  each  from  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  of 
Chicago;  from  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of  New  York;  from  Mrs.  E.  Mj 
Anderson,  of  Los  Angeles;  and  from  the  City  of  Nashville.  The  latter 
amount  was  raised  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Nashville,  and  represents 
a  few  more  than  one  hundred  individuals  and  corporations,  friends  of 
the  University  living  near  enough  to  know  the  value  of  the  work  done 
here.  It  includes  $1,000  from  the  Clearing  House  of  the  city,  $500  from 
Judge  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  and  $500  from  the  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany. It  seems  invidious  to  mention  some  of  these  contributors  with* 
out  mentioning  them  all;  and  yet  with  the  returns  not  all  in,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  attempt  a  complete  report  at  this  time. 

Our  appreciation  goes  out  to  the  General  Education  Board  and  to 
the  .Carnegie  Corporation  for  their  very  large  assistance  which  they 
are  giving  us  at  this  time  of  financial  need.  Our  appreciation  also  goes 
out  to  each  of  the  several  hundred  givers  of  lesser  amounts,  even  for 
the  very  smallest  amount. 

Especial  attention  should  be  called  to  the  most  unusual  action  of  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Nashville  in  raising  through  its  own  agencies  the 
splendid  total  of  $10,000  for  the  University.  The  press  of  the  city  gave 
most  generous  publicity  to  the  efforts  of  the  Club  and  the  value  of  the 
University.  That  our  white  neighbors  should  so  largely  and  yet  so 
apparently  easily  come  to  our  aid  is  a  matter  of  large  significance  in 
the  history  of  Negro  education  in  the  South.  It  is  a  splendid  augury 
for  the  future. 

As  all  Nashville  knows,  this  report  could  not  have  been  made,  even 
with  the  willing  spirit  of  Nashville,  had  it  not  been  for  the  initiative 
and  strenuous  activity  of  Mr.  Lee  J.  Loventhal.  Fisk  cannot  forget 
his  friendship  and  his  generous  helpfulness. 

We  hope  by  increasing  efficiency  to  prove  our  worthiness  of  the  con- 
sideration shown  us  by  friends  who  represent  every  part  of  the  country, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  State  of  Washington  to 
the  State  of  Florida.  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 


The  Noyes  Foundation 

AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


ANOTHER  CHANCE  FOR  COLORED 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 


LaVerne  W.  Noyes,  of  Chicago,  has  estab- 
lished a  fund  for  scholarships  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  served  m  the  great  war.  The  details 
are  of  interest  to  everyone,  but  especially  to 
the  sons  of  Fisk  who  took  part  in  the  war  and 
who  desire  advanced  or  professional  education 
for  themselves  or  their  descendants. 

The  fund  applies  without  regard  to  differ- 
ence in  sex,  race,  religion  or  political  party. 

It  provides  free  tuition  only. 

It  applies  to  the  schools  of  medicine,  law 
and  the  other  professions. 

And  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses. 

It  is  limited  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

It  applies  to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war. 

And  to  their  descendants  by  blood. 

Service  must  have  been  terminated  by  an 
honorable  death  or  discharge. 


U  UNIVERSITY  Of  ILLINOIS 'Lift 

Is  Your  Name  Written  There?     See  page  18 
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A  Tribute  that  Unlocks  the  Doors 
of  the  Heart. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
race  for  whose  advancement  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  working.  It  is  not  possible  to  work 
with  these  people  and  not  feel  for  them  sym- 
pathy, admiration  and  respect.  The  sacrifices 
they  are  making  for  the  education  and  enlight- 
enment of  their  people,  their  kindly  disposi- 
tion and  the  sincere  appreciation  they  show 
for  the  smallest  service  rendered  them,  their 
patience,  the  philosophical  way  they  generally 
take  discourtesy  and  brusque  treatment,  their 
cheerfulness  even  in  adversity— all  of  these 
things  make  it  a  source  of  never-ceasing  won- 
der to  me  that  for  so  many  years  I  lived  among 
these  people  and  knew  them  not,  that  for  so 
many  years  I  saw  in  them  only  the  faults  that 
are  bred  of  ignorance,  depravity  and  neglect 
and  not  the  inherent  good  qualities  with  which 
our  Almighty  Creator  has  endowed  them.  I 
am  grateful  that  my  eyes  have  been  opened, 
and  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  help  open  the 
eyes  of  others  in  my  state." 


From  address  of  Leo  M.  Favrot,  State  Agent  of  Rural  Schools  for  Negroes 
in  Louisiana,  before  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  June  25,  1919. 


<Talen6ar  of  Openiug   Cxercises 


Saturday,  September  20. 

Registration  of  Day  Students. 
Boarding  Department  opens. 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  22  and  23 
Registration  and  Entrance  Examinations. 

Tuesday,  September  23. 
First  (or  Fall)  Quarter  opens. 

Flag  Raising,  10:30  A.  M. 
Opening  Chapel,  11:45  A.  M. 


Monday,  September  29. 
Training  School  opens. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1919-1920,  Fisk 
University  changes  from  a  nine-month 
session  to  one  of  twelve  months. 
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EDITORIAL. 


E   PROTESTE 

Yo  Protesto! 
Io  Protesto! 
Ego  Protestor! 
Jet)  protesUre! 
I  Protest! 


! 


With  all  of  my  heart,  I  want  to  protest  against  the  muzzling  and 
practical  suppression  of  the  really  "conservative"  colored  men  in  the 
United  States  today,  by  the  blindness  of  unthinking  forces  and  powers 
in  America.  This  quietus  being  placed  upon  the  group  which  is  men- 
tioned above  is  all  the  more  tragic  because  it  is  being  effected  by  forces 
and  agencies  that  are  unconscious  of  the  results  of  their  actions — that 
"know  not  what  they  do." 

At  a  time  when  race  relations  are  dangerously  strained  as  they 
have  never  been  before  in  this  country,  and  when  we  need  the  safest 
of  safe  counsel  to  white  people  from  white  people  and  to  colored  people 
from  colored  people;  at  a  time  when  Negroes  are  pouring  out  the  sup- 
pressed bitterness  of  three  hundred  years  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  abandon  and  in  many  cases  a  hatred  which  threaten  to  sweep  aside 
all  considerations  of  prudence  and  to  make  the  "appeal  to  Caesar" — 
force — to  obtain  that  which  the  conscience  of  all  the  white  people  have 
not  yet  moved  them  to  give;  at  a  time  when  black  men  look  each  other 
squarely  in  the  face  and  say,  "We'd  rather  die  than  endure  the  Negro's 
past  portion  in   the  United   States;"  at  a  time  when  the  Negro  has 
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almost  lost  faith  in  the  good  faith  of  many  of  his  white  neighbors— at 
such  dangerous  times  as  these  American  blindness  has  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  stilling  the  tongues  and  stopping  the  pens  of  those  colored 
people  who  still  believe  in  the  justice  of  God,  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
righteousness  and  the  slow  process  of  racial  salvation  by  character 
and  worth,  and  who  deprecate  the  use  of  violence. 

"I  Judge  No  Man." 

I  judge  no  man  or  men  when  I  argue  that  the  "conservative"  Negro 
has  a  definite  value  in  these  troublesome  times.  By  "conservative"  I 
mean,  as  applied  to  the  Negro,  one  who  is  unwilling  to  adopt  policies 
which  seem  to  lead  from  dry  land  into  the  sea  at  a  time  when  few  are 
able  to  swim.  I  judge  no  man  or  men,  I  say;  because  today  the  so- 
called  "radicals"  in  my  race  seem  to  voice  the  aspirations  of  the  Negro 
better  than  any  "conservative"  colored  person, "living  or  dead;  and 
who  am  I  to  judge  any  who  speak  the  sentiments  of  practically  twelve 
millions  of  colored  people,  in  practically  everything  save  the  appeal  to 
force.     Many  "radicals"  are  opposed  to  any  program  of  violence. 

And  yet  I  insist  that  the.  Negro  cannot  afford  to  discard,  and  the 
white  people  of  this  country,  particularly  of  the  South,  cannot  afford 
to  have  him  discard  the  man  to  whom  the  world  turns  after  the  storm, 
after  the  fires  of  hatred  have  done  their  work,  after  bitterness  has 
beclouded  the  judgment,  after  the  volcano  of  misunderstanding  has 
belched  forth  the  lava  whose  blasting  heat  has  burned  up  the  progress 
of  generations. 

Conservative  Negroes  in  Eclipse. 

Let  us  boldly  face  the  fact  that  the  conservative  Negro  is  in  eclipse. 
He  is  not  the  hero  today.  He  does  not  hold  the  mandate  to  speak  for 
his  race;  nor  will  his  people  hear  him  as  of  old.  But  let  us  have  the' 
record  clear:  He  has  not  been  repudiated  by  his  race  because  Negroes 
have  become  radical,  but  because  the  majority  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  seemed  openly  to  repudiate  the  principles  for 
which  the  conservative  Negro  has  stood,  and  have  permitted  him,  of  all 
people,  to  be  confounded  on  direct  issues  of  his  creed. 

Muzzling  the  Conservative  Negro. 

Writing  the  warning  twelve  months  ago,  "Halt,  in  the  Name  of  the 
Republic,"  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  face  to  face 
with  race  riots  unless  Christian  statesmen  took  hold  of  matters  of 
probable  friction,  in  advance,  I  was  accused  of  taking  myself  too  seri- 
ously, because  there  was  "no  danger  of  any  race  riots."  But  the  race 
riots  came.  I  want  to  take  myself  "too  seriously"  again  and  protest 
against  the  muzzling  of  the  conservative  Negro. 

We  seem  to  be  unduly  determined  to  muzzle  the  "radical"  Negro; 
but  I  want  to  get  into  the  record  the  fact  that  the  great  danger  which 
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vve  face  today  in  race  relation  is  not  in  what  the  "radical"  Negro  says, 
jut  in  what  the  "conservative"  Negro  does  not  say;  in  short,  the  danger 
las  been  incurred  of  throwing  off  the  restraint  which  the  "conserva- 
;ive"  has  quietly  exercised  over  many  of  our  colored  people,  by  that 
:houghtless  policy  of  "muzzling"  the  conservative  Negro  who  wants 
everything  looking  to  the  real  development  of  his  people  that  anyone 
slse  wants,  but  who  wants  it  gotten  under  the  open  approval  of  good 
conscience  and  law. 

How  has  this  individual  been  muzzled,  how  is  he  being  muzzled? 
[  will  try  to  explain  by  protesting. 

Je  Protests!      (I  protest!) 

When  a  colored  man,  inclined  to  seek  for  first  causes  and  funda- 
mentals, urges  his  people  to  lay  a  foundation  in  economic  efficiency, 
many  of  his  white  neighbors  will  begin  to  describe  him  as  "a  sensible 
Negro  who  advises  his  people  to  learn  to  work  on  the  farms  and  to 
keep  out  of  the  professions.'' 

Many  colored  people  say:  "Aha!  You  want  no  mental  development 
Cor  your  own  people.  You  are  a  sensible  Negro.  Away  with  your 
counsel!"  And  unless  the  man  giving  the  advice  is  a  kind  of  god,  un- 
moved by  the  approval  of  his  fellows,  he  accepts  the  "muzzle"  and 
decides  to  keep  quiet  the  next  time. 

I  protest  "against  the  placing  of  such  interpretations  upon  a  thought- 
ful colored  man's  words  as  makes  him  infamous  with  his  own  people. 

Je  Protests! 

When  a  colored  man,  because  of  his  faith  in  his  Maker  and  in  the 
ultimate  sense  of  fair  play  of  the  white  people  of  this  country  and  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  ultimate  desire  with  reference  to  the  colored 
peopje,  appeals  to  his  race  to  trust  their  white  neighbors  because  the 
"best"  white  people  do  not  wish  them  ill,  usually  the  next  morning 
some  governor,  congressman,  minister,  judge  or  professor  takes  pains 
to  make  it  clear  that  "if  the  Negro  will  be  content  to  accept  the  sub- 
ordinate place  which  God  intended  for  him  to  occupy,  and  does  not  try 
to  obtain  privileges  which  white  people  will  never  consent  for  him  to 
enjoy,  the  'best'  white  people  are  his  friends." 

Colored  people  meet  the  colored  peacemaker  and  say:  "Oho!  You 
didn't  consult  your  "best'  white  people  when  you  made  your  speech. 
You  explain  their  goodwill  one  way  and  they  explain  it  another."  When 
the  next  occasion  comes  to  do  conciliatory  work,  the  colored  man.  ac- 
cepts the  "muzzle"  placed  on  him  in  the  house  of  his  "friends,"  and 
keeps  his  mouth  shut;  and  the  cause  of  peace,  of  fraternity,  of  good- 
will, of  racial  amity  loses  a  colored  advocate,  unless  this  advocate  is 
like  a  god  and  indifferent,  when  confounded  in  his  statements. 

I  protest  against  the  spirit  which  thus  muzzles  the  colored  peace 
advocate,  and  against  the  language  which  helps  to  accomplish  the  same 
result. 
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Je  Proteste! 

When  a  colored  man,  knowing  that  one  chooses  his  own  associates, 
that  no  man  can  gain  the  right  by  law  to  force  himself  into  another 
man's  family  or  society,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  discuss  one  person's  right 
to  be  exclusive  in  his  own  social  circles,  seeks  to  caution  his  own  people 
against  any  conduct  which  can  give  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
Negro  does  not  understand  and  appreciate  these  fundamental  questions 
of  private  rights,  some  zealous  white  neighbor  is  certain  to  rush  into 
the  morning  paper  and  declare  that  "Professor  Blank  gives  the  Negro 
some  sound  advice.  Tells  them  they  must  not  seek  to  ride  in  Pullman 
cars  and  have  social  equality  Avith  white  people.  Says  the  'Jim  Crow' 
car  and  separate  schools  are  best  for  his  people." 

Colored  people  say:  "Well!  And  so  you,  one  of  our  own  teachers, 
employed  to  help  us,  are  trying  to  make  our  lot  harder.  You  are  being 
paid  to  say  those  things.  We  are  through  with  you."  And  when  the 
next  opportunity  comes  for  this  colored  man  to  appeal  to  his  own 
people  for  an  inner  race  pride,  he  is  likely  to  accept  the  "muzzle" 
which  was  made  for  him  by  the  person  who  put  words  into  his  mouth 
which  he  did  not  utter.     He  keeps  his  mouth  shut,  thereafter. 

I  protest  against  such  a  twisting  of  the  meaning  and  language  of  the 
Negroes  who  are  proud  of  their  blood  and  their  race,  that  they  are 
made  to  say  things  which  white  persons  may  say  concerning  Negroes, 
but  which  when  said  by  a  colored  man  make  him  infamous  to  his  own 
people. 

Je  Proteste! 

A  colored  man,  thinking  of  the  economic  opportunities  offered  the 
colored  people  in  the  South  (prior  to  the  opening  of  industrial  fields 
in  the  North);  of  the  many  years  of  contact  which  the  Southern  Negro 
and  the  Southern  white  people  have  had  with  each  other,  and  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  custom  here  to  employ  Negro  labor  freely,  instead 
of  being  the  exception,  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  South  was 
the  best  place  for  a  colored  man  to  live,  because  he  was  certain  to  be 
able  to  find  employment.  But  if  he  made  such  a  statement  to  his  own 
people,  he  would  have  to  stand  and  defend  the  reign  of  the  mob  and 
the '.  insecurity  of  life  which  every  Negro  suffers  when  race  hatred 
runs  high;  he  would  have  to  defend  the  poor  school  system,  the  "Jim 
Crow"  cars  and  numbers  of  other  things  which  the  Negro  will  always 
hate.  I  have  never  heard  a  Negro  successfully  defend  these  things  to 
a  Negro  audience;  and  the  records  show  that  every  Negro  who  has 
tried  to  do  it  has  lost  his  influence  with  the  colored  people. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  I  have  lived  to  see  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  lips  of  practically  every  Negro  closed  and  the  pen  of  hosts 
of  thoughtful  colored  people  palsied  on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not 
the  South  was  the  best  place  for  the  Negro.     Thus  it  happened  that 
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when  the  war  furnished  an  economic  opportunity  for  the  Negro  to 
'  turn  his  face  away  from  what  he  regarded  as  discouraging  civil  dis- 
abilities, there  was  not  a  single  Negro  voice  with  carrying  power,  there 
was  not  a  single  Negro  pen  whose  trenchant  power  could  make  men 
sit  up  and  notice  to  help  check  the  great  exodus  of  Negroes  from  the 
South,  an  exodus  which  robbed  the  South  of  a  large  pait  of  its  best 
labor  and  gave  to  the  North  a  new  labor  supply  and  a  new  labor  prob- 
lem. The  arguments  of  the  conservatives  had  been  set  aside  by  the  stub- 
born facts  of  insecurity  of  life  and  other  menaces  to  the  pursuits  of  hap- 
piness which  no  Negro  could  stand  before  his  own  people  and  defend 
and  retain  his  own  self-respect;  and  these  thoughtful  men,  deeply  re- 
gretting that  it  must  be  so,  have  accepted  the  "muzzle"  which  stubborn, 
disquieting  facts  have  placed  upon  them,  and  have  stilled  their  tongues 
and  stopped  their  pens. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  discussing  the  Negro  who 
talks  so  that  his  town  paper  may  call  him  "a  leader  of  his  race,"  but 
whose  words  are  ridiculed  around  the  firesides  of  Negro  homes.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Negro  whose  words  would  be  heeded  by  his  people, 
and  who  could  influence  them  for  good  or  evil.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that  small  group  of  colored  men — and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  judge 
them — who  are  consciously  striving  to  say  words  on  the  race  question 
that  will  please  their  white  neighbors,  but  who  are  definitely  dis- 
credited by  the  colored  people  because  these  words  they  say  are 
different  from  the  ones  which  they  speak  to  colored  people  when  no 
white  people  are  present.  I  am  talking  about  colored  men  whose 
thoughtfulness,  sincerity,  and  fairness,  both  to  white  people  and  colored 
people,  are  such  that  when  these  men  speak,  both  races  listen  to  them 
with  respect,  even  though  they  may  not  agree  with  the  views  expressed. 
I  am  not  discussing  the  first  group  because  any  thoughtful  man  knows 
that  they  cannot  help  the  nation  find  the  road  to  racial  peace. 

I  protest  directly  to  the  South,  the  South  where  I  was  born,  against 
the  silencing  of  her  best  friends  in  the  Negro   race  by  her  attitude 
toward  the  life  of  that  race.     I   call   her   attention   to  the   fact   that 
I  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  of  other  sections  of  the 
i  country  to  life  in  the  South,,  she  must  take  "judicial  notice"   of  the 
fact  that  her  own  thoughtful  Negroes  have  almost  retreated  into  dumb 
silence  when  the  subject  of  her  defense  is  broached.     And   her  con- 
servative Negroes,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  men  who  wish  her  ill, 
|  but  who  weep  over  her  attitude  toward  those  who  dare  hope  for  a 
i  fairer  day  for  the  Negro,  as  did  the  brooding  Jesus  over  the  attitude 
of  Jerusalem  toward  her  prophets  of  old. 

It  "will  be  a  great  tragedy — it  will  be  a  great  crime — if  the  colored 
men  who  have  always  stood  loyally  by  this  section  are  forced  to  feel 
that  on  all  subjects  touching  life  here  it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  silent. 
Tne  writer,  speaking  to  an  audience  of  Southern  white  people  and 
colored  people  made  use  of  the  following  words: 
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"Many  of  the  parents  of  white  people  and  colored  people  in  this 
room  are  sleeping  quietly  under  Southern  soil.  Your  fathers  and 
mothers  invested  the  land  of  the  balmy  breezes  with  a  romance  which 
will  not  die.  My  father  and  mother  helped  to  consecrate  this  soil  by 
their  faithful  years  of  toil.  Here  you  first  learned  to  say,  'Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven.'  Here,  worshiping  the  same  God,  I  was  taught 
to  say  Cardinal  Newman's  great  hymn,  'Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the 
encircling  gloom,  lead  Thou  me  on.'  The  magnolias  have  bloomed  for 
you  and  me  alike.  Your  race  and  mine  have  made  the  cotton  fields 
of  this  section  known  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  The  corn- 
fields wave  for  you  and  me,  and  the  sugar-cane  fields  speak  often  to 
both.  Together,  our  fathers  have  made  the  South  what  it  is.  Every 
GOd-fearing  white  man  and  white  woman  of  the  South,  whose  lives 
have  been  beautiful  and  sublime,  have  set  in  motion  sweetest  influ- 
ences which  have  ultimately  touched  my  life  even  as  they  have  imme- 
diately touched  those  of  the  white  people;  and  no  individual  of  my 
race  has  lived  a  life  that  was  fine  and  true  that  has  not  made  life 
more  happy  for  the  other  race.  Your  white  poets  have  written  for  me; 
the  beautiful  singers  of  my  race  have  sung  for  you.  Deny  it  to  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  may,  you  and  I  are  the  common  inheritors  of  a 
past  lived  together  in  the  South;  and  despite  all  that  seems  to  sever, 
we  are  bound  to  each  other  so  that  you  cannot -hear  one  of  the  planta- 
tion melodies  without  feeling  a  surge  of  emotion;  and  I  become  excited 
and  cheer  with  you  when  the  band  swings  from  other  tunes  and,  with 
an  abandon  which  sweeps  you  out  of  yourself  and  brings  you  to  your 
feet  yelling  like  mad,  begins  to  play  the  stirring  strains  of  'Dixie.' 
God  forget  us — you  and  me —  if  we  forget  the  better  things  of  our  re- 
lations here  which  we  ought  to  remember,  and  remember  and  per- 
petuate only  the  issues  of  ill  which  we  ought  to  forget!" 

The  colored  men  and  women  who  feel  like  this  have  not  cultivated 
any  hatred  against  the  South;  and  even  though  they  may  not  agree 
with  and  subscribe  to  all  the  articles  of  the  South's  faith  on  the  race 
question,  they  are  friends  of  the  South,  they  have  talked  for  the  South, 
they  have  worked  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  South,  and  they 
would  fain  be  at  peace  with  the  South.  Puny  as  the  Negro  may  be  in 
physical  strength,  I  say  that  the  South  must  not  still  the  voices  of  the 
men  who  want  everything  for  their  race  that  anyone  else  wants  for 
his  own,  but  who  are  willing  to  strive  for  it  under  law  and  in  good 
conscience.  We  are  in  dangerous  straits  now  because  the  silence  of 
the  conservative  Negroes  is  being  interpreted  as  a  vote  for  radical 
measures;  and  the  conservatives  have  been  "muzzled"  in  the  house  of 
their  "friends"  and  cannot  speak  without  facing  the  charge  of  traitor 
to  their  own  race,  and  meeting  the  condemnation  of  their  own  self- 
respect.  I  protest  bitterly  against  the  muzzling  of  the  conservative 
forces  here. 
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Je  Peote.ste! 

I  protest  against  a  state  of  affairs  which  confounds  us  when  we  want 
to  argue  to  our  own  people  in  behalf  of  "the  better  class  of  white  peo- 
ple." I  know  there  are  fine  white  people  in  the  world.  I  have  met 
them  in  the  South,  I  have  met  them  in  the  North.  But  I  suppose  their 
race  is  "muzzling"  them  even  as  the  logic  of  facts  is  muzzling  the  con- 
servative Negro,  and  we  cannot  present  them  in  our  arguments  to  our 
own  people  as  "Exhibit  A,  Exhibit  B,"  etc.  When  the  man  who  laughs 
in  our  faces  at  the  suggestion  of  the  existence  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  white  people  who  do  not  want  to  "keep  the  Negro  in  his  place"; 
and  proceeds  to  argue  that  "there  ain't  any  such  animal,"  he  begins  to 
appeal  to  the  records.  And  long  before  he  is  through  with  "Exhibt  1, 
Exhibit  2,  Exhibit  3,  Exhibit  4,"  and  on  and  on,  we  know  that  we  are 
beaten  in  the  argument,  so  far  as  presentation  of  stubborn  facts  is  con- 
cerned. 

To  prove  our  point,  we  must  take  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  and  a 
highly  magnifying  glass  to  find  data  which  after  all  do  not  convince; 
but  our  opponents  simply  place  in  evidence  the  statutes  of  many  States, 
which  set  us  apart  as  things  leprous  and  unclean.  When  we  argue  that 
things  are  getting  better  and  law  is  about  to  triumph,  they  "stick  under 
our  noses"  the  morning  paper  with  its  latest  account  of  mob  violence. 
When  we  maintain  that  the  conscience  of  the  people  is  at  work,  they  bid 
us  explain  the  silence  of  the  church  on  the  race  question  and  seem  to 
clinch  their  argument  by  showing  that  it  was  silent  for  a  long  time 
when  the  nation  considered  the  extirpation  of  slavery.  When  we  talk 
of  peace  and  goodwill,  they  hand  us  the  report  of  an  interview  by  some 
prominent  white   leader   of  thought,   "breathing   out  threatening   and 

!  slaughter"  against  the  Negro.  When  we  counsel  against  rash  action 
and  plead  for  patience,  some  white  law-maker,  before  we  are  through, 
places  into  our  opponents'  hands  his  statement  made  in  State  legisla- 
ture or  National  Congress  that  "the  Negro  need  not  ever  expect  a 
status  higher  than  that  which  he  is  now  assigned." 

We  have  little  data  for  rebuttal.     If  we  could  read  into  our  argu- 

!  ment,  not  a  few  utterances,  but  many  courageous  utterances  of  gov- 
ernors of  States,  denouncing,  not  a  "burly  black  brute,"  but  crime,  and 
expressing  a  determination  to  meet  it  with  the  stern  hand  of  the  law; 
if  we  could  cite,  not  only  a  few  examples  but  many  examples  of  peace 
officers  refusing  to  surrender  Negro  prisoners  to  mobs;  if  we  could  cite 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  police  impartially  quelled  riots  and 
arrested  rioters  of  both  races;  if  we  could  present  as  exhibits  a  number 
of  newspapers  which  refrained  from  the  ugly,  unnecessary  words  and 
the  headlines  which  stir  men  to  wrath  against  the  Negro;  if  we  could 
point,  not  only  to  a  few,  but  to  a  number  of  new  high  schools  built,  in 
equipment  and  curricula  equal  to  those  for  white  children  in  the  same 
places;  if  we  could  point  to  a  number  of  cities  which  are  putting  sewers 
and  paved  streets  in  their  Negro  districts  simply  as  a  matter  of  course 
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and  not  as  the  result  of  agitation,  or  even  because  of  agitation  by 
Negroes;  if  we  could  tell — and  this  would  be  powerful  because  it  would 
move  the  Negro — if  we  could  tell  of  a  public  sentiment  which  had  de- 
manded the  same  protection  for  a  colored  woman  as  is  given  to  a  white 
woman — if  we,  by  outstanding  concrete  examples  could  show  that  "the 
better  white  people"  rule  the  country,  that  they  are  as  militant  for 
righteousness  as  the  other  class  are  for  their  program,  we  could  drive 
our  opponents  before  us  and  compel  a  decision  for  our  side.  But  we 
know  enough  of  argumentation  to  see  that  our  opponents  have 
"cornered"  us  in  the  argument.  We  have  little  to  offer  touching  things 
fundamental  save  our  faith — our  opponents  have  the  preponderance  of 
evidence.     We  need  to  be  better  armed  to  meet  their  onslaughts. 

Je  Peoteste! 

I  protest  against  a  state  of  affairs  which  has  almost  entirely  "muz-. 
zled"  the  conservative  Negro  on  the  subject  of  violence. 

We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times  in  which  it  is  the  custom  to  form  a 
mob,  search  for  a  Negro  criminal  and  terrorize  the  whole  community 
in  which  the  alleged  criminal  is  thought  to  be,  the  precaution  being 
taken,  if  the  Negroes  seem  bitter,  of  first  sending  the  police  or  militia 
into  the  Negro  section,  only,  and  disarming  them  and  leaving  them 
defenseless  before  the  mob.  It  has  been  sought  to  be  shown  that  this 
was  first  done  in  Washington  and  Chicago.  But  this  has  always  char- 
acterized the  course  of  the  mob.  And  when  race  feelings  run  high,  the 
Negro  has  learned  through  bitter  experience  that  he  need  expect  no 
protection  from  the  peace  officers.  Thus  it  happened  that  when  the 
riots  occurred  in  the  two  cities  mentioned  above,  and  in  Knoxville, 
innocent  Negroes  sought  to  protect  their  homes;  and  criminal  Negroes 
adopted  the  methods  of  the  mob  and  made  war  on  race  instead  of  in- 
dividuals, just  as  the  white  mobs  did. 

There  is  not  a  thoughtful  Negro  in  America  who  does  not  know  that 
the  Negro  ivill  not  achieve  the  things  his  heart  desires  through  criminal 
aitpeals  to  violence.  And  yet  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  situation: 
When  one  Negro  counsels  other  Negroes  to  refrain  from  criminal  vio- 
lence, the  counselor  is  asked  with  a  disconcerting  directness,  "Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  when  mobs  attack  the  homes  of  innocent,  inoffending 
colored  people  that  they  must  not  protect  themselves,  knowing  that, 
the  police  will  not  protect  them?" 

Even  though  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  offering  one's  body 
"to  be  burned"  if  necessary  to  protect  against  harm  the  woman  given 
one  to  love,  honor  and  protect  and  the  children  whose  little  lives  are 
in  one's  hands — a  difference  between  this  and  the  formation  of  mobs 
to  murder  defenseless  and  inoffending  white  people,  the  ugly,  sinister 
facts  of  the  Washington,  Chicago  and  Knoxville  riots — -facts  known  to 
all  the  world — have  placed  the  most  "conservative"  of  Negroes  in  the 
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iosition  of  giving  counsel  against  and  for  violence  in  one  and  the  same 
>reath,  and  have  made  others  silent.  I  have  before  me  a  great  mass 
if  interviews  and  editorials  on  the  subject  from  Negroes  who  are  every- 
hing  but  "radical;"  but  who  dare  not  (because  it  is  physically  dan- 
gerous to  do  so)  advise  colored  people  to  offer  no  resistance  when  the 
nob  brings  murder  to  the  doors  of  innocent  colored  people. 

This  brings  home  with  startling  force  the  conviction  that  the  mob 
mist  in  some  way  be  controlled.  For  if  its  method  of  operation  has 
>ecome  such  as  to  silence  in  large  part  that  group  of  Negroes  who  have 
ilways  counseled  against  violence  by  the  Negro,  we  are  face  to  face 
jHth  a  situation  in  which  the  criminal  Negro  not  only  will  become 
-iolent  out  of  criminal  intent,  but  will  be  encouraged  by  the  belief  that 
le  has  the  approval  of  the  law-abiding  members  of  his  race.  It  does 
lot  minimize  or  decrease  the  danger  to  innocent  white  people  and 
:olored  people  alike  by  saying  that  in  the  long  run  the  Negro  as  a 
■ace,  appealing  to  violence,  will  be  exterminated.  We  want  no  interim 
•egime  of  murder  of  white  people  and  colored  people.  We  must  have 
i  reign  of  law. 

Whatever  we  do,  ice  must  not  drive  the  conservative  Negro  into  a 
position  where  he  cannot  protest  against  violence  on  the  part  of  colored 
yeople  without  making  himself  infamous. 

Daxger!     Stop!     Look!     Listen! 

I  do  not  often  "accuse"  the  Negro  of  being  wiser  or  more  prudent 
;han  someone  else;  but  during  the  past  six  months  I  believe  the  Negro 
conservatives  have  been  more  prudent  than  some  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors have  given  them  credit  for  being — more  prudent  than  many  who 
lave  peremptorily  told  them  what  to  tell  and  advise  their  people.  "You 
should  teach  your  people  x;"  "you  should  advise  your  people  y;"  "you 
should  not  tell  your  people  z"  are  injunctions  which  have  literally 
soured  in  upon  Negroes  who  have  the  ear  of  their  race,  during  the 
past  3rear.  But  these  quiet  colored  men  were  wiser  than  their  coun- 
sellors. They  knew  that  if  they  took  off  their  "muzzles"  and  insisted 
m  talking  and  advising  in  spite  of  muzzling  facts  that  they  would 
speedily  accomplish  the  destruction  of  their  own  power  to  influence 
any  Negroes  in  that  period  during  which  the  pendulum  will  most 
surely  swing  back  from  extreme  irritation  to  more  philosophic  calm; 
and  they  have  not  accepted  advice  which  would  have  shut  them  out 
from  the  confidence  of  their  own  race  and  put  it  out  of  their  power 
aver  to  serve  the  whole  people  again.  The  Negro  conservative  knows 
today  what  Negroes  will  permit  him  to  advise  them  better  than  any 
Dther  living  souls.  There  is  danger  in  forcing  him  to  talk  with  the 
'muzzle"  of  facts  on  his  mouth. — Isaac  Fisher. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE  CONCERNING  THE  CATALOGUE 

The  Catalogue  for  1919-1920  is  ready  for  distribution.     This  year, 
however,  it  will  not  be  sent  to  any  persons  save  those  who  apply  for  it. 


FACULTY  CHANGES  AND  INFOEMATION 


Four  Former  Fisk  Faculty  Men  Win  Commendation  For  War  Work. 


Only  three  of  our  staff  serving  on  the  campus  last  year  fail  to  re- 
turn to  us  this  year,  a  teacher,  a  librarian,  and  a  matron,  but  several 
who  served  with  the  army  will  go  elsewhere. 

Reverend  Joseph  N.  Haskell  is  one  of  Fisk's  workers  who  left  us  to 
do  service  for  the  country  in  the  great  war  and  who  does  not  return  to" 
us.  He  won  the  "well  done"  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
for  his  work  overseas.  Of  him  President  McKenzie  has  received  the 
letter  following  from  an  official  of  the  Association: 

"Prof.  Joseph  N.  Haskell  of  Nashville,  who  before  he  went  overseas 
was  a  professor  at  Fisk  University,  has  now  returned.  Since  Septem- 
ber, 1918,  he  has  been  serving  with  the  Army  Educational  Commission. 
From  September  until  December,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Foyer  du 
Soldat  work  as  a  teacher  of  English;  in  December,  he  became  Assistant 
Divisional  Secretary  of  Education  with  the  79th  Division;  during 
March,  1919,  he  came  into  the  Paris  office  and  worked  in  the  Lecturer 
Service  Bureau.  Our  overseas  officers  speak  very  cordially  of  the 
valuable  service  that  Mr.  Haskell  rendered  to  the  Army  Educational 
Commission,  and  through  it  to  the  soldiers. 

"We  are  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  and 
for  the  spirit  in  which  his  work  has  been  done.  I  am  glad  to  pass  on 
to  you  and  through  you  to  others  of  his  friends  this  information  as  to 
his  fine  record  and  this  acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude  as  an  organi- 
zation to  him." 

Professor  Haskell  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  friends  of  Fisk 
and  to  many  Fisk  students  and  teachers.  He  has  been  a  faithful  worker 
here,  and  although  everyone  who  knows  him  at  the  University  will 
wish  him  every  possible  success  and  happiness  in  the  work  to  which 
he  will  go  hereafter,  there  will  be  genuine  regret  that  he  is  not  to  be 
back  with  us  again. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Prof.  Augustus  F.  Shaw  returns  from  service  overseas  to  take  up 
his  duties  <*t  Fisk.     This  announcement  will  be  especially  pleasing  to 
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a  host  of  persons  who  really  love  this  consecrated,  conscientious  man. 
The  University  has  missed  him — missed  his  gentleness,  missed  his 
Christian  life,  his  broad  sympathy,  missed  his  hearty  handshake  of 
encouragement  and  goodwill,  missed  his  work  in  the  classes.  From 
an  official  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  there  have  come  the  following  words  relative  to  Professor 
Shaw's  service  in  the  army,  which  we  are  pleased  to  record  here.  The 
letter  was  to  President  McKenzie,  and  was  as  follows: 

"As  you  doubtless  know,  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Shaw  of  the  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  returned  from  our  service  overseas.  He 
has  held  responsible  positions  as  Secretary  at  Brest,  and  later  as  Hut 
Secretary  at  Calais,  Lisbon,  Portugal  and  Cherbourg. 

"We  are  very  grateful  not  only  to  him  for  his  valuable  service,  but 
to  the  Fisk  University  for  having  lent  him  to  us.  We  feel  sure  that 
you  can  consider  that  his  release  for  the  period  he  was  away  from  the 
University  was  a  very  effective  contribution  to  our  war  work. 

"We  deeply  appreciate  this  contribution,  and  we  wish  to  express  to 
you  and  to  all  Mr.  Shaw's  friends  our  hearty  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude." 

*  *  * 

Even  though  the  next  teacher  referred  to  below  does  not  return  to 
Fisk  this  year,  after  a  year's  service  in  the  army,  all  of  his  friends  here 
and  elsewhere  will  be  especially  pleased  to  read  the  fine  words  of  com- 
mendation given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  one  of  its  officials,  relative 
to  his  war  service.  The  letter  giving  the  record  is  to  President  Mc- 
Kenzie, and  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"When  Rev.  Guy  Delay  Yoakum  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  went  overseas 
in  our  service,  he  referred  to  you  as  one  who  would  know  about  his 
qualifications  and  character.  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  he  did 
very  excellent  work,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Moore,  Divisional  Secretary, 
79th  Division,  Paris,  France: 

"  'Mr.  Guy  D.  Yoakum,  Religious  Director,  has  been  with  the  79th 
Division  constantly  since  August  1,  1918.  His  experience  covers  train- 
ing and  combat  area  work  in  addition  to  the  exceedingly  difficult  and 
critical  period  following  the  armistice.  Our  division  saw  service  in 
the  Argonne,  taking  Montfaucon,  at  Troyom  in  the  St.  Mihiel  sector 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse.  Mr.  Yoakum  remained  on  active  serv- 
ice constantly,  and  was  under  shell  fire  and  shrapnel  freqently.  He 
at  all  times  carried  out  his  work  faithfully  and  conscientiously.' 

"We  greatly  appreciate  Mr.  Yoakum's  work,  and  the  spirit  he 
showed.  We  hope  you  will  pass  this  information  on  to  others  that  his 
friends  may  realize  our  cordial  appreciation  of  the  service  he  has 
rendered." 
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Mr.  Ralph  Edward  Belsinger,  former  instructor  in  physics,  was 
surrendered  by  Fisk  to  do  war  service.  In  deciding  not  to  return  to 
the  University,  he  wrote  Dr.  McKenzie  a  very  appreciative  letter  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  his  "high  regard  for  your  attitude  toward 
returning  soldiers,"  referring  to  the  President's  desire  to  see  that  none 
of  the  University's  workers  suffered  loss  of  place  by  military  or  other 
service  for  the  Government.  Mr.  Belsinger  was  one  of  the  popular 
teachers  here,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  his  friends  that  he  is 
not  to  be  with  us  again.  He  has  decided  to  do  graduate  work  with  a 
view  to  fitting  himself  for  a  commercial  pursuit. 

'«!»  ♦£♦  **♦ 

When  it  is  said  that  Miss  Abigail  Jackson  loved  the  work  which 
Fick  University  was  established  to  do,  and  that  she  was  a  woman  of  a 
fine  type  of  character,  and  of  very  pleasing  person,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  more.  She  was  especially  efficient  in  the  department  of 
mathematics.  Her  friends  will  certainly  miss  her  genial  spirit  and  her 
winning  personality. 

*8*   ♦§♦   «j» 

Dr.  Leo  M.  Welker,  instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Athletic  coach,  re- 
leased "for  the  period  of  the  war,"  has  definitely  decided  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Detroit,  Michigan;  and  will  not,  therefore, 
re-enter  service  at  Fisk.  He  is  a  splendid  gentleman,  who  deserves  to 
succeed. 

One  cannot  speak  of  our  sense  of  loss  at  having  him  go,  perma- 
nently, without  thinking  of  his  winsome  wife,  our  own  Frances  Cald- 
well, Fisk,  '11.  She  and  her  husband  made  a  lovely  family;  and  there 
will  be  a  sense  of  community  as  well  as  University  loss,  for  their  leav- 
ing our  section  of  the  country. 

.*♦  ♦!♦  ♦$. 

Rev.  John  M.  Chambers  has  been  retained  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
will  not,  therefore,  come  back  to  Fisk,  the  letter  following,  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie, speaks  eloquently  for  itself: 

"When  Rev.  John  M.  Chambers,  of  1616  Seventeenth  Avenue,  South, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  went  overseas  fifteen  months  ago  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  service,  he  named  you  as  one  of  his  references.  I  am  glad  to  pass 
on  to  you  the  following  cordial  estimate  of  his  work  that  has  reached 
us  from  Mr.  C.  N.  Albertson,  Divisional  Secretary  at  the  Libourne  Di- 
vision, France,  under  whom  he  served: 

"  'Rev.  John  Chambers  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  eminently  com- 
petent man  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France.  Having  had  a 
wide  experience  in  "Y"  service  in  Ireland,  he  came  to  the  Libourne 
Division  well  equipped  to  do  his  part  in  "putting  over"  a  complete  "Y" 
program  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers. 
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"  'As  hut  secretary  at  Montagne,  where  he  worked  under  almost 
every  -adverse  condition  imaginable,  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  boys 
in  khaki  all  the  advantages  of  a  fully  equipped  and  well-managed  hut. 
Later,  as  Divisional  entertainment  secretary  he  put  into  effective  that 
same  ingenuity  and  Christian  spirit  that  made  his  Montagne  hut  such 
a  success.  Finally,  as  Divisional  Secretary  he  did  his  best  work  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  constant  shifting  of  troops  made  it  all  but  im- 
possible to  get  the  desired  soldier  cooperation.' 

"It  is  not  often  that  so  unreservedly  cordial  a  commendation  of  a 
secretary's  services  comes  to  us.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  know 
how  remarkably  Mr,  Chambers,  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  diffi- 
cult service.  We  appreciate  more  than  we  can  tell  you  what  he  has 
done." 

This  letter  from  an  official  of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  especially  pleasing  to  all  of  the  friends  of  this  excellent 
worker. 

*  *  * 

In  trying  to  appraise  the  University's  loss  in  having  to  continue 
to  lend  to  the  Government  its  professor  of  social  science,  Dr.  George 
Edmund  Haynes,  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  record 
the  letter  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  then  remark 
that  the  measure  of  the  appreciation  of  Dr.  Haynes'  service  in  the 
responsible  position  which  he  held  under  that  official  is  the  measure 
of  Fisk's  temporary  loss,  for  the  University  has  not  surrendered  him 
permanently. 

On  July  1,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wrote  as  follows: 

"Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Director  of  Negro  Economics,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"My  Bear  Br.  Haynes — So  important  do  I  consider  the  information, 
advice,  and  departmental  aid  furnished  through  your  work  as  Director 
of  Negro  Economics,  a  war  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
I  created  in  order  to  harmonize  the  labor  relations  of  white  workers, 
Negro  workers  and  white  employers,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  wage-earners  in  the  United  States,  that  I  hereby  request  you 
to  continue  the  service. 

"Owing  to  our  failure  to  get  the  appropriations  asked  for  from 
Congress,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  continue  without  the  field 
staff  that  would  enable  you  to  gather  information  and  give  assistance 
more  promptly  and  fully.  But  I  need  your  assistance  in  this  work  of 
conciliation,  and  will  make  such  provision  for  retaining  it  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

"I  hope  that  the  white  and  colored  citizens,  both  North  and  South, 
who  have  so  heartily  and  beneficially  cooperated  with  you,  will  con- 
tinue their  cooperation  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the 
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Department  is  involved  due  to  curtailed  funds.  By  correspondence 
with  such  citizens,  you  may  enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to  continue 
in  some  degree  the  valuable  service  you  have  rendered  in  dealing  with 
the  delicate  and  difficult  problems  touching  Negro  labor,  and  thus  to 
serve  employers  and  workers  of  both  races  and  all  sections. 

"Let  me  supplement  this  request  with  the  most  emphatic  assurances 
of  my  appreciation  of  your  personal  qualities  as  well  as  the  value  of 
your  work.  Yours  very  truly, 

"(Signed)  W.  B.  Wilson,- 

"Secretary  " 


Additional  Faculty  News. 

Professor  Shaw's  return  to  Fisk  brings  back  his  most  excellent 
wife — our  Mrs.  Adele  Vanorden  Shaw,  former  instructor  in  French. 
Mrs.  Shaw,  like  her  husband,  lived  a  very  beautiful  life  here;  and  an 
influence  very  fine  in  Fisk's  University  life  went  out  when  she  left  us 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Shaw's  withdrawal  to  serve  his  country  in  the  army. 
To  have  the  two  back  again  is  encouraging  and  heartening. 


To  the  department  of  mathematics  comes  a  teacher  not  entirely 
unknown  to  some  of  the  workers  at  Fisk — Professor  John  E.  Anderson. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Lane  College,  and  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  from  Harvard,  doing  major  work  in  mathematics. 
He  has  taught  this  subject  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Alabama;  and 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  in  Nashville.  He  comes  to  the  work  at 
Fisk  from  the  deanship  of  Lane  College. 

*  *  * 

The  instructor  in  hygiene  is  a  physician  well  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity  and  to  the  public,  in  general,  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman,  of  Nashville. 
Successful  specialist,  author  and  publicist,  he  was  chosen  by  the  United 
States  War  Department  to  give  instruction  to  colored  soldiers  in  social 
hygiene  during  the  late  war;  and  he  brings  to  the  work  at  Fisk  broad, 
experience  and  highly  specialized  technical  training.  Dr.  Roman  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  further  introduction  to  the  workers  and 
students  at  Fisk. 

*£♦  ♦£♦  *|* 

The  new  librarian,  succeeding  Miss  K.  M.  Marvin,  is  Miss  Mary  E. 
Reed,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Reed  is  a  graduate  of  the  Edinboro 
State  Normal  School,  of  Pennsylvania;  was  trained  in  librarianship  in 
the  Erie  Public  Library,  and  did  additional  work  in  the  Chautauqua 
Summer  School  for  Librarians.  In  addition,  she  has  conducted  a  book. 
business  for  several  years. 
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Professor  James  W.  Boyce,  of  Orono,  Maine,  comes  to  Fisk  to  teach 
mathematics.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont, 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  in  1906;  and  subsequently  spent 
three  years  in  graduate  work  in  mathematics  at  Clark  University.  He 
taught  mathematics  three  years  in  the  government  schools  in  Manila, 
P.  I.;  three  years  in  Claflin  University;  four  years  in  Provincial  Col- 
lege, Foochow,  China;  one  year  in  Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial 
College.  He  gives  up  his  work  as  teacher  of  higher  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Maine  to  come  to  Fisk. 

*  *  *§. 

The  new  teacher  of  history  will  be  Professor  Esmond  B.  Beardslee, 
of  Little  Meadows,  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Beardslee  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Colgate  University,  at  Hamilton,  New 
York.  He  has  done  graduate  study  in  political  science  and  education 
at  Columbia  University;  and  holds  a  special  history  diploma  from 
Teachers  College.  He  has  been  engaged  in  educational  work  almost 
continuously  since  graduation  from  college. 

»§♦  *£♦  »£» 

The  News  is  almost  envious  of  the  good  fortune  which  is  to  come 
to  the  girls  of  Fisk  University  through  the  acquisition  of  a  recreation 
teacher  with  so  splendid  a  record  of  work  successfully  done,  as  is  true 
of  Miss  Leonora  Andersen,  of  New  York  City.  In  the  first  place,  Fisk 
had  to  bid  in  earnest  to  secure  her  services,  since  she  was  already  in 
demand  elsewhere.  Miss  Andersen  is  a  graduate  of  the  Madison  State 
Normal  School,  and  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Physical  Education.  She 
was  Director  of  Physical  Education  at  the  Honolulu  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for 
four  years;  and  has  just  returned  from  France,  where  she  served  for 
ten  months  as  "Reconstruction  Aide  in  Physio-Therapy." 

That  her  work  moved  officials  to  say,  in  recommending  her,  that 
"there  is  no  better  woman  in  the  country  in  her  line  of  endeavor;"  and 
that  responsible  authorities,  congratulating  President  McKenzie  on 
securing  her  services  should  write  out  of  their  own  knowledge  that 
"For  the  purpose  you  have  in  view  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she 
is  the  most  capable  woman  in  the  country; "  are  strong  presumptions 
favoring  the  view  that  our  girls  are  going  to  have  a  strong  teacher  of 
physical  education  and  recreation;  and — our  girls  are  going  to  cooperate 
with  her. 

*§♦  .♦*  ■<$* 

While  the  new  librarian  will  be  heartily  welcomed  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  those  who  labor  in  the  cause  of  education  at  Fisk,  and  will  be 
given  all  of  the  friendly  assistance  that  the  University  circle  can  give 
to  her,  it  will  be  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  Library  will  seem  a  little 
strange  without  the  presence  of  Miss  Katherine  Mather  Marvin,  a 
faithful  teacher  whose  services  run  back  through  a  long  period  of  years. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  give  up  teachers  like  these — persons  who  have  lost 
themselves  in  their  desire  to  serve  a  given  cause  and  who,  as  compen- 
sation, have  found  themselves  again  in  the  splendid  opportunities  to 
do  good  for  the  Master.  Miss  Marvin  was  more  than  a  librarian — she 
was  an  influence,  a  Christian  woman  who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  Christian  work,  both  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  The  College  Pastor 
is  certain  to  miss  her  ministrations  and  help  in  connection  with  the 
University  Church.  .  All  will  miss  her.  And  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  certain  to  miss  the  support  and  work  which  Miss  Marvin's 
type  of  worker  gave  him.  Her  interest  in  this  work  and  primarily  in 
the  colored  people  was  deep — was  genuine.  We  shall  not  forget  that. 
We  have  given  up  a  Christian  woman.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more. 
Some  time  in  the  future  we  hope  to  see  her  face  here  again,  if  she 
comes  only  to  visit  Fisk. 

♦!♦  *§.  ,.?♦ 

Mr.  Jerome  Gillette  Messenger  is  another  of  the  "war  service"  men 
who  will  not  return  to  Fisk.  He  was  the  instructor  in  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation  for  men.  He  was  not  with  us  a  long  time,  but  his 
modest  bearing  and  geniality  made  him  a  very  acceptable  member  of 
our  University  family,  and  those  who  dealt  with  him  in  his  daily  work 
highly  appreciated  him  as  a  teacher.  The  News  wishes  him  all  possible 
success  in  his  future  work. 


Mrs.  Florence  Tobey,  matron  in  Jubilee  Hall,  a.  woman  of  splendid 
consecration,  and  who  was  conscientious  in  the  highest  sense,  is  an- 
other of  the  workers  who  will  not  answer  the  roll  call  when  the  school 
is  assembled.  Mrs.  Tobey  took  a  very  personal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  girls,  and  although  she  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  she  was  very 
fond  of  the  young  people  under  her  care. 


The  new  stenographer  in  the  President's  office  is  Miss  Grace  Eng- 
land. She  received  her  formal  business  training  in  Draughon's  Busi- 
ness College,  in  Nashville.  Miss  England  began  her  work  in  August, 
and  has  already  become  familiar  with  her  duties  at  the  University. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  E.  Byron  Jefferson,  of  Nashville,  is  the  dental  examiner  for  the 
University.  Dr.  Jefferson  is  very  well  known  at  Fisk  and  elsewhere 
for  his  skill  in  dentistry.  An  unusually  successful  dentist  in  the  City 
of  Nashville,  he  will  add  great  strength  to  the  department  of  health 
at  the  school.  Dr.  Jefferson  received  his  early  training  in  Knox  Insti- 
tute, Athens,  Georgia,  and  his  professional  education  in  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College,  this  city. 
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The  new  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager,  who  has  won 
so  completely  all  of  the  workers  whom  she  found  at  the  University,  is 
Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Sutton.  The  best  introduction  that  the  News  can  give 
Mrs.  Sutton  is  the  following  news  comment  which  appeared  in  the 
Columbus   (0.)  Dispatch  of  July  30,  1919: 

"The  marriage  of  Miss  Sarah  Priscilla  Hale,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Hale,  251  East  Lane  Avenue,  to  Mr.  Harold  Griffith  Sutton, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  took  place  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  bride,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  company.  Rev. 
William  Houston,  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Ohio  State  University,  offici- 
ated.    The  couple  will  go  to  Nashville  to  live. 

"Mr.  Sutton  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sutton,  of  Athens, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University.  The  bride 
formerly  attended  Smith  College  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts." 

The  News  heartily  welcomes  Mrs.  Sutton  to  life  and  fellowship  at 
Fisk,  both  because  she  is  the  bride  of  a  well-beloved  worker  in  the 
University,  and  because  of  her  own  genial  self.  The  University  family 
will  have  a  warm  welcome  and  greeting  for  her. 

See  page  24  for  remainder  of  list. 


JUBILEE  AND  FOUNDERS'  DAY  ADDRESS 


.  The  Jubilee  and  Founders'  Day  Address  will  be  delivered  this  year 
on  Monday,  October  6,  by  Reverend  John  Gardner,  pastor  of  the  New 
England  Congregational  Church,  of  Chicago. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 


"287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  July  9,  1919. 
"President  Fayette  A.  McKenzie,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
"My  Dear  Dr.  McKenzie- — I  have  been  reading  the  Fisk  University 
News  for  June.  It  is  way  up  to  your  high  standard — a  very  fine  num- 
ber. It  gives  me  joy.  When  I  had  completed  the  reading  of  your  Bac- 
calaureate, I  said  you  were  certainly  fore-ordained  to  be  where  you  are. 
It  is  admirable  in  matter  and  spirit.  Fisk  assuredly  has  a  fore-ordained 
President.  May  he  long  live  and  serve  and  rejoice  in  his  service.  I 
need  not' add  that  the  News  is  admirably  and  ably  edited.  The  News 
is  way  up  on  the  crest  in  its  editorials  both  in  tone  and  in  literary 
expression.    Let  me  congratulate  Fisk  University. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  F.  Beard." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  COLUMN 


Department  is  reserved  for  such  communications  as  the 
President  of  the  University  may  care  to  make. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  INTERRACIAL  PEACE  : 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  24,  1918,  in 
the  first  of  the  series  of  addresses  on  Race  Re- 
lations given  on  seven  successive  Sundays  by 
seven  different  men  and  women,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hold  that  the  solution  of  the  race 
problem  in  America  must  come  about  through 
"the  combination  of  the  best  thought  and  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  the  most  abiding  faith" 
of  the  Southern  white  man,  the  Northern  white 
man  and  the  Negro. 

To  this  statement  I  added  that-  "the  three 
factors  in  the  working  out  of  national  peace 
and  national  salvation  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the 
three  points  of  a  triangle  which  is  to  symbolize 
our  problem.  The  triangle  of  peace  may  be 
made  up  of  three  persons  as  truly  as  it  may  be 
made  up  of  three  groups.  I  hope  at  no  distant 
date  to  see  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these 
simplest  of  triangles  linked  into  the  great  tri- 
angle which  shall  then  symbolize  both  the 
problem  and  its  solution."  On  March  24th  the 
first  triangle  was  formed.  In  an  address  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  one  Sunday  in  August 
of  this  year,  I  was  constrained  to  take  up  the 
same  subject,  and  I  said:  "Because  I  believed 
in  the  necessity  of  cooperation  in  charity  of  the 
three  groups  for  the  adjustment  of  race  rela- 
tions and  for  the  solution  of  the  race  problem, 
more  than  a  year  ago  I  proposed  a  simple  way 
for  those  who  agreed  with  this  point  of  view 
to  come  together.  The  plan  is  so  simple  that 
it  does  not  appeal  to  those  who  want  to  organ- 
ize overnight  and  to  settle  the  whole  question 
at  one  stroke.  It  may  be  it  will  not  appeal  to 
very,  many  until  we  have  entered  the  whirlpool, 
and  it  is  too  late.  .  .  .  The  plan  attracts 
only  those  who  are  capable  of  a  constructive, 
social  program.     .     .     . 
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"As  soon  as  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
have  joined  our  company,  they  will  have  a  very 
great  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  perhaps 
by  conference  begin  to  formulate  the  principles 
which  will  further  relationships  of  peace  and 
good  will  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  pro- 
gram will  of  necessity  be  conservative,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  progressive." 

"There  is  one  difficulty  about  the  plan.  Rela- 
tively few  people  know  representatives  of  the 
two  other  groups.  To  the  many  who  are  unable 
to  find  two  others  to  make  up  the  Unit  Tri- 
angle, I  make  two  additional  sug-gestions.  If 
you  desire,  we  will  find  them  for  you.  Or,  per- 
haps even  better,  we  will  register  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Triangle  at  Large,  which  will 
include  similar  representatives  from  all  three 
groups,  all  believers  in  the  Triangle  of  Peace, 
all  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  conciliation,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  the  conscious  cooperation  of 
the  three  groups  in  the  thinking  out  of  the 
national  problem." 

"We  are  living  in  troublous,  critical  times.  I 
tremble  for  my  country,  and  particularly  for 
the  weaker  elements  in  my  country,  as  I  see 
the  daily  hardening  of  the  antagonistic  con- 
victions of  men  who  are  equally  anxious  to  do 
the  right  and  kindly  thing.  Blood  rests  upon 
the  head  of  him  who  says  the  word  that  em- 
bitters  or  hardens  the  heart   of  another  man. 

Let  us  gather  the  fragments  of  good  will 
(and  they  are  increasingly  sufficient  for  the 
purpose)  and  build  out  of  them,  and  them 
only,  the  era  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress. 
With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all, 
we  should  be  real  and  powerful  factors  for 
every  good  we  desire  for  and  within  our  coun- 
try. 

May  I  not  ask  all  our  friends  who  see  no 
harm  in  this  plan,  and  who  hope  some  good 
may  come  out  of  it,  and  who  believe  absolutely 
in  the  principles  of  peace  through  conciliation 
and  cooperation,  to  send  us  their  names  as 
members  of  the  Triangle  at  Large?  You  may 
address  me,  or  simply  The  Triangle  of  Peace, 
at  Fisk  University,  and  your  name  will  be  put 
on  the  book  of  record. 
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Kindly  indicate  to  which  group  you  belong. 
Your  name  will  not  indicate  your  race,  nor  will 
your  address  indicate  your  geographical  origin. 

For  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country 
Israel,  let  us  know  how  many  of  us  there  are 
who  can  think  together  for  the  common  good. 
The  thousands  that  never  bowed  the  knee  to 
hatred  and  bitterness  should  have  their  eyes 
opened  that  all  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  presence  and  cooperation  of 
the  others. 

Today  is  the  day  to  serve.    Do  not  delay! 

—Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 


A  LONG  STEP  FORWARD  AT  FISK 


LARGE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HYGIENE  AND  RECREATION 


•Those  who  have  lived  on  the  Fisk  campus,  and  those  who  have 
real  the  published  reports  of  President  McKenzie  to  the  Trustees  tor 
the  last  two  years,  know  how  concerned  he  has  been  to  put ■** .plans 
tor  health,  for  physical  education,  for  recreation,  and  for  athlet c .upon 
the  highest  possible  basis.  'Everyone  will  therefore  rejoice  that  the 
ambitions  of  the  University  in  these  regards  have  been  made  pos  ibl 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social 
Hygiene  Board,  which  has  the  distribution  of  $300,000  appropria ted  _by 
Congress  to  be  "paid  to  such  universities,  colleges,  or  other  suitable 
institutions  or  organizations  ...  as  are  qualified  for  scien  ific 
re  elrclfor  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  developing  more  effective 
educational  measures  in  the  prevention  of  venerea,  diseases  and  tor 
the  purpose  of  sociologies  and  psychological  research  related  thereta 

The  Board  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  been  working  all  thiough 
the  war  in  the  cause  of  social  hygiene.  They  are  now  helpini .to  sup- 
port health  and  recreation  programs  in  about  two  score  oTthe  large 
institutions  of  the  country.  Fisk  is  fortunate  in  having  the  opportu 
nity  of  swinging  into  line  with  the  best  thought  of  the  age  along  these 

'"  The  newly  organized  departments  of  hygiene  and  recreation .will 
carry  on  their  work  under  three  divisions,  (1)  the  Division  of  In  orma- 
tional  Hygiene,  (2)  the  Division  of  Applied  Hyg.ene,  and  (3)  the 
Division  of  Records  and  Planning. 
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Division  (1)  will  cover  the  principles  of  hygiene,  general,  indi- 
vidual, group,  and  intergroup,  the  principles  of  physical  training,  and 
health  examinations,  including  sanitary  surveys  and  inspections  of  the 
whole  campus,  including  the  students  and  workers. 

Division  (2)  will  provide  for  health  conferences  and  consultations, 
as  well  as  exercises  in  physical  training  and  recreation  up  to  as  many 
as  six  per  week. 

Division  (3)  will  carry  on  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering more  effective  educational  methods  in  hygiene. 

Under  the  University's  agreement  with  the  Board,  the  former  course 
in  physiology  at  Fisk  will  be  known  as  General  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
for  one  quarter,  as  Individual  Hygiene  for  the  second  quarter,  and 
Group  Hygiene  for  the  third  quarter.  These  three  courses  are  required 
before  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

A  course  on  Intergroup  Hygiene  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  will 
be  offered  one  hour  per  week  for  a  year. 

Physical  examinations  will  be  a  requirement  for  matriculation,  and 
each  student  will  be  examined  at  least  once  each  term. 

Health  conferences,  including  the  physical  examination,  will  be 
held  by  the  instructors  with .  each  student  at  least  twice  per  quarter 
at  times  set  by  the  physical  examiners. 

Opportunities  will  be  provided  students  for  safe,  confidential  con- 
sultations, on  the  average  perhaps  twice  per  term,  with  competent 
advisors  concerning  the  intimate  problems  of  sex  life  as  well  as  those 
of  hygiene  in  general. 

Physical  Training  will  be  offered  six  hours  per  week  for  Sopho- 
mores and  all  classes  below.  All  college  students  carrying  this  amount 
of  physical  work  will  be  given  one-half  hour  credit  per  quarter.  The 
work  in  physical  training  will  include  some  formal  gymnasium  ex- 
ercises, but  stress  will  be  thrown  upon  recreative  games  the  larger  part 
of  the  time. 

A  course  in  the  Principles  of  Physical  Training  for  two  periods  per 
week  for  one  quarter,  with  one  hour  of  credit,  will  be  open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  This  course  is  generally  elective,  but  will  be  compulsory 
for  all  students  asking  credit  in  physical  training  for  either  of  these 
years. 

This  work  will  be  carried  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  Dr.  C.  B.  Jefferson  as  dental  inspector,  Captain  Frank  H. 
Gorton,  just  returned  from  France,  in  athletics  and  recreation  for  the 
young  men,  and  Miss  Leonora  Andersen,  also  just  returned  from 
France,  in  physical  education  and  recreation  for  young  women.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Clarke  will  serve  as  clerk. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


More  Than  Three  Hundred  Girls  Refused  at  Fisk  for  Lack  of  Room. 

On  July  12,  1919,  President  McKenzie  had  occasion  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  practicing  physician  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  who 
wished  to  send  his  daughter  to  Fisk: 

"I  am  very  much  pleased. to  have  your  letter  of  July  9th,  and  am 
very  much  distressed,  as  you  are,  over  our  dormitory  situation  at  the 
University.     There  are  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  girls,  many 
of  them  ready  to  enter  college,  who  are  begging  to  be  received  by  the 
University  this  year,  and  we  have  our  dormitory  already  filled.  I  wish 
you  could  tell  me  what  we  should  do  about  this  matter  with  justice  to 
all      We  find  ourselves  obliged  to  put  the  applicants  on  a  waiting  list, 
and  ask  them  to  wait  until  vacancies  occur,  as  they  do  from  time  to 
time  for  various  reasons.    This  last  year,  even  with  all  the  students  we 
had  at  the  University,  we  had  scores  of  young  women  for  whom  we 
could  not  provide  training  in  music.     We  are  going  to  add  another 
teacher,  but  even  then  we  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mand which  comes  to  us.     If  your  daughter  cannot  be  received  this 
year,  I  trust  that  you  will  enter  her  on  the  list  so  that  she  may  have 
early  consideration  in  the  future." 

Since  the  above  letter  was  written,  the  University  has  been  com- 
pelled to  refuse  two  hundred  more  girls,  bringing  the  number  refused 
up  to  above  three  hundred.  In  addition  to  this,  the  applications  from 
young  men  have  more  than  exhausted  the  accommodations  for  male 
students. 

The  President  of  the  University  and  the  workers  with  him  are 
humbly  interpreting  this  unprecedented  and  overwhelming  number  of 
applications  to  enter  Fisk  this  year  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  poli- 
cies being  upheld  and  fostered  by  those  laboring  here  to  make  Fisk 
University  great  among  the  great  universities  of  the  world. 
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CAMPUS  IMPKOVEMENTS 


During  the  summer  many  repairs  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  University.  New  locks  have  been 
put  on  most  of  the  doors. 

In  Jubilee  Hall,  the  walls  and  furniture  have  all  been  repaired — 
the  walls  repainted.  General  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
girls'  laundry;  while  the  hospital  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and 
painted. 

Bennett  Hall,  which  suffered  so  severely  during  the  encampment  at 
Fisk  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  will  be  hardly  recognizable  on  the  inside,  so 
thoroughly  has  the  building  been  cleaned,  repaired,  painted  and  varn- 
ished. Not  only  have  the  ordinary  changes  been  made,  but  carpentry 
work  which  had  not. been  completed  has  been  finished  and  new  rooms 
made  available.  The  furniture  has  been  refinished,  the  study  room  re- 
decorated and  furnished  with  individual  desks,  and  the  lighting  im- 
proved.   A  trunk  and  storage  room  has  been  added. 

In  Livingstone  Hall  all  of  the  administration  offices  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  re-decorated,  and  the  floors  given  new  treatment; 
and  three  new  offices  have  been  added.  This  is  addition  to  many 
minor  repairs  made  throughout  the  building. 

To  Ballantine  Hall  have  been  added  a  new  dining  room  and  kitchen. 
A  cement  entrance  has  been  built  to  the  kitchen.  Walls  have  been 
papered  and  painted,  and  the  floors  refinished. 

In  Ogden  Cottage  a  floor  has  been  put  in  the  attic,  and  many  minor 
improvements  made. 

A  new  office  has  been  added  to  the  Manual  Training  Department, 
and  electric  lights  have  been  installed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  number 
of  minor  repairs  have  been  made. 

Chase  Hall  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  walls  re-painted. 
A  number  of  minor  repairs  have  been  made  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 
and  in  the  "Waterman  House.  In  the  latter  building  the  walls  have 
been  painted. 

In  the  interest  of  sanitation  a  great  number  of  improvements  have 
been  made  about  the  campus.  At  the  Power  Plant  a  super-heater  has 
been  installed.  This  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  quantity 
of  fuel  used.  .  Tiling  connection  has  been  made  with  the  sewers  and 
rubbish  removed  from  the  grounds.  All  in  all,  the  -Fisk  family  comes 
back  to  brighter  and  more  comfortable  quarters  for  the  year. 
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FACULTY  CHANGES  AND  INFORMATION 

(Continued  from  page  11). 


Mrs.  Jean  Tucker  is  the  new  matron  at  Bennett  Hall.  The  name 
of  the  other  new  matron  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the 
News;  and  a  word  will  be  said  about  the  new  teacher  in  music. 

Dr.  McKenzie  was  determined  to  have  the  same  high  type  of  phys- 
ical director  for  Fisk  men  that  he  had  procured  for  the  women  stu- 
dents; and  it  is  possible  to  announce  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
quest  for  such  a  man. 

«|»   »|»   *£» 

Captain  Frank  H.  Gorton  comes  to  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  with  a  splendid  record  of  things  well  done.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  Peddie  Institute,  New  Jersey,  and  Richmond 
College,  Virginia.  His  training  in  physical  education  was  received  at 
Yale. 

♦S*    i«|»    «£» 

He  has  been  director  of  physical  education,  and  head  coach  at 
Peddie  Institute,  and  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  head 
coach  at  Occidental  College,  California;  director  of  physical  education 
and  head  coach  at  Virginia  Military  Institute;  and  served  in  the  late 
war  as  athletic  officer  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 


Mr.  C.  T.  Cook  will  be  one  of  the  new  instructors  for  the  year.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Frankfort,  Ky.;  and  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School;  and  has  done  advanced  work  in  Indiana 
University.  He  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the  State  School  at 
Frankfort;  principal  of  the  Bowling  Green  High  School;  and  principal 
of  the  Bourbon  County  Training  School,  of  Kentucky.  He  did  special 
work  in  agriculture  at  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

•|»     H$t      *|» 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  seventeen  new  and  returned  work- 
ers, a  net  gain  of  fifteen. 
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EDITORIAL. 


*LAW,  ORDER  AND  RACE  RELATIONS 

A  Symposium  by  the  Editor 

Eeing  an  attempt  to  examine,  seriatim, 
certain  problems  of  National  interest. 


TO  DISCUSS  OR  NOT  DISCUSS— RACE  RIOTS  AND  LAWLESSNESS. 

There  is  no  question  before  the  American  people  which  I  am  more 
loth  to  discuss  today  than  that  of  our  maladjusted  race  relations  in  the 
United  States.  Not  because  the  subject  depresses  me,  but  because  after 
one  has  examined  what  seems  to  be  new  aspects  of  the  question,  he 
finds  himself  brought  back  to  a  few  fundamentals  of  individual,  racial, 
and  national  conduct  which  are  so  simple  that  they  indict  man's  con- 
science and  common  sense  for  not  adopting  them  prior  to  conflicts, 
and  for  failing  to  apply  them  in  hours  of  hatred  and  strife;  and  we 
mere  mortals  are  so  human  that  we  resent  very  keenly  anyone's  inti- 
mation that  in  the  crises  of  our  individual  or  community  life  we  have 
used  neither  our  heads  nor  our  hearts;  that  we  have  refused  to  heed 
warnings  of  prudence,  and  have  done  the  very  things  which  ordinary 
"horse  sense"  would  have  cautioned  us  not  to  do.  And  if  there  is  any 
one  individual  in  the  world  whose  head,  more  than  the  head  of  someone 
else,  we  would  dearly  love  to  break,  it  is  that  of  the  pesky  individual 
who  has  sounded  a  warning  at  which  we  laughed,  and  who,  after  the 
coming  of  the  evil  which  he  foresaw  has  the  effrontery  to  face  us  with 
sardonic  grin  and  say:  "I  told  you  so." 

*This  series  of  articles  was  prepared  before  lawlessness^took  its  most  forward  step  at 
Omaha.  That  challenge  to  organized  government  adds  timeliness,  if  not  weight  to  this  pre- 
sentation. 
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In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  wise  and 
helpful  and  to  refrain  from  saying  that  which  is  harmful  and  danger- 
ous; and  because  of  this,  since  the  year  1619  when  we  brought  the 
first  boat-load  of  African  slaves  to  the  United  States  until  this  good 
morning — September  27,  1919,  many  men  have  found  it  personally  more 
comfortable  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  during  the  controversies  which 
have  rent  this  nation  on  the  race  and  slavery  question  than  to  con- 
tribute their  mite  toward  the  settlement  of  the  whole  issue  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  toward  righteousness.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  have  been  so  certain 
that  our  view,  and  our  view  only,  on  the  question  was  correct  that  we 
have  mounted  our  steeds  and  charged  all  the  wind-mills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  prove,  through  "bloody"  conquest,  our  opinions  correct  and  our- 
selves doughty,  and  dauntless  warriors.  Other  men  who  follow,  as  they 
think,  the  leading  of  the  inner  light  and  who  are  accustomed  to  express 
themselves  in  "the  still,  small  voice"  have  shrunk — still  shrink — from 
the  controversies  which  embitter  and  divide  communities.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  view  which  is  most  insistent,  most  noisy,  has 
usually  prevailed. 

Must  the  News  Be  Silent? 

But  the  policy  of  silence  for  the  sake  of  peace  has  murdered  peace. 
The  agencies  that  ought  to  have  spoken,  both  in  the  white  race  and  the 
Negro  race  in  the  United  States,  have  been  silent  long,  0,  so  long. 
They  have  been  silent  in  good  conscience  as  they  thought,  and  in  the 
name  of  peace;  and  the  things  which  they  should  have  spoken  in  public 
they  have  whispered  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  families;  so  that  the  skeleton  in  our  national  closet  might  never 
be  revealed;  forgetting  that  the  Master  had  said:  "Whatsoever  ye  have 
said  in  the  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light,  and  what  ye  have 
spoken  in  the  ear  in  the  inner  chambers  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops."  This  policy  they  followed  until  in  the  presence  of  the 
diplomats  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  our  great  national 
shame  and  humiliation,  it  was  proven  but  yesterday  in  Washington, 
"Zion  City"  of  our  nation,  that  not  only  have  we  developed  a  burning 
volcano  of  race  hatred,  but  that,  in  addition,  we  are  willing  to  challenge 
the  sovereign  power  of  our  National  Commonwealth  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  we  want  to  do  and  to  compel  us  to  do  what  we  do  not  wish 
to  do.  These  were  domestic  problems,  we  said,  and  must  not  be  dis- 
cussed lest  they  "stir  up  trouble"  and  become  known  abroad.  But  in 
our  own  Capital  a  Hand  uncovered  our  shame,  making  true  again  the 
words  of  Jesus  that  "nothing  is  secret,  that  shall  not  be  made  manifest; 
neither  anything  hid  that  shall  not  be  known  and  come  abroad." 

Must  the  Fisk  News  be  silent  because  the  race  question  is  acute 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  say  the  wrong  or  tactless,  harmful  thing?  The 
News  cannot  be  silent.  I  quote  the  Editor's  statement  written  twelve 
months  ago,  on  another  subject,  changing  here  nothing  save  one  of  the 
tenses: 

"When  men  have  offered  their  bodies  'over  there'  to  help  make 
things  better,  jeopardizing  their  lives  that  peace  may  come  to  the 
world,  I  have  no  moral  justification  for  remaining  silent  on  a  matter 
resting  heavily  upon  my  conscience  simply  because  I  may  be  in  danger 
of  saying  the  imprudent  thing." 

The  "Right"  of  the  News  to  Speak. 

The  Fisk  News  has  earned  the  right  to  discuss  dangerous  aspects 
of  the  race  question — 
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(1)  Because  both  of  its  Editors  have  been  consistent  advocates  of 
racial  peace.  Prom  the  time,  three  years  ago,  when  the  writer  began 
work  on  this  journal  until  now,  he  has  sought  to  think,  to  write,  and  to 
argue  for  racial  peace,  both  through  the  columns  of  the  News  and  on 
the  public  platform;  and  the  President  of  the  University  has  thrown 
the  full  weight  of  his  official  position  behind  every  word  written  and 
spoken  in  behalf  of  racial  understanding,  kindliness,  and  peace. 

(2)  Because  this  journal  has  sought  to  be  fair  to  all — to  white 
people  as  well  as  colored  people.  It  has  not  sought  to  inflame  further 
the  two  races  against  each  other  by  the  calling  of  names  or  by  dwelling 
at  length  on  the  shortcomings  of  either  the  white  people  or  the  colored 
people. 

(3)  Because  wherever  it  has  attempted  to  give  any  counsel,  it  has 
assumed  that  both  races  have  very  grave  faults,  and  has  addressed 
itself  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  both  races. 

(4)  Because  it  has  refused  to  narrow  its  functions  to  the  sole  task 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Negro,  much  as  he  needs  advocates. 

(5)  Because  it  has  tried  to  take  a  national  view  of  the  situation 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

(6)  Because  even  in  moments  of  acute  race  feelings  in  the  South 
caused  by  lynchings,  when  provocation  to  write  in  bitterness  was  very 
great,  the  News  has  drawn  no  indictment  against  the  Southern  people. 

(7)  Because  when  some  few  sporadic  outbreaks  of  race  feelings 
have  disgraced  a  city  or  State  in  the  North,  the  News  has  not  indicted 
the  Northern  people. 

(8)  Because  it  has  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  deal  equitably  with  all  of  its  races. 

(9)  Because  it  has  not  failed  to  urge  the  Negro  to  do  his  duty  as 
well  as  10  expect  his  rights. 

(10)  Because  its  Editor  has  expressed  his  own  views  on  the  race 
question;  and  has  not  consented  that  anyone  should  give  him  a  ready- 
made  line  of  argument  to  employ.     The  letters  from  a  few  white  people 

saying,  "You  should  teach  your  people •,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  advice 

which  seemed  unwise  to  give;   and  the  letters  from  a  few  colored  peo- 
ple, saying,  "You  ought  to  tell  the  white  people  ,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

advice  which  seemed  equally  as  unwise  as  in  the  first  case,  have  not 
been  used  as  guides,  although  the  Editor  welcomes  suggestions. 

(11)  Because  the  News  threw  the  weight  of  its  influence  on  the  side 
of  national  solidarity  as  against  racial  bickerings  in  the  critical  time 
of  the  late  war  when  the  Nation  ftself,  remembering  that  with  all  of 
his  faults  the  Negro  has  not  received  a  square  deal  in  this  country, 
was  fearful  lest  he  turn  against  it  in  its  hour  of  need. 

(a)  The  editorial,  "Do  not  Rock  the  Boat,"  was  written  in  October, 
1917,  when  a  sudden  outburst  of  lynching  of  Negroes  and  the  Negroes' 
reaction  against  it  threatened  dangerously  the  success  of  the  United 
States  army  draft  and  bade  fair  to  send  into  the  army  a  dangerously 
embittered  Negro  group.  The  requests  from  State  and  National  officials, 
from  white  people  and  colored  people,  that  the  editorial  be  put  into 
pamphlet  form  for  more  general  distribution — which  was  done — proved 
that  the  message  was  timely. 

(b)  The  editorial,  "Pay  Me  That  Thou  Owest,"  was  written  in 
December,  1917,  to  help  assure  all  men  called  to  the  colors,  colored 
men  as  well  as  others,  that  those  of  us  who  remained  at  home  would 
do  our  part  in  trying  to  prepare  the  United  States  to  give  a  greater 
measure  of  social  justice  to  all  those  who  offered  their  lives  in  free- 
dom's name.  This  was  to  strengthen  morale  not  only  in  but  also  out 
of  the  army. 
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(c)  The  editorial,  "Halt,  In  The  Name  of  The  Republic,"  an  editorial 
which  went  over-seas  and  drew  from  many  white  and  colored  privates 
and  officers  there  fervent  letters  of  gratitude;  which  brought  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States  a  veritable  deluge  of  letters 
from  officials  of  high  and  low  estate  and  from  eminent  private  citizens, 
commending  the  timeliness  and  wisdom  of  the  message;  an  editorial 
whose  re-publication  was  requested  again  and  again,  and  which  drew 
from  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
the  statement  that  "It  is  a  challenge  to  the  highest  thoughts  in  both 
races,  and  such  a  challenge  as  that  has  not  been  heard  for  many 
days": — this  editorial  was  written  at  a  time  when  deadly  rumors  touch- 
ing the  hastening  of  race  wars  immediately  after  the  soldiers  came 
home  were  stirring  the  white  people  and  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  as  had  nothing  since  the  days  of  that  Reconstruction  which 
followed  the  Civil  War.  In  particular,  the  bitterness  of  Negroes  in  the 
army  against  what  was  believed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement  at 
home  to  reduce  the  Negro  soldier  to  serfdom  after  the  war,  while  he 
fought  to  protect  the  plotters,  was  so  intense  that  the  morale  of  the 
American  army  was  seriously  endangered.  At  the  same  time,  news 
had  begun  to  reach  America  that  an  organized  propaganda  was  being 
conducted  by  Americans  to  prevent  the  French  from  showing  so  fine 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood  to  the  Negro  soldier  from  this  country. 

The  editorial  was  written  to.  help  re-assure  the  soldiers,  white  and 
colored,  and  to  preserve  the  morale  of  the  army,  while  calling  the 
attention  of  both  races  to  their  duty  in  the  matters  discussed. 

(12)  Because  the  News  has  not  only  not  advocated  the  use  of  vio- 
lence by  the  colored  people,  but  has  openly  sounded  a  warning  against 
unlawful  violence.  The  editorial  just  discussed  above  is  proof  absolute 
of  this  statement. 

(13)  Because  the  News  has  sought  to  record  such  evidences  of  good 
in  race  relations  as  seemed  worth  recording,  not  suppressing  these  in 
favor  of  the  discouraging  aspects  of  the  question.  Of  course,  in  record- 
ing the  former,  care  has  had  to  be  taken  not  to  magnify  unduly  things, 
the  remoteness  of  which  from  the  subject  of  racial  peace,  induced  re- 
sentment because  they  were  regarded  by  the  colored  people  as  being 
too  trivial  to  be  mentioned  when  the  great  daily  press  was  chronicling 
news  which  bitterly  and  vitally  affected  the  very  life  of  the  Negro. 

(14)  Because  the  News  has  sought  to  encourage  the  Negro  to  ac- 
quire world  vision  and  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  entirely  "self- 
centered,  self-interested,  eternally  introspective  and  self-pitying,  .  .  .: 
narrow  in  sympathies,  in  capacity,  in  vision,  in  achievement."  See  edi- 
torial in  News  for  March,  1917,  entitled,  "World  Vision  for  the  Negro.". 

(15)  Because  the  News  tried  to  serve  the  entire  Nation  by  point- 
ing out  in  advance  the  grave  danger  in  racial  relations  which  the 
country  faced,  .and  by  urging  affirmative  action  to  prevent  the  very 
race  riots  which  happened  in  Washington,  Norfolk,  Chicago,  and  Knox- 
ville,  and  which  hang  over  us  all  today  like  a  suspended  sword  waiting 
for  someone  to  touch  the  slender  cobweb  of  racial  tolerance  and  for- 
bearance. "Halt,  in  the  Name  of  the  Republic"  sounded  definitely  the 
alarm;  although  "Pay  Me  That  Thou  Owest"  was  of  a  similar  strain. 
For  the  warning  sounded  in  the  former,  the  Editor  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  "taking  the  subject  too  seriously";  to  have  grown  "nerv- 
ous"; to  have  "lost  his  optimism";  and,  in  general,  to  have  begun  tc 
see  things  in  his  sleep. 

(16)  Because  if  anything  in  the  attitude  of  the  News  or  its  Editoi 
has  been  at  war  with  this  general  program  of  conciliation  and  racia 
peace,  it  has  been  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
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If  No  Right  to  Speak,  Lay  Down  Pen. 

If  this  record  of  basic  goodwill  to  all,  of  moderation  in  counsel,  of 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  appeal  to  conscience,  of  conciliation,  of 
fairness,  of  desire  to  indict  no  one,  of  attempts  to  serve  the  whole  peo- 
ple does  not  give  the  News  the  right  to  pass  on  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  teen  pressed  to  the  fore  by  the  recent  race  riots  and  the 
present  tensity  of  the  race  situation  in  the  United  States,  then  this 
journal  cannot  in  good  conscience  earn  that  right,  and  the  Editor  may 
just  as  well  lay  down  his  pen  and  leave  the  field  to  those  who  daily 
breathe  out  "threatenings  and  slaughter'",  whose  words  are  written  out 
of  the  bitterness  of  wormwood  and  gall,  and  ivhose  pens  are  vitriolic 
when  they  consider  the  discouraging  aspects  of  the  Nation's  attitude  to 
the  American  Negro. 

Under  this  conviction  and  believing  that  the  press  owes  a  duty  to 
the  public  which  cannot  be  shirked;  and  that  men  who  have  worked 
for  peace  through  the  use  of  the  soft  word  when  that  would  help,  are 
also  under  obligations  to  employ  the  direct,  the  unequivocal  word — 
the  word  which  is  sometimes  harsh — when  no  other  word  leads  toward 
peace,  I  am  writing  here,  not  an  editorial,  but  a  one-man  symposium, 
a  group  of  little  essays  on  phases  of  our  acute  race  situation  with  the 
hope  that  I  may  serve  my  Master,  my  country,  and  my  race,  and  serv- 
ing these,  all  races.  If  I  say  things  which  should  not  be  said,  I  plead 
my  past  record  and  an  honest  desire  to  help  bring  equity  and  peace  to 
the  land  of  my  birth.    The  essays  follow  in  order. — Isaac  Fisher. 


"COLUMBIA"  MUST  CHOOSE. 

Respect  for  Law,  or  Anarchy — Which  Shall  It  Be? 
{This  is  no  plea  for  the  Negro.    It  is  a  brief  for  Law  and  Order.) 

Just  a  little  while  ago  the  nation  was  startled  to  find  that  some 
colored  people  and  some  white  people,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  had  engaged  in  serious  rioting.  Before  the  pained 
surprise  had  spent  itself,  another  dangerous  race  riot  blazed  into  flame 
in  Chicago.  It  was  thought  in  some  quarters  (why,  no  one  can  under- 
stand) that  these  disturbances  would  be  confined  to  Northern  States  and 
cities;  and  while  the  lull  of  bitterness  seemed  to  give  ground  for  such 
a  belief,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  shattered  it  by  a  race  riot  and  another 
reign  of  terror. 

Race  Riots  and  More. 

Many  persons,  thoughtful  in  many  other  ways,  saw  in  these  riots 
nothing  more  than  a  new  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  white  people  to  make  them 
"stay  in  their  place,"  even  if  the  cost  was  riot,  assassination,  bloody 
death,  and  wholesale  slaughter.  Friends  of  the  Negro,  refusing  to  see 
anything  but  the  cold,  naked  facts,  shuddered  for  him  and  wondered 
if  he  had  really  counted  the  cost  and  was  ready  to  "curse  God,  and 
die."  Those  who  are  not  his  friends  hoped  that  he  would  be  blind  and 
foolhardy  enough  to  make  war,  wholesale,  on  the  white  race,  that  ex- 
cuse might  be  had  to  wipe  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth  so  that  with 
the  "Race  Problem"  out  of  the  way,  the  United  States  might  have  peace" 
and  prosperity. 
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To  persons  who  went  no  further  than  this  in  their  analyses  of  these 
outbreaks,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  explain  that  these  riots  possess  a  sig- 
nificance that  is  not  at  all  connected  with  questions  of  race;  and  that 
the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  these  racial  clashes  consist  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  disease  which  has  fastened 
itself  upon  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  threatening  its  very  life — lawless- 
ness, disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

The  statement  will,  doubtless,  not  be  accepted;  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  facts  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  by  a 
thought  it  were  possible  to  blot  the  colored  people,  in  the  United  States,. 
from  corporeal  existence  and  from  the  memories  of  men,  still  would  it 
be  true  that  "Columbia" — the  United  States  of  America— stands  at  the 
place  today  v/here  she  must  actually  make  choice  between  lawlessness, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  respect  for  law  on  the  other;  between  the  disease 
of  lawlessness,  now  gnawing  at  her  vitals,  and  which  must  end  in  na- 
tional death  through  anarchy,  the  last  stages,  and  the  respect  for  law 
which  leads  to  that  condition  of  national  health  whose  future  means 
permanence. 

The  Real  Issues  at  Washington,  Norfolk,  Chicago,  and  Knoxvilie. 

It  is  explained  that  in  Washington,  the  issue  was  whether,  in  a  given 
case,  the  white  people  or  the  colored  people  could  support  their  side 
by  force  and  win.  It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  real  issue  in  Wash- 
ington was  whether  American  citizens  have  any  respect  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — whether  they  are  fearful  of  it,  or  regard  it 
as  a  Government  so  indifferent  toward  lawlessness,  that  a  body  of  law- 
breakers may  dare  to  shame  the  nation  before  the  world  by  three  days 
of  rioting  in  the  capital  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  all  times. 
In  the  test  case  in  Washington,  between  lawlessness  and  law  and  crder, 
lawlessness  proved  that  it  could  mobilize  to  destroy  organized  govern- 
ment, on  a  moment's  notice;  while  the  forces  of  law  and  order  were 
neither  ready  for  the  test,  nor  able  to  mobilize  to  protect  society 
without  dangerous  delay. 

It  is  said  that  in  Norfolk  the  issue  was  whether  a  body  of  colored 
soldiers  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  great  celebration  in  honor  of 
their  prowess  in  France,  exhibiting  their  new  notions  of  their  own  im- 
portance. It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  real  issue  in  Norfolk  was 
whether  organized  society  was  ready  to  meet  lawlessness  with  the 
might  of  the  municipality. 

Many  argue  that  in  Chicago  the  issues  were  those  touching  the 
invasion  of  white  districts  by  Negro  tenants,  and  the  right  of  colored 
laborers  to  have  employment  which  white  workers  desired  for  them- 
selves. They  were  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  real  issue  in  Chicago  was 
whether  in  a  typical  city  of  a  typical  Northern  State  organized  society, 
representing  law,  was  as  strong  as  organized  lawlessness,  contemptuous. 
of  law. 

In  Knoxvilie,  the  issue  was  said  to  be  this:  Has  a  sheriff  any  right 
to  frustrate  a  mob  which  plans  to  take  from  his  custody  a  Negro 
charged  with  the  crime  of  rape  and  murder?  It  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  real  issue  at  Knoxvilie  was  whether  the  community  was 
governed  by  law  or  by  lawlessness. 

"Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?" 

In  each  one  of  these  cases  the  Negro  and  race  antagonisms  seemed 
to  be  the  determining  factors,  and  the  riots  seemed  to  ba  predicated: 
upon  them;    but  it  was  not  really  so.     The  Negro  and  questions  con- 
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nected  with  him  were  made  test  cases;  and  were  selected  because  it 
was  judged  in  advance  that  if  the  forces  of  lawlessness,  by  any  error, 
should  under-estimate  the  power  and  temper  of  the  forces  of  law  and 
order,  there  would  be  less  danger  of  punishment  if  the  mistake  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Negro. 

In  these  riots,  lawlessness  tested  the  power  and  temper  of  its  an- 
tagonist, law,  just  as  the  bad  boy  tests  the  new  teacher.  Persons  who 
taught  in  the  public  schools  before  the  persons  of  the  children  were 
deemed  too  sacred  for  any  rod-correction  often  found  it  necessary  to 
punish  the  little  school  "bully."  At  times  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him 
before  the  "medicine"  could  be  administered.  Rebellious  and  uncon- 
vinced of  the  teacher's  power  to  master  him,  it  was  a  favorite  trick  of 
the  urchin  to  lean  just  a  part  of  his  body  against  the  teacher  to  see  how 
firm  the  latter  stood.  This  was  the  test.  If  the  teacher's  body  yielded 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  boy  felt  that  he.  and  not  the  teacher,  was 
master,  and  was  ready  to  contest  that  teacher's  authority  at  every 
inch  of  the  way.  If  the  hapless  pedagogue  did  not  meet  that  test  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  in  his  body,  so  that  the  boy  and  all  who  looked 
on  could  see  that  the  "master"  was  master  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  "it 
had  been  better"  for  that  teacher  that  he  had  never  tried  to  teach  in 
that  particular  school;  for  every  child  in  that  room,  with  the  slightest 
trace  of  rebellion  in  its  little  mind,  would  combine  with  every  other  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  teacher  who  "wasn't  as  strong  as  Johnny 
Troublesome."    Johnny's  case  was  the  test  for  the  school. 

So  with  the  race  riots.  When  the  news  came  out  of  Washington 
that  colored  people  and  white  people  were  making  war  on  each  other 
in  a  city  governed  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Government, 
every  lawless  group  in  every  State,  in  every  county,  in  every  city,  yea, 
in  every  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  was  immediately  on  the  anxious 
watch  to  see,  if  it  could,  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  itself 
toward  a  body  of  rioters  made  up  of  a  strong  and  popular  group  on  one 
side  and  of  a  weak  and  unpopular  group  on  the  other  side.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Every  group  which  resents  the  restraints  of  law; 
every  group  which  would  like  greater  freedom  in  violating  the  rights  of 
persons  and  of  property,  every  group  which  wishes  for  greater  power 
to  override  other  groups  figuratively  wrote  into  their  note-books  an 
account  of  how  the  Government  met  the  test;  and  decided  that  in  a 
given  case  the  Nation  would  either  move  speedily  and  without  debate 
to  put  down  impartially  both  strong  and  weak  groups,  violating  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States;  or  would,  after  weighty  de- 
liberation, put  down  the  weaker  group;  or,  after  quiet  debate,  would 
keep  its  hands  off  and  let  the  stronger  group  win;  or  would  throw  its; 
weight  to  the  side  of  the  weaker  against  the  stronger. 

So  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Every  group  which  plans  offenses: 
against  the  laws  of  that  commonwealth  watched  earnestly  to  see 
whether  in  the  Chicago  riots  organized  society  was  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,  or  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  races;  and  today  whether  the 
issue  in  Chicago  is  wealthy  people  against  poorer  classes,  educated 
against  ignorant,  labor  against  capital,  Christian  against  Jew,  whites 
against  blacks,  Protestants  against  Catholics,  native-born  against  for- 
eign-born, many  against  few,  people  who  chafe  under  the  restraints  of 
law  have  already  mapped  out  a  program  for  their  future  course  in  the 
light  of  what  happened  in  Chicago.  Either  they  have  decided  that  it  is 
safe  to  launch  a  campaign  of  violence  if  the  object  of  wrath  is  un- 
popular or  numerically  weak;  or  they  have  decided  that  Chicago  and 
Illinois  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  whatever  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  disputants,  rendering  such  a  campaign  unsafe  for 
the  lawless. 
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lawlessness. 

Tttf^f  Views  Challenged.  . 

"^K  of  this  way  of  thinking  must  «^.^«*E£ 
of  riots  whlca  have  disgraced  the  ^J^^^£_E?5E„ 
tion  of  1794,  including  an  ever-increasing  number o    note  o ^       S        of 

IT  MS  »^T_niS^-3SnSU  each  other  by 

^A  _^^?f:S%S.  or^  di^™  _ 
cities  mentioned  the  result  of  race  hatreds  of  ^arci        ^ 

Washington,  for  example,  did  ^.^^ST^egroes  on  the  streets- 
erally  admitted,  began .the |J^*££_3£  _g  hated  colored  peo- 
the  innocent  with  possioie  c"ml"  ,„t  ,  purporting  to  give 

pie  so  bitterly  or ^ because ^they  *»s™/as  \he  Negr0  was 
protection  to  all  citizens  aliKe  were  a  i  retaliati0n,  made  war  on 

concerned?  Did  the  Negro  ^ J^JVgressors  do  so  because  they 
innocent  white  people,  ^  ^eU  as  on  the  n  gressors  a  f„  the 

hated  white  people  so  ^nsei,    or  b  cans e^they^  ^  concerned?     J 

majesty  of  the  law,  so  tar  as  »'vm°  ■         whlch  made  one  group 

ls  „ot  denied  that  there  were  'ace  antagon isms  w   Nejther  ^  &  ■ 

spect  for  the  laws  to  which  colored  people  m  g  yunit     in  many 

tection.     They  had  seen  those .laws  set  ^J  £e  mobs  saw  no 

parts  of  the  country,  and  ^vin^  nojespect  unlawful  acts- 

reason  why  they  should  not  proceed  to  t  s         particular    case, 

the  unauthorized  killing  ^.^i^sembly,  riot,  and  murder,  offenses 
offenses  against  that  race;  u^^0^m^7and  against  the  peace  and 
against  the  laws  of  the  District  of  ^U^^cf(?ov°rnnient  acts  for  the 
dignity  of  the  United  St  a tes   smce  the  Dirtnct  U  ^  appointed  by 

Congress  of  the  United  States    and  its  co  However  great 

the  President  and  conflrnied  by  the  fl *  ed        ^  ^  p  for 

the  bitterness  against  the  wegi o,  *-*x  permit  even  a  la* 

Federal  Government,  ^^^^^f^deTith  impunity,  there  woulc 
protecting  colored  peopje  to_  be  set  aside  *i  y     ^  ^  ^.^ 

Have  been  no  mobs  m  Washington    ther w  Qf  ^  ^ 

humiliation  from  those  mobs     for  w^ever  criticism.    I 

abiding  character  of  a  mob,  : ts  P™ence  is  >  members.    Man 

never,  knowingly,  jeopardizes  the  life  or  line    y  ^  Mint  fe 

persons  in  Washington  have  wan  ed  to  take  my  ^^ 

force-an   act  of  law^eB^with   greater  p  ^  ^ 

there  has  ever  wanted  to  murder  a  i    g ^  ,        p0Werfully  to  seize  tt 
S°oneyd°but  ^^S^S^t  the  last  full  measure  of  rigc 
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the  Government  would  prosecute  them  to  the  extent  of  the  law;  and 
they  had  respect  for  the  law  and — committed  no  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colored  mobs  which  retaliated,  did  so  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  that  the  laws  under  which  they  had  the  right 
to  expect  protection  would  be  executed  to  provide  it;  and  they  had,  not 
respect,  but  contempt  for  the  law;  and  while  law-abiding  colored  peo- 
ple exercised  in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets  the  simple  right  of  self- 
defense,  the  retaliatory  Negro  mobs,  following  the  initial  example  of 
the  white  mobs,  committed  lawless  acts  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  United  States. 

Race  hatreds  merely  furnished  the  occasion  for  deeds  of  lawless- 
ness; but  the  deeds  would  not  have  been  so  boldly  committed  had  there 
been  that  fear  of  the  certain  consequences  of  lawless  acts  which  creates 
respect  for  law;  and  there  was  no  such  fear.  Many  lawless  forces 
today  halt  in  their  programs  of  law-breaking,  not  because  they  do  not 
wish  to  violate  laws  just  as  much  as  one  race  may  wish  to  do  violence 
to  another,  but  because  they  have  respect  for  the  stern  majesty  of  the 
law.  Others,  not  criminals,  consciously  check  lawless  impulses  because 
they  have  a  deep  and  abiding  respect  for  law  and  the  results  which  it 
seeks  to  obtain. 

It  may  fairly  be  said,  then,  that  in  the  race  riots,  bitter  though  they 
were,  the  real  issue  was  not  race,  but  lawlessness  set  over  against 
respect  for  law;  for  under  a  regime  of  law  and  order  in  which  public 
opinion  and  organized  society  are  on  the  side  of  the  majesty  of  law, 
even  races  which  hate  each  other  find  it  convenient  to  refrain  from 
such  acts  of  violence,  intended  to  exhibit  that  hatred,  as  jeopardize 
their  own  lives  and  personal  liberty. 

Additional  Proof. 

If  we  turn  back  no  further  than  the  year  1900  and  read  the  suc- 
ceeding record,  even  casually,  we  shall  find  a  body  of  symptoms  of  in- 
creasing disrespect  for  law  in  arguments  and  causes  in  which  no  racial 
element  appears.  With  ever-increasing  boldness  various  unauthorized 
groups  have  been  laying  down  the  law  to  law-makers,  law  executives, 
and  law  interpreters.  With  bated  breath  we  have  stood,  looked,  and 
listened  while  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal  Governments  were  held 
up  and  given  ultimatums  by  groups  which  had  no  right  to  intimidate 
the  governments  which  all  the  people  had  set  up.  And  we  have  seen 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officials  quail  and  steadily  retreat 
before  the  ever-insistent  faulty  argument  of  special  groups:  "We  are 
the  people;  the  people  make  the  laws;  and,  therefore,  we  are  greater 
than  the  people's  laws." 

How  shall  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  groups  of  peace  officers 
leaving  two  American  cities  without  protection  from  lawless  rioting, 
when  these  officers  had  taken  solemn  oaths  to  protect  the  State  Con- 
stitutions and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  guaranteed 
such  protection?  How  shall  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  groups  forc- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  do  their  bidding? 

Race  hatred  presents  a  grave  problem  in  America  today — one  of  the 
gravest  that  is  before  the  country.  But  it  is  not  grave  because  race 
hatred  is  a  more  powerful  passion  than  the  love  of  power,  the  greed 
for  wealth,  or  the  ambition  to  rule.  It  is  grave  because  the  Nation  is 
losing  its  respect  for  law,  and  is  not  careful  to  restrain  the  manifesta- 
tions of  all  lawless  passions.  Today,  one  race  makes  war  against  an- 
other. Tomorrow  it  will  be  capital  against  labor,  labor  against  capital, 
capital  against  capital,  labor  against  labor,  this  political  group  against 
that,  the  other  faction  against  this,  rich  against  poor,  strong  against 
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weak,  the  poor  against  the  wealthy.  Race  hatred  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  dangerous;  but  the  real  issue  is 
lawlessness  versus  respect  for  law. 

Why  Lawlessness?  First,  Lax  Home  Discipline. 

If  one  should  make  a  deeply  philosophic  examination  into  the  causes 
of  this  tendency  toward  lawlessness,  he  would  find  that  the  roots  of 
the  immediate  trouble  go  back  into  a  past  bounded  by  one  and  one-half 
generations.  There  are  those  living  in  the  United  States  who  re- 
member the  beginning  of  a  reaction  against  the  rigid  discipline  em- 
ployed in  the  early  training  of  children  by  the  parents  of  two  genera- 
tions ago.  While  loved  then  as  ardently  as  now,  children  were  not,  in 
the  older  families,  regarded  as  the  center  of  the  family  system  around 
which  the  parents  and  older  relatives  revolved  as  lesser  family  planets. 
Old-fashioned  and  "fogy,"  the  parents  of  those  days  had  a  notion  thai 
it  was  no  crime  against  a  child  to  teach  and  "compel"  him  to  obey  his 
parents,  to  respect  their  authority  as  legal  heads  of  the  house,  and  to 
yield  his  immature  judgment  to  that  of  parents  who  had  a  broader 
background  of  experience.  They  believed  with  the  Scriptures  that 
parents  should  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go:  and  when  he 
is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it";  that  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  child 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  he  must  be  first  trained  to  obey  the  laws 
of  his  home.  They  believed  with  the  Scriptures  that  "the  rod  and  re- 
proof give  wisdom:  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to 
shame";  that  "he  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son:  but  he  that 
loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes";  and  with  Spartan  firmness  they 
taught  the  young,  would-be-lawgiver  to  obey,  not  when  he  was  ready, 
not  when  he  had  given  his  parents  a  bit  of  his  mind,  not  when  he  had 
concluded  an  argument,  to  prove  his  own  superior,  but  at  the  point 
where  he  was  told  to  obey. 

But  soon  a  new  gospel — the  gospel  of  the  sanctity  of  the  person  of 
children — began  to  be  preached,  and  this  ripid  discipline  began  to  relax 
and  the  child  gradually  became  the  master  because  it  was  thought  a 
sin  to  make  him  understand  that  all  men  must  obey  some  persons. 

Second,  Lax  School  Discipline. 

Naturally  the  little  "rebel"  against  the  authority  of  his  parents  at 
home  would  rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  teacher  at  school;  and 
the  hapless  teachers  began  to  find  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  enforce  a 
discipline  in  school  which  was  at  war  with  the  ideals  of  American 
homes,  particularly  if  the  teachers  wished  to  hold  their  positions,  and 
most  of  them  did.  So  the  child  began  to  have  his  own  sweet  way  in 
the  public  school;  the  youth,  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  and 
the  man,  in  the  universities;  and,  as  a  result,  the  graduate  from  the 
school  of  lax  discipline,  b( ginning  at  home,  never  having  pursued  a 
course  in  obedience  10  any  authority  save  his  own  ever-lawful  (?)  de- 
sires, entered  life  as  a  member  of  the  political  community,  with  the 
notion  that  in  any  contest  between  himself  and  the  laws  under  which 
he  lived,  the  laws  must  give  way. 

Third,  Assaults  Upon  the  English  Bible. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  weakening  of  parental  discipline,  began 
the  assaults  of  scholarship  upon  the  English  Bible.  It  is  not  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry  to  determine  whether  the  attacks  were  justified.  The 
fact  remains  that  these  assaults  weakened  the  confidence  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  guide  for  daily  conduct— persons  who 
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•could  not  discriminate  between  what  the  scholars  denied  and  what 
they  accepted  in  the  teachings  of  that  Book.  At  the  same  time,  the 
intemperate  use  of  the  Bible  by  various  religious  sects  to  make  prose- 
lytes for  their  respective  creeds,  caused  certain  groups  to  make  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  This  movement,  be- 
ginning a  half  century  ago,  gathered  strength  until  it  resulted  in  the 
practical  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  of  the  land, 
so  that  children  are  robbed  of  the  character-forming  maxims  of  conduct 
with  which  the  Bible  abounds,  just  at  the  time  when  their  lives  need 
them  most. 

With  the  attempts  then  being  made  to  rationalize  the  Scriptures,  there 
grew  up  a  body  of  belief  which  regarded  the  mandates  and  prohibitions 
of  the  Book  as  excellent  "literature,"  but  as  being  unsuited  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  "practical"  and  "rational"  people  who  had  begun  to  chafe 
under  the  inconvenience  and  embarrassments  of  a  "ridiculous"  Code 
which  insisted,  among  other  things,  that  one  should  love  his  neighbor 
as  himself.  Consequently,  the  ardor  of  men  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  for 
guidance  in  the  daily  conduct  of  life  perceptibly  cooled,  family  devo- 
tions began  to  be  neglected;  and  as  a  result  of  all  the  causes  mentioned 
under  this  topic,  the  Bible,  the  Pole  Star  of  all  literature,  undimmed 
and  uneclipsed  through  ages,  and  immortal  for  years  to  come,  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  Code  of  Conduct  for  the  American  people;  and  they  are 
seeking  for  a  guide  whose  teachings  are  more  in  keeping  with  "common 
sense."  We  will  not  forget  that  just  a  few  years  ago  we  struck  from 
certain  coins  the  simple  formula  of  national  faith,  "In  God  we  trust," 
although  a  moral  sense  which  would  not  consent  to  so  dangerous  a 
policy  as  this  was  thought  to  be  compelled  the  restoration  of  the  senti- 
ment. 

Fourth,  The  Practice  of  "Exceptions." 

So  much  for  immediate  causes.  The  others  go  farther  back.  The 
next  cause  is  the  practice  of  making  exceptions  of  certain  laws  and 
excluding  them  from  the  list  of  laws  to  be  enforced;  of  permitting 
certain  groups  to  violate  laws  with  impunity;  and  of  excluding  certain 
groups  from  the  benefits  or  protection  of  certain  laws.  If  one  will 
turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
State  and  municipality,  he  will  be  able  to  put  his  finger  on  certain  laws 
which  the  Nation,  the  State,  and  lower  political  units  have  decided  not 
to  enforce  because  to  do  so  would  cause  discomfort  or  embarrassment 
to  some  group,  or  would  expose  someone  to  punishment  for  acts  done 
in  violation  of  the  said  laws. 

In  other  cases  certain  persons  or  groups  are  permitted  to  violate 
Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  laws,  if — .  The  exceptions  may  be  groups 
of  alien  people,  of  poor  people,  of  wealthy  people,  of  weak  people,  or 
people  of  another  race.  The  first  groups  may  violate  the  laws  if  the 
cause  or  reason  for  the  violation  happens  to  be  one  of  the  unpopular 
groups. 

In  still  other  cases  various  groups,  for  various  reasons,  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  and  protection  of  certain  laws,  these  being  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  more  favored  groups. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that  these  three  groups  of 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  in  the  administration  of  law  in  too  many 
States  of  the  country.  Wherever  all  three  are  found  together,  there 
lawlessness  and  disrespect  for  lawful  authority  are  greatest. 

A  community  cannot  be  lawless  and  law-abiding  at  the  same  time. 
It  cannot  keep  certain  laws  and  violate  others  without  coming  to  the 
point  where  it  will  violate  all  the  laws;    and  if  one  law  is  violated, 
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however  scrupulously  the  others  are  kept,  there  is  tendency  toward 
disrespect  for  law.  In  words  true  and  plain,  it  is  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures that  "whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 

Fifth,  The  "Fashion"  of  Ignoring  Lawlessness. 

The  fashions  of  a  community  are  set  by  those  believed  to  be  capable 
and  worthy  of  determining  just  what  is  "good  form".  In  the  case  of 
political  government,  the  fashion  of  law  enforcement  is  set  by  the 
supreme  political  organization.  If  that  organization  takes  care  to  en- 
force all  the  laws,  on  all  the  people,  in  all  cases,  it  sets  a  fashion  for 
all  lesser  political  units  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  habit  of  sternly 
and  impartially  applying  the  law  becomes  a  custom  throughout  the 
dominion;  and  the  people  get  into  the  habit  of  obeying  and  respecting 
the  laws  thus  enforced.  , 

Unfortunately,  our  own  supreme  Government  has  not  always  been 
careful  to  set  the  fashion  of  impartial  law  enforcement;  but  has,  in 
certain  causes,  closed  its  eyes  against  the  deliberate  violation  of  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land,  thereby  setting  precedents  for  inferior  political 
units.  Let  us  examine  just  one  consistent  course  of  ignoring  lawless- 
ness: 

Tiolatio?i  of  Treaties.  If  one  will  turn  to  our  treaties  with  such 
countries  as  France,  Spain,  China,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Mexico,  he 
will  find  that  in  them  we  guarantee  protection  of  life  and  property  to  all 
of  their  nationals  resident  in  the  United  States.  And  yet  if  the  record 
of  our  foreign  relations  for  almost  ninety  years  is  carefully  read,  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  State  after  another  has  sat  quietly  by  and  per- 
mitted these  aliens  to  be  murdered  and  maltreated  by  citizens  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaties  granting  full  protection,  although  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  (Art.  VI,  par.  2)  specifically  declares 
treaties  to  be  a  part  of  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land,  .  .  .  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." And  yet  when  foreign  governments  have  pressed  our  Govern- 
ment to  bring  the  guilty  parties  to  justice,  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  the  oft-repeated  explanation  that  "The  Government  of  the  Federal 
Union  cannot  interfere  in  regard  to  the  administration  or  execution  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  a  State  of  the  Union,"  although  we  solemnly  en- 
gage by  treaty  to  give  the  protection  denied  to  aliens  in  many  Amer- 
ican States.  And  rather  than  make  States  and  individuals  therein 
know  that  "the  supreme  law"  is  really  supreme  "on  every  foot  of 
American  soil",  as  the  United  States  most  certainly  has  power  to  do 
under  the  Constitution,  our  Government  has  preferred  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  States,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  the  power  to 
embroil  the  Nation  in  wars  with  foreign  powers  by  violating  treaties 
between  those  nations  and  our  own;  and  the  power  to  force  Congress 
to  tax  all  of  the  people  to  pay  indemnities  to  foreign  nations  to  prevent 
wars  with  them,  and  to  grant  permission  to  individual  States  to  engage 
in  pastimes  of  lawlessness  in  connection  with  aliens. 

The  House  Committe  on  the  Judiciary,  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
confessed  our  shame  in  these  words:  "At  present  there  is  no  method 
of  procedure  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  open  to  any  subject 
or  citizen  of  a  foreign  State  claiming  of  the  United  States  indemnity 
for  injury  to  his  person  or  property  under  a  treaty  or  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  .  .  ."  The  method  followed  where  law- 
less citizens  of  the  United  States  violate  the  treaties  by  offenses  against 
aliens  is  for  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  for  the  outrages. 
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On  April  10,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  request,  issued  the  follow- 
ing list  of — 

Indemnities  Paid  by  the  United  States  for  Mob  Violence. 

Year                                     Paid  to  Amount 

1831 France $285,000.00 

1852 Spain 25,000.00 

1887 China  147,748.74 

1888 China   276,619.75 

1891 Italy    14,330.90 

1896 Italy 10,000.00 

1897 Italy  6,000.00 

1903 Italy 5,000.00 

1895 British  Subjects 1,000.00 

1895 British  Subjects   1,800.00 

1898 Mexico  2,000.00 

1901 Mexico  2,000.00 

1913 Italy  6,000.00 


Total    $792,499.39 

This  list  does  not,  by  any  means,  represent  the  whole  number  of 
cases  of  mob  violence  done  to  nationals  of  countries  with  which  we 
^have  treaties  guaranteeing  protection  for  such  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  nor  the  total  number  of  States  aggrieved  by  our  failure  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  here.  It  shows  those  nations  whose  insistence 
caused  us  to  give  a  measure  of  redress  for  our  failure  to  uphold  our 
laws. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  us  to  show  that  ''under  our  peculiar 
form  of  government,"  the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  compel  its  constituent  States  and  their  citizens  to  regard  a 
treaty  as  a  part  of  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  if  they  do  not  choose 
to  do  so,  have  been  learned,  ponderous,  and  everything  but  satisfying 
to  the  highest  moral  sense;  and  although  we  have  salved  our  con- 
science by  the  payment  of  indemnities,  the  consistent  foreign  policy  of 
the  Nation  in  this  respect  has  said  to  every  American  State,  to  every 
municipality,  to  every  lawless  citizen  in  the  Union:  "If  you  can  hide 
behind  the  doctrine  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  and  the 
criminal  negligence  and  connivance  of  such  State  and  municipal  officers 
as  are  venal  and  corrupt,  you  may  violate  the  rights  of  aliens  under  our 
treaties  with  impunity;  and  the  Federal  Government  will  tax  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States  to  pay  for  your  lawless  pastime;  but  will  take 
no  really  affirmative  steps  to  make  every  citizen  on  American  soil 
realize  that  he  cannot  violate  any  part  of  'the  supreme  law  of  the  land' 
and  escape  punishment  under  any  metaphysical  abstractions  relative 
to  the  right  of  the  treaty-making  power  to  guarantee  a  protection  which 
States  and  their  citizens  are  not  inclined  to  give." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  Constitution  it  is  written  with 
such  clearness  that  not  even  a  fool  need  err:  "This  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; "  that  "The  Senators 
and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several 
State  Legislatures  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the 
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United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution"  (Cons.,  Art.  VI,  pars.  2,  3); 
and  that,  in  addition,  the  President  is  specifically  enjoined  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed"  (Cons.,  Art.  II,  Sec.  3,  par.  2) 
— when  these  plain  provisions  are  read,  the  conclusion  cannot  be 
escaped  that  every  time  the  National  Government  has  consented  to 
shift  from  itself  to  the  several  States  the  responsibility  for  giving  treaty 
protection  to  aliens,  and  has  failed  to  make  lawless  and  law-abiding, 
alike,  respect  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  has  set  the  fashio?i  for 
lawlessness  throughout  the  land.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  are. 

The  nullification  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Federal  acquiesence  therein 
are  not  argued  here,  since  the  writer  seeks  to  avoid  the  race  issue  in 
this  discussion  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Reaping  as  We've  Sown. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  several  States  have  not  been  above  following 
the  fashion  set  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  lax  law 
enforcement;  the  municipalities  have  not  scorned  to  follow  State  usage; 
and  lawless  citizens  have  seen  no  reason  to  obey  laws  if  the  organs  of 
government  are  not  careful  to  enforce  them  in  all  cases.  As  a  result 
of  all  this,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  citizens  punish  peace  officers 
who  attempt  to  prevent  riot  and  unlawful  assembly;  murder  upright 
judges  in  their  court-rooms;  dynamite  the  homes  of  courageous  govern- 
ors who  attempt  to  be  true  to  their  oaths  of  office  and  drive  some  of 
them  into  exile;  and,  when  strong  enough,  present  ultimatums  to  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  if  they  do  not  yield  to  the 
demands  of  certain  groups. 

Perversion  of  a  Political  Maxim. 

The  demagogues  of  the  United  States  have  taken  the  political  maxim 
which  affirms  that  "Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  and  have  so  perverted  its  meaning  as  to 
employ  it  to  sanction  the  power  of  some  people  to  set  aside  at  will  the 
laws  which  all  the  people  have  made  under  legal  forms,  without  the 
formality  of  repealing  the  laws  in  lawful  modes.  On  the  hustings  the 
ambitious  seeker  for  place  has  magnified  the  omnipotence  and  wisdom 
of  "the  dear  people"  until  all  strata  of  society  have  become  permeated 
with  the  view  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong;  and  these  demagogues 
have  not  hesitated  to  promise  that  if  given  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow 
citizens  they  will  do  the  bidding  of  the  citizens  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
These  appeals  and  arguments  have  served  to  convince  the  thoughtless 
that  the  ordinary  group  of  citizens  are  above  the  laws  made  by  all  the 
people;  for  "Does  not  the  maxim  mean  that  the  people  are  the  source 
of  all  laws?" 

This  perversion  of  a  splendid  maxim  has  led  definitely  toward  dis- 
respect for  law. 

"Columbia"  Must  Choose. 

No  theory  is  before  the  American  people  on  this  question  of  lawless- 
ness. We  face  a  concrete  peril.  Through  over  a  hundred  years  we 
have  traveled  the  road  of  partial  respect  for  law  and  partial  disrespect 
for  it.  But,  at  last,  we  have  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road  where  we 
must  choose  the  path  that  we  are  to  travel;  and  we  must  be  honest 
with  ourselves.    Which  shall  it  be,  the  road  to  permanence  via  respect 
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for  law,  or  the  road  to  certain  destruction  via  lawlessness?  We  have 
excused  our  lawlessness  on  various  pretexts.  Race  yesterday,  mutual 
injustice  of  capital  and  labor  today;  and  we  plan  further  excuses  for 
tomorrow.  But  unless  steps  are  taken  to  make  everybody  obey  all  the 
laws  all  the  time,  in  all  cases,  there  will  be  no  tomorrow.  With  the 
torch  of  liberty  in  her  hand,  and  the  evening  shades  of  an  ominous, 
threatening  tomorrow's  eve  falling  fast,  "Columbia"  must  choose  be- 
tween law  and  order  and  anarchy.  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
United  States! — Isaac  Fisher. 


A.     WANTED:  AN  IMMEDIATE  LOCAL  PROGRAM  OF  RACIAL 
GOODWILL  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT. 

The  times  are  "out  of  joint";  and  few  seem  to  regarc  it  as  their 
duty  to  help  set  them  right.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Not  only 
do  grave  dangers  confront  us,  but  having  ears  to  hear,  we  refuse  to 
hear;  having  eyes  to  see,  we  refuse  to  see. 

Despite  the  acute  tensity  of  race  relations  which  had  begun  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  riots  in  Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Chicago,  we  began 
whistling  to  keep  up  our  courage,  and  confidently  began  boasting  that 
no  such  riots  could  happen  in  the  Southern  part  of  our  country;  and 
we  attempted  to  prevent  any  such  riots  by  applying  the  psychologic 
law  of  suggestion,  stating  everywhere  and  insistently  that  our  race 
relations  here  were  so  satisfactory  that  race  riots  were  unthinkable. 
One  prominent  newspaper  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  any  person 
should  even  suggest  the  probability  of  having  a  race  riot  in  a  Southern 
city,  he  should  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  and  rigorously  dealt  with. 

Illy-Digested  Psychology. 

But  we  forgot  that  the  law  of  suggestion  requires  that  before  one 
object  can  recall  another  to  the  mind,  the  two  must  have  been  defi- 
nitely and  continuously  associated  with  each  other  in  the  mind.  In. 
the  given  case  the  phrase  and  thought,  race  relations,  did  not  call  up 
memories  of  peace  and  goodwill,  such  as  would  be  powerful  enough  to* 
sweep  away  causes  of  present  friction.  On  the  other  hand  the  phrase, 
race  relations,  had  always,  since  1619,  been  associated  in  the  minds  of 
colored  people  and  white  people  with  thoughts  of  conflict,  antagonisms,, 
and  ill-will;  and,  so,  although  we  wanted  to  change  the  operation  of 
this  law  of  the  mind  so  that  the  phrase,  "our  race  relations,"  would 
call  up  beautiful  memories  of  peace  and  goodwill,  thereby  protecting; 
ourselves  from  the  dangers  of  race  riots,  to  our  consternation  we  found 
that  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  immutable,  and  the  concept  race  relations 
brought  back  to  the  minds  of  men  that  with  which  it  has  been  so  long 
associated — i.  e.,  ill-will,  conflict,  antagonisms,  resentment;  and  the 
Knoxville  riot  resulted. 

//  any  man  is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  all  of  the  danger  is 
over,  that  man  should  he  speedily  removed  from  any  control  of  public 
affairs;  because  he  is  not  the  discerning  power  which  these  trouble- 
some times  demand.  South,  North,  everywhere,  we  are  living  over  two 
volcanoes — one  of  maladjusted  race  relations  and  one  of  the  general 
spirit  of  lawlessness  abroad  in  the  land. 

Psychology's  Message. 

But  psychology  and  common  sense  have  messages  for  these  trouble- 
some times.     Pointing  us  to  the  strength  of  man's  fears,  to  the  power 
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of  the  benevolent  affections  to  make  for  peace  in  society,  and  to  the 
laws  of  suggestion,  this  science  indicates  the  way  to  social  order,  if 
only  we  will  heed. 

Man's  fear  of  personal  danger  is  a  powerful  deterrent  when  he 
plans  to  commit  deeds  of  lawlessness.  At  present,  reason  seems  to 
fail  to  make  men  obey  the  law.  Psychology  advises  that  the  civil 
authorities  begin  taking  such  rigid  measures  as  will  make  men  fear 
to  engage  in  riot.  Man's  appreciation  of  goodwill  and  kindness — 
kind  words  and  kind  deeds — must  always  remain  the  most  powerful 
agency  of  peace  everywhere.  Psychology  directs  the  races  which  would 
fain  destroy  each  other  to  try  these  remedies  for  ill-will;  and  psy- 
chology here  speaks  the  message  of  Jesus,  "Love  ye  one  another." 
Again:  present  deeds  of  kindness,  under  the  law  of  suggestion,  always 
bring  back  to  the  mind  the  doers  of  these  deeds  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Psychology  advises  that  each  race  do  for  the  other 
that  which  it  can  do,  and  which  will  constantly  call  up  friendly  memo- 
ries, each  of  the  other.  And  to  this  suggestion  of  nature,  nature's  God 
adds  the  suggestion:  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them." 

The  Message  of  Common  Sense. 

To  all  of  this,  reason — common  sense — adds  the  mandate:  "What 
thou  doest,  do  quickly."  And  we  must  not  forget  that,  whatever  com- 
prehensive program  society  at  large  plans  to  follow,  there  must  be  set 
up  at  once  community  programs  of  racial  goodwill  and  of  social  order. 
Each  community  must  meet  the  present  situation  with  constructive 
measures,  and  without  waiting  for  any  other  community  to  act. 

The  Program  in  Your  Community,  What? 

The  queries  following  are  addressed  to  every  political  unit  in  the 
United  States  where  any  considerable  number  of  colored  people  and 
white  people  live,  and  to  every  leader  of  public  opinion  in  each — 

1.  What  preparation  has  been  made  in  your  town  to  deal  with  a 
riot,  if  one  should  begin  tonight? 

2.  Do  you  plan  to  use  the  peace  officers  to  put  down  riot  and  restore 
respect  for  law,  or  do  you  plan  to  stand  by  the  white  people  only? 
(Upon  the  answer  to  this  depends  whether  or  not  the  community  is  to 
be  encouraged  to  be  law-obeying  or  lawless.) 

3.  Everywhere,  Negroes  believe  that  the  program  of  every  com- 
munity provides  for  the  use  of  the  police  and  militia  in  support  of  any 
mob  attacks  that  may  be  made  on  colored  people,  whether  innocent  or 
guilty;  and  they  believe  that  in  case  of  mob  violence  they  have  no 
protection  save  that  which  they  give  them  themselves.  The  net  result 
of  so  dangerous  a  policy  of  withdrawing  protection  from  all  Negroes 
in  times  of  riot  is  to  make  outlaws  and  criminals  of  even  the  highest 
type  of  law-abiding  colored  citizens.  What  steps  are  being  taken  in 
your  town  to  provide  protection  for  every  citizen — white  and  colored? 

4.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  let  white  people  know  that  in 
case  a  riot  occurs,  any  mobs  of  Negroes  will  be  sternly  suppressed  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  law? 

5.  WThat  steps  are  being  taken  to  let  the  deeply  apprehensive  colored 
people  know  that  in  case  of  riot  innocent  Negroes  will  not  be  disturbed, 
and  that  white  mobs  will  be  just  as  sternly  repressed  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  law? 
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6.  Has  your  'City  Council  or  Commission  by  public  resolution 
proven  its  grim  determination  to  put  down  lawlessness  impartially? 

7.  Has  your  Mayor  said  any  public  word  which  made  lawless  white 
people  and  lawless  Negroes  know  that  in  time  of  riot  he  will  be  an 
enemy  to  every  lawless  man  regardless  of  his  race? 

8.  Has  your  Chief  of  Police  instructed  his  men  that  if  they  find  a 
Negro  unlawfully  molesting  white  people,  they  are  to  arrest  the  culprit, 
without  unnecessary  abuse  and  violence;  that  if  white  people  are  ob- 
served abusing  Negroes,  they  are  to  be  arrested  in  the  same  way? 

9.  Has  your  daily  newspaper  and  the  local  representative  of  the 
Associated  and  the  United  Press  been  asked  to  refrain  from  unduly 
magnifying  the  crime  and  race  of  a  Negro  culprit;  and  to  use  modera- 
tion in  the  publication  of  abusive  articles  against  the  Negro? 

10.  Affirmatively,  have  you  asked  the  Editor  of  your  paper  to  help 
set  up  a  reign  of  law  in  your  community? 

11.  Have  the  conductors  and  motormen  of  your  street  cars  been 
cautioned  to  use  great  tact  in  enforcing  the  "Jim  Crow"  car  laws,  and 
to  see  that  each  race,  impartially,  is  made  to  obey  the  laws? 

12.  Has  there  been  organized  in  your  town  a  joint  committee  of 
race  cooperation  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  best  and  most  in- 
fluential men  of  both  races  to  consider  matters  of  mutual  benefit? 

13.  Is  there  a  committee  of  white  people  in  your  town  definitely 
committed  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order? 

14.  Have  representative  white  people  in  your  town  inquired  what 
causes  of  local  friction  can  be  removed? 

15.  Have  representative  colored  people  been  given  a  chance  to  in- 
quire what  they  can  do  to  promote  better  race  relations? 

16.  Have  all  of  the  teachers  in  your  town  been  requested  to  throw 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  courteous  conduct  on  the  streets  by  pupils 
of  one  race  to  pupils  of  the  other? 

17.  Have  the  ministers  in  your  town  been  asked  to  say  a  word 
from  their  pulpits  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  to  urge  a  Chris- 
tian forbearance  on  the  part  of  their  congregations  in  all  matters 
racial? 

18.  Is  there  any  definite  program  in  your  city  for  the  doing  of 
things  which  will  make  colored  people,  as  well  as  white  people,  proud 
that  they  live  there? 

19.  As  a  very  general  rule,  colored  people  have  grown  to  be  very 
impatient  with  any  colored  men  or  women  who  talk  to  them  about  the 
fairness  and  kindly  intent  of  their  white  neighbors;  and  such  colored 
persons  as  are  actively  striving  to  promote  better  race  relations  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  influence  their  people  away  from  bitterness,  since 
they  have  so  little  that  is  tangible  to  set  up  as  proof  of  the  friendship 
of  the  white  people.  What  tangible  things  are  you  doing — not  what 
tangible  promises  are  you  making — to  which  colored  peace  advocates 
can  point  as  proof  that  their  white  neighbors  are  willing  to  meet  the 
Negro  half  way  in  everything  tjiat  is  becoming  to  law-abiding  and 
peace-loving  citizens? 

Wanted:  An  Immediate  Program  of  Race  Amity,  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment for  Your  Town.  — Isaac  Fisher. 
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B.     WANTED:    A  CONSISTENT  NATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RACE 
STATUS— THREE  REMEDIES  FOR  RACIAL  MALADJUSTMENT. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  one  choice  of  three  remedies  for 
racial  maladjustment,  and  we  must  choose  between  them  in  practice 
as  we  have  already  done  in  theory. 

The  writer  wishes  to  examine,  if  he  may,  these  three  hypothetic 
remedies  which  the  Nation  may  choose — -legal  slavery;  quasi  or  part 
slavery  and  freedom,  respectively;   and  full  constitutional  liberty. 

At  tthe  outset,  let  it  be  said  with  emphasis  that  it  is  too  much  to 
charge  that  anyone  is  consciously  seeking  to  reestablish  human  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  more  correctly  said  that  we  have,  because 
of  its  absence  from  our  soil,  forgotten  the  essential  character  of  slavery 
and  are  not  conscious  that  some  of  the  things  which  we  would  have 
the  Negro  do  are  things  which  slaves  are  required  to  do.  There  should 
be  clear  thinking  on  this  whole  question;  and  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters. 

Despite  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  some  of  our  American  people  who  have  never  regarded 
the  civil  status  of  the  Negro  as  being  a  settled  question,  and  therefore 
removed  from  the  forum  of  debate.  We  must  have  done  with  "beating 
about  the  bush"  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  need  to  talk  about  reme- 
dies for  maladjusted  race  relations  until  we  have  settled  the  question 
of  the  Negro's  real  place  in  the  American  Commonwealth.  And,  soon 
or  late,  our  Government  and  all  of  its  constituent  States,  must  face  the 
issue  without  fear,  decide  which  remedy  it  will  elect,  and  then  bend 
every  effort  toward  making  American  practices  harmonize  with  that 
election. 

Remedy  One — Slavery. 

By  removing  certain  restraints  the  United  States,  if  it  will,  may 
have,  as  once  before  it  had,  legal  slavery.  The  Nation  is  sovereign, 
and  may  elect  this  remedy  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

The  legal  procedure  would  be  to  repeal  the  three  war  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  follows — 

The  Thirteenth,  which  provides  that: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction"; 

The  Fourteenth,  which  declares  that: 

"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws";  and — 

The  Fifteenth,  providing  that: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
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These  three  amendments  were  adopted  to  give  liberty  and  citizen- 
ship to  the  colored  people,  and  to  extend  to  them  the  protection  and 
"benefits  of  law  and  citizenship  which  white  people  already  enjoyed 
under  the  first  twelve  amendments,  and  which  they  would  enjoy  under 
such  other  amendments  as  might  be  subsequently  adopted.  Before  the 
adoption  of  these  three  amendments,  colored  people  had  no  rights 
under  the  laws.  Such  questions  as  residential  segregation,  segregation 
in  common  carriers  and  in  places  of  public  entertainment  and  amuse- 
ment, the  right  to  vote,  to  enter  any  occupation  at  will,  to  sue  in  the 
courts,  to  be  educated,  to  bear  arms,  to  move  about  at  will  from  house 
to  house  and  from  State  to  State,  to  own  property,  to  compete  in  marts 
of  trade  and  labor  with  other  people,  to  hold  public  office,  to  marry  and 
protect  the  family  thus  created,  the  right  to  protect  one's  life,  and 
other  rights  too  numerous  to  mention,  could  not  be  raised  because 
Negroes  were  slaves  and  the  laws  of  the  land  had  decreed  that  slaves 
had  no  rights  to  be  protected. 

If  the  Nation  is  looking  for  a  remedy  which  will  reduce  the  number 
of  friction  points  in  the  relations  between  white  people  and  colored 
people,  slavery  for  the  colored  people  seems  to  be  the  answer,  since  we 
do  not  deny  some  of  these  rights  even  to  aliens.  Of  course,  no  attempt 
is  here  made  to  say  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  our  Negro  population 
toward  an  attempt  to  enslave  them.  But  if  all  the  questions  and  rights 
mentioned  above  are  subjects  which  create  the  "race  problem"  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  questions  could  not  arise  if  the  Negroes  were 
slaves;  and  further,  if  there  is  no  question  of  conscience  involved,  and 
the  American  people  are  looking  for  a  remedy  for  race  troubles,  which 
will  prevent  the  Negro  from  expecting  too  much  or  anything,  then  the 
remedy  is  slavery  for  the  colored  people;  and  slavery  for  the  colored 
people  may  be  legally  accomplished  by  repealing  the  Thirteenth,  Four- 
teenth, and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  for  they  changed  his  status  from  that  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a 
free  man  and  citizen.    Their  repeal  would  make  possible  the  old  status. 

Our  troubles  seem  to  arise  from  the  aspirations  of  the  Negro. 
Slavery  would  stamp  out  all  of  these  aspirations.  Lest  we  have  for- 
gotten the  character  of  slavery,  it  will  be  well  to  read  Lord's  descrip- 
tion of  the  institution,  as  it  flourished  in  Rome,  in  his  Beacon  Lights 
of  History.    Said  he: 

"At  one  time  the  slave's  life  was  at  the  absolute  control  of  his 
master;  he  could  be  treated  at  all  times  with  brutal  severity.  Fettered 
and  branded,  he  toiled  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  an  imperious  master, 
and  at  night  was  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  cell;  ...  he  could  ac- 
quire no  rights,  social  or  political — lie  was  incapable  of  inheriting 
property,  or  making  a  will,  or  contracting  a  legal  marriage;  his  value 
was  estimated  like  that  of  a  brute;  he  was  a  thing  and  not  a  person,  'a 
piece  of  furniture  possessed  of  life;'  he  was  his  master's  property,  to  be 
scourged,  or  tortured,  or  crucified." 

In  his  Bibliotheca  Classica,  Lempriere  thus  describes  the  life  of  the 
•slaves — Helots — in  Greece : 

"Not  only  the  servile  offices  in  which  they  were  employed  denoted 
their  misery  and  slavery,  but  they  were  obliged  to  wear  peculiar  gar- 
ments, which  exposed  them  to  greater  contempt  and  ridicule.  They 
were  never  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  their  cruel  masters  often 
obliged  them  to  drink  to  excess,  to  show  the  free-born  citizens  of 
Sparta  the  beastliness  and  disgrace  of  intoxication.  They  once  every 
year  received  a  number  of  stripes,  that  by  this  wanton  flagellation  they 
might  recollect  that  they  were  born  and  died  slaves." 
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Rees,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  summarizes  the  institution  thus: 

"They  were  beaten,  starved,  tortured,  and  murdered  at  discretion; 
they  were  dead  in  a  civil  sense;  they  had  neither  name  nor  tribe; 
they  were  incapable  of  judicial  process;  and  they  were,  in  short,  with- 
out appeal." 

Surely  the  institution  of  slavery  would  prevent  the  Negro  from 
giving  any  further  trouble. 

What  say  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Shall  we  turn  back  to 
the  golden  (?)  days  of  slavery  and  shut  the  Negro  out  from  hope? 
Was  the  destruction  of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  mistake?  Were 
the  three  war  amendments  which  sought  to  blot  out  slavery  and  make 
freedom  for  the  blacks  a  reality  instead  of  a  shadow — were  they  mis- 
takes? Was  it  better  under  slavery  than  it  is  under  freedom?  Did 
we  manage  the  Negro  better  then  than  now?  Has  he  unforgivable 
ambitions  as  a  freeman  which  can  better  be  frustrated  if  he  is  a  slave? 
Did  his  emancipation  set  back  the  hands  of  human  progress?  Is  the 
country  worse  because  he  was  made  free?  Have  we  violated  the  laws 
of  God  by  destroying  human  slavery?  Then  in  God's  name  let's  go 
back  and  re-bind  physical  chains  about  the  limbs  of  the  Negro  and  re- 
shackle  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  those  who  will  become  his  masters. 
If  we  do  this,  we  shall  not  have  to  discuss  problems  of  race;  for  since 
they  have  grown  out  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro,  they  would 
cease,  in  part,  if  twelve  millions  of  Negroes  could  be  brought  under 
physical  chains. 

What  say  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Shall  it  be  legal  slavery 
once  more? 

Thank  God  we  know  the  answer.  Despite  all  of  the  faults  of  the 
American  Negro,  despite  his  troublesome  desire  to  act  as  other  people, 
to  achieve  as  other  people,  to  enjoy  privileges  as  other  people,  to  be 
as  free  and  independent  as  other  people;  despite  his  ridiculous  (?) 
notion  that  American  democracy  should  include  himself  and  his 
family;  despite  his  nonsensical  (?)  belief  that  if  he  behaves  and 
achieves  as  well  as  anyone  else,  he  is  as  good  as  anybody  else;  despite 
his  unwillingness  to  stay  where  he  is  placed;  despite  all  of  his  human 
hopes  which  make  him  troublesome,  the  Christian  conscience  of  the 
Nation  will  never  again  sanction  legal  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
even  if  it  were  physically  possible  to  enslave  the  American  Negro. 

If  this  is  true,  and  it  is,  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  for  municipality, 
State  and  Nation  to  set  their  faces  steadfastly  away  from  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  and  from  all  measures,  practices,  and  customs  which 
belong  to  and  are  necessary  parts  of  a  slave  regime. 

Remedy  Two— Paet  Slavery  and  Part  Freedom. 

But  one  may  not  believe  in  a  national  system  of  slavery  and  still  be 
opposed  to  a  national  system  of  full  freedom  and  citizenship  for  all 
men  within  the  Nation.  The  remedy  which  such  a  person  would  offer 
to  the  Nation  is  that  one  part  of  her  citizens  should  enjoy  full  freedom, 
and  the  other  portion  should  enjoy  some  liberty,  but  be  subjected  to 
some  of  the  restraints  of  a  slave  regime. 

What  say  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Can  the  nation  endure 
"half  slave  and  half  free"?  We  had  a  terrible  negative  during  the 
bloody  sixties  when  out  of  the  travail  of  war  a  nation  was  born  again, 
proving  true  the  statement  that  it  had  been  "conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal". 

Can  the  nation  endure  "half  slave  and  half  free"?  Go  ask  the  heart- 
breaking years  that  have  ensued  since  two  great  armies  sheathed  their 
swords  on  American  soil  and  a  nation  set  for  itself  the  task  of  making 
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good  its  covenant  with  heroic  dead  that  slavery  should  no  more  exist 
in  the  land  which  they  had  died  to  make  free. 

Painfully,  haltingly  we  have  tried  to  keep  that  promise.  All  of  us 
left  wicked  Sodom  together,  fleeing  to  the  mountains  of  liberty  for  all 
men;  but  some  of  us — God  preserve  us — in  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
looked  back  and  lost  our  power  to  travel  toward  the  haven  of  safety — 
the  hills  of  freedom.  And  those  who  have  tried  to  keep  faith  have 
found  it,  O,  so  hard  to  make  practice  square  with  theory.  In  legislative 
halls,  in  courts  of  law,  in  church,  in  commerce  and  industry,  in  all  of 
the  walks  of  men  we  have  found  that  although  we  have  continued  to 
march  toward  freedom  for  all  men,  some  of  our  thoughts  and  faces 
turn  back  so  many  times  to  the  concept  of  slavery  for  some  men. 

And  this  is  what  the  mixed  program  of  part  slavery  and  part  free- 
dom has  done:  It  has  laid  upon  many  legislators  the  task  of  making 
statute  laws  harmonize  with  the  letter  of  the  National  Charter  of 
Liberty,  while  containing  the  germs  of  concepts  of  helotry.  It  has 
moved  many  courts  of  law  to  bend  the  statutes  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  liberty  until  they  coincided  with  concepts  of  slavery.  It  has 
dictated  to  many  officers  of  the  law  one  course  for  men  believed  to  be 
entirely  free  and  another  course  for  men  still  believed  to  retain  the 
status  of  slaves.  It  has  caused  some  part  of  the  press  to  throw  its 
whole  weight  on  the  side  of  one  group  of  freemen  and  against  another 
group  believed  to  be  less  than  citizens.  It  has  changed  the  character 
of  the  gospel  of  a  loving  Jesus  preached  today  in  many  churches  of  the 
land.  It  has  muzzled  many  strong  men.  Despite  the  marvelous 
progress  made  by  the  Negro  under  American  concepts  of  freedom,  the 
concept  of  slavery  has  also  made  such  progress  in  the  land  that  today 
we  must  record  the  phenomenon  of  the  colored  people  drawn  together 
as  their  thoughtful  ones  have  never  believed  it  possible — drawn  to- 
gether by  one  heart-breaking  belief;  Negro  press,  pulpit,  all  Negro 
publicists,  Negro  professional  men,  Negro  laborers,  educated  Negroes, 
ignorant  Negroes,  wealthy  Negroes,  poor  Negroes,  all  drawn  together 
by  the  conviction  that  they  face  a  common  foe,  the  concept  of  slavery 
for  them  and  theirs,  and  that  where  this  concept  gets  into  action,  as 
so  often  it  is  beginning  to  do,  the  Negro  has  no  friend  in  the  American 
people  willing  and  strong  enough  to  protect  him  in  his  hour  of  need; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  must  take  up  arms  to  protect  himself 
when  the  wrath  of  the  concept  of  slavery  in  action  waxes  hot  against 
him.  This  belief,  this  conviction  that  the  whole  mechanism  of  law 
exists  for  the  protection  of  those  who  cherish  the  concept  of  slavery 
for  the  Negro  culminated  in  the  phenomenon  of  a  Negro  group  which 
felt  that  it  would  not  receive  protection  of  law  even  in  the  Capital  of 
the  land,  and  which  struck  back  in  its  own  defense,  in  the  city  where 
dwell  the  fountainheads  of  national  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power.  And  the  Negro  group,  be  it  remembered,  was  correct  in  its 
belief. 

Every  serious  race  problem  that  we  have  faced  in  this  country  has 
been  forced  upon  us  while  we  tried  to  make  the  nation  endure  "half 
slave  and  half  free."  That  program  failed  yesterday;  and  as  we  note 
the  acute  tensity  of  the  race  question  now,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  is  failing  today. 

Remedy  Three — Liberty. 

There  is  but  one  other  remedy — complete  liberty  under  laws  admin- 
istered impartially  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  freemen  and  citizens. 

What  say  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Shall  the  national  pro- 
gram be  that  of  a  freeman's  status  for  every  citizen  under  the  flag?    If 
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this  is  to  be  the  program,  we  must  set  our  faces  steadfastly  toward 
laws,  practices,  and  customs  of  liberty;  and  must  turn  our  backs  toward 
the  status  of  slavery  or  part  slavery  for  some  men. 

The  Program  Determines  the  Problems. 

If  it  be  asked  why  such  a  discussion  as  this  has  been  entered  upon, 
the  answer  is  that  all  of  the  race  problems  we  have  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nation  has  not  been  following  one  certain  and  definite  policy 
with  reference  to  the  status  of  the  Negro;  and,  as  a  result,  it  finds 
itself  constantly  called  on  to  reconcile  practices  which  are  at  war  with 
theories  which  it  holds.  It  need  not  face  these  embarrassments  if  it 
will  adopt  one  of  the  two  remedies  discussed  above.  The  program  of 
part  slave  and  part  freeman  for  the  Negro  having  failed  so  miserably, 
and  being  responsible  for  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the 
nation  is  left  but  two  other  remedies,  assuming  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  deport  its  Negroes,  that  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  expect 
them  to  die,  and  that  this  being  a  Christian  nation,  the  Negroes  will 
not  be  exterminated  as  a  solution  of  our  troubles.  Those  two  remedies 
are  slavery,  and  the  freedom  of  citizenship.  Either  one  will  make  the 
course  simple  and  plain. 

If  the  nation's  program  is  a  status  of  slavery  for  the  Negro,  that 
will  automatically  take  care  of  the  question  of  his  rights  and  privileges 
and  there  need  be  no  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  since  a  slave 
has  no  rights  nor  privileges  save  such  as  are  given  to  him  by  his 
master. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nation's  program  is  one  of  full  liberty  and 
citizenship  for  the  Negro,  the  test  of  any  question  of  rights  or  privi- 
leges which  arises  concerning  him  is  whether  they  are  such  as  should 
be  withheld  from  freemen,  who  are  citizens;  and  when  men,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  suggest  remedies  to  prevent  race  clashes  or  to  accom- 
plish other  results,  the  questions  they  must  answer  are:  Is  the  remedy 
one  which  may  be  fairly  applied  to  freemen  and  citizens?  Is  the 
remedy  one  which  recognizes  and  restores  a  status  of  slavery  for  one 
part  of  the  population? 

Unless  the  nation  is  willing  to  take  a  definite  stand  in  the  matter 
and  throw  its  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  two  remedies, 
it  will  find  itself  powerless  to  escape  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  in- 
ternal race  hatred  and  unrest. 

Since  a  state  of  slavery  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  a  state  of  liberty; 
and  since  the  American  Commonwealth  has  made  trial  of  the  middle 
status,  only  to  find  it  leading  the  nation  more  deeply  into  the  quag- 
mires and  bogs  of  social  strife  and  insecurity,  we  are  compelled  by  the 
premises  to  choose  one  of  the  other  two  remedies  discussed.  Either 
we  are  for  slavery  and  all  that  it  means,  or  we  are  for  constitutional 
liberty  and  all  that  it  means. 

Wanted:    A  Consistent  National  Philosophy  of  Race  Status. 

— Isaac  Fisher. 


C.     WANTED:    THE  BUGLE  TO  CONTINUE  TO  SOUND  THE  CALL 
FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE  TO  DO  THEIR  DUTY. 

It  is  going  to  be  easy  for  the  colored  man  to  spend  so  much  time 
examining  the  faults  of  his  white  neighbor  that  he  will  forget  to  do 
his  own  duty  and  to  keep  pressing  forward.     It  is  a  critical,  crucial 
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time;    and  ,/  have  never  before  seen   our  colored   people   so   unitedly 
bitter  as  they  are  today.    But  we  must  not  forget  our  own  duty. 

We  must  say  the  word  of  appreciation  for  those  white  people  of  the 
North  whom  we  know  to  be  our  friends.  We  must  remember  to  speak 
kindly  of  those  white  people  in  the  SOuth  whom  we  know  to  be  our 
friends.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  as  unjust  as  those 
whom  we  denounce  for  injustice.  If  we  shut  all  white  people  out 
from  our  confidence,  and  give  them  no  chance  to  prove  their  goodwill; 
if  we  are  hostile  to  all  of  their  race;  if  we  are  not  courteous  and  kind 
to  those  who  fain  would  be  our  friends;  if  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
hearts,  sometimes,  to  be  actually  sorry  for  persons  who  wish  us  ill  and 
who  to  chain  black  men's  future  unwittingly  place  fetters  upon  the 
growth  of  their  finer  selves;  if  we  cannot  resolve  that  the  future  of 
the  black  man  shall  not  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  loss  of  self-control 
now,  we  shall  not  deserve  to  win  for  our  posterity  the  right  of  highest 
development. 

Forward. 

If  we  have  been  trying  to  reduce  illiteracy  in  our  race,  that  work 
must  not  halt.  If  we  have  been  trying  to  control  our  criminal  element 
(never  mind  what  the  papers  say),  that  work  must  go  on.  If  we  have 
been  accumulating  wealth,  that  work  must  go  on.  If  we  have  been 
trying  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fine  family  life  (never  mind  the  fact 
that  the  laws  in  many  jurisdictions  give  no  protection  to  colored 
women),  it  is  our  family  life,  and  we  must  continue  to  make  it  finer. 
Many  fine  white  women  are  beginning  to  see  that  their  own  happiness 
is  bound  up  in  a  code  of  laws  which  leaves  no  woman  without  the  pale 
of  protection.  There  will  be  a  better  day  bye-and-bye.  If  we  have 
sought  to  work  for  peace,  we  must  continue  to  work  for  peace.  If  we 
have  been  striving  to  bring  the  race  nearer  to  God,  to  God  we  must 
bring  the  race.  Nothing  happened  in  Prance,  nothing  happened  after 
the  soldiers  returned  that  can  justify  the  race  in  ceasing  its  efforts  to 
do  its  whole  duty  and  advance.  If  we  have  kept  ourselves  under  con- 
trol during  all  these  years,  we  must  still  strive  for  the  mastery;  for 
"whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad." 

Lesson  from  the  Jews. 

In  the  July,  1919,  number  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,. 
Ex-President  Taft  has  written  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  in  many  lands  and  of  the  doggedness  with  which 
these  people  have  pressed  onward.  Every  colored  person  should  read. 
it.  Twenty-five  cents  will  be  profitably  spent  if  sent  to  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  Hubbard  Memorial  Hall,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 
copy  of  this  number  of  the  magazine. 

Trying  to  Practice  this  "Preachment." 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  trying  to  practice  the  advice  given  in 
the  next  paragraph  above  save  one.  In  an  address  to  a  Missouri  audi- 
ence on  July  4,  1919,  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"My  people — and  I  love  every  one  of  you,  God  bless  you  for  all  that 
you  are  and  may  become — I  speak  t®  you  on  this  great  national  holiday, 
not  as  one  who  has  any  right  to  the  title,  'leader',  but  as  one  of  the 
workers  in  the  ranks,  not  a  commander  but  simply  a  corporal,  not  the 
bandmaster  but  simply  the  bugler  whose  humble  duty  it  is  to  sound 
the  charge.  I  speak  as  one  who  in  his  own  little  corner  is  acting 
under  the  commandment  which  the  great  God  gave  to  a  race,  centuries 
ago,  whose  future   was   much   more   discouraging  than   our   own,   for 
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they  faced  complete  annihilation — complete  destruction;  and  the  God 
who  led  them  would  have  me  say  to  you  what  was  said  to  the  children 
of  Israel:  'Speak  to  the  people  that  they  go  forward.' 

"As  the  calls  come  to  me  and  I  go  from  place  to  place,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  a  better  day,  repeatedly  some  of  the  colored  people  say 
to  me:  'How  can  you  talk  of  signs  of  encouragement  when  every  day 
we  see  so  much  at  our  very  doors  that  speaks  loudly  of  race  prejudice 
and  race  hostility?  Don't  you  see  that  the  hand  of  the  dominant  race 
is  against  us?'  To  these  discouraged  men  and  women  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  of  the  American  people  are  against  us;  and  I  say 
it  without  hesitancy  or  apology.  But  because  I  refuse  to  allow  any 
race  prejudice  in  this  country  to  stop  my  brain  from  thinking  and  to 
turn  my  face  away  from  hope  to  the  setting  sun  of  despair — a  look 
that  leads  away  from  the  very  thing  I  am  trying  to  attain — because  I 
am  not  going  to  be  swept  off  my  feet  because  the  nation  has  not 
learned  to  do  equity  by  all  of  her  citizens,  you  must  not  think  that  I 
do  not  see  all  the  petty  trials  of  each  petty  day,  occasioned  by  petty 
men  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  with  their  petty  prejudices  against  other 
men.  I  know  all  about  the  sorrows  of  my  own  people;  and  I  never 
insult  the  intelligence  of  colored  people  by  ridiculing  them  because 
they  think  so  deeply  and  grieve  so  bitterly  over  the"  daily  cross  which 
they  carry.  But  what,  then?  Shall  we  like  the  discouraged  Elijah 
run  away  from  duty  and  pray  God  to  let  us  die?  Shall  we  take  the 
advice  of  Job's  wife  and  'curse  God  and  die'?  or  shall  we  live  and 
glorify  our  race  and  our  own  day  and  the  God  who  created  us  by 
making  the  world  know  that  we  were  not  born  to  die? 

"Even  if  we  prove  that  our  country  has  not  been  entirely  fair  in 
her  dealings  with  us;  even  if  we  can  show  that  we  fought  in  the  late 
war  for  a  perfect  democracy  for  other  races  which  does  not  entirely 
include  our  own  race;  even  if  we  sit  down  in  ashes  and  mourn  because 
no  colored  man's  life  is  safe  when  the  mob  decides  to  rule  for  a  sea- 
son; even  if  we  summon  witnesses  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth 
and  prove  that  our  progress  has  been  needlessly  hindered  by  restrictive 
and  caste  laws;  even  if  we  make  us  a  great  case  against  those  who  do 
not  wish  us  well;  we  shall  find,  nevertheless,  that  none  of  these  things 
done  to  or  against  us  can  give  us  any  excuse  which  we  can  plead 
before  the  bar  of  history  and  the  bar  of  our  own  posterity  for  failing 
to  set  our  own  house  in  order.  None  of  these  things,  damaging,  dis- 
couraging, unethical,  unchristian  as  they  may  be,  can  give  us  an  excuse 
for  ceasing  to  lead  our  race  on  to  perfection  and  usefulness  and  power. 

"And,  so,  as  an  ambassador  for  my  King,  a  servant  who  through 
history  has  been  permitted  to  see  God  make  bare  His  arm  in  the  sight 
of  the  heathen,  punishing  those  who  are  wicked  and  rewarding  those 
who  'do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God',  I  come  to  say 
that  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  select  a  few  wise  men  to  plead  our  cause 
before  the  bar  of  the  American  conscience — men  who  are  unselfish  and 
meek  like  Moses,  seeking  to  lift  their  race  and  not  merely  to  win 
honors  for  themselves,  men  who  are  far-seeing  like  Isaiah,  eloquent 
and  persuasive  like  Paul,  and  fearless  but  loving  and  tactful  like 
Jesus.  And  having  placed  our  case  into  their  hands  and  told  them  to 
watch  and  plead  for  us,  all  the  rest  of  us  will  'carry  on'  and  'speak  to 
the  people  that  they  go  forward.' 

"When  a  new  law  or  practice  of  race  hatred  is  placed  on  the  statute 
books  anywhere,  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  future  of  the  black  man 
are  going  to  'speak  to  the  people  that  they  go  forward.'  When  a  mob 
burns  a  man  at  the  stake,  and  there  is  no  governmental  agency  willing 
to  give  protection  to  our  race,  knowing  that  the  same  God  who  heard 
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the  pitiful  cries  of  the  weak  and  defenseless  black  natives  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  punished  Belgium  for  the  crimes  committed  there, 
is  the  same  God  today,  we  shall,  above  the  screams  of  the  tortured 
raise  our  voice  and  'speak  to  the  people  that  they  go  forward.'  If,  as 
so  many  of  the  colored  people  think,  our  Government  seems  to  forget 
us  now  that  the  world's  peril  is  over — if  she  seems  to  forget  our  loyalty, 
our  patriotism,  our  bravery  in  'No-Man's  Land',  our  supreme  willing- 
ness to  serve  her  in  her  hour  of  need,  we  shall  indeed  be  sad  at  heart; 
but  some  of  us  are  going  to  stand  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  dis- 
couragement and  'speak  to  the  people  that  they  go  forward' — that  they 
go  forward  in  education,  filling  the  public  schools,  the  normal  and  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  colleges,  the  technical  and  the  professional  schools, 
the  universities;  that  they  go  forward  in  industry,  in  skill  of  the  hand; 
that  they  go  forward  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth;  in  home  building; 
in  law-abiding  qualities;  in  religion;  in  everything  that  makes  a  people 
great  and  strong. 

"If  we  permit  any  manifestations  of  race  prejudice  in  any  quarter, 
from  any  source  to  discourage  us  and  make  us  come  down  from  the 
walls  of  race  construction  to  argue  and  grieve  about  the  doings  of 
little  men  who  would  retard  our  progress  by  seeming  to  take  hope 
away  from  us;  and  if  none  of  us  are  thoughtful  enough  to  point  out 
to  the  colored  people  everywhere  the  danger  of  making  so  grave  a 
blunder,  we  shall  deserve  to  be  lost  and  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water 
for  other  men  and  under  their  direction  to  the  end  of  time.  But,  as 
God  lives,  whatever  evil  comes  to  our  race,  evil  that  we  bring  upon 
ourselves  or  evil  that  wicked  men  lay  upon  our  shoulders;  whatever 
obstacles  confront  us,  whatever  Red  Sea  of  apparent  destruction  looms 
up  before  us;  whatever  army  of  opposition  drives  furiously  in  our 
rear;  whatever  rocky  walls  of  prejudice  raise  their  heads  on  either 
side  of  us;  whatever  sins  we  commit  ourselves,  which  becloud  and 
darken  the  path;  some  of  us  who  believe  so  implicitly  in  God  that  we 
were  not  born  to  die,  will  stand  in  front  of  the  sea  in  sight  of  the 
terrible  army  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  and  'speak  to  the 
people  that  they  go  forward.'  " 

—I.  F. 


THE  PRESS  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  RACE  HATRED. 

It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  the  Editor  of  the.  News  to  indict  the  great 
free  press  of  the  United  States  for  fanning  the  flames  of  race  hatred; 
for  he  hopes  that  this  journal,  humble  though  it  is  and  limited  as  it  is 
in  the  reach  of  its  influence,  is,  nevertheless,  an  honored  member  of 
the  "Fourth  Estate  of  the  Realm"  (the  daily  press),  although  published 
once  the  month  instead  of  each  day. 

Burke  was  correct,  when,  pointing; to  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Yonder  sits  the  Fourth  Estate,  more  important  than  them 
all."  We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  press  is  the  most 
powerful  institution  in  this  country,  jit  can  make  men;  it  can  destroy 
men.  It  can  conduct  crusades;  it  cai|  put  an  end  to  crusades.  It  can 
create  propaganda;  it  can  stifle  propaganda.  It  can  subvert  the  Govern- 
ment; it  can  practically  uphold  the  Government.  It  is  at  once  the 
most  powerful  agency  for  good  in  the  United  States  and  the  most 
dangerous  institution  known  under  our  system  of  government.     More 
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than  all  this,  despite  theoretical  laws  which  restrain  abuses  of  the- 
press,  so  determined  are  the  American  people  that  its  freedom  shall 
not  be  abridged  that  they  have  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Amendment  I)  the  express  provision  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  ...  of  the* 
press";  and  in  practice  the  press  is  free  to  destroy  men,  institutions 
and  races,  or  to  make  them  live,  the  power  being  limited  only  by  the- 
conscience  and  sagacity  of  the  men  who  compose  this  all-powerful 
Fourth  Estate. 

In  view  of  all  this  great  power,  the  attitude  of  the  press  toward 
the  race  question  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  tomorrow  of  our  nation;  and  who  are  asking  with, 
bated  breath:  "Is  it  to  be  peace  and  goodwill,  or  strife  and  hatred?" 

Waiving  his  personal  opinion,  the  Editor  brings  down  below  a  body 
of  testimony  which,  he  believes,  the  lawyer-men  would  call  primary  evi- 
dence— i.  e.,  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  on  the  subject;  and  cer- 
tain other  corroborative  evidence. 

Query:   Does  the  public  press  incite  to  race  hatred  and  strife? 

Call  the  witnesses.  Summon  first  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  greatest  church  federation  in  America: 

Federal  Council  of  Churches. — "We  observe  also"  with  regret  and 
deep  concern  .  .  .  the  continuing  incitement  to  riot  by  certain 
public  officials  and  periodicals,  especially  the  partisan  press  with  its 
misrepresentation  and  inflaming  spirit     .     .     ." 

— Federal  Council  Bulletin,  July,  1919,  p.  126.  Extract  from  Report 
of  Commission  on  the  church  and  social  service. 

The  Nation. — "As  long  as  editors  encourage  lawlessness  as  cynically 
as  the ,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  averting  mob  violence  any- 
where." 

Public  Ledger    (Philadelphia). — "The   whole   American   people    are 

disgraced  by  such  an  exhibition  as  that  given   recently  at  , 

when  the  whole  countryside  was  summoned  by  announcement  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  burning  of  a  Negro,  who  was  surrendered  to  the 
mob  by  the  officials  without  protest  or  resistance.  These  things  in- 
evitably breed  reprisals  and  lead  to     .     .     .     savagery." 

Prof.  Josiah  Morse  (Chairman  University  Commission  on  Southern 
Race  Questions). — "I  wish  someone  would  print  a  half  or  whole  page 
advertisement,  in  type  as  large  as  the  flaming  and  inciting  headlines  of 
some  of  our  newspapers,  calling  on  the  people  to  pull  themselves  up 
short  and  not  allow  their  fears  and  imaginations  to  run  away  with 
them  and  lead  them  to  do  things  which  they  will  later  be  ashamed  of 
and  regret." — Letter  to  Editor  of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  in  re  race 
riots. 

The  New  Reimblic  (N.  Y.). — "Race  riots  within  a  week  of  one  an- 
other occurred  in  Washington  and  Chicago.  .  .  .  The  press  made 
a  race  question  of  individual  crime,  and  the  mob,  led  by  marines  and 
soldiers,  took  up  the  issue  which  the  press  had  presented  them." 

Former  White  Citizen  of  Georgia. — "Some  dozen  years  ago  the  great 
Atlanta  race  riot  was  precipitated  by  newspaper  reports  of  'repeated 
assaults'  of  black  men  on  white  women.  Subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  no  such  assaults  as  were  reported  had  been  committed, 
nor  was  there  any  clear  evidence  that  they  had  even  been  attempted. 
A  vicious  press  had  skilfully  created  a  condition  of  nervous  alarm  in 
the  city,  which  subjected  the  most  innocent  actions  of  black  men  to 
unfavorable  interpretation.  The  result  was  a  lamentable  riot  in  which 
many  blacks  and  some  whites  lost  their  lives.     .     .     . 
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"A  striking  parallel  to  this  record,  in  its  initial  stage,  is  found  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  race  trouble  in  Washington.     First  came 

a   dispatch  from  Washington   which   the  printed   under   the 

headlines,  'Negroes  Attack  White  Women — Crimes  at  Capital  Lead  to 
Service  Men's  Reprisals.'  The  natural — and  probably  intended — sug- 
gestion involved  in  this  mention  of  sex  and  color  is  that  of  the  'usual 
crime,'  so  commonly  made  the  excuse  for  lynching,  though  only  a 
small  fraction  of  Negroes  lynched  are  ever  even  charged  with  that 
crime.  And  in  the  present  report  not  the  slightest  evidence  is  produced 
that  this  crime  was  even  attempted.     .     .     . 

"...  Let  the  headlines  be  more  carefully  supervised,  and  noth- 
ing printed  as  'news'  which  is  mere  anti-Negro  propaganda." — Horace 
Bumstead,  in  letter  to  Boston  Herald. 

Ex-President  Taft  (in  Philadelphia  Ledger). — "The  editors  of  the 
colored  press  should  be  reasoned  with  to  cease  publishing  articles,  how- 
ever true,  having  inciting  effect." 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  distinguished  Ex-President  does  not 
indict  the  Negro  press  for  misrepresentation,  but  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  errs  by  assuming  that  the  truthfulness  of  matters  printed  is 
justification  for  publishing  facts  which  awaken  bitter  feelings. 

John  R.  Shillady. — "The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  respectfully  asks  if  the  office  of  the  United   States 
Attorney-General  intends  proceeding  against  the  (name  of  newspaper) 
on  the  ground  or  incitement  to  riot,  in  connection  with  the  recent  dis- 
orders in  Washington.     The  ground  for  such  procedure  seems  to  be  in 

matter  published  on  the  first  page  of  the on  the  morning  of 

Monday,  July  21,  on  the  evening  of  which  day  the  worst  disorders 
occurred." — Letter  to  the  United  States  Attorney-General. 

But  although  these  witnesses  are  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  they 
are  all  white  persons.  What  say  the  colored  people?  Does  the  public 
press  incite  to  race  hatred  and  strife?  The  comments  following  show 
that  the  colored  people  as  represented  by  representative  members  of 
the  Negro  press,  feel  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Wit- 
ness the  exhibits  following: 

Southwestern  Christian  Advocate  (New  Orleans). — "It  had  been, 
heralded  quite  frequently  in  bold  headlines  in  most  of  the  papers  that 
assaults  upon  white  women  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rioting  in 
Washington.  That  has  been  proved  absolutely  false.  .  .  .  But  the* 
matter  was  played  up  by  the  Washington  papers  at  whose  doors  very 
largely  is  to  be  placed  the  responsibility  for  starting  the  riot." 

The  Monitor  (Omaha,  Neb.). — "There  has  been,  undeniably,  a  well- 
organized  and  directed  effort  to  magnify  and  give  undue  prominence 
to  crimes  and  rumors  of  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
Negroes.  There  is  a  sinister  motive  back  of  this,  and  the  real  causes 
of  riots  is  the  stirring  up  of  this  sentiment  by  a  subsidized  or  sensa- 
tional press.     .     .     . 

"We  have  insisted  upon  the  harm  that  is  being  done  by  the  press  in 
dwelling  upon  the  race  of  individuals  charged  with  crime  where  the 
accused  or  suspected  is  a  Negro.  This  fans  the  flame  of  race  prejudice; 
and  yet  the  white  press  insists  upon  doing  it.  Race  riots  are  caused 
by  sensational  reports  in  white  newspapers.     .     .     . 

"The  colored  press  is  counseling  restraint,  self-respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  good  behavior  upon  the  part  of  its  constituents.  Its. 
work  is  made  tremendously  hard  by  the  attitude  of  the  white  press  in 
featuring  in  scare-crow  headlines  alleged  but  unproven  crimes  oL' 
Negroes." 
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Philadelphia  Tribune  (Aug.  2,  1919). — "Daily  papers  keep  up  mob 
sentiment.     Continue  to  fan  the  riot  flames  into  a  destructive  blaze." 

Executive  Committee,  Washington,  B.C.,  Branch  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. — 
"Wednesday,  July  9,  the  Branch  sent  letters  to  all  four  of  the  daily 
newspapers,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  race  riot  by  their  inflammatory  headlines  featuring 
'Negro'  in  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  ways.  A  reply  was  received  from  the 
Star,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  Association's  complaint.  The 
other  papers  ignored  our  warning." — Extract  from  public  report. 

Boston  Chronicle. — "When  the  white  press  ceases  to  publish  news 
inciting  to  riot,  and  deprecatory  of  the  Negro,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  Editors  of  the  Colored  press  'cease  publishing  articles,  however 
true,  having  inciting  effect.'  " — Editorial. 

"...  The  real  underlying  reason  for  the  (Chicago)  riot  is  the 
constant  agitation  by  the  local  daily  newspapers  which  for  weeks  have 
been  carrying  articles  about  approaching  trouble." — Chicago  news  item 
in  issue  of  August  2,  1919. 

Associated  Negro  Press.— "The  Associated  Press  [white]  .  .  . 
always  in  its  first  paragraph  .  .  .  attributes  the  source  of  trouble 
to  our  people  'molesting  white  women'.  That,  the.  Associated  Press 
knows,  is  always  fuel  for  the  fire  of  fury.  ...  It  arouses  certain 
elements  of  whites  to  indignation  by  the  thoughts  of  the  ever  'burly 
black  brutes',  and  it  stirs  the  people  of  our  group  to  a  state  of  fighting, 
mad  by  the  folly  of  it     .     .     ." 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Globe. — "Do  not  fan  the  flames  of  race  prejudice 
and  race  hatred  would  be  our  admonition  to  the  daily  papers  of  the 
South.   It  may  be  that  they  feel  that  they  know  better  than  we     .     .     ." 

Georgia  Baptist. — "Imagine  how  disappointing  it  is  to  race  leaders 
when  the  bitterest  kind  of  article  appears  in  some  white  paper  over  the 
signature  of  a  governor,  congressman  or  supreme  court  judge  follow- 
ing closely  on  the  heels  of  some  supreme  effort  of  conservative  [Negro] 
race  leaders  to  allay  fear." 

Philadelphia  Tribune. — "Race  riots  are  the  offspring  of  lawlessness. 
Lawlessness  is  engendered  by  hatred,  and  hatred  is  fostered  by  the 
public  press." 

"These  .  .  .  space  writers  and  reporters  find  it  an  easy  matter 
to  get  all  of  their  news  published  if  it  happens  to  be  something  damag- 
ing to  the  black  man.  .  .  .  It  is  very  seldom  that  you  ever  see 
anything  in  print  about  colored  persons  other  than  the  crimes  they 
commit,  and  they  are  greatly  magnified;  hence  the  majority  of  the 
white  people  who  read  stand  in  dread  of  being  near  a  person  of 
color.     .     .     ." 

Eugene  F.  Gordon,  in  Boston  Herald. — "They  [the  colored  citizens] 
realize  fully  the  extent  to  which  propaganda  is  spread  against  them 
in  the  average  newspaper  under  the  guise  of  news,  and  when  they  find 
someone  who  knows  that,  too,  and  who  is  strong  enough  to  help,  as  is 
the  Herald,  they  thank  him  with  all  the  strength  of  their  hearts,  al- 
though their  lips  may  remain  mute." — Letter  thanking  Editor  for  fair 
editorial. 

The  Monitor. — "Whatever  be  the  cause  or  the  motive  there  is  ap- 
parently a  well-organized  plan  to  discredit  the  race  in  America  and  to 
bring  estrangement  between  fellow  Americans.  A  short-sighted  .  .  . 
press  is  contributing  to  this  estrangement  by  playing  upon  the  passions 
of  the  undiscriminating  and  thoughtlessly  by  its  glaring  and  sensa- 
tional headlines,  emphasizing  rumours  of  alleged  crimes  by  Negroes." 
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The  University  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions  in  its  last 
open  letter  urged,  good  citizens  "to  seek  by  all  practicable  means  to 
emphasize  the  best  rather  than  the  worst  features  of  inter-racial  re- 
lations, to  secure  greater  publicity  for  those  whose  views  are  based 
on  reason  rather  than  prejudice." 

The  Half-Century  Magazine  (Chicago). — "The  white  press  never 
seeks  to  reveal  the  colored  man  in  his  sanctuary,  in  his  social  life  or 
at  play.  A  peep  into  a  few  of  these  phases  of  colored  life  would  do 
much  to  knock  off  the  rough  spots  and  enable  the  races  to  live  more 
amiably  and  successfully  side  by  side. 

"We  ask  the  white  press  in  the  name  of  justice  and  fair  play  to 
look  at  this  race  tangle  with  candor  and  mellow  vision;  to  portray  the 
brighter  aspects  of  the  Negro  problem  with  as  much  vigor  as  they  do 
the  darker  sides." 

(The  magazine  above  took  a  certain  part  of  the  Negro  press  to  task 
for  aiding  what  it  regarded  as  propaganda  intended  to  frighten  Negroes 
from  attempting  to  live  in  the  North.) 

The  Standard  (Columbia,  S.  C). — "We  fear  the  newspapers,  many 
of  them,  white  and  black,  give  too  much  publicity  to  mob  mania  .  .  . 
rather  than  efforts  to  cement  the  races  with  a  determined  will  to  sup- 
press all  forms  of  lawlessness." 

Exceptions. 

The  record  is  not  all  one  of  indictment,  however.  The  race  riots 
called  out  a  number  of  stirring  calls  to  justice  and  respect  for  law  by 
many  newspapers;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  lynchings  made 
many  journals  that  had  always  upheld  the  practice  see  at  last  that  the 
issue  was  no  longer  between  the  two  races,  but  one  of  law  against 
anarchy;  and  that  the  mob  spirit  threatens  to  subvert  all  government 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  even  lynching  has  received  bitter 
castigation  in  the  editorial  columns  of  many  papers  which  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  legitimate  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  free  people. 
These  expressions  in  favor  of  law  and  order  have  been  noted  by  the 
colored  press  and  other  organizations  with  due  appreciation  as  the 
following  shows: 

Memphis  Times  (quoting  news  sent  from  Chicago  by  Associated 
Negro  Press). — "The  daily  newspapers  have  played  an  important  part 
with  reference  to  the  quelling  of  the  riot." 

Chicago  Defender. — "And  we  must  not  overlook  our  friends  of  the 
press.  The  Daily  News  and  the  Hearst  papers,  the  Examiner  and  the 
American,  were  eminently  fair  in  their  treatment  of  the  [Chicago  riot] 
situation,  and  their  strong  editorial  comment  did  much  to  chasten  and 
shame  the  disorderly  elements  that  had  brought  disgrace  upon  the  fair 
name  of  the  city.  Not  only  did  they  go  far  toward  whipping  the 
criminal  element  back  into  their  holes,  but  they  brought  the  decent, 
law-abiding  citizen  to  a  realization  of  his  responsibility  for  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  stung  those  charged  with  law  enforcement  into 
setting  the  machinery  of  the  courts  in  motion  with  a  view  to  meting 
out  stern  justice  to  every  offending  man  and  woman. 

"There  was  no  suspicion  of  yellow  journalism  about  the  work  of 
these  papers.  When  we  are  spending  our  pennies  in  the  future  we  shall 
not  forget  these,  our  friends  of  the  press." 

Pittsburgh  Courier. — "Now  and  then  we  see  a  newspaper  leaning 
toward  the  side  of  common  justice  for  the  Negro.  This  leaning  is 
usually  indicated  by  editorial  comment  anent  some  timely  subject. 
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"We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  white  newspapers  during 
the  recent  riots  at  Washington  and  at  Chicago.  Almost  every  journal 
■of  any  standing  has  declared  against  riots  and  the  unfair  treatment  of 
the  Negroes  by  the  whites.  Editorial  comment  has  been  very  free  and 
much  to  the  point — even  from  our  point  of  observation." 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Advocate. — Premising  that  "all  Northern  dailies 
denounce  the  crime  [of  lynching]  without  mincing  words",  the  Advo- 
cate, presenting  an  exhibit  of  the  newspapers  which  seem  to  stand  out 
boldly  against  lynching,  examined  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  South  and  cited  with  approval  the  fact  that  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal;  Bristol  (Va.)  Courier;  Louisville  Courier-Journal; 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Atlanta  Constitution;  Vicksburg  Herald; 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal;  San  Antonio  Express;  and  Newport  News 
Daily  Press  have  taken  very  positive  attitudes  against  lynching.  The 
Advocate  omitted  a  number  of  other  important  Southern  newspapers 
which  are  opposing  the  practice. 

Atlanta  Independent.- — Under  the  heading,  "The  White  Press  Aids 
Our  Cause,"  the  Independent  also  published  a  digest  of  papers  which 
had  spoken  out  without  reservations  against  lawlessness  and  in  favor 
of  simple  fairness  for  all  races. 

The  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools. — In  its 
last  meetings,  the  Association  adopted  resolutions  in  which  it  was  said 
that  "It  is  a  source  of  comfort  to  this  Association  to  find  the  press  of 
the  country,  since  the  war,  inclined  to  give  the  Negro  a  better  deal." 

Charge  Against  the  Negro  Press. 

Since  the  Washington  and  Chicago  riots,  the  colored  newspapers 
have  been  bitterly  arraigned  in  some  quarters  for  being  responsible  for 
race  hatred.  But  the  singular  part  of  the  indictment  is  that  these 
papers  are  not  accused  of  "falsifying"  the  record,  but  of  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  Negro's  resentment;  and  there  is  growing  up  a  school 
of  thought  which  argues  that  the  colored  papers  should  refrain  from 
publishing  as  news  any  facts,  even  though  true,  which  serve  to  increase 
the  bitterness  of  the  colored  people  against  the  white  people.  The 
comments  made  by  those  who  charge  the  Negro  press  with  being  the 
cause  of  race  antagonism  are  unanimous  in  interpreting  as  "incen- 
diary" all  statements  of  facts  whose  bare  recital  make  the  Negro  dis- 
contented with  present  conditions. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  charge  of  inciting  to  race  hatred 
is  laid  against  the  Negro  press  specifically  for  the  period  which  has 
followed  the  end  of  the  late  war;  whereas  the  charge  of  inciting  white 
people  to  wrath  against  the  Negro  is  an  old  one  which  has  been  re- 
peated again  and  again  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

But  while  the  Negro  press  is  not  as  old  as  the  white  press,  and  can- 
not possibly  be  charged  with  having  "been  on  the  job"  quite  so  long, 
it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  some  of  its  members  have  cast  all  prudence 
to  the  winds  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  have  entered  a 
mad  race  with  the  most  "yellow"  of  yellow  white  journals  in  vitriolic 
race  attacks,  in  this  case,  upon  all  white  people,  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
the  "yellow"  white  press  more  than  half  way. 

Whatever  the  relative  degree  of  culpability,  "yellow"  journalism  is 
as  reprehensible  when  supported  by  a  part  of  the  Negro  press  as  it  is 
when  upheld  by  a  part  of  the  white  press.  The  Negro  might  just  as 
well  learn  now  the  lesson  which  the  white  man  must  learn  if  he  would 
save  the  civilization  which  he  has  been  laboring  so  long  to  perfect — i.  e., 
that  one's  color  and  race  do  not  excuse  wrong  doing.     If  it  is  wrong 
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:for  a  white  newspaper  to  make  white  people  hate  colored  people,  how 
can  it  be  right  for  a  Negro  newspaper  to  make  colored  people  hate 
white  people? 

What  Is  the  Duty  of  the  Press? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
•commissions  the  press  of  the  country  to  destroy  its  peace  and  jeopardize 
the  perpetuity  of  the  nation.  The  phrase  freedom  of  the  press  as  used 
in  our  Constitution  does  not  authorize  the  white  section  of  the  press, 
•consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  conduct  a  propaganda  of  hatred  against 
the  Negro  so  that  the  two  cannot  gaze  into  each  other's  faces  without 
hatred.  There  is  nothing  in  the  liberty  of  expression  given  the  colored 
section  of  the  press  by  the  Constitution  to  warrant  it,  consciously  or 
umconsciously,  to  conduct  a  propaganda  of  hatred  against  white  people 
so  that  they  want  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  when  they  meet  in  the 
streets.  And  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  man  who  speaks  or  writes  on 
this  subject  to  tell  Negro  newspapers  and  white  newspapers,  alike,  in 
the  same  'breath,  and  with  the  same  language,  without  discriminating 
reservations,  that  they  cannot,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  array 
one  race  against  another,  under  our  flag,  without  standing  convicted 
before  the  bar  of  the  world's  highest  opinion  of  the  crime  of  conspiring 
against  the  public  peace  and  attempting  to  subvert  the  Government  by 
seeking  to  embroil  its  citizens  in  civil  strife. 

Shalt.  We  Further  Amend  the  Constitution? 

"Freedom  of  the  press"  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean  freedom  to 
incite  to  the  commission  of  crime,  freedom  to  destroy  "domestic  tran- 
quility", freedom  to  jeopardize  "the  general  welfare",  freedom  to  pro- 
mote class  warfare,  thereby  imperilling  the  perpetuity  of  the  Govern- 
ment whose  Constitution  confers  such  freedom  as  the  press  enjoys. 

If  there  are  any  white  men  or  colored  men,  members  of  the  "Fourth 
Estate",  who  do  not  know,  or  do  not  care  to  know,  their  obligations  to 
the  whole  country,  under  our  Constitution,  it  may  become  necessary 
to  require  every  newspaper  man  and  woman  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  just  as  is  required  of  officials  of 
the  Government;  for  it  is  not  perceived  that  members  of  the  press, 
white  or  colored,  have  any  greater  right  to  help  destroy  the  nation 
than  any  other  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

— Isaac  Fisher. 


FXTRACTS  FROM  "THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PEACE," 

Delivered  by  Isaac  Fisher,  in  the  "Race  Relations"  Lecture 
Course  at  Fisk  University,  April  7,  1918. 

There  is  a  peace  of  the  individual  and  there  is  a  peace  of  society. 
The  individual  has  peace  when  he  is  free  from  the  disturbances  of 
passions  such  as  fear,  terror,  anger,  hatred  or  anxiety,  and  when  he 
has  that  quiet  conscience  which  gives  the  beautiful  peace  of  God. 

The  public  has  peace  when  there  exists  in  the  social  body  that  quiet, 
that  order  and  that  security  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of 
civilized  society.  Indeed,  the  law  books  define  peace  as  being  public 
order,  freedom  from  war,  violence  or  public  disturbance. 
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It  is  clear,  from  these  definitions,  that  while  the  individual  may  rid 
himself  of  the  passions  which  disturb  him,  and  be  at  peace,  he  cannot 
of  himself  compel  a  single  one  of  his  neighbors  to  refrain  from  the 
commission  of  acts  which  move  men  to  wrath,  nor  to  perform  any  of 
the  deeds  which  make  for  harmony.  If  these  results  are  accomplished 
at  all,  the  combined  force  of  society  must  achieve  them;  for  no  one 
man,  no  one  social  group,  no  one  race  alone  can  preserve  public  order 
if  several  races  dwell  together.  As  a  result  of  this  fact,  man  long  ago- 
began  erecting  governments  to  preserve  public  peace;  and  Macauley 
was  summarizing  the  views  of  the  leading  philosophers  when  he  de- 
clared that  "government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace." 

Public  Peace  Precedes  Racial  Peace. 

And  here  we  have  the  first  requisite  of  peace  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity. To  have  harmony  between  clashing  races  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  Rome,  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  in  Estill  Springs,  Tennessee,  the 
governments  existing  in  those  places  must  keep  the  public  peace,  must 
preserve  public  order,  must  be  willing  and  able  to  stand  at  the  cross- 
roads where  law  and  order  meet  anarchy  and,  with  the  upraised  hand 
of  organized  government,  say  to  any  man  about  to  commit  crime,  what- 
ever his  standing,  whatever  his  race  or  power,  "In  the  name  of  the 
people  and  the  majesty  of  the  law,  I  command  you  to  halt!" 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  forces  of  righteousness  cannot  mobilize  them- 
selves rapidly  enough  to  check  the  more  powerful  group  before  it 
strikes  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  weaker  group  and  engenders  such 
hatred  and  bitterness  that  the  weaker  group  finds  it  difficult  to  forget 
the  past,  accept  conciliation  in  the  present,  and  in  perfect  tranquility 
prepare  itself  to  trust  the  future.  Let  us  take  the  smoked  glasses  down 
from  our  eyes  so  that  we  may  see  the  facts  as  they  are.  If  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  adjustment  of  races  in  civilized  communities,  let  us 
honestly  and  courageously  face  the  truth  that  if  any  persons,  white 
people  or  black  people,  stand  in  fear  of  their  lives  from  any  other  more 
powerful  race  group,  there  can  be  neither  individual  peace  nor  public 
tranquility  until  order  is  restored  and  every  man  rests  content  in  the 
belief  that  organized  government  with  stern  and  impartial  hands  will 
repress  every  attempt  to  override  the  majesty  of  the  law.  This  is 
fundamental,  if  we  are  discussing  racial  peace  under  civilized  govern- 
ment already  established.     .     .     . 

If  No  Public  Peace,  There  Is  No  Government. 

But  suppose  the  government  of  a  community  cannot  keep  the  peace; 
suppose  the  community  is  made  up  of  such  race  elements  that  when 
the  wrath  of  one  group  waxes  hot  against  the  other  all  the  floodgates 
of  social  control  break  down  and  the  forces  of  organized  government 
prove  powerless  to  check  the  angry  uprising  of  one  of  these  groups. 
What  then?  Perhaps  the  answer  will  carry  more  weight  if  it  is  given 
in  the  language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  Ex  Parte 
Siebold  (100  U.  S.,  371,  395),  the  court  answered  the  argument  that  in 
certain  cases  the  Federal  Government  was  powerless  to  compel  respect 
for  its  authority,  by  using  the  following  language: 

"We  hold  it  to  be  an  incontrovertible  principle  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may,  by  physical  force,  exercised  through  its 
official  agents,  execute  on  every  foot  of  American  soil  the  powers  that 
belong  to  it.  This  necessarily  involves  the  power  to  command  obedi- 
ence to  its  laws,  and  hence,  the  power  to  keep  the  peace  to  that  extent." 
And  then  the  court  added  the  following  words,  which  answer  the  ques- 
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tions  already  asked:  "It  must  execute  its  powers,  or  it  is  no  govern- 
ment." 

Let  us  keep  the  darkened  glasses  down  from  our  eyes  a  little  while 
longer  so  that  we  may  face  this  fact  and  conclusion:  If  the  organized 
forces  of  a  community  fails  to  execute  its  powers  and  keep  the  peace,  it 
is  no  government,  and  there  will  be  little  need  to  discuss  the  imme- 
diate question  of  racial  peace,  for  this  cannot  come  so  long  as  any  two 
or  more  races  are  permitted  to  vent  their  spleen  against  each  other 
unrestrained  by  the  power  of  society  operating  through  government; 
for  the  history  of  the  world  records  no  instance  of  a  community  in 
which  either  different  race  groups  or  similar  race  groups  respected 
each  other's  rights  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  organized 
forces  of  society. 

Public  order  and  safety,  then,  are  the  first  principles  of  racial  peace. 
I  am  not  likely  to  attend  a  peace  meeting  nor  to  subscribe  and  pledge 
my  personal  efforts  to  the  program  constructed  there  if  I  fear  that  on 
my  way  thereto  I  may  be  beaten  with  stripes  and  have  no  recourse  at 
law;  and  I  am  pretty  certain  to  be  beaten  if  all  men  know  that  it  is 
considered  no  breach  of  the  peace  to  chastise  me.  These  are  facts  in 
China,  where  the  yellow  man  rules;  in  Japan,  where  the  brown  man 
rules;  in  Liberia,  where  the  black  man  controls,  and  these  are  facts 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  the  white  man  is  at  the  head  of  government. 

Basis  of  Good  Government. 

If  the  government  is  weak,  if  the  people  have  not  the  self-control 
which  is  the  basis  of  democratic  government,  the  remedy  is  pointed 
out  in  the  bills  of  rights  of  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  American 
States.  The  famous  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  summed  up  in  a  few  words  the  remedy  which  a  com- 
munity must  employ  when  its  government  fails  or  refuses  to  function 
in  public  peace.  That  ordinance  contained  these  words:  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged." 

Since  there  can  be  no  racial  peace  unless  the  government  functions 
well  and  keeps  the  public  peace;  and  since  the  government  will  not 
function  well  unless  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  virtue  are  widely 
diffused  throughout  a  commonwealth,  the  next  important  principle  of 
racial  peace  must  be  said  to  be  the  education  of  all  the  people  so  that 
they  may  come  into  the  heritage  of  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  which  underlie  efficient  government.  A  concrete  application  of 
this  conclusion  would  be  for  the  forward-looking  citizens  of  any  State 
in  which  the  machinery  of  law  is  repeatedly  broken  down  by  the  people 
to  go  to  legislature  at  every  one  of  its  sessions  and  ask  for  more 
schools,  and  more  schools,  and  more  schools,  and  a  higher  grade  of 
education — one  which  contains  a  more  pervasive  ethical  element  than 
is  now  true.  They  should  not  let  the  lawmakers  rest  until  provisions 
have  been  made  to  force  every  white  child  into  a  school  and  to  see  that 
every  Negro  child  and  every  other  child  have  equal  chances  with  all 
the  rest  for  the  education  which  every  democratic  State  owes  to  every 
child  within  its  territory,  and  to  its  own  safety. 

Digest  of  Principles  of  Peace — the  Two  "Golden  Rules." 

We  are  ready,  now,  to  rise  to  the  higher  ground  on  which  peace  can 
be  promoted  and  the  efforts  of  governments  to  secure  it  rendered  less 
difficult  and  trying.  The  formulas  for  racial  peace  are  found  in  the 
"Golden  Rule"  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  "Golden  Rule"  of  the 
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New  Testament.  In  Micah,  the  sixth  chapter  and  the  eighth  verse,  the 
first  rule  is  given  as  follows: 

"He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good:  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  The  Revised  Version  changes  "justly"  to 
"justice"  and  "mercy"  to  "kindness";  but  the  first  version  given  is 
sufficient  for  the  uses  of  man. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  Himself  there  fell  the  words 
of  the  second  Golden  Rule: 

"Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

Summarizing  now,  and  rearranging  the  order,  we  have  here  the 
following  principles  of  peace:  (1)  To  walk  humbly  with  God;  (2)  to 
do  justly;  (3)  to  love  mercy;  and  (4)  to  do  unto  others  as  we  wish 
to  be  done  by.     .     .     . 

Fear  of  God  is  Basis  of  Racial  Peace. 

Let  us  have  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  right  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  discussion — the  basic  principle  of  peace  between  the  races  is  the 
fear  of  God. 

If  a  Negro  does  not  fear  God  and  believe  that  every  white  person's 
life  is  sacred  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker  and  was  put  here  to  attain 
most  perfect  development,  and  that  he  must  not  seek  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  that  life,  you  cannot  argue  that  belief  into  him;  you  cannot 
shoot  it  into  him;  you  cannot  hang  it  into  him;  nay,  as  God  liveth, 
you  cannot  burn  nor  torture  it  irito  him;  but,  in  full  accord  with  his 
opportunities  and  powers,  he  will  harrass  and  obstruct  the  Caucasian 
whenever  and  wherever  he  can,  and  go  to  his  death,  dying  as  the  fool 
dieth. 

If  a  white  man  does  not  fear  God  and  believe  that  every  Negro  was 
put  into  this  world  neither  to  serve  him  nor  to  be  his  footstool,  but  to 
have,  like  himself,  most  complete  development  in  keeping  with  divine 
plan;  if  a  white  man  does  not  believe  that  his  power  to  rule  comes 
from  a  power  greater  than  himself;  if  he  does  not  believe  God  when  He 
declares  that  "by  Me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice;  by  Me 
princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth;"  if  he  does 
not  believe  God  when  He  speaks  through  Isaiah  and  says,  "The  Lord 
will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  His  people  and  the 
princes  thereof,"  and  that  He  will  ask  these  rulers,  "What  mean  ye 
that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor?"  and  that  in  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  a  city  in  which  such  wickedness  ruled  He  declared,  "Her  gates 
shall  lament  and  mourn;  and  she,  being  desolate,  shall  sit  upon  the 
ground";  I  say,  if  a  white  man  does  not  believe  these  things,  you  can- 
not legislate  them  into  his  belief;  you  cannot  reason  them  into  his 
understanding;  j^ou  cannot  condition  his  daily  conduct  with  weaker 
peoples  upon  these  teachings;  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  man  from 
the  most  ancient  of  days,  he  will  continue  to  exercise  power  without 
equity,  and,  looking  about  him  at  his  own  great  success,  will  ask:  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built?"  until  God,  moving  in  His 
own  good  time,  as  He  always  does,  after  man  has  had  his  chance  to  be 
righteous,  rebukes  the  arrogant  question  by  saying  to  him,  as  he  said 
to  the  great  ruler  of  Babylon:  "O  king,  thy  kingdom  is  departed  from 
thee  .  .  .  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men!" 

Take  the  gloves  off,  and  let  us  have  the  truth.  If  the  Negro  and  the 
white  man  do  not  fear  God,  you  might  just  as  well  burn  all  of  your 
schoolhouses  and  your  libraries  and  dissolve  all  of  your  world  legisla- 
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tures,  for  there  never  will  be  racial  peace  in  any  part  of  the  earth.. 
The  world  war  in  Europe  is  the  complete  answer  to  all  hopes  of  peace 
built  upon  any  principle,  upon  any  achievement,  upon  any  wealth, 
upon  any  power  without  resting  them  all  upon  the  rock  of  all  peace — 
the  fear  of  God.  But  if  a  man  fears  God  and  walks  humbly  before  Him, 
we  are  not  disturbed  by  thoughts  of  injustice;  for  we  know  that  when 
such  a  man  comes  into  controversy  with  his  neighbor  and  does  not 
exactly  perceive  the  course  of  duty,  he  will  turn  to  the  law  of  God, 
where  are  written  these  words:  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

What  a  simple  rule  of  conduct  for  all  men  in  all  times!  How  shall 
I  deal  with  the  white  man  next  door?  I  have  not  all  the  facts.  Very 
well;  I  must  treat  him  in  this  case  as  I  would  wish  him  to  treat  me. 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  mercy,  the  consideration,  the  courtesy  which 
the  white  man  should  extend  to  the  Negro?  Just  what  the  white  man 
would  want  the  Negro  to  extend  to  him  were  the  conditions  re- 
versed.    .     .     . 

.1  a  dividual  Peace. 

There  is  a  peace  which  we  have  not  discussed,  but  which  bears 
directly  on  this  whole  subject  of  racial  peace — namely,  the  peace  of  the 
individual.  It  comes  from  a  good  conscience  and  a  sense  of  one's  own 
excellence. 

The  Negro  who  strives  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  lives  in 
communion  with  the  thoughts  of  God,  who  makes  himself  the  heir  and 
repository  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  culture  and  beauty  and 
fineness  of  the  world,  comes,  alter  a  while,  to  a  position  of  lofty  char- 
acter where  he  feels  superior  to  any  restrictions  of  caste  and  can  look 
down  with  pity  upon  anyone  who  attempts  to  make  him  think  meanly 
of  himself.  Such  a  man  is  beyond  the  power  of  caste  laws  to  humiliate, 
for  he  is  above  the  things  which  are  petty  and  little  and  mean  and, 
being  so  elevated,  has  the  perfect  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. Such  a  man  can  never  become  so  bitter  that  he  would  refuse 
to  give  bread  to  a  hungry  white  child,  although  its  father  was  a  leading 
segregationist;  that  he  would  withhold  assistance  from  a  white  woman 
in  distress,  although  she  was  an  exponent  of  caste;  that  he  would 
refuse  shelter  to  a  storm-tossed  white  man.  Such  a  man  grieves  in 
his  heart  for  the  future  and  the  happiness  of  every  white  child  who, 
through  law,  custom  or  precept  is  taught  to  be  less  than  his  highest 
self  to  every  Negro  with  whom  he  deals.  Such  a  man  has  the  perfect 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding.  Such  a  man  anyone 
of  us  can  become.  Such  a  man  will  help  to  bring  racial  peace,  because 
he  lives  in  an  atmosphere  higher  than  that  of  race  hatred,  and,  knowing 
that  it  will  be  better  bye-and-bye,  will  continue  to  work  for  peace 
without  losing  his  faith  and  embittering  his  heart.  Race  discrimina- 
tions may  annoy  such  a  man;  petty  insults  may  sometimes  grieve  his 
soul,  but  they  cannot  break  his  spirit;  for  he  belongs  to  the  eternal 
ages  and  is  high  above  all  things  that  are  petty  and  mean. 

Let  us  pass  on.  The  white  man  who  lives  as  in  the  presence  of 
God,  walking  humbly  before  His  throne,  trying  to  keep  the  Golden  Rule 
by  acts  of  kindness  and  justice  to  all;  who  looks  behind  him  and  sees 
a  record  of  worth-while  achievements;  who  remembers  how  great  is 
the  power  which  he  wields  from  pole  to  pole;  and  who  believes  that 
God  will  punish  him  for  a  misuse  of  that  power — such  a  man  cannot 
be  unjust  to  a  Negro;  for  he  has  the  perfect  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding;  and  he  is  too  big  to  be  small,  too  gentle  to  be  cruel, 
too  civilized  to  be  barbarous,  too  much  of  a  Christian  gentleman  to  be 
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anything  else,  and  too  sympathetic  to  close  up  the  bowels  of  his  mercy 
when  he  deals  with  a  race  which  cannot  strike  back.  Such  a  white 
man  can  work  for  peace,  for  he  is  higher  than  the  fear  that  the  Negro 
will  outstrip  him  in  the  race  set  for  the  sons  of  men.  He,  too,  belongs 
to  the  eternal  ages  of  God. 

Bridging  the  Chasms  of  Race. 

Men  like  these  will  stretch  their  hands  across  the  chasms  of  race 
and  wilUearn  to  know  each  other  and,  knowing  each  other  they  will 
appreciate  each  other,  and,  appreciating  each  other,  they  will  want  to 
stand  close  to  each,  and,  standing  close  they  will  help  each  other. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  peace,  it  will  come  neither  through  the  tear 
which  the  blasting  wrath  of  the  white  man's  physical  power  creates 
nor  through  the  soul-destroying  hatred  in  which  the  Negro  often  sits 
down  and  wishes  to  curse  the  day  of  his  birth.  Let  us  have  the  truth. 
It  cannot  come  this  way.  It  will  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  through  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  and  whites  who  have  thw  inward 
neace  which  springs  from  good  consciences  and  belief  in  their  own 
person^  excellence  and  who  live  in  a  higher  moral  atmosphere  than 
that  in  which  their  neighbors  dwell.  Hate  solves  no  problems,  revenge 
solves  no  problems;  but  love,  good  will,  and  the  justice  which  they 
beget  will  make  peace  wherever  the  sons  of  men  dwell.  _ 

Some  day  the  angel  of  love  will  touch  us  all-white  people  and  black 
people  alike— with  the  wand  of  understanding  and  mutual  forbearance, 
and  sympathy  and  justice;  and  we  shall  know  each  other  better  when 
the  mists' of  fear  and  suspicion  roll  away,  as  roll  away  they ^ust  when 
white  people  and  their  darker  brothers  who  live  on  earth  but  think 
with  the  infinite  decree  that  the  day  of  bitterness  and  injustice  is  past. 

The  Conclusion  of  the  Whole  Matter. 

What  are  the  principles  of  peace?  To  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to 
walk  humbly  with  God,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us.  But  men  are  not  inclined  to  follow  any  such  high  ideals  of 
conduct.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  men  are  inclined  to  do  I  am 
Lying  down  the  principles  which  underlie  peace.  They  are  principles 
for  white  men;  they  are  principles  for  black  men.  But  will  it  not  be 
better  ohave  men  agree  to  accept  a  less  acceptable  code  of  conduct 
since  they  are  unwilling  to  follow  the  ones  laid  down  by  the  Judge  ot 
?he  world?  I  was  not  asked  to  discuss  the  temporary  measures  which 
produce  calm  and  quiet  for  a  while.  My  subject  is  the  prmc^e of 
Peace— the  principles  which  white  men  and  black  men  must  finally 
accept  if  they  are  not  to  hate  and  fight  each  other  to  the^end  of  time 
Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter:  'Tear  (^.mdl^P 
His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  If  the  white 
m a n  nlans  to  do  his  duty  by  doing  less  than  this,  he  will  not  ac- 
rm%lishnpea°ced0but  will  set  /p  and  foster  conditions ^M^llfo^e 
him  to  live  always  with  the  sword  in  his  hand.  If  the  Negro ,  expec ts 
peace  without  going  the  whole  distance  in  doing  his  duty  by  the  white 
people    he  will  fail  to  increase  the  peace  of  the  land.     .     .     . 
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n    A  FEW  FISK  NOTES    □ 

&  ^  ^^  mm 

The  News  for  this  issue  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  matters  of 
national  welfare.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  more  general  news  of  the 
University  in  the  November  News. 

Miss  Marjorie  Miller,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  comes  to  make  the  seventh  teacher  in  the  Music 
Department.  This  additional  teacher  has  been  employed  to  meet  a 
need  caused  by  the  great  number  of  applicants  who  are  waiting  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Music  Department. 

«f»  «$»  .$♦ 

Dr.  Emily  E.  Spencer,  of  Holton,  Kan.,  is  the  medical  advisor  for 
the  girls.  Dr.  Spencer  received  her  professional  education  in  the  Chi- 
cago Medical  College,  and  did  post-graduate  work  in  Boston.  She  prac- 
ticed her  profession  for  thirty-three  years  in  Holton. 

♦§♦  ♦?.  ♦$♦ 
Mr.  Editor  of  The  News  : 

A  little  group  of  young  Fisk  men  in  Chicago  is  putting  down  a  new 
mile  post  in  Negro  progress  that  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  They  are  men  who  majored  in  Chemistry  in  Fisk  and  since 
graduation  have  been  working  as  commercial  chemists.  They  have 
made  some  valuable  discoveries  in  the  way  of  new  chemical  products 
and  are  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  those  products  and  putting 
them  upon  the  market.  They  have  incorporated  as  The  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts Company,  at  3011-13  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  The  factory  is  now  in  operation  with  our  own  Chas. 
A.  King  president,  and  Julian  Harris  in  charge  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. Every  director  of  the  concern  is  a  son  of  Fisk  except  Mr.  Mol- 
lison,  and  he  is  a  grandson — his  mother  being  a  Fisk  graduate.  These 
young  men  have  learned  to  make  a  substitute  rubber  stopper  that  does 
not  oxidize,  rubberless  "rubber"  erasers,  and  other  things  hitherto  un- 
known. We  learn  that  success  is  already  crowning  their  commercial 
efforts,  and  we  know  that  many  will  rejoice  to  know  of  this  beginning 
of  new  things  among  men  of  our  race.  T.  W.  Talley. 

«§»    ♦£•    «J» 

SAD  DEATH  OF  A  FISK  STUDENT. 

Those  of  the  office  force  who  were  on  the  campus  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  were  grieved  to  hear  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  George  Standing  Wilkins.  He  left  us  in  the  spring  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  and  eagerly  anticipating  his  entrance  into  the  Freshman 
class  in  the  year  of  1919-1920. 

He  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  had  been 
at  home  just  three  weeks  when  he  was  electrocuted  by  touching  a  wire 
fence  which  had  unknowingly  become  charged  with  electricity. 

The  news  of  his  passing  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the  Freshman  class, 
but  they  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  he  will  continue  his  educa- 
tion in  a  higher  and  better  school  than  we  can  even  imagine. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  realize  that  a  fine  character  has  been 
taken  from  our  midst,  and  that  we  have  lost  a  young  man  whose  cour- 
tesy and  gentlemanly  bearing  was  never  questioned. 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

Of  the  Services  of  the  American   Missionary  Society 
to  the  Cause  of  Negro  Education. 


Yesterday  is  easily  forgotten  in  the  many  events  and  problems  of 
today.  If  the  deeds  which  do  not  deserve  to  die  are  to  be  remembered, 
they  must  be  recorded  by  the  sons  of  men. 

The  white  teachers  who  came  to  the  South  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War  were  true  missionaries.  They  were  sent  by  various  church 
denominations  and  charitable  organizations;  but  they  came  with  the 
Master's  message,  "Go  .  .  .  preach  my  gospel  to  every  creature," 
burning  on  their  hearts;  and  they  offered  all  that  they  had — learning, 
culture,  wealth — and  sacrificed  most  of  the  things  that  men  hold  dear 
— pleasure,  ease,  popularity — to  go  and  establish  schools  and  teach  the 
erstwhile  slaves. 

Every  little  while  someone  questions  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  these  early  white  teachers  in  colored  schools.  Because  of 
this,  the  News  was  particularly  interested  in  a  paper  bearing  on  this 
subject  and  presented  very  recently  at  Orangeburg,  S.C.,  by  Principal 
S.  G.  Atkins,  of  the  Slater  Industrial  and  Normal  School  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  to  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools;  and  this  journal  requested  the  paper  for  publication.  The 
News,  desiring  to  know  further  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  taught  by  these  consecrated  workers  and  to 
whom  the  question  would  not  be  academic,  selected  just  one  group — 
those  teachers  sent  by  the  American  Missionary  Association — and 
addressed  a  word  to  a  few  representative  colored  people,  asking  them 
to  make  comment  on  the  work  done  by  these  early  workers.  The 
resulting  estimates,  while  particularly  true  of  the  A.M. A.,  are  applica- 
ble to  all  of  that  host,  from  other  denominations,  which  brought  the 
Bible,  the  spelling  book  and  the  beginnings  of  formal  learning  to  the 
Freedmen. 

The  Editors  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  persons  addressed 
would  count  it  so  high  a  privilege  to  bear  testimony  for  these  workers 
and  would  be  so  careful,  each  one,  to  try  to  tell  the  whole  story  and 
give  the  whole  measure  of  appreciation.  There  is  no  recourse  left  but 
to  print  Principal  Atkins'  address  in  full,  reduce  all  of  the  other  esti- 
mates, and  publish  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received, 
extending  the  Editor's  thanks  to  all  who  so  cheerfully  bore  testimony. 
The  contributions  are  as  follows: 

An  address  delivered  by  Prin.  S.  G.  Atkins,  of  the  Slater  Industrial  and 
Normal  School,  before  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Colored  Schools. 

"LEST  WE  FORGET." 

An  Appreciation. 

For  some  time  I  have  noted  an  apparent  indifference  about  or  for- 
getfulness  of  the  service  of  those  pioneer  educational  workers  who  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  came  on  the  field  in  the  South  even  before 
the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away;  a  tendency  to  forget  those 
Northern  men  and  women  who  came  South  with  a  marvelous  self- 
denial  and  with  a  noteworthy  spirit  of  consecration,  and  often  with  a 
demonstration  of  courage  that  was  truly  heroic. 

Without  any  purpose  to  deliver  a  presidential  address  which  might 
touch  upon  matters  that  will  be  more  effectively  discussed  by  others 
during  these  sessions,  I  desire  to  give  a  brief  appreciation  of  these 
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u       f  ,tnr8  nf  n  race    who    as  such,  were  notable  patriots  and  friends 
benefactors  of  a  race,  ™ ,  as  ,  men    most  of  them  repre- 

•S"H55isr,ss » ss?h=s« 
'~nri,l™.rs..d •• •"«  £. "A" ,'«"". ...  in— «« 
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Misses  Packard  and  Giles,  of  Spelman  S«. 

r^en^Wa^n^eS  ^^^TMe^,  Med- 

iCa,Dr°"egBrinton  Smith  and  Dr   U  * /^^^r^* 
Sehooi    Rev.  Alexander  and L  Dr  Ma    con   of  B.dd^Umv^ty^ 

still  with  us  in  the fu  11  *^e  j^^e  great  secretaries  of  the 
These  and  a  host  of  others,  lncmams  <.      g 

fSSsb"S5,JaSSSRffKi.wH 

terian  Board,   and  Dr   ™t,  or  tue  number,  including  hundreds 

35K35  or^UoT^have  ^ST^^iZ^ 
of  the  times. 
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We  should  not  forget  also  certain  centers  in  the  North  whose,  work, 
•even  before  the  war,  logically  preceded  these  endeavors  in  the  South. 

Oberlin  College  must  be  remembered  as  the  friend  of  the  black  man 
as  the  issue  of  emancipation  came  apace  and  during  the  period  of  re- 
construction. 

Lincoln  University  and  Wilberforce  University  have  a  logical  and 
grateful  place  in  these  reflections  as  notable  and  influential  agencies  in 
this  transition  period. 

I  wish  to  advert  briefly  to  certain  characteristics,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  these  pioneer  educational  workers  and  missionaries. 

I. 

Their  motives  were  altruistic  in  the  highest  degree.  They  could 
indeed  be  written  as  those  who  loved  the  Lord — for  verily  they  proved 
that  they  loved  their  fellow-men. 

II. 

They  were  not  bitter  controversialists.  They  kept  the  even  tenor 
•of  their  way;  they  indeed  stood  for  certain  ideals  and  principles  and 
methods  and  educational  policies,  but  they  did  not  disturb  the  educa- 
tional equilibrium. 

They  sometimes  became  interesting — almost  sharp — opponents,  but 
always  with  a  fraternal  spirit  and  a  constructive  purpose.  Armstrong 
and  Rendall  and  Cravath  had  no  quarrels. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  Joseph  C.  Price,  the  greatest  Negro 
apostle  of  higher  education,  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  greatest 
Negro  apostle  of  industrialism,  who  were  in  a  sense  the  immediate 
disciples  of  those  who  represented  the  two  great  currents  of  educational 
o'pinion  in  the  eighties,  were  themselves  good  friends  and  co-laborers. 

III. 

These  noble  men  and  women  were  noted  for  their  practical  common 
sense.  They  were  prudent  in  their  relation  to  the  difficult  and  critical 
environment  in  which  they  moved  and  operated. 

They  demonstrated  a  fine  type  of  diplomacy,  even  when  they  were 
least  inclined  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal. 

As  a  part  of  this  word  of  appreciation  I  desire  to  say  that  we  should 
not  forget  those  noble  Southern  white  men  and  women  without  whose 
assistance  and  encouragement  it  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible 
for  these  men  and  women  from  the  North  to  have  remained  in  this 
field.  Men  of  the  Haygood  and  Curry  and  Dillard  type,  who  had  broad 
minds  and  warm  hearts,  who  had  the  standing  that  made  their  friendly 
voices  powerful  for  every  good  work  undertaken  in  our  Southland,  and , 
who  were  big  enough  and  Christian  statesmen  enough  to  enter  into 
•diplomatic  relations  with  these  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  brotherly 
love — these  ambassadors  whose  credentials  read  as  if  they  had  been 
dictated  and  signed  by  the  martyr  President  himself. 

IV. 

I  desire  to  close  this  appreciation  with  observations  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  their  most  noteworthy  characteristic.  These  Northern 
friends  were  ever  true  to  their  major  motive,  the  missionary  motive, 
the  religious  motive. 

The  education  which  they  dispensed  was  founded  in  religion  and 
on  a  Bible  basis;  and  the  more  rigid  they  were  in  this  the  better  they 
appear  to  have  builded. 

These  friends  came  largely  from  New  England  centers  or  from 
Western  centers  that  had  been  the  outgrowth  of  New  England  adven- 
ture.   Their  motive,  therefore,  was  a  Puritan  inheritance. 
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The  best  missionary  educational  endeavor  among  the  Freedmen 
was  noted  for  its  deeply  religious  tone  and  flavor. 

It  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  the  Negro  men  and  women  who  have 
done  and  are  doing  the  most  effective  work  for  the  real  solid  better-, 
ment  of  their  race  are  those  men  and  women  who  were  fashioned  in 
such  a  forge  and  such  a  heat. 

There  has  sometimes  been  occasion  for  disappointment  on  account 
of  the  apparent  absence  of  such  mettle  and  temper  in  many  of  our 
race  men  and  women  of  more  recent  years  whose  training  has  been  in. 
an  academic  atmosphere  that  has  apparently  progressed  away  from 
the  Puritan  type,  or  if  the  atmosphere  is  still  typical,  for  some  reason 
it  has  not  seemed  to  function  in  its  relation  to  the  Negro  collegian. 

It  has  been  noted  that  often  he  returns  to  his  peculiar  field  with 
little  or  none  of  that  old-time  subordination  of  self,  with  little  or  none 
of  the  characteristic  set  forth  by  Paul  in  Romans  12:  10,  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  "in  honor  preferring  one  another";  which  I  think  was  the 
major  characteristic  of  those  immortals  who  carried  the  chief  respon- 
sibility in  Negro  education  in  the  two  or  three  trying  but  pregnant 
decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  War. 

May  we  not  hope  that  progress,  the  highest  academic  progress  if 
you  please,  may  not  be  incompatible  with  such  an  inheritance,  an  in- 
heritance which  shall  be  true  to  that  missionary  type,  that  educational 
type  which  shall  best  and  most  gratefully  memorialize  the  work  and 
sacrifice  of  those  Northern  white  friends  who  lived  and  wrought  among 
us  as  men  and  women  sent  from  God,  some  of  whom  freely  laid  down 
their  lives. 

In  our  day  of  progress  and  promise  and  new  friends,  and  of  our 
ability  to  help  ourselves,  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  forget  these 
noble  friends. 

If  we  do  we  can  but  invite  the  frown  of  Heaven,  the  loss  of  the- 
friendship  of  all  good  people,  and  we  can  but  pay  the  penalty  of  one- 
who  "hath  eaten  his  friend  out  of  house  and  home." 

"Anathema"  can  but  be  the  epitaph — 

"If,  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 

Wild  tongues  that  have  not  these  in  awe — 
Such  boasting  as  the  Gentiles  use, 

Or  lesser  breeds  without  the  law — 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

William    N.    DeBerry,    D.  D.,    Pastor    St.    John's    Congregational    Church,. 
Springfield,  Mass.: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  herewith  a  line  regardmg  the  w  rk  cf 
the  early  educators  from  the  North  who  labored  among  our  people  in  the 
South. 

Two  great  armies  have  shared  in  the  noble  achievement  of  Negro  eman- 
cipation in  the  South.  The  first  was  that  of  the  doughty  Yankee  beys  in 
blue  who  in  the  sixties  struck  the  telling  blow  that  savod  the  Union  and 
freed  the  slaves. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  battle  vanished  when  a  second  and  no  less- 
heroic  army  followed  in  the  train  of  the  former  on  the  peaceful  errand  of 
freeing  the  freedmen  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  social  degraiat  on. 

The  task  of  this  second  regiment  was  by  far  the  more  difficult,  in  that 
it  was  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  spiritual  rather  than  physical, 
and  wrought  under  stupendous  discouragements  and  handicaps.  But  the 
success  of  the  herculean  task  to  which  in  great  faith  they  set  their  hearts 
and  hands  is  today  attested  by  the  marvelous  development  anl  progress  of 
the  people  in  whose  behalf  they  toiled.  This  people's  instinctive  spirit  cf 
gratitude  will  never  allow  them  to  forget  the  consecrated  labor  and  sacrifice 
of  these  heroic  pioneers  in  the  field  of  Negro  education. 

Sacred  to  the  Negro  race  will  ever  be  the  memory  of  such  names  as-- 
Cravath,  Armstrong,  Tupper  and  Ware.  Though  dead,  they  still  speak 
through  the  living  memorials  of  their  works,  which  acclaim  them  bless :d. 
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Robert  R.   Moton,  Principal   Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama: 

In  the  wake  of  the  armies  of  the  North  there  came  into  the  South  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  two  distinct  groups  of  men  and  women  to  take  up 
the  great  "unfinished  task"  to.  which  a  martyred  President  had  so  impres- 
sively dedicated  the  Nation.  The  one  took  up  the  task  of  government,  the 
other  the  task  of  education.  The  one  task  was  left  unfinished  not  a  great 
while  after  it  was  begun  ;  the  other  has  been  carried  continuously  forward 
with  ever-increasing  success.  It  was  to  this  latter  task  of  educating  the 
recently  emancipated  slaves  and  their  children  that  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  those  early  days  was  dedicated.  Since  then  its  work  has 
enlarged  to  include  all  races' in  every  section  of  the  Nation;  much  of  the 
work  which  it  began  has  been  entrusted  to  other  auspices  to  continue  and! 
advance  ;  but  there  still  clings  the  name  of  the  organization,  those  early 
associations  of  uplift  for  the  Negro,  while  its  work  and  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  steadily  increased  in  magnitude. 

In  the  pioneer  work  of  Negro  education  no  organization  has  played  a 
more  conspicuous  part  than  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Its  schools 
were  among  the  first  established  for  Negroes  and  they  are  now  to  be  found 
in  every  state  in  the  South,  most  states  having  several  such  schools.  And 
wherever  established  they  have  been  noteworthy  for  the  thoroughness  of 
their  work  and  for  the  zeal  and  unselfishness  of  their  teaching  staff.  But 
more  than  this,  Negro  education  is  indebted  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association  for  the  quality  of  its  graduates  and  the  usefulness  of  their 
service.  Thousands,  literally,  of  graduates  of  these  schools  have  seeped  out 
into  the  mass  of  educational  activity  among  Negroes  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  few  schools  among  us  today  which  do  not  number  among  their 
teaching  force  one  or  more  graduates  of  some  one  of  these  'A.M.A."  schools, 
as  they  are  familiarly  known.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  school  of 
consequence  among  us  that  at  one  time  or  another  has  not  counted  one  of" 
these  same  graduates  among  its  most  valuable  workers. 

Tuskegee  Institute  is  happy  to  acknowledge  its  obligation  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  for  both  direct  and  indirect  contributions  to  its  work 
in  education.  Most  prominently  there  stand  out  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington as  incomparable  contributions  to  Tuskegee.  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  himself  a  graduate  of  Hampton  Institute,  one  knows  ;  and  Hampton  was 
founded  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  everybody  does  not 
know.  Mrs.  Washington,  whose  contribution  to  Tuskegee  is  second  only  to 
that  of  her  distinguished  husband,  is  herself  a  product  of  the  "A.M.A." — a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  schools  established 
by  that  organization.  In  his  "Up  from  Slavery,"  Dr.  Washington  makes  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  to  Tuskegee  of  the  Rev.  Robert  C.  Bedford, 
a  white  man  from  Wisconsin,  who  was  then  pastor  of  a  little  colored  Con- 
gregational church  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Mr.  Bedford  was  one  of  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  "A.M.A."  to  the  South,  and  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  Tuskegee.  Following  these  I  might  compile  a  long  list  of  teachers  and 
workers  of  Tuskegee  who  came  to  us  from  these  justly  famous  schools. 
What  Tuskegee  thinks  of  them  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
found  in  every  department  of  the  school's  activities.  Personally,  I  feel  that 
my  people  are  under  a  great  debt  to  the  wise,  generous  and  statosmanFke 
service  of  this  great  organization,  and  I  find  them  everywhere  mindful  of 
that  fact. 

Rev.  Henry  H.  Proctor,  D.D.,  Pastor  First  Congregational  Church,  Atlanta,. 
Georgia:  Our  Immortals. 

The  career  of  the  American  Negro  is  the  romance  of  American  h."story. 
This  career  has  been  touched  by  many  groups  of  men  with  many  motives 
and  with  many  effects.  But  no  single  group  of  men  has  touched  it  with 
nobler  motive  and  richer  fruitage  than  those  pioneers  in  Negro  education 
whose  praise  I  am  asked  to  sing.  If  my  poor  pen  had  music  in  it  I  could 
sing  a  song  the  world  could  never  forget.  But  it  can  only  plod  in  plain 
prose. 

I  thank  God  for  those  brave  men  who  went  to  war  to  die,  if  need  be,  that 
the  Union  might  be  preserved  and  the  slave  set  free. 

But  I  thank  God  still  more  for  those  noble  men  and  nobler  women  who 
before  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away  came  South  with  the  spelling  book  in 
one  hand  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  other  and  set  a  whole  race  rejoic- 
ing on  the  upward  way.  They  were  altruists,  forgetting  all  to  help  a  people 
who  were  down,  out  and  bruised.  They  were  ameliorists,  bravely  setting 
forth  to  make  our  land  a  better  place  for  any  man  to  live  in,  regardless 
of  creed  or  color.  They  were  optimists,  daring  to  do  the  impossible.  Every 
one  a  hero,  they  did  the  finest  piece  of  work  in  American  history.  Mis- 
understood, misinterpreted,  misrepresented — they  forged  in  the  dark  the 
, missing  link  in  the  chain  for  the  solution  of  the  greatest  of  American  prob- 
lems. By  their  foresight  and  insight  they  saved  the  South,  redeemed  the- 
pledge  of  the  Nation  and  laid  the  foundations  of  world  democracy. 

They  have  lived.     They  do  live.     They  will  ever  live.      Our  immortals  ! 
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H.  T.  Tanner,  a  Professor  in  Alcorn  A.  and  M.  College,  Alcorn,  Miss.: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  at  any  time  to  speak  of  the  great  work  of  the 
A.M. A.  schools  of  former  days  among  the  Negroes.  I  entered  their  school, 
Burrel  Academy,  at  Selma,  Alabama,  in  1869,  and  remained  there  until 
1877,  and  entered  Tougaloo  in  the  fall  of  '77,  and  remained  there  till  '81. 
Their  work  among  the  Negroes  in  the  South  has  been  the  prime  cause  of 
the  educational  growth  of  our  people.  In  states  where  their  early  work  was 
done  education  among  the  Negroes  is  more  advanced  today. 

I    can    never    forget    such    earnest   and    God-fearing   men   and    women    as 
Rev.   G.   W.   Carter,   E.   C.   Silsby,   Stickle  Nickmesser,  Rev.   G.    S.   Pope,   Miss 
S.    L.    Emmerson,    Gardner,    Fay,    Angel,    Coons,    Coffin,    Wilcox,    Prof.    D.    I. 
Miner,   and  a  host  of  others. 
Their  work  will  live  forever. 

Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Director  Girls'  Industries,  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama: 
I,  above  all  people,  have  this  to  say,  that  whatever  I  am  or  ever  hope  to 
be,  I  owe  it  to  the  early  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  It  is  ever  a  question  in  my  mind  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  today  had  it  not  been  for  these  men  and 
women  who  came  South  and  sacrificed  companionship,  friendship,  and  in 
some  cases  kinship,  and  finally  their  very  lives  in  order  that  we,  the  colored 
people,  might  have  our  minds  and  hands  and  bodies  trained  for  right  living. 
As  a  child  six  years  old  I  came  under  their  influence,  as  a  woman  today  I 
still  try  to  follow  their  teachings.  All  honor  to  the  men  and  women  who  in 
the  early  years  of  this  generation  gave  themselves  for  the  regeneration  and 
the  bringing  up  of  the  race  all  too  sorely  neglected. 

Rev.  M.  S.  Jones,  Principal  Cotton  Valley  School,  Fort  Davis,  Ala.: 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  early  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  A.M. A. 
All  that  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  is  due  to  their  untiring  service. 

They  came  South  when  it  meant  great  sacrifice — when  their  lives  were 
at  stake. 

They  laid  the  foundation  for  those  who  came  in  after  years. 

When  I  think  what  our  condition  might  be  today  had  it  not  been  for 
these  self-sacrificing  workers,  my  heart  goes  out  in  deep  gratitude  to  them. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  it.  Many  of  them  have  long  gone  to 
their  reward,  but  their  work  still  lives. 

Thomas  W.  Tallet,  a  Professor  in  Fisk   University,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 
The  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  black  millions  of  our  country  cannot  but  feel  indebted  to  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association.  They  are  indebted  for  the  example  of  the  spirit 
of  faith  set  before  them  from  the  earliest  days  by  the  Association. 

So  great  was  the  faith  of  this  Association  in  the  early  days,  that  all  men 
must  be  free,  and  must  be  given  opportunity  for  growth,  that  it  opened  a 
school  for  the  runaway  slaves  at  Fortress  Monroe  only  five  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Civil  War.  There  was  little  then  to  assure  Negro 
freedom,  but  they  began,  and  emancipation  came.  The  Negroes,  inheriting 
to  a  degree  this  faith  from  the  American  Missionary  Association  by  whom 
they  have  been  taught,  are  today  patiently  pushing  forward  to  real  freedom, 
of  which  they  have  only  received  the  shadow.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
example  of  faith,  patience,  and  work  set  before  us. 

The  Negro  is  indebted  for  the  example  of  a  willingness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility set  before  him  by  brave  American  Missionary  Association  work- 
ers. These  workers,  at  times,  have  gone  forward  with  tasks  which  the 
Association  as  a  whole  felt  that  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  forbade.  As 
an  example  :  When  the  Association,  burdened  with  debt  in  the  early  days, 
felt  that  it  could  not  begin  a  work  in  Nashville,  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath,  along 
with  Messrs.  E.  P.  Smith  and  John  Ogden,  advanced  their  personal  credit 
and  money  to  the  amount  of  $16,000,  and  Fisk  University  came  into  existence. 
Beholding  the  act  of  her  plucky  workers,  the  A.M.A.  then  came  forward,  as- 
sumed all,  and  became  richer  both  in  spirit  and  in  funds.  The  Negro  is 
indebted  for  the  examples  of  many  such  splendid  A.M.A.  workers.  Following 
their  examples  in  principle,  he  has  opened  up  and  is  opening  up  new  avenues 
of  action  for  himself. 

The  Negro  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  personal  touch  given  him  by  workers 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  This  personal  touch,  in  the  class- 
room, around  the  table,  and  in  the  drawing  room,  carrying  home  to  the 
Negro  the  thought  that  he  is  just  like  other  men,  has  been  and  is  of  inesti- 
mable value.  It  has  caused,  in  a  large  measure,  the  Negro  to  set  a  value 
oa  himself,  and  to  look  up  to  those  of  his  own  race. 

All  honor  and  praise  to  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  in 
the  past  has  done  such  great  things  for  us.  May  its  present-day  workers 
so  honor  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  gone  before  them  on  the  field 
tha1:  their  own  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  has 
given  them. 
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Clinton  J.  Calloway,  Director  Extension  Dept.,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.: 

In  1890  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  entering-  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, making  at  the  time  the  Senior  preparatory  class.  I  found  at  the 
time  at  Fisk,  Dr.  E.  M.  Cravath,  Prof.  Helen  Morgan,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Prof.  A.  K.   Spence,  Prof.  Chase,  Miss  Ballentine,  arid  others. 

I  did  not  know  then  enough  to  appreciate  just  what  it  meant  to  have  these 
people  as  my  teachers.  They  were  brave,  they  were  interested,  and  they 
loved  their  work.  They  had  faith  in  me  and  they  did  not  seem  to  care  who 
objected  to  that  faith  and  what  they  were  doing  to  manifest  this  faith. 

When  I  begin  to  lose  faith  in  people  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  now,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  results  which  seem  to  have  come  through  the  faith  which 
these  good  teachers  of  mine  at  Fisk  had  in  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  who 
came  to  them  and  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. .  I  then  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  worse  thing  that  could  happen  to  me  and  my  mission  in  this 
world  would  be  to  lose  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  helping  others,  whether 
they  be  white  or  black  in  gaining  a  larger  and  broader  vision  of  life. 

In  this  time  of  tense  racial  feeling,  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  show 
itself,  the  spirit  of  the  early  workers  of  the  missionary  schools  of  the  South 
should  make  us  dare  to  do  the  right  thing  and  the  big  thing  in  every  instance. 

Thomas  S.  Inborden,  Principal  Joseph  K.  Brick  School,  Bricks,  N.C.: 
An  Appreciation  of  the  Early  Teachers  Among  the  Negro. 
Among  the  early  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  in  the  cause  of  Negro  education  were  the  men  and  women  who 
organized  Fisk  University  more  than  fifty  years5  ago."  They  were  Dr.  Cra- 
vath, Profs.  Bennett,  Chase,  Spence,  and  Morgan,  whose  statesmanship, 
scholarship  and  consecration  were  of  the  same  type  that  inspired  the  foun- 
ders of  Oberlin  College. 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  personnel  of  these  early  teachers,  but  the 
same  self-sacrificing  spirit  has  characterized  their  lives  and  service.  Dr. 
Ware,  Dr.  DeForest,  General  Armstrong,  and  others  laid  the  foundation  of 
Christian  education  and  have  built  upon  it  a  superstructure  that  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  colored  youth  to  go  out  into  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  Southland,  bearing  the  impress  of  their  example.  They  placed  this  im- 
press upon  the  schools  and  churches  over  which  they  presided  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  lives  is  multiplied  beyond  calculation. 

Hampton  Institute  through  its  early  teachers  has  the  honor  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  foremost  Negro  in  the  country.  His  name  is  a  household  word 
in  every  part  of  our  country  and  other  lands. 

Fisk  University,  supported  by  the  same  benevolence  dispensed  through 
the  A.M. A.,  claims  the  honor  of  educating  his  wife. 

A  heritage  more  noble  never  graced  the  fort  of  an  old  battlefield. 

Maggie  Murray,  as  she  was  familiarly  known  at  Fisk,  like  Mary  Lyons, 
Frances  Willard,  and  others,  received  in  order  to  be  spent.  She  has  lived  to 
serve  others. 

All  denominational  schools,  public  schools,  state  schools  and  other  organ- 
izations that  have  for  their  object  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  Negro  have  received  a  wonderful  impulse  from  these  early  Christian 
teachers. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  work  of  educating  and  Christianizing  the  Negro 
people  as  taught  by  them  shall  not  be  impeded  until  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  Christian  spirit  shall  permeate  every  vocation  in  life. 

These  early  Christian  teachers  demonstrated  that  the  Negro  intellect  is 
as  active  and  as  capable  of  high  attainment  as  that  of  any  other  race  in 
the  world. 

They  felt  that  the  lower  the  scale  of  intelligence  of  the  masses  the  higher 
should  be  the  attainments  of  the  leaders  in  intelligence,  morality,  temperance, 
virtue,  loyalty  to  truth,  to  patriotism  and  enlightened  citizenship. 

This  country  will  never  fully  realize  the  grandeur  of  their  work  until  the 
Trumpet  of  the  Centuries  shall  call  up  the  generations  that  have  been  influ- 
enced by  them. 

John  W.  Work,  a  Professor  in  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  those  consecrated  missionaries  who  at 

the  close  of  the   Civil  War  came  South   to   labor  among  and   for  the  newly 

emancipated   Negroes,   did   as   much   to    glorify   patriotism,   exemplify   Chris- 

I  tianity,  and  to  help  civilization  as  any  band  of  workers  the  world  ever  saw. 

Their  works,  like  God's  truth,  are  "marching  on." 

To  undertake  this  work  of  uplifting  the  black  people  through  the  school 
and  church,  uncommon  courage  and  consecration  were  required  to  accom- 
plish what  was  done,  demanded  broad  vision,  big  faith,  patience,  and  tireless 
zeal. 

Courage !  The  country  had  just  been  rent  in  twain  and  had  fought  a 
terrible  war  over  the  slave.  It  had  been  generally  accepted  that  the  Negro 
was  not  susceptible  to  education.     In  the  face  of  this,  these  men  and  women 
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-came  down  to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  and  to  make 
of  him  a  citizen.  Not  alone  the  ordinary  school  was  established,  but  the 
college  and  the  university.  It  appeared  to  be  slapping  reason  in  the  face. 
But  they  were  of  broad  vision  and  prescience.  They  were  prophets.  They 
were  laying  the  foundations,  not  for  the  present  alone,  but  for  the  future. 
They  saw  the  boundless  future  and  what  demands  it  held  for  the  Negro, 
and  that  to  meet  these  demands  he  must  be  given  the  broadest  and  fullest 
opportunity  for  preparation.  They  were  dreamers  and  seers,  hence  their 
system  of  education  for  the  Negro  comprehended  institutions  of  the  highest 
rank  and  standard.  Narrow  vision  and  small  faith  would  have  stopped  at 
the  rudiments  of  education.  That  seemed  natural.  These  Christian  patriots 
.knew  that  their  program  at  first  would  naturally  be  opposed,  even  by  some 
good  and  well-meaning  people,  but  they  had  faith  in  man  as  well  as  in  God, 
and  they  patiently  endured  criticism,  contempt  and  suffering  with  confidence 
that  the  years  and  the  results  of  their  labors  would  reveal  the  righteousness 
and  wisdom  of  their  course.  So  with  the  consecration  and  devotion  of  their 
lives  to  the  Master  who  sent  them  into  the  world  to  teach  all  nations,  they 
endured,  persevered  and  overcame — and  today  they  are  justly  recognized  as 
among  our  country's  master  builders. 

They  gained  this  recognition  from  the  results  of  their  labors. 

From  the  very  beginning  they  taught  by  precept  and  example  the  Christ 
life  that  all  the  training  their  students  received  in  their  courses  was  simply 
to'  make  them  better  Christians,  that  the  Christian  life  was  the  only  life  for 
a  man  to  live — that  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."  This  responsibility 
to  God  and  their  fellow-man  was  emphasized  day  in  and  day  out.  They 
were  taught  that  "where  much  has  been  given,  much  shall  be  required", 
that  "Ye  are  epistles  to  be  read  of  men."  The  students  were  taught  that 
upon  them  lay  an  awful  responsibility  to  their  people. 

Work  !  work  !  work  !  these  teachers  impressed  upon  their  students.  This, 
too,  by  precept  and  example. 

After  a  generation  of  such  efficient  and  loving  service,  these  pioneers 
passed  away,  but  they  left  upon  their  pupils  such  impressions  for  good  as 
can  never  be  lost.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consecrated  and  useful 
men  and  women  of  the  Negro  race  who  are  positive  factors  in  the  progress 
and  growth  of  our  Nation,  the  scores  and  scores  of  sane  leaders  of  the  Negro 
race,  in  church,  in  school,  in  journalism,  in  business,  in  the  professions,  in 
mechanics,  and  in  labor — all  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  those  con- 
secrated men  and  women  who  before  the  smoke  had  lifted  from  the  battle- 
fields came  down  to  bring  light  and  life. 

They  were  the  "salt  of  the  earth,"  the  light  set  upon  a  hill,  the  heroes, 
the  comforters,  the  uplifters.  They  were  God's  smile  upon  our  people.  Their 
glory  shall  increase  with  the  years. 

Rev.    George   W.   Moore,,   D.D.,  for   many   years   Superintendent   of   Southern 
Church  Work  for  American  Missionary  Association: 

An  Historical  Sketch. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  early  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  in  the  work  of  Negro 
education. 

The  Negro  had  just  come  out  of  the  "house  of  bondage"  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  when  these  early  missionaries  came  as  Good  Samaritans  to 
rescue  them  from  their  sad  condition  and  to  undertake  the  unfinished  task  of 
the  war  in  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  was  the  chosen  agency  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States  in 
sending  these  first  missionary  teachers  to  the  work  of  Negro  education  and 
uplift  in  the  South.  Many  of  these  first  missionaries  came  from  the  best 
Christian  homes  of  the  North. 

Men  like  President  Cravath,  General  Armstrong,  Dr.  DeForest,  President 
Ware,  and  a  host  of  others  had' just  been  mustered  out  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  gave  their  services  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  educa- 
tion  of  the  Negro.  Christian  soldiers  like  General  O.  O.  Howard  and  General 
Clinton  B.  Fisk  cooperated  with  these  pioneers  and  the  A.M.A.  in  the  work. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  force  of  800  missionaries  in  the  service  of  the  A.M.A. 

Two  of  our  leading  institutions  bear  their  honored  names — Howard  Uni- 
versity, of  Washington,  and  Fisk  University,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mary  Peake,  a  colored  woman  of  Hampton,  Va.,  was  the  first  missionary 
teacher  commissioned  by  the  A.M.A.  in  1861,  when  General  Benjamin  Butler 
was  in  command  of  Union  forces  at  that  place. 

The  Washburn  Institute,  at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  was  opened  in  1863  by  Miss 
Susan  Gilbert,  a  Northern  woman  from  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association 
were  pioneers  in  this  early  service  of  our  people  in  the  South.  The  first  of 
this  noble  band  was  Dr.  George  Whipple,  and  later  came  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Beard,  Dr.  C.  J.  Ryder,  and  their  worthy  successors. 
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The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  include  the  roll  of  the  worthies  who  composed  the  old  guard  of 
the  early  teachers  who  came  South  at  the  clcse  of  the  Civil  War  and  gave 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  Negro  education.  Among  these  were  General 
Armstrong  and  Frizzell,  at  Hampton  Institute  ;  Messrs.  Ware,  Francis,  and 
Bumstead,  of  Atlanta  University  ;  Profs.  Cravath,  Ogden,  Spence,  Bennett, 
Chase,  and  Morgan,  of  Fisk  University  ;  Drs.  DeForest,  Andrews,  Silsby,  and 
Miss  Barnes,  of  Talladega  College,  and  President  Frank  Woodworth  and 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  of  Tougaloo  College. 

These  early  teachers  undertook  the  task  of  giving  the  Negro  a  new  vision 
of  life  and  reached  him  through  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  shop, 
and  the  field. 

We  caught  from  them  the  realization  of  applied  Christianity  and  of  true 
Christian  brotherhood  and  the  spirit  of  "liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality." 

They  lived  the  life  and  did  the  work  and  fulfilled  their  mission  in  their 
day  and  generation  as  God  gave  them  the  light  to  see  the  right,  and  we 
realized  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  :  "One  is  your  master,  even  Christ. 
All  ye  are  brethren."  This  was  their  program  and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
served. 

Their  largest  gift  to  us  was  the  influence  of  their  personal  lives  and 
their  sacrificial  and  unselfish  service.  The  lives  and  service  of  General  Arm- 
strong and  Dr.  Frizzell  made  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Robert  R.  Moton 
■dream  dreams  and  see  visions  which  they  realized  in  their  lives  and  unselfish 
.service. 

President  Edmund  Ware,  of  Atlanta  University,  let  his  light  shine  on  the 
jpath  of  Richard  Wright,  Dr.  Crogman,  Leigh  B.  Maxwell,  Joseph  E.  Smith, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  are  leading  the  way  upward  ;  Dr.  Cravath  lives 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  sat  at  his  feet  and  learned  and 
"because  of  his  lofty  character  and  fidelity  to  truth  and  the  rights  of  all  men, 
lie  sent  forth  men  like  John  Burns,  Henry  Proctor,  Thomas  Inborden,  William 
DeBerry,  and  women  like  Margaret  Murray  Washington   and   Susan  Harris. 

Prof.  Helen  Morgan's  beautiful  life  will  continue  to  be  a  shining  light  to 
our  youth  until  the  perfect  day. 

George  L.  White  as  teacher  at  Fisk  discovered  the  Jubilee  songs  and  their 
sweet  singers  and  sent  them  on  their  way  to  sing  up  Fisk  University. 

Henry  W.  Hubbard,  for  forty  years  the  faithful  and  beloved  treasurer  of 
the  A.M. A.,  began  his  service  in  1872  as  an  early  teacher  and  treasurer  of 
Fi^k  University. 

President  DeForest  and  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Talladega,  dropped  their  mantles 
upon  James  Brown,  Nathan  B.  Young,  Dallas  Flynn,  William  Pickens,  and 
a,  multitude  of  loyal  sons  and  daughters  who  cherish  their  memory  and 
emulate  their  lives  and  service. 

Dr.    Frank    Woodworth,    who    served    twenty-five    years    as    President    of 

Tougaloo  College,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  lighted  a  torch  that  will  light  the  path  of 

his    students    on    their    onward    march.      The    loyal    sons    and    daughters    of 

Tougaloo  will  never  cease  to  love  and  honor  him  as  their  friend  and  brother 

I  beloved. 

We   love   and   esteem   these   early   teachers   and   rejoice   that   so   many   of 
i   them   lived  to   see   the  fruit  of  their   labor   in  the   character   and   service   of 
their  pupils. 

We  cannot  measure  their  service.     We  are  too  near  the  scene  and  time  of 
;   their   labors   to   appreciate   the   value   of   their   unselfish   lives   and   sacrificial 
service. 

Their  true  estimate  and  the  value  of  their  service  and  worth  are  best 
I:  summed  up  in  the  Master's  words  :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
■  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

Kelly  Miller,  a  Professor  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  "From 

Servitude  to  Service"  (pp.  5,  6).    This  tribute  is  to  all  the  missionaries: 

They   gave  the  highest   proof   that  the   nineteenth   century,   at  least,   has 

afforded  that  Christianity  has  not  yet  degenerated  into  a  dead  formula  and 

barren    intellectualism,    but    that    it    is    a    living,    vital    power.      Out    of    the 

abundance  of  their  zeal  and  enthusiasm  they  established  the  Negro   college 

and  university.     Their  works  do  follow  them.     What  colored  man  is  there  in 

'  all  this   land   who   has   not  felt   the   uplifting   effect  of  their   labors?      Their 

\  monument  is  builded  in  the  hopes  of  a  race  struggling  upward  from  ignorance 

to  enlightenment,   from   corruption   into  purity  of  life.      These   are   they  who 

j  sowed  the  seed  of  intelligence  in  the  soil  of  ignorance  and  planted  the  rose 

of  virtue  in  the  garden  of  dishonor  and  shame.     As  long  as  the  human  heart 

beats  in  grateful  response  to  benefits  received,   these  men  and  women  shall 

not  want  a  monument  of  living  ebony  and  of  bronze. 

Rev.   Alfred   Lawless.,   Jr.,   of   the    Southern    Church    Work    of    the   A.M. A., 
New  Orleans,  La.: 
In  my  opinion  the  services  rendered  by  the  early  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  A.M. A.   represent  the  highest  type  of  Christianity  in  action.      It  was 
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evident  that  they  came  not  for  salary,  not  for  glory,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  Christian  education  to  save  and  develop  a  backward  and  friendless- 
people.  In  their  life,  in  their  manner  of  living,  in  their  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy,  in  their  high  thinking  and  in  their  love  for  the  people  among  whom 
they  labored,  they  set  a  new  standard  and  opened  the  way  for  the  ex-slaves 
into  the  finest  that  the  American  life  was  capable  of  developing.  Then,  too, 
the  element  of  patriotism  as  taught  and  lived  by  the  early  teachers  trans- 
formed the  Negro  into  one  of  America's  most  loyal  patriots.  They  were  also 
very  helpful  in  their  contact  with  the  home  life  of  the  Negro  and  many  of 
the  finest  homes  of  today  among  the  Negroes  can  trace  the  influence  and 
inspiration  that  led  to  their  development  back  to  some  teacher  in  one  of 
these  schools.  It  was  they  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  Negro  and. 
the  new  South  that  will  evidently  influence  the  life  of  the  whole  Nation. 
May  the  glory  of  their  service  increase  with  the  passing  years. 

George  Edmund  Haynes,  Director  of  Negro  Economics,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  r 

Following  the  confusion  and  smoke  of  war,  this  band  of  missionary  teach- 
ers came  South  as  the  evangels  of  a  new  day.  They  made  three  contribu- 
tions to  Negro  youth  : 

First  and  foremost,  they  contributed  themselves,  bringing  that  character- 
which  could  not  be  taught,  but  caught  through  contact. 

Second,  they  gave  the  new  vision  of  brotherhood,  for  they  lived  with  the- 
people  and  thus  showed  them  the  true  meaning  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Third,  they  gave,  the  vision  of  education  and  culture  for  the  sake  of" 
service.  This  in  turn  has  had  a  reaction  on  all  education  in  America.  Out 
of  their  service  to  Negro  education  has  come  new  contributions  for  the 
guidance  of  all  who  teach. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Lou  Crosthwait,  Registrar  of  Fisk  University. 

The  coming  of  the  early  teachers  from  the  North  made  an  impression: 
upon  the  freedmen  which  will  never  be  removed.  I  can  liken  that  impression 
to  a  dream  which  once  came  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  seemingly  in* 
despair. 

The  dream  was  as  follows :  I  was  on  a  barge,  floating  down  a  great 
stream  of  water,  and  in  the  midst  of  dense  darkness.  Occasionally  I  put 
out  my  hand  to  feel  the  water,  but  I  could  see  nothing,  nor  did  I  know  just 
where  X  was  going.  Suddenly  there  appeared  in  the  distance  a  point  of  light. 
As  I  gazed  in  the  direction  of  this  light,  it  gradually  increased,  the  darkness- 
disappeared,  and  all  at  once  the  barge  dropped  over  a  little  waterfall,  and  T 
found  myself  in  the  radiance  of  the  noonday. 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  early  teachers.  They  came  to  us  when  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  was  dense  about  us,  and  by  their 
patient  example,  and  untiring  efforts  in  our  behalf,  let  us  into  the  light  or 
the  present  day.  We  were  taught  to  enjoy  a  real  sermon,  to  appreciate 
gentleness  of  manner  and  harmony  in  dress,  to  be  sanitary  in  the  home,  and" 
to  put  forth  every  effort  to  educate  the  youth. 

The  lessons  imparted  both  by  precept  and  example  have  done  more  tharr 
any  other  agency  in  laying  a  Christian  foundation  for  the  millions  of  colored' 
people  of  this  great  Southland. 

Louis  B.  Moore,  a  Professor  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  early  teachers  of  freedmen  in  American  Missionary  Association? 
schools  were  a  distinct  body  of  modern  apostles  consecrated  to  the  divine 
work  of  lifting  a  lowly  people  who  could  do  nothing  for  them  in  return. 
Their  sympathetic  insight  and  their  firm  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
former  slaves  gave  them  strength  for  their  work,  and  made  them  a  force- 
for  righteousness.  Their  work  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modern 
missions.  Their  greatest  contribution  was  their  spirit  of  humble  service, 
coupled  with  superior  virtues  daily  manifested  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils, 
with  whose  humble  lot  they  were  glad  to  identify  themselves. 

Men  and  women  trained  under  these  teachers  have  carried  into  mature 
life  high  ideals  of  character,  of  duty,  and  of  loyalty  to  state  and  Nation,  and 
in  addition,  a  spirit  of  service  which  makes  them  constructive  forces  for  gcod 
in  their  several  communities. 

William  H.  Hollo  way.,  a  Professor  in  Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.: 

The  Benefactor. 
Study  the  economic  rise  of  the  Negro  ;  review  the  growth  in  refined  home 
and  family  life  ;  note  the  race  consciousness  and  racial  solidarity  ;  mark  the 
steady  progress  in  ethical  ideals  and  religion — and  everywhere  you  see  the 
impress  of  the  missionary  teacher  who  taught  by  precept  and  example.  And 
the  fact  that  the  Negro  has  learned  so  much  and  done  so  much  is  due  to  the- 
fact  that  he  had  a  good  teacher — the  Northern  teacher  who,  when  the  true 
history  is  written,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  one  of  America's  greatest  bene- 
factors. 
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See  Editorial,  Page  1. 


"The  Old  Guard"  is  Passing 


Death  Removes  the  Head  of  Fisk's  Music 
Department. 

IT  BECOMES  THE  SAD  DUTY  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  to  ANNOUNCE  the  DEATH 
OF  MISS  JENNIE  ASENATH  ROBINSON, 
HEAD  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC, 
WHICH  OCCURRED,  AFTER  A  BRIEF  ILL- 
NESS, SATURDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  22. 


HERBERT  HORNELL  WRIGHT,  DEAN 
EMERITUS,  AND  LONG-TIME  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  MOZART  SOCIETY  AT  FISK 
UNIVERSITY,  TOOK  LEAVE  OF  HIS 
FRIENDS  ON  NOVEMBER  8,  AT  ELYRIA, 
OHIO,  AND  WENT  to  THE  BETTER  LAND. 


ON  OCTOBER  16,  MRS.  L.W.B.  MERRILL, 
BELOVED  WIFE  OF  DR.  J.  A.  MERRILL, 
EX -PRESIDENT  OF  FISK  UNIVERSITY, 
FELL  PEACEFULLY  ASLEEP  AT  MOUN- 
TAIN LAKES,  N.  J.,  AND  WENT  HOME. 
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EDITORIAL. 


*THOU  ART  THE  MAN. 


One  can  almost  see  King  David  sitting  in  regal  state  on  his  throne, 
on  the  day  when  the  prophet  Nathan  walked  into  the  king's  palace  to 
tell  him  a  little  story  and  to  ask  him  a  simple  question. 

Said  the  prophet: 

"There  were  two  men  in  one  city;  the  one  rich  and  the  other  poor. 

"The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds: 

"But  the  poor  man  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he 
had  bought  and  nourished  up:  and  it  grew  up  together  with  him,  and 
with  his  children;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own 
cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter. 

"And  there  came  a  traveler  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to 
take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring 
man  that  was  come  unto  him;  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and 
dressed  it  for  the  man  that  was  come  to  him." 

In  his  great  indignation  for  such  brutal  injustice,  King  David  could 
not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  story  but  vehemently  exclaimed: 
"As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely 
die: 

"And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing, 
and  because  he  had  no  pity." 
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Quick  as  a  flash  there  came  back  from  the  stern-voiced  prophet,  as 
he  looked  the  mighty  king  in  the  face,  the  biting,  pitiless  words:  "Thou 
art  the  man."  And  then  Nathan  told  the  king  how  that  ruler  had  done 
a  deed  that  was  just  as  worthy  of  condemnation  as  that  on  which 
David  had  been  so  quick  to  pass  judgment. 

The  Story  of  Social  Unrest. 

Today,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  men  are  telling  through  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
books,  and  spoken  words  the  story  of  the  social  unrest  of  the  times; 
the  story  of  wrongs  done  here,  of  evil  deeds  committed  there,  of  equity 
denied  yonder;  the  story  of  unreasonable  violence  committed  by  this 
group  against  that.  When  we  hear  these  stories,  our  wrath  waxes  hot 
against  those  who  do  the  inequitable  deeds  which  bring  suffering  to  so 
many,  and  jeopardize  the  public  peace;  and  we  say  that  those  who  are 
guilty  of  causing  this  present  social  unrest  should  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  justice  and  there  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  pronouncing  judgment,  lest  when  we 
approach  the  oracles  and  temple  of  truth  we  hear  the  condemning 
words,  "Thou  art  the  man!"  proceeding  therefrom. 

Finding  a  "Scapegoat." 

It  is  easy  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  other  man  and  to  require  him 
to  be  circumspect  in  his  conduct;  but  one  must  not  forget  that  each 
person,  like  his  neighbor,  is  his  brother's  keeper.  It  is  the  fashion 
now,  as  of  old,  when  dire  evils  threaten  the  state  to  appoint  commis- 
sions and  committees  to  sit;  take  testimony;  submit  findings;  and, 
above  all  things,  find  a  "scapegoat,"  someone  on  whom  the  blame  can 
be  placed  for  the  dangers  which  threaten,  in  given  cases.  But  the 
obvious  "scapegoat"  is  not  always  the  real  sinner,  just  as  the  "scape- 
goat" of  olden  times  was  not  guilty  of  the  sins  of  Israel,  which,  sym- 
bolically, he  was  made  to  carry  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

Listen,  Diligently. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  present  unrest  in  the  United  States? 
Who  has  embittered  men  against  each  other?  Who  has  encouraged 
men  to  hate  and  disrespect  law  and  constituted  government? 

Parent,  if,  unlike  Abraham,  you  have  not  lived  so  that  it  can  be 
said  of  you  as  God  said  of  that  old  patriarch,  "I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment";  if  you,  your- 
self, have  failed  to  honor  the  laws  and  commandments  of  God,  and 
have  forgotten  that  "Thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chil- 
dren, and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
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when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up";  so  that  your  children  "might  set  their  hope  in  God, 
and  not  forget  the  works  of  God";  and  refuse  to  "walk  in  his  law"; 
if  you,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  effect  that  "God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein  .  .  . 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  have  taught  your  children  that  He  created  superior  and 
inferior  races  in  the  world,  and  that  justice,  mercy  and  kindness 
should  be  shown  only  to  the  alleged  "superior"  races,  and  that  the 
so-called  "superior"  races  should  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  thwart 
forever  all  ambitions  of  the  despised  groups;  if  you  have  never  called 
around  the  firesides  all  of  your  own  children  and  quoted  to  them  the 
words  of  Jesus — "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them" — and  made  it  clear  that  this 
is  the  universal  law  of  love;  if  you  have  taught  your  children  the 
principles  of  caste — that  some  men  should  be  forever  up  and  some  men 
forever  down — Thou  art  the  man. 

Professor,  if  you  have  not  helped  to  teach  the  youth  that  have  been 
given  into  your  care  for  guidance  the  essential  unity  and  oneness  of 
the  human  race,  and  have  not  by  precept  and  example  taught  and  com- 
pelled your  pupils  to  live  peaceably  together,  each  one  respecting  and 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  others;  if  you  have  through  any  refine- 
ments of  logic  taught  youth  to  feel  that  it  is  ever  justified  in  acting 
on  a  plane  lower  than  that  dictated  by  the  laws  of  God — Thou  art  the 
man  responsible  for  the  present  unrest. 

Pastor,  you  are  close  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  You  are  be- 
lieved to  be  an  interpreter  of  divine  law  and  an  exponent  of  what  is 
felt  to  be  the  highest  code  of  conduct  in  the  world.  Men  consult  you 
in  the  grave  crises  of  their  lives.  Whether  you  wish  it  so  or  not,  your 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of  men  is  great.  Pastor, 
have  you  preached  the  everlasting  gospel  without  taking  away  one 
word  or  without  adding  one  word  to  it?  Have  you  taken  the  crying 
evils  of  your  city,  one  by  one,  and  showed  to  your  congregation  just 
the  punishment  which  God  has  pronounced  on  each  one  of  them?  For 
example,  if  the  poor  are  exploited  in  your  town  by  those  who  plan  to 
"buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes,"  have  you 
ever  told  your  congregation,  in  the  language  of  Amos,  that  "The  Lord 
hath  sworn  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  surely  I  will  never  forget  any 
of  their  works,"  and  that  he  would  make  "the  land  tremble  for  this, 
and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein"?  If  the  judiciary  in  your 
city  have  juggled  with  the  law,  have  you  ever  preached  from  the  text — 
"Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  .  .  .  through- 
out thy  tribes:  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judgment. 
Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment;   thou  shalt  not  respect  persons;     .    .    . 
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That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live 
and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee"?  In  short, 
have  you  told  your  congregations  just  how  modern  conduct  is  regarded 
in  the  Book  which  expresses  God's  will  as  to  human  conduct — and  told 
it  without  the  qualifications  which  excused  all  modern  inequity?  If 
you  have  not — Thou  art  the  man  responsible  for  our  social  unrest. 

Editor,  if  your  periodical  has  consistently  arrayed  one  class,  one 
race,  one  group  against  another,  except  for  purposes  which  can  be 
justified  by  the  very  highest  morality  and  equity  of  the  world;  if  you 
have  been  afraid  to  write  and  publish  the  whole  truth  about  any  ques- 
tion, public  or  private;  if  you  have  supported  one  side  of  an  issue  for 
pay  and  have  refused  to  give  the  other  side  a  hearing;  if  you  have 
always  been  careful  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  right  or  wrong, 
if  you  have  been  willing  to  print  matter  which  you  knew  embittered 
one  social  group  against  another  and  did  not  seek  to  cure  the  wounds 
of  society  by  using  your  great  influence  for  equity  and  goodwill — 
Thou  art  the  man  who  has  helped  bring  the  Nation  to  this  Gethsemane 
of  class  hatred. 

Mr.  Voter,  you  have  known  the  evils  of  your  day  and  the  wrongs 
that  cry  out  for  redress  in  your  town,  your  county,  your  state,  your 
United  States;  and  you  have  known  the  men  who  sat  in  the  seats  of 
government  with  no  desire  to  advance  the  public  good.  If  you  have 
not  voted  against  corrupt  men,  and  for  upright  candidates  for  office; 
if  you  have,  because  of  indifference,  refused  or  failed  to  vote  at  all, 
thereby  leaving  the  election  of  officers  to  the  selfish,  the  grasping,  the 
corrupt,  and  the  lawless  elements  of  society — Thou  art  the  man. 

King  Croesus,  the  wealthy,  how  have  you  lived  and  used  your 
wealth  in  your  town?  This  country  owes  a  great  deal,  a  very  great 
deal,  to  your  enterprise  and  service.  It  could  not  do  without  you. 
Your  initiative  has  made  this  century  one  of  great  development.  No 
thoughtful  person  would  draw  a  blanket  indictment  against  your  group. 
But  you  must  search  your  heart,  too.  If  you  have  been  given  to  need- 
less display  and  extravagance  while  little  children  begged  for  bread  in 
the  streets;  if  your  family  has  been  needlessly  haughty  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  poor  whose  lives  it  touched;  if  your  wealth  has  made  it 
harder  for  the  poor  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces;,  if 
the  laws  are  consciously  made  to  serve  your  ends;  if  the  courts  bend 
the  laws  to  make  them  harmonize  with  your  desires;  if  you  have  used 
your  wealth  in  a  way  that  caused  men  and  the  commonwealth  to 
stumble — Thou  art  the  man! 

Mr.  Workingman,  you  are  numerous  and  powerful.  Of  late  you 
have  come  to  feel  the  great  strength  which  you  wield  by  reason  of 
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your  numbers  and  your  importance  in  industry.  Without  you  the 
country  could  do  nothing.  We  have  our  hats  off  to  you  because  you 
most  surely  have  done  a  man's  work  in  every  line  of  endeavor,  and 
you  deserve  richly  of  the  Republic.  The  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  are  largely  with  you,  particularly  when  they  observe  the  keen 
struggles  in  which  you  engage  in  order  to  give  your  family  a  chance 
to  have  a  wee  bit  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  you,  too,  must  come  to 
the  bar.  If  you  are  pressing  your  demands  against  capital,  not  that 
you  may  have  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work,  but  that  you 
may  be  the  master  of  the  industrial  field;  if  you  are  seeking  power 
instead  of  equity;  if  you  have  no  care  for  the  rights  of  the  public 
and  of  capital,  just  as  you  charge  that  capital  has  no  regard  for  yours; 
if  you  are  determined  to  work  your  will,  regardless  of  the  laws — Thou 
art  the  man  responsible  for  the  present  unrest. 

Solon,  the  law-maker,  Solon!  In  what  spirit  have  you  made  the 
laws  of  the  land?  What  principles  have  guided  you?  To  whom  do 
you  acknowledge  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  laws  which  you  make? 
When  you  were  elected  a  law-giver,  did  you  turn  back  to  the  Book  and 
ponder  over  these  words: 

"The  God  of  Israel  said,  ...  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be 
just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God"  (2  Sam.  23:  3). 


FOR  THE  EYES  OF  FISK  S  OLDER  CHILDREN 

FAMILIAR  SCENES  AT  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Harding  Street  Entrance  to  Jubilee  Hall, 
Women's  Building  and  Students' Dining  Room. 
The  President's  House  appears  at  the  right. 
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"Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such 
as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness;  and  place  such  over 
them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of 
fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens"  (Ex.  18:  21)? 

Did  you  turn  back  to  the  history  of  the  mighty  nations  of  the  past 
and  note  how,  despite  their  great  strength  and  achievements,  they 
perished  miserably  from  the  earth?  that  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia,  Baby- 
lon, Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome  are  only  memories  on  the  highways  of 
time?  Did  you  turn  back  to  God's  explanation  of  the  destruction  of 
these  great  monarchies,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the  prophet  Zephaniah 
(Ch.  3,  v.  6),  in  these  words: 

"I  have  cut  off  the  nations:  their  towers  are  desolate;  I  made  their 
streets  waste,  that  none  passeth  by:  their  cities  are  destroyed,  so  that 
there  is  no  man,  that  there  is  none  inhabitant. 

"I  said,  Surely  thou  wilt  fear  me,  thou  wilt  receive  instruction;  so 
their  dwelling  should  not  be  cut  off,  .  .  .  but  they  rose  early  and  cor- 
rupted all  their  doings. 

"Therefore  wait  ye  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  .  .  .  for  my  deter- 
mination is  to  gather  the  nations,  that  I  may  assemble  the  kingdoms 
to  pour  upon  them  mine  indignation"? 

Did  you  give  due  diligence  to  His  words  to  Isaiah  (Ch.  10,  ver.  1), 
which  said:    "Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees  and  that 
write  grievousness  which  they  have  prescribed"?    Did  you  ponder  over 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  words  spoken  to  Amos  (Ch.  9,  ver.  8),  "Be-   ; 
hold  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  God  are  upon  the  sinful  kingdom  and  I  will  , 
destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth"?     And  did  you  decide  that  \ 
every  law  which  you  drafted,  every  statute  for  which  you  voted  should 
be  in  keeping  with  the  Divine  Law?     And  did  you  keep  your  resolu-  ' 
tion?    If  you  did  not — Thou  art  the  man;  for  in  the  Book  it  is  written 
(Prov.  29:   2):    "When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  re- 
joice:   but   when   the   wicked   beareth   rule,   the  people   mourn."     All  !, 
America  mourns  today  because  of  the  social  unrest  abroad  in  the  land. 

His  Excellency,  the  Chief  Ruler,  when  you  were  given  your  high 
and  exalted  position,  did  you  scorn  the  example  of  King  Solomon,  who, 
when  asked  what  God  should  give  to  him,  refused  to  ask  for  wealth,, 
honor,  long  life,  or  triumph  over  his  enemies;  but  said,  as  he  thought 
of  the  great  kingdom  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  rule — 

"Give  therefore  thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy 
people,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad   .   .   ." 

Did  you  fail  to  read  that  "The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth  the  poor, 
his  throne  shall  be  established  forever"  (Prov.  29:  14)? 

Did  you  ever  come  to  an  hour  of  pride  in  which  you,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, forgot  "that  the  most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will"?  And  as  you  thought  of  the  great 
constitutional  powers  of  your  office  and  of  the  majesty  of  the  common- 
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wealth  whose  laws  you  are  to  execute,  did  you  feel  like  exclaiming,  "Is 
not  this  great  Babylon  [Massachusetts,  or  Texas,  or  America],  that  I 
have  built  ...  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my 
majesty"?  And  when  the  humble  and  the  friendless  and  poor  have 
come  to  you,  as  to  King  Rehoboam  of  old  (1  Kings  12:  4),  and  begged 
that  you  "make  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  heavy  yoke  .  .  .  lighter,"  did  you 
reject  the  counsel  of  the  men  of  vision,  those  who  had  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  state  through  righteous  laws  and  counsels,  and  heed  the 
advice  of  those  who  thought  only  of  the  days  at  hand,  and  advised 
that  burdens  should  be  made  heavier?  If  so — Thou  art  the  man; 
because  the  spirit  thus  indicated  would  not  lead  you  "to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

Judge,  Your  Honor,  in  the  days  of  old,  God  caused  this  charge  to 
be  given  to  the  judges  of  the  people  (Deut.  1:  16,  17) : 

"Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously 
between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him. 

"Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment;  but  ye  shall  hear  the 
small  as  well  as  the  great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man; 
for  the  judgment  is  God's." 

If  you  have  not  done  this,  if  you  have  not  remembered  that  you 
must  send  up  to  "the  Judge  of  all  the  earth"  who  will  "do  right,"  the 
record  of  every  judgment  pronounced  by  you,  to  be. by  Him  reviewed, 
but  have  ruled  on  causes  without  this  high  sense  of  immediate  re- 
sponsibility to  God  for  the  rulings  made — Thou  art  the  man  responsible 
for  the  social  unrest  of  the  times,  for  justice  tends  toward  contentment. 

Christians,  and  All  Who  Really  Love  God,  you  have  been  given  "A 
Key  called  Promise  [the  Word  of  God]  that  will  unlock  any  door  in 
Doubting  Castle"  and  release  men  from  fear,  from  hatred,  from  bitter- 
ness. If  you  have  forsaken  that  Code  in  favor  of  any  other  laws  made 
by  man;  if  you  have  not  tried  to  hold  men  close  to  the  laws  of  duty 
and  love  which  the  Father  gave  to  men;  if  you  really  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself;  if  you  have  attempted 
to  set  up  higher  laws  than  the  "Golden  Rule";  if  you  have  failed  to 
use  the  Book  in  trying  to  settle  the  social  problems  of  the  day;  if  you 
have  not,  by  following  the  teachings  of  the  Word,  sought  to  bring  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  your  town  and  state;  if  you  have  seen  men  violate 
the  laws  of  righteousness  without  protesting  "in  His  Name" — "Thou 
Art  the  Man!"  ■ — Isaac  Fisher. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  COLUMN 

This  Department  is  reserved  for  such  communications  as  the 
President  of  the  University  may  care  to  make. 


ANOTHER  OPPORTUNITY  AT  FISK.— A  CHAUTAUQUA 
HOME  READING  COURSE. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  an  opportunity  for  guided  reading 
and  widened  intellectual  companionship  now  open  to  our  hundreds  of 
eager  friends  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not  prepared  or  able 
to  enter  any  school  or  college  for  regular  and  strenuous  training.  We 
ask  our  friends  to  carry  the  message  far  and  wide. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Twoscore  years  and  more  ago  Bishop  Vincent  caught  the  vision  of 
the  army  of  thirsty  souls  eager  for  intellectual  inspiration,  but  beyond 
the  hope  of  securing  further  formal  education,  and  so  he  (and  others) 
inaugurated  one  of  the  most  important  educational  movements  of  his- 
tory. The  term  Chautauqua,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  move- 
ment started  and  still  centers,  has  circled  the  globe,  and  today  is  a 
household  word,  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  great  move- 
ment which  it  represents.  Chautauquas  everywhere  are  the  annual 
intellectual  feasts  in  scores  of  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Chau- 
tauqua and  Chautauquas  have  become  in  large  degree  the  universities 
of  the  people. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  joined  the 
parent  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  Hundreds  have 
finished  the  four-years'  course  of  reading,  and  have  gone  to  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua for  Recognition  Day,  there  to  receive  their  diplomas  of  gradua- 
tion. It  is  a  most  joyous  and  yet  tender  occasion  when  the  classes 
march  in  procession  on  this  occasion.  Youth  and  age  join  in  a  common 
celebration,  but  none  of  the  graduates  is  more  happy  and  none  receives 
more  attention  and  praise  than  the  youthful  lady  of  fourscore  years 
who  marches  to  receive  her  Recognition.  For  there  are  no  age  limits. 
Whosoever  thirsteth  is  free  to  come  and  drink  of  the  waters  of  genuine 
education. 

♦S*     ♦$♦    ♦£♦ 

The  high  quality  of  the  Chautauqua  course  has  latterly  received  a 
most  unusual  indorsement.  The  Bay  View  Assembly  (of  Michigan) 
used  to  maintain  a  reading  course  of  its  own,  but  now  it  is  using  (by 
agreement)  the  standard  Chautauqua  course.  The  Epworth  League  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  adopted  the  same  course. 
It   is   recommended,    though   not    officially   adopted,    by   the   Epworth 
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League  of  Canada.  This  scheme  of  cooperation  has  the  advantage  of 
securing  the  full  efficiency  of  the  parent  organization,  while  leaving 
each  organization  completely  independent. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fisk  has  long  desired  to  do  something  that  might  widen  the  horizon 
of  those  who  are  seeking  a  wider  outlook,  but  who  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  school  to  be  able  to  enter  college,  or  who  are  prevented  for 
any  reason,  whether  of  finances  or  of  age,  from  attending  any  school. 
Fisk  is,  therefore,  very  much  pleased  that  the  Chautauqua  Institution 
has  agreed  to  put  their  facilities  at  our  disposal.  We  hope  that  there 
will  be  many  who  will  join  the  Fisk  Chautauqua  Home  Reading  Circle. 
The  terms  are  easy  and  the  advantages  are  great.  It  will  be  a  happy 
day  if  in  1923  our  first  graduates  can  come  to  the  campus  for  our 
first  Recognition  Day. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SUGGESTIONS. 

The  plan  of  the  Circle  is  very  simple.  Each  member  agrees  to  pur- 
chase and  read  four  books  a  year.  He  receives  a  monthly  bulletin 
giving  questions  and  suggestions.  He  meets  when  possible  once,  a 
week  with  his  local  group  to  talk  over  the  readings.  In  four  years 
he'  has  in  succession  covered  the  four  great  fields:  1,  The  United 
States;  2,  Modern  Europe;  3,  Classical  subjects;  and,  4,  The  British 
Empire.  During  these  years  he  is  sharing  in  the  subjects  of  thought 
of  thousands  of  others  over  the  country.  It  requires  only  four  dollars 
a  year  (and  only  two  dollars  down)  to  pay  for  the  books  and  to  enter 
into  this  great  university.  If  he  desires  he  may  add  two  dollars  more 
and  secure  the  New  York  Independent  (which  alone  is  worth  four 
dollars).  No  entrance  examinations  and  no  graduation  examinations 
are  required.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  grammar  school  education  is 
prepared  to  carry  the  course. 

The  Round  Table,  the  monthly  bulletin,  gives  program  outlines, 
helps  and  hints  for  home  study,  notes  from  readers  and  circles. 

Do  you  see  th£  vast  good  that  will  come  out  of  this  plan?  Will  you 
not  become  an  educator  and  organize  a  Circle,  large  or  small,  in  your 
own  community?  If  necessary  be  a  whole  circle  by  yourself.  We 
make  a  special  plea  to  our  Alumni.  You  will  quickly  catch  the 
vision?  Will  you  not  carry  the  torch  to  your  friends  and  neighbors? 
Will  you  not  be  pioneers  and  blaze  the  way?  We  hope  to  hear  right 
away  from  a  hundred  people  who  wish  to  join  themselves  and  wish 
to  help  find  others  to  join.  Great  good  will  come  from  your  efforts. 
Address  the  Home  Reading  Circle,  Fisk  University,  and  your  wishes 
will  be  promptly  met. 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 

IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  evidences,  not  too  numerous,  but 
evidences  just  the  same,  of  an  awakened  conscience  relative  to  the 
cause  of  the  Negro.  Some  things  are  being  done  in  some  places  that 
are  worthy  of  note  and  commendation;  but  they  are  boons — long 
denied — that  have  come  so  quietly  that,  amid  the  shock  of  race  riots 
and  race  bitterness  and  new  anti-Negro  propaganda,  they  have  escaped 
notice. 

The  News  wants  to  record  all  the  hopeful  signs.  It  is  seeking  for 
evidence  on  which  it  can  continue  its  fight  for  racial  tolerance,  racial 
understanding,  racial  fairness,  racial  goodwill,  racial  cooperation 
everywhere  in  the  United  States.  And  this  journal  is  not  ashamed 
to  record  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  anxious  to  have  material  at 
hand  with  which  to  help  prove  that  the  South  is  not  permitting  any 
other  section  to  go  before  it  in  the  matter  of  civic  righteousness.  The 
Editor's  home  is  in  the  South;  and  every  man  likes  to  boast  about  his 
own  country,  his  own  state,  his  own  locality.  Because  this  is  so,  this 
journal  wants  to  be  with  the  South  in  all  that  it  does  to  set  up  right- 
eousness within  its  borders.  It  is  not  with  the  North,  right  or  wrong; 
it  is  not  with  the  South,  right  or  wrong;  just  as  it  is  not  with  the 
Negro,  right  or  wrong;  nor  with  the  white  people,  right  or  wrong. 
According  to  the  feeble  light  of  those  who  are  trying  to  direct  its; 
policy,  the  News  is  on  the  side  of  that  section  of  the  country  and  of 
that  race  in  the  United  States  which  is  trying  to  meet  God's  three; 
requirements  of  all  men,  i.  e.,  "to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with   .    .   .    God"  (Micah  6:  8). 

If  the  Nation  is  doing  these  things,  the  News  wants  to  record  that, 
fact;  if  the  Negro  is  doing  it,  the  desire  will  be  the  same;  if  the  white, 
people,  more  than  the  Negro,  are  following  their  highest  light,  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  tell  of  it  in  this  journal;  if  the  North  goes  beyond 
the  South  in  these  matters,  the  News  will  say  so,  at  times;  but,  and 
the  Editor  wants  to  make  this  clear,  if  his  home  section,  the  South, 
leads  the  North  and  other  sections,  in  acts  of  justice  and  mercy  and 
in  that  humility  before  God  which  guarantees  permanence  for  a  nation 
or  people,  he  will  be  very  happy  and  very  proud  to  say  so.  That  is 
the  human  element. 

But  real  evidence  is  wanted.  The  News  can  make  no  fight  for 
racial  goodwill  on  statements  that  "The  South  is  the  best  place  for 
the  Negro";  that  "Race  relations  here  are  cordial";  that  "This  State 
is  making  progress   in   extending  justice   to  the   Negro";    that  "The 
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Negro  is  safer  from  mob  violence  in  the  South  than  he  is  in  the 
North."  These  are  beautiful  sentiments;  but  they  give  a  disputant 
no  fighting  ground  unless  the  details  are  given.  The  News  wants 
evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  but  it  is  especially  anxious  to 
be  able  to  name  definite  things  that  are  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
goodwill  which  good  men  are  hoping  to  bring  to  the  South.  For,  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves,  although  the  proolem  of  the  Negro  is  a 
national  one;  although  the  outbreaks  of  race  hatred  in  cities  of  the 
North  have  led  the  thoughtless  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  the  fric- 
tion has  oeen  shifted  from  the  South  to  the  North,  men  who  are  watch- 
ing this  whole  question  with  their  heads  instead  of  their  feelings 
know  that  the  major  part  of  the  proolem  is  still  in  the  South,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  majority  of  Negroes  are  still  in  the  South;  and 
that  the  South  is  the  place  where  greatest  goodwill,  greatest  patience, 
greatest  courage  and  wisest  statesmanship  are  needed. 

Below  are  brought  down  a  few  concrete  things  that  have  been  done 
in  certain  places  of  the  South.  They  are  not  "promises,"  but  the  fulfil- 
ment of  promises,  and  are,  therefore,  valuable: 

*§»  ♦  ♦ 

(Southern  Publicity  Committee.) 

WHITE  LEADERS  BACK  BETTER  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Atlanta's  Board  of  Education  has  voted  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  turn  one  of  the  white  public  schools  into  a  junior 
high  school  for  Negroes  on  January  1,  1920.  This  is  the  first  high 
school  for  Negroes  in  Atlanta,  and  so  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
city's  educational  policy.  The  board's  action  followed  a  hearing 
granted  a  committee  of  the  city's  leading  white  churchmen.  The  com- 
mittee is  a  part  of  a  larger  body  on  church  cooperation  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  Protestant  denominations,  and  is  especially  charged 
with  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  Atlanta  Negroes.  It  includes 
leading  pastors  and  business  men  of  the  city. 

The  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Board  of  Education  has  planned  broadly  for 
its  colored  schools.  It  has  several  excellent  buildings  for  colored  chil- 
dren and  will  open  another  in  September  just  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  and  containing  a  full  modern  equipment. 

In  Greensboro,  N.  C,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  undertaken  to 
raise  $2,500  to  install  an  adequate  heating  plant  in  Bennett  College, 
a  Negro  institution. 

"This  school,"  writes  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "has 
|  been  in  our  city  for  approximately  twenty  years,  and  we  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  especially  toward  the  solving  of  the 
Negro  problem." 

In  one  year  Shelby  County,  Tennessee,  appropriated  $60,000  for 
Negro  country  school  houses.     Beauregard  Parish,  Louisiana,  is  spend- 
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ing  this  year  $35,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Tangipahoa  Parish,  Lou- 
isiana, put  $4,000  this  summer  into  such  buildings,  and  raised  its  yearly 
appropriation  for  maintenance  from  $2,400  to  $11,000.  North  Carolina 
has  long  had  three  state  normals  for  colored  teachers,  and  has  lately 
added  a  number  of  county  training  schools  for  them.  The  State  Board 
of  Education's  avowed  policy  is  "a  high  school  for  Negroes  in  every 
county."  Louisiana  spent  thousands  of  dollars  this  summer  in  running 
thirty  six-weeks'  training  schools  for  its  colored  teachers.  South 
Carolina  appropriated  $70,000  for  its  Negro  normal  school  for  the 
coming  year. 

«|*  ♦$»  •§♦ 

A  PATH  TO  INTER-RACIAL  PEACE. 

Austin,  Tex. — The  St.  John's  Missionary  Baptist  Association,  cov- 
ering eleven  Texas  counties,  has  issued  a  statement  warning  their 
people  against  "preachers  of  disorder  and  race  riot."  They  especially 
protest  against  a  certain  type  of  Negro  newspapers  published  at  the 
North,  but  with  wide  circulation  in  the  South.  These  papers,  the 
Association  asserts,  "magnify  the  wrongs  and  minimize  the  good"  in 
inter-racial  relations.  They  who  "brandish  before  the  eye  incendiary 
articles  at  this  time  are  enemies  rather  than  friends  of  the  race."  The 
Association  will  approach  other  colored  organizations  on  this  basis, 
and  try  to  launch  a  nation-wide  campaign  against  propagandists  who 
would  promote  race  antagonisms  and  in  favor  of  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  races. 

Such  a  movement  must  win  the  approval  of  all  thinking  whites: 
but  it  will  effect  little  without  white  backing  and  cooperation.  If  white 
people  and  newspapers  will  in  like  manner  refuse  to  "magnify  the 
wrongs  and  minimize  the  good"  in  Negro  life,  and  will  frown  down 
the  kind  of  talk  which  makes  for  mutual  distrust  and  bitterness,  both 
sides  of  this  double  problem  may  be  met.  Such  a  course  will  give  the 
sane  Negro  leaders  the  backing  they  urgently  need,  and  will  insure 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Association's  prophecy  that  the  races  in  the 
South  "if  left  to  themselves,  will,  in  time,  adjust  all  differences  to  the 
good  of  all  concerned."* 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM. 

Blue  Ridge,  N.  C. — Sixty-five  college  professors  and  ministers  spent 
ten  days  at  Blue  Ridge  recently  studying  and  discussing  race  problems 
in  the  South.  They  find  acute  need  for  more  thoughtful  and  just  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  by  the  South  at  large.  "Conditions,"  they 
say,   "call  for  the  utmost  tact,  .sanity,   and  Christian  forbearance  in 


*It  should  be  remembered  that  the  contents  of  this  paragraph  were  pre- 
pared by  a  Southern  white  writer.  Colored  people  are  accustomed  to  the 
attitude  recorded  in  the  first  paragraph,  but  will  be  surprised  to  read  the 
comment  in  the  second  one. — Editor. 
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both  races."  The  fact  that  extremists  and  radicals  are  to  be  found  of 
both  colors  "should  not  interfere  with  a  statesmanlike,  constructive 
Christian  program."  They  believe  "that  the  returning  Negro  soldiers 
have  m  the  main  acted  with  becoming  moderation"  and  "should  be 
welcomed  back  as  having  done  a  great  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  . 

The  organization  of  secret  societies  for  the  intimidation  or  persecu- 
tion of  Negroes  is  roundly  condemned.  State  and  county  authorities 
are  urged  to  "aggressively  resist"  such  organizations  as  well  as  to 
take  aggressive  action  for  the  prevention  of  mobs  and  the  punishment 
of  violence.  Local  organizations  of  whites  to  uphold  law  and  secure 
justice  for  Negro  suspects  are  noted  and  approved. 

A  chief  necessity,  they  conclude,  is  "for  Southern  white  men  more 
thoroughly  to  inform  themselves  of  real  conditions,  economic  social 
and  moral,  among  Negroes."  To  this  end  they  recommend  "classes  in 
colleges,  churches,  and  business  organizations  to  find  out  the  actual 
facts  m  particular  localities,"  which  should  result  in  "improvement  of 
living  conditions  and  educational  facilities.  It  would  call  attention  to 
frequent  injustice  in  our  courts  and  to  unsatisfactory  transportation 
facilities.  It  would  lead  to  appreciation  of  the  progress  Southern 
Negroes  are  making  in  business,  education  and  moral  ideals.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  leaders  of  both  races,  made  possible  by  definite  organ- 
izations, would  allay  prejudice,  dissipate  rumors,  and  make  possible  a 
spirit  of  genuine  sympathy." 

♦$♦♦$♦♦§♦ 
STATE  GOVERNORS  ADOPT  A  RACE  PROGRAM. 
Denver,   Colo.-At   the   annual   Conference   of  Governors  just  held 
here  race  problems  were  brought  before  the  body  by  a  committee  from 

mLTT  Sr°l0giCal  C°ngress-  The  committee  consisted  of 
Bishop  Bratton,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  and  President  of  the 
Congress;  J.  E.  McCullough,  its  Secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard 
Chairman  of  the  .Section  on  Race  Relations.  The  Congress,  in  its 
recent  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  to  control  mob  violence, 
.took  the  ground  that  race  problems  are  of  national  rather  than  sec- 
tional concern;  and  it  was  felt  if  a  policy  could  be  formulated  which 
could  be  indorsed  by  the  Governors  of  all  the  states  a  starting  point 
would  be  secured  from  which  the  whole  problem  might  be  worked  out 
along  common  lines. 

The  committee  stated  its  belief  that  "no  enduring  basis  of  goodwill 
between  white  and  colored  peoples  in  this  country  could  be  developed 
except  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice,  cooperation,  and  race 
integrity  ;  and  that  we  owe  it  to  posterity  "to  preserve  the  purity  of 
ur  democratic  ideals  expressed  in  the  American  Constitution,  as  well 
as  the  purity  of  the  blood  of  both  races." 
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The  three  items  of  the  program  are:  The  preventing  of  mob  vio- 
lence; safeguarding  the  Negro's  rights  of  citizenship;  promoting  closer 
cooperation  between  the  races. 

The  specific  suggestions  under  the  first  head  appear  very  inade- 
quate, as  nothing  is  said  of  punishing  mob  leaders:  but  an  honest 
carrying  out  of  the  rest  of  the  program  will  do  away  with  mobs  by 
changing  public  opinion.  This  includes,  under  the  second  head,  proper 
traveling  accommodations,  better  housing,  and  adequate  school  and 
recreational  facilities. 

The  real  strength  of  the  program  is  in  the  promotion  of  coopera- 
tion. If  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  two  races  can  be  brought  to 
know  one  another,  the  bogey  of  "social  equality"  will  vanish  and 
mutual  trust  and  respect  be  established.  Local  white  and  colored  com- 
mittees are  to  be  formed  to  consider  matters  of  common  interest — a 
policy  already  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  communities  in 
every  Southern  state.  The  employment  of  colored  physicians,  nurses, 
and  policemen  for  public  health  and  law-enforcement  among  Negroes 
is  recommended;  cooperation  with  all  constructive  agencies  of  both 
races;  and  the  appointment  by  each  Governor  of  a  standing  commis- 
sion to  study  the  race  situation  and  to  recommend  means  to  prevent 
friction  and  to  promote  goodwill.* 

This  program  was  adopted  in  whole,  and  with  hearty  recommenda- 
tion, by  all  the  Governors  present. 

A  BRAVE  SERMON  BY  A  BRAVE  MAN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

"In  the  closing  portion  of  his  sermon  he  asked  his  auditors  to  lay 
aside  their  prejudices  and  face  the  Negro  question  in  its  true  light. 

"  'Any  man  who  faces  West  End's  congregation  and  delivers  a 
speech  like  that  has  the  nerve  of  a  soldier;  it  was  the  bravest  sermon 
I  ever  heard  in  Nashville,'  one  of  his  members  said  in  passing  out 
after  the  final  hymn  had  been  sung." 

These  words  are  quoted  from  the  Nashville  American,  relative  to  a 
sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Stoves,  to  his  congregation  of 
the  West  End  Methodist  Church,  of  Nashville,  Sunday  morning,  Sep- 
tember 29.  This  church  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  the  city  and 
its  influence  is  powerful. 

Dr.  Stoves  took  from  the  third  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew  the  following  words  and  made  them  his  text:  "You  learn 
to  read  the  sky;  yet  you  are  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times." 
The  minister  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  disquieting  social  con- 
ditions of  the  times.  When  he  reached  the  Negro  question,  he  proved 
his  courage  by  refusing  to  avoid  the  subject  or  to  attempt  to  dismiss 

*The  value  of  this  whole  news  item  is  definitely  enhanced  by  the  two 
paragraphs  above. — Editor. 
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it  with  a  conventional  platitude  and  wave  of  the  hand.  He  met  it 
boldly  and  said: 

"The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  concerning  conditions  which  are 
nation-wide;  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  a  matter  which  is  sectional. 
Blind  indeed  is  the  man  who  fails  to  see  that  the  South  is  faced  again 
with  the  Negro  problem  and  this  time  the  situation  is  more  acute 
than  ever  before. 

"We  have  settled  this  question  several  times,  but  it  must  not  have 
been  settled  right.  For  when  a  matter  is  adjusted  properly  that  ends 
it.    The  Negro  is  not  talking  much  these  days,  but  he  is  thinking. 

"Negro  Is  Disappointed. 

"The  fact  that  he  is  so  quiet  has  led  some  people  to  inquire  as  to 
his  thoughts.  They  have  discovered  that  he  is  more  dissatisfied  than 
ever  before.  This  dissatisfaction  is  the  product  of  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment. 

"He  believed,  after  the  way  he  conducted  himself  during  the  late 
war,  his  lot  would  have  been  made  more  bearable.  He  recalls  that 
the  young  Negro  went  to  France  the  same  as  the  young  white  man 
and  the  Negroes  left  at  home,  old  and  young,  supported  the  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross,  bought  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Stamps, 
ajid  did  everything  else  that  anyone  else  did  to  help  win  the  war. 

"Yet  it  seems  to  him  that  all  parties  involved  in  the  great  struggle 
have  had  their  conditions  bettered  save  the  Negro  of  America.  I  am 
simply  stating  what  he  says  and  thinks.  There  are  some  things  that 
he  wants,  and  some  things  that  he  does  not  want. 

"What  Negro  Wants. 

"He  does  not  want  the  social  mingling  of  the  races.  The  last  thing 
he  wants  is  amalgamation.  The  amalgamation  we  have  had  thus  far 
does  not  come  from  the  Negro  man. 

"He  does  want  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  our  courts  that 
any  other  man  receives. 

"He  believes  that  when  he  qualifies  himself  he  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

"He  claims  that  the  state  should  afford  him  the  same  privilege  to 
educate  his  children  that  it  gives  to  the  white  man. 

"When  he  pays  the  same  railroad  fare  as  does  the  white  man,  he 
thinks  he  should  have  the  same  accommodations.  That  is,  the  car 
which  has  been  set  apart  for  his  use  ought  to  be  as  clean  and  com- 
fortable as  any  other. 

"I  am  stating  what  the  Negro  has  said  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  put 
myself  on  record  as  saying  that  I  think  his  claims  are  just.  You  may 
not  agree  with  me,  but  I  beg  you  to  go  away  from  here  to  think  of 
these  things  dispassionately.  Lay  aside  your  prejudices  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  South  as  you  study  this  question. 
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"You  may  be  inclined  to  throw  this  off  by  saying:  'If  the  Negro 
doesn't  like  the  way  he  is  being  treated,  let  him  help  himself.' 

"No!  no!  he  can't  help  himself.  He  does  not  know  how.  If  he 
tries  he  will  make  it  bad  for  you  and  worse  for  himself.  He  is  the 
weaker  race. 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  humanity  I  ask  you,  ought  not  the  strong 
to  help  the  weak? 

"Treat  the  Negro  half  right,  and  he  is  the  best  common  laborer  in 
the  world.    And  what  would  he  be  if  we  would  treat  him  wholly  right? 

"My  prayer  is  that  the  best  element  of  white  men  and  the  best 
element  of  Negro  men  come  together  and  work  out  this  proposition  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned."* 


*Few  utterances  made  by  white  people  in  the  South  have  caused  so  much 
appreciative  comment  from  colored  people  as  has  this  sermon ;  and  it  has 
definitely  increased  their  goodwill  and  confidence  in  the  whites. 


FOR  THE  EYES  OF  FISK  S  OLDER  CHILDREN 

FAMILIAR  SCENES  AT  FISK  UNIVERSITY 
One  of  the  "Sweet  Magnolias"  in  front  of  Livingstone  Hall. 
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LAW  AND  ORDER  LEAGUES  BOOSTED. 
State  Association   Backs   Stand  of  Governor  on   Mobs. 

Establishment  of  Law  and  Order  Leagues  in  all  communities  as 
soon  as  possible  was  urged  Tuesday  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  Law  and  Order  League  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Advocating  better 
relationship  between  the  races,  the  meeting  indorsed  the  stand  taken 
by  Governor  Roberts  against  mob  violence. 

The  League  was  assisted  in  deliberation  by  representative  men, 
especially  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  C.  A.  Craig,  who  invited  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  throughout  the  state,  and  the  remedies  therefor. 

Speeches  were  made  by  President  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee;  John  E.  Edgerton,  President  of  the  Tennessee  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  Prof.  W.  R.  Webb,  Rev.  W.  W.  Alexander,  of 
Atlanta;  Mrs.  John  M.  Kenny,  Hon.  R.  L.  Peck,  of  Springfield;  and 
John  H.  DeWitt. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Secretary,  presented  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  League  since  the  state  meeting  of  last  year  and  outlined  plans  by 
which  its  effectiveness  and  influence  could  be  promoted.  The  feature 
of  the  session  was  a  stirring  address  by  Governor  A.  H.  Roberts  out- 
lining in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  his  attitude  to  lawlessness 
and  mob  violence,  and  pledging  for  the  organized  support  of  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Many  Cities  Represented. 

Besides  those  who  spoke,  there  were  present  James  I.  Finney,  editor 
of  the  Columbia  Herald;  Albert  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  Senator  Frank  Griffin,  Tiptonville;  Nixon  Nickard,  Cum- 
berland City;  Prof.  Harry  Clark,  University  of  Tennessee;  Pitt  Henslee, 
Dickson;  S.  A.  Breazele,  Harriman;  J.  C.  Rainey,  Paris;  W.  B.  Romine, 
Pulaski;  Epps  Hord,  Murfreesboro;  H.  K.  Bryson,  Franklin;  A.  B. 
Broadbent,  Clarksville,  and  the  following  from  Nashville:  Dr.  Carey 
E.  Morgan,  Rabbi  Lewinthal,  Judge  G.  N.  Tillman,  John  R.  Aust, 
President  Bruce  R.  Payne,  President  F.  A.  McKenzie,  Lee  J.  Loventhal, 
W.  D.  Weatherford,  H.  G.  Hart,  W.  H.  Lambeth,  Arch  Trawick  and 
Mrs.  Arch  Trawick,  C.  E.  Hawkins,  Prof.  Smith,  E.  E.  Miller. 

It  was  felt  that  another  meeting  should  be  held  at  an  early  date, 
to  which  should  be  invited  the  representatives  of  every  organization 
,and  every  interest  in  the  state,  so  that  an  even  larger  number  might 
be  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  hour.  A  committee  composed  of 
John  E.  Edgerton,  President  Morgan,  James  I.  Finney,  President 
Payne,  Hon.  R.  L.  Peck,  President  O'Conner,  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  Lee  J.  Loventhal,  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  such  a 
neeting. 
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The  following  statement  was  given  to  the  public,  signed  by  every 
one  who  was  present: 

"We  reaffirm,  with  increased  conviction  and  force,  the  declaration 
against  lawlessness  and  mob  violence  made  at  the  organization  of  the 
League,  March  18,  1919.  While  the  purpose  of  the  organization  may 
have  been  obscured  in  the  triumphant  months  of  the  late  war,  events 
since  the  armistice  have  greatly  emphasized  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  state  League.  The  unrest  and  violence  now  reigning  throughout 
the  country  should  cause  serious  men  to  take  counsel  and  to  act.  At 
a  time  when  the  very  foundations  of  our  society  are  threatened,  law 
and  order  should  be  the  slogan  of  all  patriotic  men. 

Patriots  Are  Challenged. 

"The  situation,  national  and  local,  discouraging  as  it  may  seem,  is 
really  a  challenge  to  determine  patriots.  It  is  no  time  to  be  unduly 
optimistic  or  indifferent  or  pessimistic.  It  is  time  to  meet  disloyalty 
to  constituted  authority  with  the  force  of  organized  opinion  and  action. 
Mob  violence  is  not  the  remedy  for  any  crime;  legal  methods  and  the 
majesty  of  the  law  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  Violence  of  any 
kind  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  any  injustice,  real  or  apparent,  in 
a  democracy.  Political  and  orderly  methods  are  the  only  justifiable 
means  by  which  injustice  should  be  overthrown. 

"We  rejoice  that  in  this  critical  time  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  is 
determined  to  use  every  power  at  his  command  to  let  law  take  its 
course  and  to  suppress  mob  violence.  His  words  during  the  campaign 
and  his  championship  of  the  new  state  police  system  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  prompt  action,  which  on  several  occasions  has  saved  a  threat- 
ening situation.  He  has  been  aided  by  individual  officers  who  have 
bravely  met  the  passion  of  enraged  mobs.  All  good  men  should  unite 
in  the  support  of  these  officers  of  the  law  and  should  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  other  officers  to  follow  their  example. 

"There  is  imperative  need  that  all  agencies  should  unite  in  a  strong, 
aggressive  propaganda  for  the  development  of  right  public  opinion. 
Editors,  business  men,  teachers,  ministers,  laboring  men,  and  all  other 
leaders  of  organizations  and  institutions  should  take  every  opportunity 
to  speak  out  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

"To  these  ends  it  is  important  that  local  Law  and  Order  Leagues 
should  be  organized  in  as  many  communities  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. They  should  be  non-political  and  non-sectarian.  Through  a 
strong  executive  committee  of  each  local  organization  a  consistent 
and  definite  effort  may  be  directed  to  strengthen  the  officers  of  the 
law;  to  provide  for  wise  publicity  through  the  press  and  the  church 
and  the  school.  They  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
cooperating  with  the  officers  of  the  law  in  preparing  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise. 
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Cooperation  Is  Asked. 

"While  there  is  danger  from  other  sources,  we  need  especially  to 
have  in  mind  always  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  races. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to  encour- 
age cooperation  between  the  best  of  both  races  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  and  for  the  improvement  of  backward  people.  It  is  imperative 
that  in  each  community  committees  of  both  races  should  meet  together 
to  consider  all  aspects  of  this  delicate  situation.  We  should  make  dis- 
tinction between  the  criminal  Negro  and  the  increasing  number  of 
Negroes  who  are  making  steady  progress  in  morality,  in  education, 
and  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  welfare.  We  desire  to  show  the 
Negroes  that  the  liberal  Southern  white  man  is  really  his  best  friend, 
and  that  the  South  is  the  best  place  in  which  he  may  live.  To  do  this, 
we  must  stand  resolutely  for  improvement  in  his  education,  sanitation, 
recreation  and  general  living  conditions.  We  must  especially  see  to 
it  that  he  has  protection  under  the  laws  and  from  violence  of  all  kinds. 
In  all  efforts  for  the  enforcement  of  law  there  should  be  stern  and 
impartial  dealings  with  the  lawless  of  both  races. 

"Realizing  the  responsibility  that  we  have  ourselves  accepted,  and 
that  is  demanded  by  prevailing  conditions,  we  desire  to  manifest  such 
sympathy  and  such  justice  as  are  characteristic  of  this  high  respon- 
sibility. 

"We  have  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficult  task  that  we  set  before  our- 
selves in  the  prevention  of  violence  and  in  the  bringing  about  of  a 
better  relationship  between  the  two  races.  It  is  a  long,  hard  fight, 
but  we  must  win.  Even  an  approximation  to  ideal  conditions  can  be 
gained  only  by  gradual  improvements.  It  behooves  all  wise,  well- 
balanced,  thoughtful  men  to  have  determination,  patience  and  faith." — 
Nashville  Tennessean,  September  17,  1919. 

.§.  ♦$♦  «|» 

METHODISTS  AGAIN  SCORE  MOB  VIOLENCE. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Methodist  ministers 
of  the  Nashville  district  at  their  conference  Monday: 

"We  reaffirm  our  unalterable  opposition  to  mob  violence  in  all  its 
forms.  The  majesty  of  the  law  must  be  upheld  at  any  cost.  In  these 
days  of  unrest  and  violence,  sober,  calm,  strong  men  must  take  an 
aggressive  stand  against  lawlessness  in  all  its  forms,  and  especially 
against  the  disorder  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  words  and  deeds 
of  reckless  groups  and  mobs. 

"We  approve  the  determination  of  the  officials  of  the  Tennessee 
Law  and  Order  League  to  organize  local  leagues  to  combat  lawlessness 
in  our  several  communities  and  we  pledge  them  our  earnest  support. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  relation  between  the  white  and  the  black  races 
is  the  source  of  much  passion  and  prejudice,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
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that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cultivate  cooperation  between  the 
better  element  of  the  races  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  for  the 
improvement  of  backward  people. 

"We  therefore  favor  appointing  committees  from  both  races  to 
study  conditions  and  to  make  plans  for  mutual  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

"Since  the  Christian  spirit  is  the  one  great  means  by  which  the 
objects  shall  be  attained,  we  would  ourselves,  through  our  sermons 
and  personal  influence,  develop  the  right  public  sentiment.  We  should 
at  all  times  take  the  opportunity  to  inform  ourselves  of  conditions, 
and  read  such  material  as  may  be  available." — Nashville  Tennessean, 
September  16,  1919. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LAW  AND  ORDER  WEEK  URGED  BY  STATE  LEAGUE. 

Governor  Roberts  has  been  requested  to  set  aside  by  proclamation 
the  week  of  October  26  to  November  1  as  "Law  and  Order  Week." 

The  request  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted  Tuesday 
by  the  Tennessee  Law  and  Order  League,  which  met  in  conference  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  State  Capitol.  Pastors  are  asked  to  give 
special  sermons  on  law  and  order  Sunday,  November  2. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  following  a  long  discussion  of  the 
recent  riots,  race  disturbances  and  general  unrest  that  have  occurred 
over  the  country  recently.  The  conference  recommended  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  National  Guard  of  the  state, 
authorities  were  urged  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  respective 
departments  and  all  forces  of  the  state  government  were  urged  to  exert 
every  effort  toward  the  suppression  of  lawlessness. 

Committee  of  Fifteen  Named. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  by  Chairman  John  E.  Edger- 
ton,  of  Lebanon,  to  execute  the  recommendations  of  the  conference,  as 
follows:  C.  A.  Craig,  Nashville;  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  Nashville;  Newt 
White,  Pulaski;  L.  L.  Allen,  Nashville;  J.  I.  Finney,  Columbia;  Colonel 
Berry,  Nashville;  Colonel  Spence,  Knoxville;  Bolton  Smith,  Memphis; 
B.  R.  Payne,  Nashville;  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  Knoxville;  F.  A.  Carter, 
Sweetwater;  T.  C.  Thompson,  Chattanooga;  Adjt.-Gen.  E.  B.  Sweeney, 
Nashville,  and  Percy  Maddin,  Nashville.  Chairman  Edgerton  was  also 
asked  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  committee  met,  elected  Mr.  Edger- 
ton, Chairman;  James  I.  Finney,  Vice-Chairman;  and  Dr.  Mims,  Secre- 
tary. The  committee  will  begin  immediately  plans  for  holding  similar 
law  and  order  conferences  in  Knoxville  and  Memphis  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  resolutions 
presented    and   three-minute    discussions    of   the    situation    in    various 
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parts  of  the  state.  Colonel  Berry  and  Colonel  Spence  spoke  briefly 
from  the  standpoint  of  soldiers.  Each  urged  immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  and  equip  the  National  Guard. 

Object  to  Guardsmen. 

Adjutant-General  Sweeney  complained  that  there  are  certain  corpo- 
rations in  this  state  which  refuse  to  employ  anyone  who  belongs  to  the 
National  Guard.  He  condemned  this  unpatriotic  stand  taken  by  the 
corporations,  and  at  his  request  the  conference  voted  its  disapproval  of 
any  corporation  or  concern  refusing  to  employ  a  man  because  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Guard. 

Dr.  Carson,  of  Knoxville,  declared  reports  of  the  recent  riot  in 
Knoxville  were  exaggerated.  He  declared  there  was  not  a  single  re- 
spectable man  in  the  mob  which  caused  the  disturbance,  and  that  those 
who  did  take  part  in  the  riot  went  to  the  jail,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  lynching  the  Negro,  as  to  get  the  booze  stored  in  the  jail 
and  to  release  their  friends  who  were  confined  there. 

A  feature  of  the  morning  session  of  the  League  was  an  address  by 
Governor  Roberts  pledging  his  official  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
League  to  suppress  lawlessness.  "We  are  ready  to  exhaust  every 
resource  of  Tennessee,  men  and  money,  to  maintain  the  majesty  of 
the  law,"  said  the  Governor. 

Blames  Foreign-Born. 

Governor  Roberts  asserted  that  the  foreign-born  are  responsible  for 
lawlessness  that  has  swept  the  country.  He  commended  the  act  of  the 
recent  Legislature,  which  forbids  anyone  who  has  not  become  natural- 
ized from  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  declaring  aliens  have  no  place 
in  our  institutions  unless  they  are  loyal  to  the  Republic. 

Governor  Roberts  said  crime  is  becoming  organized  in  Tennessee 
and  that  it  will  take  the  organized  efforts  of  the  more  substantial  ele- 
ment to  combat  its  menace.  The  Governor  said  he  understood  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  state  bootleggers  had  organized  to  the  point  of 
adopting  by-laws. 

Chairman  John  Edgerton  and  Dr.  Ellington,  Negro  member  of  the 
Baptist  Publishing  Board  here,  also  spoke. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference  follow  in  full: 

Resolutions  in  Full. 

"The  official  representatives  of  practically  every  state-wide  organ- 
ization in  Tennessee,  in  a  conference  of  law  and  order  held  at  the 
Capitol,  Tuesday,  October  14,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  decla- 
ration of  principles  and  program  of  action: 

"First.  It  cannot  be  said  too  often  or  with  too  great  emphasis  that 
mob  violence,  whether  it  expresses  itself  in  lynching,  in  riots,  or  in 
any  other  form,  is  unjustifiable  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  and 
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is  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  American  Government.  Recent 
outrageous  manifestations  of  the  mob  spirit  make  all  the  more  evident 
the  recklessness  and  the  brutality  of  the  mob.  In  spite  of  the  growing 
frequency  of  such  organized  lawlessness,  of  the  indifference  of  many 
citizens  with  regard  to  the  danger  to  every  community,  and  the  pessi- 
mism of  others  who  regard  all  agitation  and  action  futile,  we  reso- 
lutely set  ourselves  to  combat  this  spirit  of  violence  and  resistence  to 
constituted  authority.  The  very  gravity  of  the  situation  is  a  challenge 
to  the  patriotism  of  all  good  citizens,  and  calls  for  united  public  senti- 
ment and  action. 

Unrest  is  Disease  Symptom. 

"Second.  The  present  unrest,  the  disregard  of  law,  the  opposition 
to  constituted  authority  are  symptoms  of  a  disease  that  unless  checked 
will  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  civil  structure.  Any  gov- 
ernment that  is  too  weak  to  enforce  order  cannot  justify  its  existence. 
While  we  deplore  all  the  lawlessness,  we  are  now  especially  concerned 
with  the  abrogation  of  all  law.  Of  what  avail  is  the  great  victory  in 
the  recent  war  if  every  ideal  for  which  we  fought  is  to  be  challenged 
by  men  who  advocate  principles  that  are  a  menace  to  all  organized 
society?  The  reverence  to  the  Constitution  is  futile  if  a  cardinal  part 
of  that  Constitution — namely,  the  right  of  every  citizen  and  of  every 
human  being  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  is  to  be  ruthlessly  violated. 
The  inalienable  right  of  every  American  citizen  to  work  when  and 
where  he  will,  to  have  control  of  his  property,  and  to  have  protection 
under  the  law  cannot  be  questioned  without  destroying  the  welfare  of 
all  the  people  everywhere.  Any  amendment  or  any  reservation  made 
in  this  charter  of  liberty  should  be  vigorously  opposed. 

Proclamation  is  Urged. 

"Third.  Because  we  believe  these  principles  to  be  self-evident,  we 
hereby  request  Governor  Roberts,  who  both  by  word  and  by  deed  has 
committed  himself  unreservedly  to  their  championship,  to  set  aside  by 
proclamation  the  week  of  October  26  to  November  1  as  Law  and  Order 
Week  in  Tennessee.  To  the  end  that  every  element  and  every  interest 
represented  in  this  conference  shall  exert  itself  in  crystallized  public 
sentiment,  we  recommend  that  the  Mayors  of  various  cities  issue 
proclamations,  that  on  Sunday,  November  2,  every  preacher  in  the 
state  shall  preach  a  special  sermon  on  law  and  order,  that  at  every 
county  seat  on  some  day  of  the  week  a  public  meeting  shall  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  public  sentiment,  that  in  every  school  and 
college  at  some  time  during  the  week  this  subject  shall  be  presented, 
that  newspapers  in  their  editorials  and  news  columns  shall  give  full 
publicity  to  this  cause,  that  every  club  and  organization  of  any  kind 
shall  declare  itself  in  resolution,  that  every  Judge  in  the  state  shall 
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deliver  a  special  charge  under  circumstances  that  will  reach  the  larg- 
est number  of  officers  of  the  law  and  the  public. 

"Such  concerted  and  concentrated  efforts  will,  we  believe,  accom- 
plish  much,  but  it  must  be  followed  by  organization  in  every  com- 
munity that  will  carry  on  the  work  begun.  We  indorse  the  action  of 
the  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Law  and  Order  League  in  organizing 
local  leagues,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  promotion  of  such  organ- 
izations, whether  they  be  called  Law  and  Order  Leagues,  or  Citizens' 
Committees,  or  by  any  other  name  that  may  best  suit  local  conditions. 
They  should  be  non-political  and  non-factional.  Through  a  strong 
executive  committee  of  each  local  organization  a  consistent  and  definite 
effort  should  be  directed  to  strengthen  the  officers  of  the  law  and  to 
provide  whatever  reinforcement  in  the  way  of  men  and  material  forces 
may  be  necessary.  They  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
cooperating  with  these  officers  in  preparing  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise. 

Laud  State  Police  Act. 

"All  these  efforts  will  be  in  vain  unless  officers  of  the  law  are  brave 
and  determined  and  prepared  to  combat  the  mob.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  last  Legislature  for  providing  a  state  police,  which  has 
already  proved  its  value  in  preserving  order.  The  number  and  equip- 
ment of  this  state  guard  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  commend  the  action  of  certain  Mayors  in  providing  volunteer 
police  to  be  called  upon  in  emergency.  We  commend  the  Sheriffs  of 
Knox  and  Shelby  counties  in  successfully  resisting  mobs  bent  upon 
revenge  and  the  courts  of  these  counties  in  bringing  to  swift  trial 
those  charged  with  grave  crimes.  By  such  prompt  and  effective  action 
by  the  officers  and  the  court,  and  by  the  development  of  a  strong  and 
aggressive  public  sentiment  to  inspire  and  reinforce  such  action  we 
may  expect  the  reign  of  law  and  order  in  this  state.  To  support  this 
program  we  pledge  ourselves  individually,  even  to  the  point  of  life 
itself. 

"We  recommend  that  the  chairman  of  this  conference  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  execute  these  recommendations: 
Newton  H.  White,  Pulaski;  Edwin  Mims,  Nashville;  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
Nashville;  T.  C.  Thompson,  Chattanooga;  Gary  F.  Spence,  Knoxville; 
W.  B.  Turner,  Columbia;  Bolton  Smith,  Memphis." — Nashville  Tennes- 
sean,  October  15,  1919. 

♦  *S»  ♦ 

The  September  number  of  the  Southern  Workman  (published  by 
the  Hampton  Institute  Press)  publishes  several  articles  containing 
constructive  suggestions  in  regard  to  possible  methods  of  preventing 
race  riots.  One  of  these  is  a  dignified  and  well-thought-out  statement 
of  the  Negro's  maximum  and  minimum  demands,  if  he  is  to  live  in  a 
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democracy,  by  Isaac  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Fisk  University  News.  An- 
other is  an  editorial  signed  by  the  principal  of  Hampton  Institute, 
suggesting  as  preventive  measures  the  formation  of  committees  of 
adjustment,  swift  penalties  for  offenders  of  both  races,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  injustices  and  discriminations  against  the  Negro  race. — 
Southern  Workman — Editor's  Sheet. 

•§»    »£•    ♦£♦ 

A  NEW  NOTE. 

The  utterances  below  from  a  Southern  white  clergymen,  of  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  sounds  a  note 
that  one  is  not  accustomed  to  hearing: 

RACIAL  SUPREMACY. 

I  heard  a  public  man  recently  argue  with  fine  oratorical  effect  that 
God  has  climaxes  everywhere:  A  climax  in  the  heavens,  for  the  sun 
is  king;  a  climax  among  birds,  for  the  eagle  is  king;  a  climax  among 
animals,  for  the  lion  is  king;  and  a  climax  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  king. 

As  that  stands  alone  there  is  a  false  note  in  it,  though  it  is  unfair 
to  judge  it  alone,  since  the  speech  as  a  whole  was  in  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  friendly  to  the  smaller  races. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  ground  for  misunderstanding  and  false  teach- 
ing in  such  a  statement. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  certainly  at  this  time  upon  the  throne,  but  it 
is  a  shallow  and  thoughtless  man  who  would  make  it  an  occasion  for 
boasting.  The  very  processes  and  purposes  of  his  upliftment  rather 
make  it  a  time  for  dedication  to  a  high  and  holy  calling.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  king,  because  in  his  personal  and  national  life  he  has 
achieved  the  clearest  notion  of  what  government  ought  to  mean.  He 
is  king  because  he  has  unhorsed  kings.  He  is  king  because  he  has 
perceived  the  law  that  all  power,  all  authority,  all  knowledge,  all 
wealth  must  be  bent  to  the  common  good.  And  if  he  has  come  by 
that  path,  he  has  come  for  that  purpose.  He  has  been  lifted  up  in 
order  that  he  shall  serve  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Now  when  he  forgets 
how  and  why  he  has  been  exalted,  that  hour  shall  he  begin  to  fall. 

The  old  Roman  in  his  day  said  exactly  the  thing  that  we  are  prone 
to  say  now.  But  he  forgot  the  processes  and  the  purposes  of  his 
upliftment,  and  today  he  is  "one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre."  Germany 
first  astonished  the  world  with  her  boasting  and  then  sickened  the 
world  with  her  arrogance  and  cruelty  in  victory  and  her  pusillanimous 
cowardice  and  whining  in  defeat.  Verily  pride  goeth  before  a  fall 
and  an  haughty  spirit  before  destruction.  Germany  erased  the  word 
service  from  her  charter  and  she  "fell  as  Lucifer  fell." 

"Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." 
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If  we  can  occupy  our  kingly  place  in  that  spirit,  then  all  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  us.  If  not,  we,  too,  must  take  our  place  in  the 
sad  procession  of  the  nations  that  are  lost. 

If  America  dominates  the  League  of  Nations,  it  must  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  service  of  our  weaker  brothers 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  America  excludes  other  peoples 
from  her  shores,  it  must  be  that  we  shall  have  a  little  more  time  and 
a  little  better  chance  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  fullest  and  the 
widest  service.  If  America  keeps  the  Negro  from  voting,  it  must  be 
not  because  he  is  black  and  we  are  white.  It  must  be  because  he  is 
not  yet  ready  and  his  interests  and  the  interests  of  our  country  and 
his  will  be  better  served  by  a  longer  preparation.  White  and  black 
alike  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  the  conditions  and  when  those  condi- 
tions are  met,  white  and  black  alike  ought  to  enjoy  the  franchises  of 
their  country.  The  shibboleth,  "white  supremacy,"  will  become  a 
stench  in  the  nostrils  of  Almighty  God,  unless  deep  down  it  shall  refer 
to  character  and  fitness,  and  unless  we  who  enjoy  it  shall  be  able  to 
say  with  Jesus  Christ:  "I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth." — 
Henry  M.  Edmonds,  in  Birmingham   (Ala.)   Age-Herald,  July  20,  1919. 

LOUISIANA  REPORTS  PROGRESS. 

In  the  address,  "Some  Problems  in  the  Education  of  the  Negro  in 
the  South  and  How  We  Are  Trying  to  Meet  Them  in  Louisiana,"  Prof. 
Leo  M.  Favrot,  State  Agent  of  Rural  Schools  for  Negroes  in  Louisiana, 
said  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  25,  1919,  among  other  things: 

"Secondly:  As  a  son  of  Louisiana,  I  am  proud  that  the  small 
beginning  that  our  state  has  made  toward  providing  public  school 
facilities  for  its  colored  youth  has  attracted  your  attention  and 
prompted  you  to  invite  a  representative  from  Louisiana  to  speak  about 
the  signs  of  progress  in  our  state.  Louisiana  is  necessarily  modest. 
If  at  any  time  she  dare  raise  her  voice  outside  of  her  own  borders  to 
boast  even  in  the  slightest  degree  of  her  educational  achievements, 
someone  is  always  ready  to  rise  and  promptly  remind  her  of  her 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder — the  most  illiterate  state  in  the 
Union.  But,  following  this  irritating  reminder,  she  smoothes  her 
roughened  feathers  and  derives  untold  comfort  from  the  thought  that 
it  is  better  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  looking  upward,  reaching 
upward,  and  moving  upward,  than  it  is  to  be  at  or  near  the  top  stand- 
ing still  or  slipping  downward." 

But  when  the  speaker  began  telling  of  some  of  the  things  that 
were  being  done  in  his  state,  he  proved  that  he  had  the  right  to  speak. 
He  said,  further: 
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"Beauregard  Parish,  for  example,  is  spending  $35,000  on  six  two 
and  three-teacher  schools.  Terrebonne  Parish,  which  never  owned 
one  dollar's  worth  of  colored  school  property,  is  completing  the  first 
of  nine  schoolhouses  on  which  that  parish  will  spend  $20,000.  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  is  putting  $10,000  into  a  village  school  building 
five  miles  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  giving  more  than  $1,000  in  addi- 
tion for  rural  school  buildings.  St.  Mary,  a  sugar  parish  like  Terre- 
bonne, has  just  set  aside  $6,000  to  stimulate  and  aid  in  the  building 
of  colored  schoolhouses.  Natchitoches  Parish,  which  had  never  in- 
vested any  money  in  permanent  improvement  for  colored  schools,  now 
has  on  a  building  program  involving  the  expenditure  of  $6,000  public 
tax  money  in  seven  houses  in  rural  districts.  Tangipahoa  Parish  is 
spending  this  summer  $4,000  for  school  buildings,  and  has  just  budg- 
eted $11,000  for  the  operation  of  colored  schools  next  session  where 
that  parish  spent  only-  $2,400  last  session.  All  of  the  above  represent 
contributions  from  public  taxes. 

"Caddo,  Bienville,  Lincoln,  Morehouse,  Bossier,  Winn  and  East  Car- 
roll parishes  have  each  invested  during  the  past  two  years  in  the 
building  of  from  four  to  eight  rural  schoolhouses.  In  these  latter 
parishes,  as  in  some  of  the  first  named,  the  colored  people  are  doing 
a  large  part  in  contributing  toward  the  building  program  and  they 
are  taking  the  money  out  of  their  pockets.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  is 
contributing  toward  all  of  these  buildings.  Public  school  authorities 
are  supporting  better  schools  in  the  new  buildings  erected,  and  bearing 
an  increasingly  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment. 

"Our  large  centers  have  not  been  inactive.  Shreveport,  Baton 
Rouge  and  Alexandria  have  each  within  the  past  two  years  completed 
modern,  permanent  brick  buildings  for  the  colored  schools.  The  city 
of  Lake  Charles,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  six  months  ago  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $200,000  for  school  buildings  with  the  proviso  that  $150,- 
000  of  this  amount  would  be  expended  in  providing  ample  school 
facilities  for  its  colored  youth.  This  bond  issue  carried  by  a  vote  of 
six  to  one.  Not  only  are  the  large  centers  providing  better  buildings 
and  equipment,  but  in  the  last  two  years  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  building  up  high  schools  for  colored  children.  The  cities  of 
Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans  and  Shreveport  have  high  schools  with 
standard  four-year  courses.  Three  years  ago  there  were  not  fifty  col- 
ored pupils  in  public  high  schools  in  Louisiana.  Last  session  there 
were  736  high  school  students.  Several  schools,  including  the  parish 
training  schools,  offer  at  least  two  years  of  high  school  work. 

"All  of  these  evidences  of  the  increased  interest  in  public  education 
for  colored  children  have  been  the  result  of  many  factors.  Perhaps 
no  factor  in  this  development  has  been  more  potent  than  the  strong 
personality  and  commanding  influence  of  our  State  Superintendent, 
T.  H.  Harris.  It  is  he  who  has  continuously  advocated  at  least  an 
elementary   public   school   education   for   all   the   children   of   all   the 
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people  and  a  square  deal  for  the  colored  children.  After  the  passage 
of  the  constitutional  amendments  last  November  providing  more  funds 
for  public  education,  Superintendent  Harris  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  parish  superintendents  and  school  board  members  setting  forth  the 
paramount  educational  needs  of  the  state.  This  circular  letter  con- 
tained the  following  paragraph: 

"  'We  have  neglected  the  education  of  the  Negro  children  in  past 
years.  Our  neglect  has  been  due  in  part  to  inadequate  school  funds. 
We  have  had  scarcely  enough  money  to  support  one  system  of  schools, 
and  we  elected  to  spend  the  most  of  the  funds  on  the  white  schools. 
Our  inattention  to  the  education  of  the  Negro  children  can  no  longer 
be  excused  on  those  grounds.  We  are  in  position  now  to  do  much 
better  in  the  field  of  education,  and  I  urge  strongly  that  it  should  be 
our  purpose  to  provide  good  schools  for  the  children  of  the  Negro 
race.  To  do  this  we  shall  have  to  build  many  schoolhouses,  largely 
increase  the  teaching  force,  pay  the  teachers  living  salaries,  and  make 
the  school  term  much  longer.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  launch 
out  upon  this  program,  for  I  believe  sound  intelligence  makes  for 
peace  and  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  that  ignorance  is  the  one 
great  obstacle  to  progress,  good  will  and  plenty,  and  that  the  ignorant 
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Negro  is  as  much  a  menace  in  any  community  as  the  ignorant  white 
man. 

"  'We  called  on  the  Negro  recently  when  the  ideals  of  civilization 
were  at  stake,  and  how  nobly  did  he  respond?  He  threw  his  labor, 
his  money  and  his  blood  into  the  scales  on  the  side  of  right  and  hu- 
manity— his  record  in  the  war  is  one  that  the  entire  Nation  is  proud 
of.  In  the  face  of  such  loyalty  to  his  country  when  the  country  sorely 
needed  his  labor  and  his  blood,  we  cannot  afford  to  withhold  educa- 
tional privileges  from  his  children.  If  you  will  consider  this  question 
seriously,  and  without  prejudice,  I  believe  you  will  reach  the  decision 
that  it  is  essential  to  perfect  plans  having  in  view  to  provide  good 
schools  for  the  Negro  children.' 

"When  a  state  has  for  its  superintendent  of  public  education  a  man 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  in  such  a  large 
measure  that  they  want  to  make  him  Governor,  but  a  man  who  con- 
siders his  job  bigger  than  the  job  of  a  mere  Governor,  the  educational 
interests  of  that  state  are  in  safe  hands." 

"This  in  brief  is  our  program.  We  cannot  boast  of  achievements, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  are  facing  in  the  right  direction.  Some  of 
the  figures  quoted  may  seem  pitifully  small  and  inadequate  to  you. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  is  not  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  it  is  large 
by  comparison  with  the  $1,000  or  $100  or  nothing.  It  is  not  our  wish 
to  lead  anyone  to  be  over-optimistic.  We  have  no  hope  that  next 
year,  or  even  the  next  five  years,  will  give  the  colored  child  the  oppor- 
tunity it  should  have.  But  if  within  twelve  months  the  minimum 
salary  paid  teachers  can  be  raised  from  $20  to  $35,  if  the  minimum 
school  term  can  be  made  six  months  in  the  rural  districts,  if  30,000 
more  children  are  brought  into  school,  if  the  value  of  colored  public 
school  property  increases  by  $300,000,  we'll  feel  that  we  have  cause  for 
rejoicing." 

H$»       «§»      ♦£♦ 

THE  POWER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Let  us  face  the  facts:  If  the  Negro  secures  the  adoption  of  his 
maximum  program  of  progress,  it  will  be  when  and  because  public 
opinion  adopts  it  for  him.  If  a  city  in  the  South  or  in  the  North 
makes  life  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  for  the  Negro,  it  is  because  the 
public  opinion  of  that  place  demands  it;  if  a  state  gives  better  pro- 
tection to  the  Negro  than  heretofore,  it  will  be  when  and  because 
public  opinion  depands  it;  if  mob  rule  is  superseded  by  the  reign  of 
law,  it  will  be  when  and  because  public  opinion  decrees  it;  if  the 
highest  privileges  of  manhood  in  this  country  are  given  to  the  Negro, 
it  will  be  when  the  public  opinion  of  the  Nation  decides  that  it  must 
be  so.  Legislatures,  Congress,  municipal  and  public  service  corpora- 
tions are  but  instruments   of  the   public  will,   moving  when   and   as 
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public  opinion  commands.  The  case  of  the  American  Negro,  then, 
must  be  pleaded  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  in  the  South,  in  the 
North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West.  It  must  be  pleaded,  first  of  all,  by 
the  life  of  the  Negro;  by  his  patriotism;  by  his  economic,  intellectual, 
and  moral  contributions  to  American  life;  by  circumspect  conduct;  by 
a  patience  which  must,  at  last,  put  injustice  and  caste  to  shame.  And 
then  with  these  as  the  background,  the  Negro's  case  must  be  pleaded 
by  the  written  and  oral  word  from  his  own  race  who  may  be  inclined 
to  help  him — pleaded  in  season  and  out  of  season  before  the  con- 
science and  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. — Isaac  Fisher,  in 
the  Southern  Workman. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 

WHAT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OWE  THE  COLLEGES. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Col- 
ored Schools  by  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  President 
of  Fisk  University. 
(As  reported  in  the  National  Note-Book.) 

I  trust  that  this  audience  will  permit  me  to  state  just  how  it  came 
about  that  I  am  to  read  the  paper  which,  according  to  the  printed 
program,  was  to  have  been  read  by  President  Valentine.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Executive  Committee,  through  Secretary  Floyd,  asked  me 
to  preside  over  this  session  and  to  organize  the  program.  Later  on  at 
the  meeting  of  the  College  Association,  I  urged  the  active  cooperation 
of  that  Association  with  this  body.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  of  the 
colleges  belong  here.  We  are  a  part  of  the  teachers  in  Negro  schools, 
and,  so  far  as  numbers  go,  only  a  small  part — the  "submerged  tenth," 
as  it  were.  The  College  Association  accepted  my  suggestion  and,  upon 
my  invitation  to  share  in  this  particular  discussion,  designated  Presi- 
dent Valentine  to  be  their  representative.  The  latter  accepted  the 
place,  and  would  have  been  here  today  if  the  strain  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
year  had  not  so  told  upon  him  (as  it  did  upon  many  college  executives) 
that  his  physician  intervened  and  ordered  him  away.  The  time  was 
late.  I  made  several  attempts  to  find  a  substitute  without  success. 
Finally  when  Dean  Brawley,  president  of  the  College  Association, 
wired  me  and  wrote  me  urging  that  I  fill  the  breach,  I  accepted  the 
opportunity  and  decided  to  inflict  myself  upon  you. 

Education  everywhere  tends  to  be  altogether  too  verbal.  I  have 
taught  a  good  many  years  and  in  a  field  privileged  to  handle  the 
problems  of  human  life,  and  I  am  humbled  every  once  in  a  while  by 
a  former  student's  picking  me  out  from  the  crowd  (as  happened 
among  5,000  last  Sunday)  and  coming  to  tell  me  that  I  once  gave  him 
the  start  to  an  appreciation  of  history  and  of  people — humbled  because 
it  is  so  great  a  thing  to  have  touched,  even  if  as  by  accident,  the 
strings  of  that  instrument  we  call  the  soul — and  that  alone  is  educa- 
tion; humbled,  perhaps,  even  more  by  the  fear  that  scores,  who  have 
passed  through  my  classes  with  facile  command  of  all  the  words  and 
facts  used  therein,  have  gone  on  utterly  untouched  by  their  meanings, 
serenely  unconscious  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  grip  of  their 
words  upon  the  realities  within  themselves.  We  are  developing  in  our 
schools  too  many,  far  too  many  verbalists.  Words  are  sacred,  and 
should  be  used  as  they  represent  the  soul,  the  living  experience  of 
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him  who  uses  them;  and,  when  otherwise  used  they  become  counters, 
meaningless  to  speaker  or  hearer.  We  carry  the  practice  of  meaning- 
less speech  into  the  highest  of  the  realms  of  life.  We  talk  democracy, 
and  practice  autocracy.  We  talk  morality,  and  skim  the  Command- 
ments. We  talk  religion,  and  practice  irreligion.  Oh,  for  an  education 
that  would  first  make  us  silent!  Let  us  cut  out  every  pretense,  every 
sham,  every  inaccuracy  in  our  school  work.  Let's  have  no  Queen  Anne 
fronts  and  Mary  Ann  backs,  dining  room  sanitation  and  cellar  rotten- 
ness, high  standards  on  paper  and  easy  gradings  in  fact,  lectures  on 
precision  and  acceptance  of  sloppy  note-books,  lessons  on  hygiene  and 
nasty  toilets,  denunciation  of  ward  politics  and  the  pulling  of  every 
possible  wire  in  school  and  church,  lectures  on  the  national  duty  of 
economy  and  saving  and  the  aping  of  every  extravagance  of  dress  of 
the  miscalled  world  of  fashion. 

Have  I  wandered  too  far  from  my  subject?  What  I  want  to  bring 
before  us  is  the  necessity  of  making  truth  experiential  rather  than 
verbal,  certain  rather  than  possible,  real  rather  than  imaginary.  No 
truth  is  real  to  a  man  unless  he  lives  it.  No  truth  is  real  unless  it  is 
seen  in  its  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  one  who  appropriates 
it.  Truth  that  is  assimilated  creates  an  ever-increasing  thirst  for 
more  truth.  The  student  that  is  assimilating  truth  is  an  enthusiastic 
student.  He  knows  that  the  water  of  knowledge  comes  from  the  deep- 
est wells,  sunk  through  the  hardest  rock,  and  because  the  satisfaction 
is  so  great  he  is  eager  to  pay  the  price. 

All  the  other  obligations  of  the  school  flow  naturally  from  the  first 
great  principle,  which  I  have  so  inadequately  expressed.  But  let  me 
go  over  a  few  of  them. 

The  second  duty.  I  would  commend  to  the  high  school  for  the  sake 
of  the  colleges  whither  the  students  are  bound  (and  much  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  students  themselves)  is  the  duty  to  be  simple — simple 
in  manners,  in  costume,  in  speech,  and  in  the  ordering  of  life.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  belief  in  truth  and  in  the  supremacy 
of  mind.  Display  of  every  sort,  whether  in  dress  or  speech,  tends  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  true  values,  and  so  to  make  truth  impossible.  The 
colleges  ought  not  to  have  to  spend  so  much  time  in  uneducating  stu- 
dents on  these  fundamentals  of  living. 

In  the  third  place,  the  high  schools  should  be  vastly  more  thorough 
and  very  much  more  precise  in  their  training.  The  student's  possi- 
bilities of  maximum  development  in  college  are  frequently  crippled, 
if  not  substantially  ruined,  by  error  at  this  point.  Don't  teach  more 
subjects  than  can  be  taught  thoroughly.  One  of  the  saddest  of  our 
tasks  in  college  is  the  continual  regrading  downward  of  our  new  stu- 
dents. And  yet  no  greater  injustice  can  be  done  a  student  than  to 
grade  him  higher  than  he  belongs. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  high  school  should  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere of  law  and  order  that  will  prepare  the  student  for  ready  con- 
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formance  to  the  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  college.  If  moral 
training  is  to  be  given  over  by  the  home  to  the  schools,  it  ought  not  to 
be  neglected  in  either  the  high  school  or  the  college.  The  lawless 
American  people  must  be  taught  law  and  order  through  the  schools, 
if  the  Nation  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy — or  safe  for  anything 
else. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  fundamentals  which  are  essential  in  the 
high  school,  even  though  the  students  go  no  farther  on  the  scholastic 
path.  They  are  fundamentals,  however,  reacting  in  a  very  marked 
degree  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  college.  Reality,  simplicity,  thor- 
oughness, law — the  bases  of  civilization  and  progress.  And  with  these 
fundamentals  established  and  maintained,  the  high  schools  should  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  youth  they  bless  and  send  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion of  their  students  on  to  more  extended  and  more  intensive 
training  in  the  colleges.  The  progress  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  is  going  to  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
high  school  students  trained  in  these  fundamentals,  who  go  on  to  com- 
plete their  college  course.  The  duty  to  attain  these  standards  is  not 
a  duty  defined  by  the  wishes  of  the  college,  but  by  the  social  oppor- 
tunity and  social  progress  which  such  standards  offer  the  race.  The 
high  schools  should  be  mission  centers  of  the  gospel  of  education. 
They  should  continually  be  reaching  out  to  the  people  and  compelling 
them  to  come  in.  The  table  is  spread.  Go  out  in  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in. 

♦§♦  »j»  <|» 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  NO-MAN'S  LAND. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Col- 
ored Schools  by  Monroe  N.  Work,  Head  of  the  Research 
Department  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

While  the  World  War  was  on  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  "No- 
Man's  Land,"  that  territory  between  the  lines  of  the  opposing  armies 
which  was  filled  with  barbed  wire  entanglements  and  other  obstacles 
of  a  defensive  nature.  These  obstacles  were  placed  in  order  that- the 
enemy  in  making  an  advance  upon  the  opposing  line  would  meet  with 
as  many  obstructions  as  possible.  "No-Man's  Land"  became  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  trench  warfare  that  went  on  in  France  during 
almost  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

There  is  another  kind  of  "No-Man's  Land"  which  is  illustrated  by 
two  localities  in  this  country,  namely,  the  line  between  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  and  the  strip  of  land  which  now  constitutes  the  western 
extremity  of  Oklahoma.  The  Pennsylvania-Delaware  "No-Man's  Land" 
grew  out  of  the  original  grants  to  William  Penn  and  the  separation 
of  Delaware  from  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  narrow  district  on  the 
line  between  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  which  is  held  to  belong  to 
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Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  however,  per- 
form their  legal  obligations  in  Delaware,  while  some  do  not  recognize 
their  citizenship  in  either  state. 

The  "No-Man's  Land"  of  the  West  is  a  region  about  170  miles  in 
length  and  about  35  miles  in  width  that  lies  north  of  Texas  and  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1850.  It  formerly  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  From  1850,  however,  to  1890,  when  the 
strip  of  land  was  made  a  part  of  Oklahoma,  the  district  was  under  no 
form  of  government  and  became  a  resort  of  outlaws.  It  was  known 
throughout  the  West  as  "No-Man's  Land";  that  is  the  land  without 
any  form  of  government. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  "No-Man's 
Land,"  one  the  unoccupied  territory  between  two  opposing  entrenched 
armies;  the  other,  as  the  "No-Man's  Land"  of  the  Pennsylvania-Dela- 
ware line  and  the  "No-Man's  Land"  of  the  West,  a  region  which  is 
occupied  by  people,  but  does  not  have  any  settled  or  recognized  form 
of  government. 

There  is  in  the  educational  field  a  "No-Man's  Land"  similar  to  the 
"No-Man's  Land"  of  the  Pennsylvania-Delaware  line  and  the  "No-Man's 
Land"  of  the  West.  This  "Educational  No-Man's  Land"  is  the  smaller 
incorporated  places,  the  villages  and  towns,  of  the  South.  There  are, 
as  you  know,  several  educational  funds,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to 
foster  and  to  help  improve  educational  facilities  for  Negroes.  No  one 
of  these  funds,  however,  includes  in  its  purposes  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  facilities  for  Negroes  in  the  villages  and  towns  of  the 
South;  except,  as  these  villages  and  towns  are  included  in  the  program 
for  improving  the  educational  facilities  in  the  rural  districts. 

In  order  to  bring  this  more  clearly  before  us,  let  us  note  the  use 
of  the  incomes  from  the  six  principal  funds  which  are  now  aiding 
Negro  education.  These  six  funds  are  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund,  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund,  the  Jeanes  Foundation,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund, 
the  Rosenwald  Fund,  and  the  Fund  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  Daniel  Hand  Fund,  which  now  amounts  to  a  little  more  than 
$1,500,000,  is  administered  by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
The  income  from  this  fund,  which  is  about  $70,000,  is  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  this  Association. 
About  twenty-eight  normal  schools  and  colleges  are  aided  by  the  Daniel 
Hand  Fund. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  of  almost  $1,000,000,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  establishment,  is  to  be  used  for  the  following:  (1)  The 
erection  and  improvement  of  tenement  house  dwellings  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  poor  families  of  that  city;  (2)  The  education  through 
industrial  schools  of  Negroes,  Indians  and  deserving  white  students; 
(3)  The  founding  of  scholarships  and  the  erection  or  endowments  of 
school  buildings  and  chapels;  (4)  Such  other  activities  as  from  time 
to  time  may  seem  expedient  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 
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The  income  of  this  fund  is  at  present  being  applied  to  the  following: 
(1)  The  maintaining  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University 
of  Georgia  of  fellowships  for  the  study  of  the  Negro;  (2)  Maintaining 
a  fund  for  teachers  in  the  Peabody  College  at  Nashville  to  enable  them 
to  visit  Negro  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  the  teachers,  administra- 
tive officers  and  the  students  of  the  Peabody  College  "may  come  into 
direct  and  helpful  contact  with  the  actual  work  of  representative  insti- 
tutions of  Negro  education";  (3)  The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  maintains 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  three  work- 
ers, who  are  devoting  their  time  to  constructive  work  in  the  field  of 
Negro  education;  (4)  The  fund  aids  the  Southern  University  Race 
Commission  by  an  annual  appropriation  for  traveling  expenses;  (5) 
Assistance  is  given  the  Southern  Publicity  Committee.  The  purpose 
of  this  committee  is  to  furnish  the  white  press  with  articles  dealing 
with  the  constructive  side  of  race  relations.  In  its  work  of  assisting 
in  the  education  of  Negroes,  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  aids  forty-eight 
schools,  and  in  addition  makes  appropriations  for  the  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion work. 

The  John  F.  Slater  Fund  now  amounts  to  $1,750,000,  and  has  an 
annual  income  of  a  little  more  than  $70,000.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  expended  in  preparing  teachers  and  in  assisting  education  in  the 
industries.  This  fund  is  assisting  about  120  normal  and  industrial 
schools,  included  in  which  are  fifty-four  county  training  schools. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Foundation  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
"Assistance  toward  and  the  maintenance  and  assistance  of  elementary 
schools  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States."  This  fund,  as  was  the 
purpose  of  the  donor,  is  being  expended  for  the  improvement  of  Negro 
rural  schools.  It  is  at  present  carrying  on  work  in  over  200  counties 
in  fourteen  states.     It  is  expending  annually  over  $40,000. 

The  Rosenwald  School  House  Campaign  Building  Fund  has  for  its 
purpose  to  assist  in  erecting  rural  schoolhouses  for  Negroes  in  the 
South.  As  a  result  of  the  assistance  from  this  fund  there  had  been 
erected  up  to  June  1,  1919,  751  rural  schoolhouses  for  Negroes.  These 
schoolhouses  are  scattered  over  eleven  states,  as  follows:  Alabama, 
207;  North  Carolina,  174;  Louisiana,  92;  Tennessee,  79;  Virginia,  46; 
Mississippi,  37;  Georgia,  34;  Arkansas,  33;  Kentucky,  28;  South  Caro- 
lina, 14,  and  Maryland,  7. 

The  General  Education  Board  devotes  some  of  its  funds  to  assisting 
in  the  improving  of  Negro  education.  This  board  annually  makes  con- 
tributions to  some  sixteen  colleges  and  normal  schools  for  Negroes. 
It  is  assisting  in  Negro  rural  school  work  by  paying  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  state  supervisors  of  the  Negro  rural  schools  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississ- 
ippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 
The  General  Education  Board  gives  assistance  to  the  Anna  T.  Jeanes 
Foundation,  to  assist  counties  in  employing  competent  supervisors  and 
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industrial  teachers.  The  board  cooperates  with  the  John  F.  Slater 
Fund  and  public  school  officials  in  the  South  in  the  development  of 
county  training  schools  for  Negroes.  The  board  defrays  the  expenses 
of  county  supervising  industrial  teachers  for  the  work  of  the  home- 
makers'  clubs.  This  support  for  the  home-makers'  club  work  is  in 
the  states  where  the  General  Education  Board  is  supporting  state 
supervisors  for  rural  schools.  The  board  also  gives  support  to  some 
fifty  summer  schools  for  Negro  teachers. 

This  survey  of  the  purposes  and  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  more 
important  of  the  funds  which  are  fostering  and  assisting  the  improv- 
ing of  educational  facilities  for  Negroes,  shows  that  no  one  of  these 
funds  was  especially  established  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
schools  among  Negroes  in  urban  communities.  At  present  no  one  of 
these  funds  is  especially  devoting  itself  to  the  improvement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  incorporated  towns  and 
villages  of  the  South.  These  incorporated  towns  and  villages  are  an 
important  field  for  work.    It  is  a  field  that  needs  special  attention. 

The  urban  population  of  the  South,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1890,  15  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  were  in  the  urban  districts.  In  1910,  20  years  later,  21  and  two- 
tenths  per  cent  were  living  in  urban  districts. 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  growth  of  the  urban  population  in  the 
South  will  be  had  when  it  is  noted  that  from  1890  to  1900  the  Negro 
rural  population  of  the  South  increased  14  and  five-tenths  per  cent; 
whereas,  the  Negro  urban  population  increased  32  per  cent.  In  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1900  the  urban  population  increased  over  twice 
as  fast,  or  over  100  per  cent  more  rapidly  than  the  rural  population 
increased. 

From  1900  to  1910  the  Negro  rural  population  of  the  South  in- 
creased only  five  and  one-tenth  per  cent.  In  this  same  period  the 
urban  Negro  population  increased  35  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  percentage  of  urban  increase  for  Negroes  in  the 
South  was  over  seven  times  as  fast,  or  600  per  cent  more  rapidly  than 
the  rural  increase. 

There  are  some  2,300,000  Negroes  living  in  the  urban  districts  of 
the  South.  This  is  around  one-fourth  of  all  the  Negroes  in  the  South. 
The  Negro  children  in  the  urban  communities  of  the  South  number 
about  770,000.    About  500,000  of  this  number  are  enrolled  in  school. 

It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  urban  districts  in  the  South 
are  increasing  their  population  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rural 
section.  We  also  have  this  further  fact,  that  while  there  are  special 
funds  and  provisions  for  aiding  the  educational  work  in  rural  sections, 
there  are  no  special  provisions  by  any  of  the  educational  funds  to  see 
that  the  improvement  and  development  of  urban  schools  keeps  pace 
with  the  development  of  rural  schools. 
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There  were  in  1910  some  478  towns  in  the  South  having  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500  or  more.  In  each  of  these  towns,  there  are  Negro  chil- 
dren. There  is  also  in  each  of  these  towns  one  or  more  schools  for 
Negroes.  It  is  in  these  478  towns  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  South  live.  To  consider  these  478  towns,  however,  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  arbitrarily 
decided  that  it  would  designate  as  an  urban  community  a  place  having 
a  population  of  2,500  or  more.  A  town,  therefore,  having  2,499  inhabit- 
ants would  be  designated  as  a  rural  community,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact  it  would  be  as  much  of  an  urban  community  as  the  town  having 
2,501  inhabitants. 

To  properly  understand  the  educational  situation  as  it  relates  to 
towns  and  villages,  as  contrasted  with  the  open  country  of  the  rural 
districts,  it  is  better  to  speak  of  incorporated  places  as  over  against 
the  rural  communities.  When  we  consider  it  this  way  we  find,  for 
example,  that,  whereas  South  Carolina  in  1910  had  only  25  towns  with 
2,500  or  more  population,  it  had  249  incorporated  places,  in  which 
Negroes  were  living;  that  Alabama,  with  27  towns  having  2,500  or 
more  inhabitants,  had  over  200  incorporated  places  in  which  Negroes 
were  living.  Georgia,  with  45  towns  having  2,500  or  more  inhabitants, 
had  500  incorporated  places  in  which  Negroes  were  living.  There  are 
in  the  South  more  than  3,000  towns  and  villages  in  which  some 
Negroes  live.  These  3,000  towns  and  villages  are  designated  in  the 
United  States  census  reports  as  rural  territory.  These  places  are 
distributed  among  the  states  about  as  follows:  Alabama,  200;  Ar- 
kansas, 175;  Florida,  122;  Georgia,  501;  Kentucky,  146;  Louisiana, 
170;  Maryland,  94;  Mississippi,  300;  North  Carolina,  400;  Oklahoma, 
291;  South  Carolina,  220;  Tennessee,  105;  Texas,  175;  Virginia,  150. 
In  these  3,000  towns  and  villages  live  about  one-fifth  of  the  so-called 
rural  population  of  the  South.  When  this  one-fifth  so-called  rural 
population  is  added  to  what  is  usually  designated  as  the  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  it  is  found  that  one  child  out  of  every  three  in  the 
South  is  living  under  more  or  less  urban  conditions. 

An  investigation  would  probably  show  that  the  real  problem  of 
urban  education  as  distinguished  from  rural  education  is  not  so  much 
in  the  478  towns  of  2,500  or  more  population,  as  it  is  in  the  more  than 
3,000  towns  and  villages  which  do  not  come  within  the  census  defini- 
tion of  an  urban  community.  The  greater  number  of  these  small 
towns  and  villages  do  not  have  the  educational  facilities  of  the  larger 
places.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  true,  that  in  these  smaller  places  rural 
schools  are  established  under  more  or  less  urban  conditions. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  fact  of  their  establishment  means 
that  each  of  these  village  communities  is  located  in  a  more  or  less 
strategic  place  and  for  this  reason  it  would  be  good  policy  to  establish 
model  schools  in  these  strategic  centers  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very 
probable  that  3,000  mcdel  schools  established  in  the  small  incorporated 
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places  in  the  South  where  some  Negroes  live  would  have  much  greater 
influence  than  if  they  were  more  or  less  hap-hazardly  located.  Such 
locations  would,  in  the  first  place,  distribute  these  schools  uniformly 
throughout  the  rural  South,  and  in  the  second  place,  almost  every 
rural  community  and  center  in  the  South  would  be  reached  and  in- 
fluenced. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  is  needed  is  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
educational  conditions  among  Negroes  in  incorporated  places,  in  some 
one  state,  say  Alabama  or  South  Carolina,  and  find  out  what  are  these 
conditions  with  reference  to  school  buildings,  the  length  of  the  term 
and  other  things  that  would  be  of  vital  concern. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  Negro  education  in  the  South  if  there  was  an  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  some  one  of  the  educational  funds  to  especially  include 
incorporated  places.  Or  perhaps  the  need  is  of  such  importance  and 
the  field  is  large  enough  to  warrant  a  special  fund  being  established, 
which  would  have  for  its  purpose  the  aiding  in  the  improvement  of 
the  educational  conditions  among  Negroes  in  the  3,000  or  more  in- 
corporated places  of  the  South,  in  which  places  a  third  or  more  of  the^ 
Negro  children  of  the  South  live. — National  Note-Book. 

•!»  pg»  •§» 

JULIUS  ROSENWALD  IN  NEW  GIFT  ROLE. 
Gives  Scholarships  for  Worthy  Medicos. 

Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  has  offered  six  scholarships  of  $1,200 
each  to  especially  qualified  Negro  medical  students  desiring  to  take 
up  post-graduate  courses  in  the  sciences,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment yesterday  by  the  General  Education  Board,  of  which  Wallace 
Buttrick  is  president  and  Abraham  Flexner  secretary. 

In  the  statement  the  board  said  appointments  to  the  scholarships 
would  be  made  in  1920  by  a  special  committee. 

The  statement  follows: 

"The  General  Education  Board  has  just  sent  to  the  deans  of  all 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  Negro  students 
the  details  of  an  opportunity  for  especially  qualified  Negro  students  to 
benefit  by  six  scholarships  to  pay  their  expenses  during  post-graduate 
work  in  advanced  study  in  such  fundamental  medical  sciences  as 
pathology,  bacteriology,  physiology,  pharmacology,  physiological  chem- 
istry, etc.  These  scholarships  are  offered  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald, 
of  Chicago,  and  will  provide  expenses  and  support  up  to  $1,200  each, 
as  needed. 

"The  committee  in  charge  of  the  awards  will  consist  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health,  Chairman;  Dr. 
David  L.  Edsall,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Victor 
C.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  University  of  Michigan. 
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Abraham  Flexner,  Secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board,  will  act 
as  secretary  of  the  committee. 

"The  institution  at  which  the  fellowship  holder  is  to  study  and  the 
line  of  work  he  is  to  pursue  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. Appointments  will  be  made  in  1920  toward  the  close  of  the 
year's  session,  to  be  effective  for  the  succeeding  academic  year.  The 
fellowship  stipend  will  be  $1,200,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed 
to  pay  transportation  from  the  appointee's  home  to  the  institution  in 
which  he  works  and  back,  laboratory  and  tuition  fees,  books  and  living 
expenses. 

"Application  may  be  made  to  the  secretary  by  individuals  or  by 
institutions  in  behalf  of  individuals,  and  should  contain  a  full  account 
of  the  education — general  and  professional — of  the  applicant,  including 
a  transcript  of  his  entire  record  in  the  medical  school." — Boston 
Chronicle. 

♦$»  «|»  .$» 

WISHES  FOR  A  POCKETBOOK  TO  BUILD  DORMITORY. 

September  30,  1919. 
My  dear  Dr.  McKenzie: 

Just  a  word  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  Fisk.  The  Sep- 
tember News  says:  "More  than  three  hundred  girls  refused  at  Fisk 
for  lack  of  room." 

Wish  I  had  a  pocketbook  to  build  you  a  large  dormitory. 
Your  article  on  "Inter-Racial  Peace"  is  fine. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Amos  H.  Haines, 
Organizing  Secretary,  Govt.  Savings,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 


Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


FISK  MAN  HEADS  N.  A.  T.  C.  S. 

The  National  Note-Booh  for  October,  in  commenting  on  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools, 
said: 

"The  election  of  Dr.  John  M.  Gandy  as  president  at  Orangeburg, 
S.  C,  seemed  to  have  touched  a  popular  chord.  Everybody  seemed  to 
have  been  pleased  with  his  selection  by  the  nominating  committee, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  selection  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
applause.  Dr.  Gandy  is  a  fine  man — sure  is.  Dr.  Atkins,  the  retiring 
president,  said  that  if  he  had  been  requested  to  name  his  successor 
himself,  he  felt  very  sure  that  he  could  not  have  selected  an  abler  or 
better  man  for  the  place  than  Dr.  Gandy.  Fact  is,  he  said  he  believed 
that  he  would  have  named  Dr.  Gandy  for  the  place,  if  he  had  been 
requested  to  make  a  selection.  But  the  N.  A.  T.  C.  S.  very  wisely 
leaves  the  selection  of  officers  to  its  nominating  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  no  big  national  organization  of  any  kind  among 
colored  people  in  this  country  where  more  people  are  genuinely  sur- 
prised by  being  elected  to  high  office  than  is  true  of  our  National 
Association.  It  is  the  rule  with  us  that  a  fellow  never  knows  until 
the  lightning  strikes  him — and  it  is  a  good  rule.  It  keeps  down  "can- 
didating,"  and  hence  keeps  out  friction  and  jealousy.  May  it  always 
be  so.     It  ought  to  be  so  among  school  teachers." 

President  Gandy  is  the  very  efficient  head  of  the  Virginia  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute,  of  Petersburg,  Va.  It  is  a  special  pleasure 
to  record  the  words  of  appreciation  above  because  he  is  a  Fisk  man — 
'98;  M.A.,  1901. 

«!»   ♦£•  «£» 

THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  CHANDLER. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Chandler, 
widow  of  the  late  Alonzo  G.  Chandler,  on  Sunday  morning,  October  11, 
at  her  residence  in  South  Greenwood.  Mrs.  Chandler  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  some  time,  but  bravely  kept  up  her  work  in  the  academic 
department  until  but  a  few  days  before  her  death  when  her  feeble 
strength  gave  Way.  Her  father  was  summoned  from  his  home  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  but  did  not  reach  Tuskegee  until  after  her  death.  The 
remains  were  taken  to  her  former  home,  Louisville,  for  interment,  by 
her  father,  who  also  took  the  two  small  children  who  are  left  without 
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father  and  mother.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Tuesday  morning 
in  Phelps  Hall  Chapel,  attended  by  neighbors  and  co-workers,  and 
many  beautiful  flowers  were  sent  by  friends  as  an  expression  of  their 
respect  and  sorrow. — Tuskegee  Student. 

The  news  item  above  will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  by  a 
number  of  friends  who  knew  Mrs.  Chandler  as  Elizabeth  B.  Shipley, 
Fisk,  1906. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MISS  BEATRICE  BREEDING  SECURES  GOVERNMENT  POSITION. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Sept.  17. — Miss  Beatrice  Breeding,  daughter  of 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Breeding,  of  this  city,  has  just  been  appointed 
to  a  lucrative  Government  position  in  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

She  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  music  and  mathematics 
in  the  A.  &  M.  College  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  under  Pres.  N.  B.  Young. 

Miss  Breeding  is  one  of  Montgomery's  most  progressive  and  highly 
•esteemed  young  women,  having  graduated  from  the  Montgomery  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  and  from  the  College  Department  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  she  spent  seven  years  in  college, 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1918. 

While  in  Washington,  she  will  pursue  her  course  in  music  at  the 
Howard  University  Conservatory  of  Music  under  the  noted  artist, 
Prof.  Roy  Tibb. — The  Emancipator. 


FOR  THE  EYES  OF  FISK  S  OLDER  CHILDREN 

FAMILIAR  SCENES  AT  FISK  UNIVERSITY 

Just  a  part  of  the  Dairy  Herd,  "snapped"  near  the  old  Federal 
Barracks,  in  which  Fisk  was  born. 
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JAMES  CASHIN  MAKES  GOOD  RECORD. 

Mr.  James  B.  Cashin,  of  the  class  of  1916,  was  graduated  recently 
from  the  Kent  Law  School,  of  Chicago.  On  the  evening  of  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  for  fine  scholarship  which  enables 
him  to  pursue  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
(J.D.). 

Prior  to  his  graduation,  Mr.  Cashin  passed  the  Illinois  bar  examina- 
tions, one' of  the  forty-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  applicants 
to  pass. 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  FAITHFUL  SON. 

1601  E.  Ninth  St.,  Austin,  Tex.,  June  19,  1919. 
Dear  Dr.  McKenzie: 

I  feel  that  you  will  experience  some  surprise  to  get  a  letter  from 
me,  after  so  long  a  neglect  on  my  part. 

I  have  been  following  up  with  keen  interest  such  part  of  the  work 
and  activities  of  Fisk  as  is  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the  Fisk 
News.  I  am  enclosing  two  ($2.00)  dollars  for  Fisk,  and  wish  the 
Fisk  News  to  continue  coming. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  receive  the  news  of  the  all-'round 
year  session  introduced  at  Fisk.  I  have  hoped  for  such  a  thing  ever 
since  I  have  been  away  from  the  University. 

I  plan  to  take  advantage  of  the  summer  quarter  myself  later  on. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  Austin  public  schools  since  '16;  the 
last  two  years  I  have  been  instructor  in  Anderson  High  School. 

I  wish  to  make  known  to  you  and  to  the  University  my  marriage 
to  Miss  Ina  R.  Widemon,  September  20,  1917,  and  to  little  Margaret 
Sewing,  who  came  into  our  family  May  18,  1919. 

I  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when  she  will  be  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Fisk.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Sewing. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

DIX-BOWEN. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  E.  Juanita  Bowen,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  to  Prof.  Stephen  Handy  Dix,  A.B.,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Louisville  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  August  6, 
marked  a  social  event  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  great  prominence  and  attrac- 
tion. Miss  Bowen  was  one  of  the  secretaries  in  the  hostess  house  at 
Camp  Gordon.  She  had  had  wide  experience  in  educational,  religious 
and  social  service  work..  She  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Academy, 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  after  having  completed  the  English  and  preparatory 
courses  in  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  then  won  honors  as  a 
Latin  student  in  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  was  finally 
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graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  winning  at  the  same  time  the  "Cum 
Laude"  from  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  She  had  been  teacher 
of  Latin  and  music  in  Princess  Anne  Academy,  State  College,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  high  school  in  Boley,  Okla.;  State  College,  Frankfort,  Ky., 
and  was  a  secretary  and  industrial  secretary  in  the  Phillis  Wheatley 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Petersburg,  Va.; 
Richmond,  Va.;  Newport  News,  Va.  Her  training  also  included  domes- 
tic art  and  domestic  science  in  three  institutions. 

Prof.  Dix  is  a  college  graduate  of  Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  and 
has  taken  courses  in  science  in  Cornell  University  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  S.  A.  T.  C.  man  of  training  and  a  "Y"  secre- 
tary in  the  army,  at  Camp  Lee.  He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
teachers  in  Princess  Anne  Academy.  His  wide  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator, army  man  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  has  given  him  prominence 
as  a  leader  of  the  new  generation  that  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen,  Mag- 
nolia Cottage,  at  Gammon  Theological  Seminary.  The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  H. 
King,  pastor  of  the  Central  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  At- 
lanta, performed  the  ceremony. — Southwestern  Christian  Advocate 
(New  Orleans). 

♦  ♦.•$• 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Fisk  is  under  highest  obligations  to  serve — it  must  serve — the  great 
public  to  the  best  of  its  ability  so  long  as  men  and  women  have  such 
faith  in  its  work  as  is  indicated  by  the  letter  below: 


Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  September  20,  1919. 
F.  A.  McKenzie,  Esq., 

President  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  daughter,  Charlotte  P.  Strong,  during  her  last  illness, 
requested  me  to  send  to  your  institution  Five  Hundred  Dollars, 
as  a  memento  of  her  appreciation  of  the  most  excellent  work 
done  by  your  institution. 

In  compliance  therewith,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you 
New  York  draft  for  that  amount.     Please  acknowledge  the  same. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Warren  G.  Strong, 
Admr.  Est.  of  Charlotte  P.  Strong,  Deceased. 


Miss  Strong  was  a  former  teacher  at  Fisk. 
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Willis  N.  Cummings,  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surf 
gery.  For  his  three  years  he  ranked  among  the  first  six  of  a  class  of 
259  and  was  elected  to  the  honor  fraternity  of  dental  schools.  In  1918 
he  was  captain  of  the  'Varsity  cross-country  team  and  is  one  of  the 
three  Negroes  who  have  received  the  'Varsity  "P." — The  Crisis,  October, 
1919. 

Mr.  Cummings  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1916. 

♦  ♦  '♦ 

Miss  Patti  Kathleen  Cashin,  N.  '11,  was  one  of  the  war  brides  of 
1918,  marrying  Mr.  Leo  N.  Sykes,  a  former  Fisk  student,  in  October 
of  that  year.    All  their  friends  will  wish  them  every  possible  happiness. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


FISK'S  OPENING. 

It  was  a  happy,  cheerful  group  of  students  and  teachers  who  assem- 
bled around  the  McMurdy  flagpole  on  September  23  to  witness  the 
first  formal  exercise  of  the  year — flag-raising — and  to  hear  the  flag 
address.  They  were  happy  because  so  many  of  them  were  persons  who 
had  come  back  to  Fisk  from  the  "Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death" 
across  the  sea,  and  they  were  glad  to  be  with  their  friends  again;  and 
others  were  the  friends  of  those  who  had  returned;  and  still  others 
were  new  students  who  were  pleased  to  be  at  the  University  because 
they,  had  so  difficult  a  task  to  get  admitted  at  all,  so  numerous  had 
been  the  applications  for  admittance.  The  teachers  were  pleased  for 
many  reasons;  but  the  major  one  seemed  to  be  the  inspiration  which 
came  from  the  fine  body  of  young  men  and  women  who  make  up  our 
students  this  year.  No  teacher  could  gaze  upon  them  without  feeling 
proud. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  presiding,  expressed  the  general  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  of  all  the  school  in  being  able  to  meet  again  under  such 
favorable  auspices.  Prof.  Work,  in  his  usual  place,  led  the  audience 
in  singing  "America,"  after  which  Dean  Morrow  offered  the  prayer. 
Here  the  young  men,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Gorton,  and  the 
young  women,  in  the  care  of  Miss  Anderson,  turned  their  faces  in  the 
direction  of  the  McMurdy  flagpole,  where  Professors  Shaw  and  Caruth- 
ers  stood  ready  to  raise  the  flag.  When  the  bugle  sounded  the  first 
note  of  "To  the  Colors,"  the  students  and  faculty  paid  the  usual  respect 
to  the  flag  as  it  was  lifted  slowly  and  gracefully  aloft. 

The  speaker  for  the  day  was  Rev.  George  Stoves,  pastor  of  the 
West  End  Methodist  Church,  of  Nashville,  the  minister  whose  stirring 
call  to  righteousness  relative  to  the  Negro  created  so  profound  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  city  a  few  days  later,  and  a  part  of  which  is  published  else- 
where in  this  number  of  the  News. 

The  address  was  devoted  to  sterling  Americanism,  and  was  such 
as  one  would  expect  to  hear  at  any  patriotic  gathering.  He  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  students  listening  to  him  were  American 
citizens  and  should  never  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  fact.  He  paid  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  services  for  the  flag  which  the  colored  people  had 
rendered  during  the  late  war  and  urged  them  to  remain  loyal  to  it. 

Although  in  spirit  and  delivery  the  address  was  very  fine  from 
many  points  of  view,  it  is  certain  that  its  value  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  living  proof  that  the  speaker  was  not  merely  a  coiner 
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of  words  and  high-sounding  phrases,  given  a  few  days  later  when  he 
had  gone  from  the  presence  of  the  colored  youth  who  heard  him  speak, 
and  dared  lift  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged — 
dared  to  lift  it  where  it  would  really  do  good. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  address,  Major  Charles  Young,  United 
States  Army,  was  introduced  and  made  a  most  earnest  appeal  for  loyal 
support  of  the  flag.  His  recital  of  his  own  experiences  in  fighting  for 
and  under  the  American  flag  were  interesting  in  the  extreme.  A 
Jubilee  song  concluded  the  program,  and  the  audience  went  at  once 
to  Livingstone  Chapel  for  the  first  service  of  the  year  in  that  room. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  was  the  marked  incident  of  the 
exercises  there.  In  rapid  succession  the  cheer  leader  informally 
"opened  the  meeting"  with  yells  for  Fisk,  President  McKenzie,  Dean 
Morrow  and  "the  whole  faculty."  The  noticeable  thing  was  that  they 
were  not  perfunctory  cheers,  but  were  so  hearty  that  they  made  every- 
one know  that  the  students  were  pleased  to  be  back  at  Fisk.  President 
McKenzie  had  his  regular  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  school,  morning 
devotions  were  had  and  the  work  of  the  year  had  formally  begun. 

«§»   •£»   «£» 

FISK  UNIVERSITY  DEFEATS  TALLADEGA. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7. — In  spite  of  the  muddy  field  and  continu- 
ous rains,  the  Nashville  fans  turned  out  in  large  numbers  to  see  Fisk 
University  down  Talladega  College  in  one  of  the  most  sensational 
games  of  the  season.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Fisk  team  won  all 
the  advantages  of  the  game  and  held  them  throughout. 

In  the  first  four  minutes  of  play  "Jack  Rabbit"  Poole,  often  called 
the  135-pound  wizard,  seized  a  punted  ball  from  Talladega  and  skirted 
the  right  end  for  a  60-yard  touchdown. 

Fisk  completely  outclassed  Talladega  in  every  branch  of  the  game 
and  gained  ground  with  line  bucks,  end  runs  and  forward  passes.  Only 
one  time  was  the  Gold  and  Blue  goal  in  danger,  when  Talladega 
blocked  a  kick  and  covered  the  ball  on  Fisk's  10-yard  line.  She  hit 
the  line  for  five  yards  in  two  downs  and  here  the  Gold  and  Blue'  boys 
strengthened  and  formed  an  impregnable  wall  of  defense. 

Zeigler  Makes  Touchdown. 

Zeigler  made  the  second  touchdown  for  Fisk,  receiving  a  10-yard 
pass  and  running  15  yards  across  the  goal,  just  after  Brady  had  re- 
ceived a  30-yard  pass,  most  accurately  thrown  by  Johnson.  The  first 
half  ended  with  the  ball  in  Fisk's  possession  on  Talladega's  40-yard 
line,  the  score  being  13  to  0. 

Between  the  halves  the  Fisk  rabble,  under  the  skillful  leadership 
of  "Dux  Clamoris"  Fowler,  took  possession  of  the  field,  formed  the 
rattlesnake  and  played  a  mock  game  to  entertain  the  football  enthu- 
siasts. 
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The  second  half  was  marked  only  by  Talladega  reaching  Fisk's 
5-yard  line  and  by  more  end"  runs,  line  bucks  and  forward  passes  by 
the  Gold  and  Blue  team  at  will.  The  hard  tackling  of  Tarkington  and 
the  line  plunging  by  Collins  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Fisk.  Position.  Talladega. 

Zeigler  (Capt.) Quarterback   Rivers 

Poole Right  Half Cox 

Johnson Left  Half Pickett 

Collins Fullback   Edwards 

Montgomery „ Right  End    Gordon 

Long  (Wilson) Right  Tackle Duncan 

Young Right   Guard    Jordan 

Pruett Center  Coles 

McVay  (Majors) Left  Guard    .Entry  (Weber) 

Tarkington Left  Tackle  Deneal 

Brady Left  End   Whisenant  (C.) 

Officials:  Referee — Robinson  (Oberlin).  Umpire — Washington  (Me- 
harry). — Chicago  Defender,  November  8. 

*  *  * 

FISK  WINS  FROM  BRADLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
By  Rufus  B.  Atwood. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7. — By  a  score  of  12  to  0,  Fisk  University's 
football  team  won  its  opening  game  October  25  against  Bradley  High 
School,  on  the  Fisk  campus.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  both  teams 
were  in  admirable  shape.  The  Fisk  spirit  was  at  its  height  under 
the  skillful  leadership  of  "Dux  Clamoris"  Fowler. 

At  no  time  was  the  Gold  and  Blue  goal  in  danger,  Bradley  making 
only  two  first  downs,  and  getting  no  closer  to  Fisk's  goal  than  the 
30-yard  line. 

Nashville  fans  predicted  a  successful  season  for  the  Gold  and  Blue 
after  Saturday's  demonstration.  Zeigler,  Johnson,  Poole,  Montgomery, 
Collins  and  Tarkington,  the  gridiron  stars  of  old,  have  returned  from 
services  in  the  army,  and  their  joining  the  Fisk  aggregation  has  added 
great  strength  and  vim. 

Coach  Gorton  (Yale)  and  Coach  Anderson  (Harvard)  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  team's  initial  showing. 

November  1,  Fisk  meets  the  Talladega  eleven  here.  Great  interest 
is  being  manifested  in  the  game,  as  both  are  members  of  the  Big  Four, 
and  are  contesting  for  the  Southern  championship. — Chicago  Defender, 
November  8. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  MATRON. 

Fisk  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  add  to  its  force  of  workers  Mrs. 
P.  N.  Wentworth,  of  East  Hardwick,  Vt.  Mrs.  Wentworth  is  the  matron 
in  Jubilee  Hall.  She  has  been  a  teacher  for  sixteen  years  in  her  home 
State,  and  comes  to  Fisk  no  stranger  to  educational  work. 

♦§♦  ♦$•  .$♦ 

MISS  BRUNER  LOSES  MOTHER. 

The  sympathy  of  all  of  her  friends  here  went  out  to  Miss  Edna  L. 
Bruner,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Harmony,  in  the  death  of  her  mother. 
The  sad  occurrence  delayed  her  return  to  Fisk,  but  all  of  Miss  Bruner's 
associates  and  pupils  were  glad  to  see  her  finally  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 


The 

"Little  Home"  of  Fisk's  Famous  Music 

Department 


FOR  FISK  S  OLDER  CHILDREN 

FAMILIAR  SCENES  AT  FISK  UNIVERSITY 

MAGNOLIA  COTTAGE 
of  the  Music  Department. 


A  small  fraction  of  the  music  work  is  done  in  this 
little  building.    The  rest  is  scattered  elsewhere. 


The  President  cherishes  the  memory  of 
the  happiness  felt  by  Miss  Robinson  this 
year  when  he  gave  her  the  dim  and  con- 
fidential hope  that  the  Music  Building 
for  which  she  longed  for  thirty  years 
might  possibly  be  our  next  achievement. 

The  necessity  for  a  memorial  to  Miss  Robinson  is 
another  compelling  reason  for  a  Music  Building. 


The 

Fisk  University 

Summer  School 

June  4- July  1 6— July  IQ-Aug.  2 J 


College  and  Secondary  Courses 

In 

Teacher  Training 

Methods  of  Teaching 

Language 

Science 

History 

Social  Science 

Recreation 

Tell  Us  What  You  Want. 

DORMITORY  SPACE  IS  LIMITED. 


Address  The  President, 
TT7     'j.       at  Fisk  University, 

Write  NOW  Nashville,  Tenn. 


!AN  27  1920 


SHsk  Kniverstt?  Mews 


DECEMBER,  1919 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


Miss  Jennie  Asenath  Robinson 

August  15,  1857— November  22,  1919 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Music  of  Fisk  University 
1887—1919 


Watch  Tennessee! 

An  Unusual  Happening 


ROMINENT  officials  and  individuals 
from  our  Southern  States  have  made 
many  pilgrimages  to  the  North  and 
East  on  matters  which  related  to  the 
"Race  Question."  But  so  far  as  is  re- 
membered anywhere,  the  journey  of 
Hon.  A.  H.  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  to 
New  York  recently,  is  the  first  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  country  on 
which  the  actual  Governor  of  a  South- 
ern state  ever  journeyed  east  to 
plead  for  Higher  Education  for  Ne- 
groes in  general,  and  for  the  support 
of  one  Negro  college  in  particular — 
Fisk  University  in  this  case.  The 
News  hopes  to  give  the  whole  story 
later. 


Watch  Tennessee! 
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The  friends  of  Fisk  University,  everywhere, 
will  want  to  know  something  of  the  passing  of 
Miss  Jennie  Asenath  Robinson,  so  long  the 
efficient  head  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
and  so  long  an  example  to  teachers  and 
students  alike  of  what  the  consecrated  and 
faithful  Christian  gentlewoman  may  become. 

References  to  her  death  and  the  tributes 
which  have  been  called  forth  are  given  firSt 
place  in  this  month's  NEWS. 
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FISK  LOSES  MISS  ROBINSON— HEAD  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 


Miss  Jennie  Asenath  Robinson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Music 
at  Fisk  University,  died  in  her  room  on  the  Campus,  on  Saturday 
morning,  November  22,  1919. 

The  Nashville  Banner,  of  date  November  23,  said: 

"DEATH  COMES  TO  MUSIC  TEACHER, 

"Miss  Jennie  Asenath  Robinson,  for  thirty-two  years  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Music  at  Fisk  University,  died  suddenly  yesterday 
morning",  after  a  very  brief  illness.  The  students  had  just  been  advised 
at  breakfast  that  the  teacher  was  seriously  ill,  but  before  the  school 
circle  realized  that  the  illness  was  fatal,  the  end  came. 

"Miss  Robinson  came  to  Fisk  University  with  the  firm  resolve  to 
build  at  the  school  made  famous  by  the  Jubilee  Singers,  a  great  con- 
servatory of  music  comparable  to  the  one  at  Oberlin  College.  She 
believed  that  Fisk  was  the  logical  place  for  such  a  school  of  music, 
and  she  began  drawing  around  her  a  group  of  teachers  from  Oberlin, 
who  shared  her  own  views.  How  well  she  has  succeeded  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  the  school  of  music  at  Fisk  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
the  best  one  for  colored  students  in  the  entire  country;  and  out  of  the 
nearly  sixty  graduates  from  the  eight-year  course  in  pianoforte,  the 
list  of  some  of  the  most  successful  colored  artists  of  the  country  must 
be  taken. 

"Without  exception,  everyone  of  the  teachers  who  expressed  an 
opinion  about  the  loss  which  Fisk  has  suffered  in  the  passing  of  Miss 
Robinson,  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  her  insistence  upon  highest 
possible  standards  in  every  department  of  the  University,  her  detesta- 
tion of  shams  and  of  superficialites  in  anything,  her  sanity  and  irre- 
pressible optimism  and  above  all  her  Christian  character  were  the 
contributions  which  have  helped  to  stablize  and  give  strength  to  the 
work  of  the  whole  University  in  all  of  its  branches.  Professor  Mc- 
Kenzie  is  overwhelmed  in  the  loss  of  this  teacher. 

"Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  there 
will  be  held  a  brief  service  of  Scripture,  prayer  and  hymns.  Judge 
Frank  Shepherd,  of  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  a  cousin  of  the  deceased,  will 
arrive  Monday  morning  to  take  charge  of  the  body,  which  will  be  taken 
to  Irving,  Mich.,  to  rest  by  the  side  of  her  parents." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  announced  Miss  Robin- 
son's passing  as  follows: 
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"MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  HEAD  AT  FISK  DIES. 
"Was  on  Faculty  Thirty-two  Yeaes;   Plan  Services  Monday. 

"Miss  Jennie  Asenath  Robinson,  head  of  the  Music  Department  of 
Fisk  University  for  the  last  thirty-two  years,  died  Saturday  morning, 
following  a  brief  illness. 

"Under  her  capable  direction  and  painstaking  efforts  the  conserva- 
tory of  music  at  Fisk  has  grown  and  developed  till  it  is  now  unsur- 
passed by  any  school  of  music  for  Negroes  in  the  country.  Many  of  the 
leading  Negro  musical  artists  of  America  were  trained  under  her. 

"Nearly  sixty  graduates  from  the  eight-year  course  in  pianoforte 
have  graduated  under  her,  and  last  year,  because  of  Miss  Robinson's 
high  ideals  of  training,  the  Academic  Faculty  voted  to  credit  her 
courses  in  theory  of  music  as  major  subjects  in  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences. 

"The  loss  which  the  University  has  sustained  was  well  expressed  by 
one  of  the  professors,  who  remarked  when  told  of  her  death,  'One  of 
the  pillars  of  Fisk  University  has  been  removed.'  The  President  of 
the  University  expressed  the  opinion  that  'one  of  the  most  potent 
spiritual  forces  at  Fisk  has  been  dissolved  with  her  death.' 

"A  brief  funeral  service  of  Scrpture  reading,  prayers  and  hymns 
will  be  held  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  in  the  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel.  Miss  Robinson's  cousin,  Judge  Frank  Shepherd,  of  Cheboygan, 
Mich.,  will  arrive  Monday  morning  to  accompany  the  body  to  Irving, 
Mich.,  for  burial." 

The  blow  fell  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  the  University 
was  dazed  for  a  while.  President  McKenzie  called  the  faculty  together 
immediately  for  purposes  of  mutual  consolation  and  advice. 

It  was  decided  that  at  "The  President's  Hour"  on  Sunday  evening, 
Dr.  McKenzie  should  conduct  a  brief  service  of  song,  prayer  and 
Scripture  reading,  and  should  express  officially  the  sense  of  the  Uni- 
versity's loss.  This  was  done.  On  Monday  afternoon  all  University 
activities  ceased,  and  the  school  and  friends  from  the  city  assembled 
in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  for  simple  funeral  services.  Dean  Morrow 
conducted  these  exercises  with  the  simplicity  which  he  knew  Miss 
Robinson  would  have  desired.  At  their  conclusion  a  group  of  the 
older  teachers  who  had  worked  long  with  Miss  Robinson  at  Fisk  and 
certain  other  officials  of  the  University  and  representatives  from  the 
student  body  accompanied  the  body  to  the  depot.  Miss  Alice  M.  Grass, 
close  personal  friend,  and  Miss  Clara  Boynton  accompanying  the  body 
to  Cheboygan,  Michigan,  where  it  was  laid  to  rest. 

Miss  Robinson  was  born  on  August  15,  1857,  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
She  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Highland  College,  in 
1875.  She  entered  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  from  Highland, 
Kansas,  in  1882,  remaining  until  1887,  at  which  time  she  came  to  Fisk 
University  as  a  teacher  of  music. 
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A  TRIBUTE  BY  PROF.  DORA  A.  SCRIBNER. 

(This  estimate  was  especially  approved  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Music  Department. — Ed.) 

Fisk  University  sits  today  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  irreparable 
loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Jennie  A.  Robinson,  for  thirty-two 
years  head  of  the  Department  of  Music.  She  came  here  in  1887,  a 
young  woman,  and  threw  her  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  establishing 
this  department  on  a  firm  and  broad  foundation  upon  which  could 
ultimately  be  built,  for  the  talented  music-lovers  of  the  Negro  race,  a 
conservatory  of  music  comparable  to  that  of  Oberlin,  from  which  she 
came.  To  this  end  she  drew  around  her,  from  the  same  school  of 
music,  a  slowly  enlarged  group  of  efficient  and  devoted  assistants.  To 
this  end  she  has  been  ever  a  student,  teaching  through  the  years  with- 
out intermission,  and  spending  many  of  the  summers  in  learning  new 
and  better  methods.  In  her  special  line  of  voice  culture  she  has  been 
recognized  as  remarkably  successful  in  bringing  an  untrained  voice 
to  a  high  degree  of  development. 

The  goal  Miss  Robinson  sought  is  not  yet  reached.  As  yet  there  is 
no  Conservatory  Building;  but  every  step  of  the  way  has  been  marked 
by  her  own  thoroughness  and  her  hatred  of  sham  and  superficiality; 
every  year  there  have  been  the  great  essentials  of  education — real 
teachers  and  earnest  pupils  with  ability  to  learn.  What  Miss  Robinson 
has  meant  to  music  in  Fisk  University  is  shown  by  the  nearly  sixty 
graduates  from  the  eight-year  course  in  pianoforte,  and  by  the  growth 
of  courses  in  voice  culture,  in  pipe  organ,  in  public  school  music  and 
in  theory  of  music.  She  lived  to  see  the  work  in  theory  accepted  this 
very  year,  for  the  first  time,  as  one  of  the  majors  in  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  nature  of  instruction  in  music,  each  pupil  by  himself,  gives 
the  teacher  of  music  more  than  the  usual  opportunity  of  a  teacher  to 
mold  character  by  personal  contact.  All  that  Miss  Robinson  has  done 
for  human  souls  only  eternity  can  reveal,  but  for  these  thirty-two 
years  every  pupil  of  hers  has  felt  her  friendship,  and  has  breathed  in, 
with  lessons  in  music,  lessons  in  cheeriness,  patience,  firmness,  cour- 
age, and  absolute  forgetfulness  of  self. 

It  is  an  old  saying  often  proved  true,  "The  workers  die,  but  the 
work  goes  on."  It  must  prove  true  now;  work  done  with  such  vision, 
such  consecration,  must  live;  but  in  our  human  shortsightedness  we 
cry,  "Who  in  this  day  of  high  costs  and  self-seeking  can  be  found, 
North  or  South,  East  or  West,  man  or  woman,  white  or  black,  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  Fisk  University  with  the 
untiring  energy,  the  mental  grasp,  the  spiritual  power,  of  its  first 
head?  Who  will  carry  it  on  as  she  has  done  through  good  report  and 
ill  report  for  a  whole  generation?  The  mantle  of  the  passing  prophet, 
the  falling  torch  of  the  dying  soldier — who  will  snatch  it  up  for  the 
sake  of  still  half-hidden  destinies  of  the  Negro  race  in  America?" 
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AN  ESTIMATE. 
By  Pkof.  John  W.  Work. 

Miss  Robinson  was  one  of  the  creative  forces  of  the  Fisk  spirit. 
She  was  an  exponent  of  spirituality,  and  always  held  up  before  the 
students  the  highest  standards  and  the  noblest  ideals.  She  read  the 
"best  books,  and  was  conversant  with  the  best  thoughts.  These  she 
passed  on  and  discussed  with  the  students.  All  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  her  felt  that  they  had  been  in  touch  with  an  uplifting 
force. 

She  always  desired  for  her  students  the  best  in  everything.  So  to 
her  own  teaching  of  music,  she  brought  to  them  the  best.  She  studied 
^vith  the  best  teachers  almost  yearly,  so  that  her  knowledge  might  be 
ever  growing  and  keeping  up  with  the  most  advanced  ideas.  Through 
her  efforts  the  musical  department  of  Fisk  University  was  brought  to 
its  splendid  efficiency. 

No  teacher  ever  had  a  more  loyal  body  of  students.  She  had  a 
wonderful  power  of  inspiring  loyality.  In  fact  her  students  genuinely 
enjoyed  being  loyal  to  her.  It  mattered  not  how  old  they  grew  to  be, 
or  where  they  went  to  live,  they  never  forgot  her  and  her  teachings, 
her  standards  she  set  for  them,  her  strivings  to  have  them  do  and  be 
their  best  always. 

She  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Fisk. 

*  *  * 

TELEGRAMS  AND  LETTERS  OF  SORROW. 

Some  of  the  telegrams  and  letters  President  McKenzie  received,  ex- 
pressing deep  regret  for  the  passing  of  Miss  Robinson  are  printed 
helow : 

New  York  City,  Nov.  23. 
Very  much  grieved  to  learn  of  Miss  Robinson's  death.     She  was  a 
remarkable  woman  and  her  place  cannot  be  filled.     My  most  cordial 
sympathy  for  you  and  her  other  friends  at  Fisk. 

Paul  D.  Cravath. 

Fessenden,  Fla.,  Nov.  24. 
Miss  Robinson's  loss  unspeakable.     We  will  mourn  her  sudden  de- 
parture. George  W.  Moore. 


Danville,  111.,  Nov.  22. 
Greatly  shocked  and  grieved  by  telegram.     If  I  can  secure  reserva- 
tion in  sleeper,  will  leave  tomorrow — Sunday — night,  reaching  Nash- 
ville for  funeral.     If  you  get  no  further  word  you  may  expect  me  Mon- 
day morning.  Frances  L.  Yeomans. 
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Roxbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  24. 
Our   grief   unspeakable.     Ours   a   personal   loss.      Order   design   for 
quartet.  J.  A.  Myers.  Manager  Fisk  JuMlee  Quartet. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  23. 
Tidings  of  the  going  of  Miss  Robinson  bring  to  mind  the  great  debt 
we  owe  her  for  the  melody  she  has  put  in  the  heart  of  a  race.     We 
rejoice  that  she  is  with  the  heavenly  choir.     Her  life  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  Fisk  people.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Proctor. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  24. 
Mr.  Law^son  gave  me  your  telegram  at  church.  I  wept  silently  over 
it  all  through  the  service.  For  thirty  years,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  Miss 
Robinson  has  been  my  friend;  from  their  babyhood,  a  friend  to  my 
boys  in  sickness  and  death  of  younger.  I  do  not  know  where  nor  how 
Heaven  is,  but  I  like  to  fancy  among  those  waiting  at  the  gate  to 
welcome  her  in,  Theodore  was  there  to  give  her  his  love  and  mine. 

G.  M.  McClellan. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  24. 
Mrs.  Lawson  and  I  were  shocked  at  the  sad  news.  Miss  Robinson 
has  finished  a  wonderful  work  and  we  suffer  a  tremendous  loss.  We 
rejoice  that  we  came  under  her  influence  and  felt  that  great  inspiration 
which  she  exerted.  Her  ideals  were  lofty  and  her  love  for  Fisk  was- 
great.  R.  A.  Lawson. 


Roxbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  24. 
Words  cannot  express  my  great  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Robinson.     Personally,  a  very  great  friend.     Also  a  friend  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong.     Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do? 

Roland  W.  Hayes. 


New  York  City,  Nov.   25. 
Miss  Robinson's  death  is  a  shock.     Profoundest  sympathy. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  M.  V.  Boutte. 


Waco,  Texas,  Nov.  23. 
Another  great  life  has  gone.    Fisk  has  lost  much;  the  race,  more. 

Clarissa  V.  Diggs. 


The  telegrams  following  w-ere  received  by  Miss  Alice  Grass: 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Nov.  22. 
Shocked  to  hear  of  our  dear  friend's  death.  Lillian  Darden. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  23. 
Kindly    accept    our   deepest    and    most    heartfelt    sympathy    in    the 
demise  of  your  dear  friend,  Miss  Robinson.     Her  death  has  come  as 
quite  a  shock  to  us.    We  feel  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  friends. 
She  has  gone,  but  will  not  be  forgotten.  Andrades  and  Mother. 

(Miss  Andrades  Lindsay.) 


LETTERS  CONCERNING  MISS  ROBINSON. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  McKenzie,  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  bearing 
•date  of  December  9,  Mr.  Richard  Walker  and  his  wife  sent  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Allow  us  to  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  University  in  its  loss  of 
■one  of  its  finest  teachers  and  servants.  May  the  good  work  that  she 
has  done  be  an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  go  to  Fisk." 


Prom  Dr.  C.  O.  Hunter,  '89;  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  '94,  there  came  the 
following  tribute : 

"Columbia,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23. 

"With  deepest  sorrow  we  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Robinson. 
Those  of  us  who  have  watched  her  career  from  the  day  she  first  entered 
Fisk  University,  feel  that  in  her  death  the  loss  to  the  University  is 
irreparable.  Her  high  standard  of  Christianity,  morality  and  intellec- 
tuality will  ever  serve  as  beacon  lights  for  all  who  knew  her.  We  all 
share  mutually  in  this  your  bereavement.    And  yet, 

"  'There  is  no  death!   although  we  grieve 
When  beautiful,  familiar  forms 
That  we  have  learned  to  love  are  torn 
From  our  embracing  arms — 

Although  with  bowed  and  breaking  heart, 

With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread, 
We  bear  their  senseless  dust  to  rest, 

And  say  that  they  are  "dead" — 

They  are  not  dead!   they  have  but  passed 

Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here, 
Into  the  new  and  larger  life 

Of  that  serener  sphere.'  " 


Mrs.  Willa  Hadley  Faulkner  Sent  this  letter  from  Tullahoma,  Ten- 
nessee, on  Nov.  27: 
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"Dear  President  McKetnzie — My  head  bowed  in  sorrow  when  I  read 
your  message.  Today,  however,  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  it  is  lifted, 
lifted  in  gratitude — gratitude  for  a  life,  a  life  of  interest,  of  service,  of 
influence.  A  life  that  meant  much  to  me,  to  all  whom  it  touched, 
whose  touch  awoke,  inspired,  conveyed  interpretation,  gave  understand- 
ing— of  music,  music  of  the  most  meaning,  most  soulful,  most  hallowed 
kind. 

"  'He  died  in  service  in  the  midst  of  his  work — he  was  not  put 
aside  to  die — how  happy  you  should  be.'  Those  words  were  Miss 
Robinson's  to  me,  for  my  comfort,  so  many  years  ago  when  my  father 
left. 

"Today  I  recall  them,  and  with  what  perfect  fitness.  Her  own  words, 
how  applicable  to  herself!  She  was  not  put  aside  to  die;  she  went 
down  in  action,  and  how  happy  we  should  be. 

"Until  Miss  Robinson  came  the  musical  groundwork  of  Fisk  was 
faulty.  It  lacked  definiteness,  in  fact  constructiveness.  Teachers  came 
and  went. 

"A  primary  study  of  the  condition  presented  imperfections.  Fancy 
her  adding  here,  taking  away  there,  repairing  a  rend  on  the  one  side,, 
defining  a  line  on  the  other.  Till  finally  the  foundation  as  viewed  even 
by  the  critical  eye  of  the  world  is  observed — faultless.  So  long  as  there 
is  a  musical  Fisk,  just  so  long  will  it  rest  upon  her  perfect  foundation. 

"Miss  Robinson's  musical  luster  radiates  from  those  whom  she 
touched;  she  thus  sends  out  her  light  and  truth,  and  so  on  down 
through  time  her  light  and  truth  will  still  lead — on  to  the  Holy  Hill — 
even  on  to  the  Dwelling. 

"With  deepest  reverence  for  her  memory,"  etc. 


Let  the  record  be  closed  by  the  statement  that  Miss  Robinson's 
parents  were  friends  of  the  colored  people  during  slavery.  To  do  their 
part  toward  making  Kansas  a  free  State,  her  parents  journeyed  there 
soon  after  their  marriage.  On  all  sides,  Miss  Robinson's  relatives  were 
friends  of  freedom.  Her  grandfather,  Rev.  Paul  Shepherd,  maintained 
a  well-patronized  station  on  the  famous  "Underground  Railroad."  He, 
too,  went  to  Kansas  to  help  make  it  free,  returning  to  his  Michigan 
home  when  that  object  had  been  attained. 

Miss  Robinson  was  heir  to  all  this  background  of  service  for  the- 
colored  people,  just  as  they  are  heirs  of  her  unselfish  life. 
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DEAN  WEIGHT  ANSWERS  THE  LAST  CALL. 


Fisk  University,  where  he  labored  so  long,  was  shocked  by  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Dean  Emeritus  Herbert  Hornell  Wright,  at  Elyria,  Ohio, 
on  November  8. 

The  news  of  his  passing  and  the  sketch  of  his  useful  life,  published 
in  the  Oberlin  News,  of  November  12,  is  so  informing  in  its  nature  that 
the  News  publishes  it  here  without  condensation.  The  account  was 
as  follows: 

"VETERAN  TEACHER  IS  TAKEN  BY  DEATH. 

"H.  H.  Wright  Succumbs  as  Result  of  Stroke  of  Apoplexy. — Was  Son 

of  Early  Obeblin  Resident. — Deceased  Was  on  Teaching 

Staff    at    Fisk    University    Many    Years. — 

Funeral  Held  Monday. 

"Many  citizens  of  Oberlin  and  many  of  the  older  students  of  the 
college  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Professor  Herbert 
Hornell  Wright,  which  occurred  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Elyria,  last 
Saturday  morning,  November  8,  following  an  apoplectic  stroke  sus- 
tained nine  days  earlier,  from  which  he  never  fully  regained  con- 
sciousness. 

"Professor  Wright  was  a  son  of  Deacon  W.  W.  Wright,  one  of  the 
earliest  residents  of  Oberlin,  and  was  born  here  near  the  site  of  Lord 
Cottage,  March  7,  1848.  He  graduated  from  the  college  with  the  class 
of  1873,  and  the  following  year  was  united  in  marrige  with  Frances  E. 
Bosworth,  herself  a  native  of  Oberlin  and  a  college  classmate.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Professor  Albert  A.  Wright,  for  many  years  executive  head 
of  Oberlin  College. 

"Immediately  after  graduation  he  took  up  teaching,  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  life  work.  After  one  year  spent  in  the  public  schools  at 
Galion,  Ohio,  five  years  as  principal  of  the  schools  at  Defiance,  Ohio, 
and  three  years  connected  with  the  teaching  staff  at  Beach  Institute, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Fisk  University  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  1883.  As  Professor  of  Mathematics,  leader  of  the  Mozart 
Society,  a  musical  organization  corresponding  to  the  Oberlin  Musical 
Union,  founder  of  the  White  Cross  League,  an  association  of  the  men 
•of  the  University  to  promote  personal  purity,  as  Dean  of  the  University 
and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  administration,  he  gave  to  this 
work  the  best  part  of  his  life.  The  part  that  the  faith,  ability  and 
personality  of  Professor  Wright  played  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  present  high  standing  of  Fisk  University  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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He  was  honored  by  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  upon  him  by  Howard! 
University  in  recognition  of  these  services. 

"Following  thirty  active  years  of  service  at  Fisk,  Professor  Wright 
severed  his  connection  with  the  University  and  retired  to  Elyria.  Three- 
months  ago  he  moved  to  Oberlin  and  took  up  his  residence  at  150  Elm 
Street.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  sister,  Fanny  F.  Wright,  of  8820 
Carnegie  Avenue,  Cleveland,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Shaw,  of  136- 


The  late  Herbert  Hornell  Wright, 
Dean  Emeritus  of  Fisk  University. 


Harrison  Street,  Elyria,  from  whose  home  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted Monday  afternoon  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Grant,  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Elyria,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Interment 
was  at  Westwood  Cemetery,  where  his  father,  mother,  brother,  sisters- 
and  daughter  are  buried. 

"By  a  wide  circle  of  friends  Mr.  Wright  will  be  remembered  as  the 
kind,  gentle  and  considerate  man  he  was;  by  the  thousands  of  students 
who  attended  his  classes,  he  will  be  remembered  not  only  as  a  teacher 
of  unusual  ability,  but  as  a  friend  whose  kindly  advice  and  understand- 
ing will  follow  them  always." 
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HOW  MRS.  MERRILL  FELL  ASLEEP. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Merrill  could  not  fail  to  be  of  deep  interest  to 

Fisk  University,  where  her  distinguished  husband  served   so  ably  as 

President  during  the  period  1901-1908,  and  who  is  at  present  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  University. 

The  News  reprints  here  the  following  tribute  which  appeared  in 
The  Congregationalist,  of  November  6,  1919: 

"Mrs.  L.  W.  B.  Merrill,  for  fifty-three  years  and  five  days  the  wife 
of  Dr.  J.  G.  Merrill,  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Macfarland,  at  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 

"An  affection  of  the  heart  of  years'  standing  grew  worse  during  the 
last  year  of  her  life.  She  was  transferred  about  Easter  time  from  her 
home  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  to  a  hospital  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  the  home 
of  her  eldest  son,  in  a  helpless  condition.  After  two  months  she  was 
able  to  be  moved  to  her  son's  home,  where  she  abode  with  her  children 
and  their  four  grandchildren  for  two  months.  Here  she  rejoiced  in  the 
return  from  overseas  of  the  two  sons  of  her  eldest  daughter,  gradu- 
ates of  Amherst  College. 

"On  the  last  day  of  August  she  was  taken  to  Mountain  Lakes; 
there,  with  the  care  of  a  nurse  and  of  her  husband  and  daughter, 
cheered  by  her  son-in-law  and  his  three  children,  she  sat,  day  by  day, 
by  the  window  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Rockaway. 

"Never  suffering  severe  pain,  able  to  sleep  much,  relishing  her  food, 
she  with  characteristic  patience  endured  the  limitations  of  her  situa- 
tion, dying  in  the  very  room  in  which  she  had  hoped  to  breathe  her  last. 

"She  peacefully  and  painlessly  fell  asleep  as  the  sun  went  down 
October  16,  1919. 

"Thus  ended  the  useful  life  of  the  wife  of  a  minister  and  university 
president,  the  mother  of  four  children,  three  of  whom,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  survive  her.  She  leaves  eight  grandsons  and  two  grand- 
daughters. 

"Her  homes  have  been  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Tennessee  and  Florida.  They  have  been  the  humble  cot  of  the 
frontier  and  among  the  rich  of  a  metropolis.  Wherever  she  lived  her 
life  entered  into  the  lives  of  those  whom  she  served.  Frontiersmen, 
farmer  folk,  college  professors,  railroad  kings,  alike  honored  her,  alike 
interested  her. 

"Full  of  energy,  resorceful,  sagacious,  tactful,  self-denying,  eager  to 
help  the  helpless  and  befriend  the  friendless,  her  departure  will  be 
lamented  north,  east,  south  and  west,  in  the  land  she  loved,  whose  flag 
was  placed  at  half  mast  by  her  youngest  grandson  when  she  no  longer 
could  look  upon  its  folds. 
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"She  would  have  been  four-score  years  old  had  she  lived  four 
months  longer.  She  was  buried  in  the  wonderfully  beautiful  cemetery 
of  West  Parish,  Andover,  where  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  her  own- 
kindred  and  those  also  of  her  husband's  family." 


AN  APPRECIATION  OF  "THE  OLD  GUARD''  WHO  LAST 
ANSWERED  THE  CALL- 

By  Rev.  W.  G.  Upshaw. 


910  Jones  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Dec.  12,  1919. 
Editor  Fisk  News: 

I  am  very  sorry  to  read  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  the  passing 
of  the  "Old  Guard".  This  news  will  be  received  with  sadness  through- 
out the  country.  The  stream  of  men  and  women  that  has  passed  that 
way  has  literally  stretched  around  America  and  has  extended  to  the- 
islands  of  the  seas  and  to  foreign  lands.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  not  one  whose  soul  will  not  as  it  were  bleed  when  this  news 
reaches  them. 

I  am  one  whom  the  lives  of  all  of  the  sainted  dead,  whom  you 
refer  to  in  your  November  issue,  touched.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
was  made  better  by  coming  in  contact  with  them.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Music,  but  the  sane  advice  and  counsel  of  Miss 
Robinson  helped  me  along  the  rugged  path  of  life.  Mrs.  Upshaw  was 
sincerely  touched  by  the  sad  news,  as  she  was  one  in  the  department 
She  considered  Miss  Robinson  as  one  of  her  best  friends.  Professor 
Herbert  Wright  was  a  grand  old  man.  I  was  first  impressed  by  his 
tenacity  for  truth  and  the  uncompromising  attitude  that  he  had  for 
right.  In  the  White  Cross  League  he  started  many  young  men  on  the 
way  to  chastity  and  virtue.  His  example  was  none  the  less  impressive 
than  his  precepts.  The  angelic  spirit  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Merrill  will  live 
though  she  has  passed  on.  To  know  her  was  to  love  her,  to  be  around 
her  was  to  be  better,  and  though  she  has  drifted  out  with  the  tide,  her 
life  continues  to  inspire. 

These  have  gone  on  to  the  blessed  Fisk  Family  in  eternity.  This 
makes  greater  our  interest  as  Fiskites  to  know  that  here  and  beyond 
our  family  is  increasing.  Dr.  Cravath,  Dr.  Spencer,  Prof.  Chase,  Dr. 
Gates,  Prof.  Morgan,  Prof.  Poindexter,  and  many  others  have  answered 
the  Call  that  comes  from  out  the  boundless  deep.  We  live  with  their 
benedictions,  and  though  we  are  far  from  the  center  of  inspiration,  we- 
are  here  trying  to  make  it  so  that  they  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
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We  know  that  they  are  blessed  whose  lives  these  people  touched, 
and  on  and  on  as  each  of  us  shall  one  by  one  take  our  departure  from 
this  life  may  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  lived  to  start  an  inspiration  that 
will  mold  useful  sentiment  when  we  have  gone  to  the  promiscuity  of 
the  dust. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  lives  of 
these  who  have  answered  the  Call.  I  also  again  thank  you  for  the 
inestimable  service  that  you  are  rendering  the  school  and  the  race  at 
large. 


FISK  TAKES   PART   IN   CELEBRATION   OF  4-MILLION- 

DOLLAR  GIFT  TO  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY 

BY  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 


Speaker  Lauds  Vanderbilt,  Fisk,  and  Meharry  as  Powerful 
Conservators  of  Peace  in  the  City. 


Nashville  is  Called  the  Center  of  Academic  and  Negro 
Education  in  the  South. 


A  great  assemblage  of  citizens  gathered  in  Ryman  Auditorium  on 
Monday  night,  December  1,  to  rejoice  with  Vanderbilt  University  over 
her  good  fortune  in  having  been  voted  four  million  dollars  for  a  great 
medical  school,  by  the  General  Education  Board;  and  to  express  ap- 
preciation of  the  character  of  Vanderbilt's  beloved  Chancellor — Jas.  H. 
Kirkland — largely  because  of  whom  the  great  gift  was  made. 

But  it  was  very  natural  for  that  mass  of  white  citizens  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  indicated  above.  Vanderbilt  is  a  school  for  white  students, 
the  immediate  and  visible  results  of  its  training  are  evidenced  in  the 
life  of  white  people,  and  the  University  is  the  pride  of  white  people  in 
the  South.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  white  citizens  of  Nashville 
had  not  gathered  to  rejoice  with  Vanderbilt. 

The  thing  that  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  not  on  the  program, 
was  the  presence  of  practically  the  whole  faculty  of  Fisk  University 
and  a  large  assemblage  of  Fisk  students,  the  delegation  from  this 
school  for  colored  youth  comprising  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  entire 
colored  group  present.  Fisk  was  present  to  show  in  a  public  way  her 
appreciation  of  the  consistent  friendship  which  Vanderbilt  has  shown 
to  her  through  a  long  period  of  years;  and,  in  particular,  to  attest  the 
high  appreciation  which  the  school  has  for  the  Christian   Chancellor 
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of  Vanderbilt.  At  times,  Fisk  led  in  applauding  references  to  Dr. 
Kirkland.  Through  it  all  there  was  the  memory  of  the  kindness  and 
goodwill  of  a  number  of  professors  of  Vanderbilt  to  the  University  for 
colored  students  here;  and  Fisk  wanted  it  known  that  no  one  went 
before  her  in  pleasure  at  the  good  fortune  of  splendid  old  Vanderbilt. 

This  was  the  thing  out  of  the  ordinary.  There  are  other  schools 
for  white  students  which  have  goodwill  for  certain  colored  schools; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  in  any  other  city  of  the  South  a  colored  school 
would  feel  such  a  personal  interest  in  the  good  fortunes  of  a  white 
school  that  it  would  voluntarily  attend  a  "jollification"  meeting  of 
white  citizens  to  show  pride  and  pleasure  in  a  great  gift  to  that  white 
school.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  reasons.  The  thing  is  almost 
unheard  of.  That  it  happened  in  Nashville  speaks  well,  first  of  all,  for 
Vanderbilt;  second,  for  the  atmosphere  of  culture  and  consequent  race- 
tolerance  and  goodwill  created  by  such  schools  as  Vanderbilt,  Peabody 
Teachers'  College,  Ward-Belmont,  and  other  white  schools;  third,  for 
the  influence  on  the  colored  people  of  such  colored  schools  as  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Walden,  Roger  Williams,  the  State  Normal  School  and 
Fisk  University;  fourth,  for  Fisk's  catholic  interest  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  interests  of  society;  and,  last,  for  Nashville,  the  city 
that  is  regarded  by  her  colored  people,  not  as  an  ideal  city  for  them, 
by  any  means,  but  as  the  best  city  for  colored  people  in  the  entire 
South,  and  which  is  correctly  denominated  "The  Athens  of  the  South" 
by  white  people  who  know. 

No  newspaper  made  comment  on  this  phase  of  the  meeting,  but  in 
the  present  posture  of  race  relations,  it  was  easily  the  most  important 
development  of  the  meeting — not  because  Fisk  University  was  con- 
cerned, but  because  colored  people  had  been  won  to  affection  for  a 
wealthy,  fortunate  and  favored  school  for  white  people,  by  a  consistent 
attitude  of  goodwill  by  that  school. 

PRESS  ACCOUNTS  OF  VANDERBILT  MEETING. 
Nashville  Banner  (December  2): 

CITIZENS  VOICE  THANKS  FOR  GIFT. 

General  Education  Board  Praised  for  Generosity  to  Vanderbilt 

University. — Maj.    Stahlman    Presides. — Rev.    George    E. 

Stoves  and  Chancellor  Kirkland  Tell  of  Benefits 

to    be    Derived. — Fisk    Quartet    Sincis. — 

Chancellor  is  Praised. 

In  an  enthusiastic  mass-meeting  at  Ryman  Auditorium  last  night 

the  citizens  of  Nashville  voiced  their  thanks  to  the  General  Education 

Board  for  its  generosity  to  Vanderbilt  University  in  its  recent  gift  of 

$4,000,000  for  the  development  of  its  medical  school — the  largest  gift 

ever  made  by  the  board  to  any  institution  in  the  country. 
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The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Maj.  E.  B.  Stahlman,  and  brief 
addresses  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  gift  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  its  bearing  upon  Nashville  and  this  section  in  general  were  made 
by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Stoves,  pastor  of  West  End  Methodist  Church, 
and  by  Chancellor  James  H.  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  Fisk  quartet  gave  two  songs,  "I  Know  the  Lord  Laid  His  Hands 
on  Me"  and  "March  On  and  You  Shall  Gain  the  Victory."  Interspersed 
with  the  addresses  were  college  songs  and  yells  by  a  group  of  Vander- 
bilt students. 

The  invocation  was  by  Rabbi  I.  Lewinthal,  of  Vine  Street  Temple, 
and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  James  I.  Vance,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  committee  was  submitted  by  Charles 
Barham,  and  adopted  by  a  standing  vote. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing  "America,"  the  audience  being 
led  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Perry. 

Citizens  Should  Rejoice. 

In  announcing  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  Major  Stahlman  said: 
"This  ought  to  be  an  evening  of  rejoicing,  and  it  will  be  with  those 
who  are  here.  There  are  enough  present  on  this  occasion  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  gratitude  the  citizens  of  Nashville  ought  to  feel,  and 
do  feel,  for  what  has  been  done  for  them,  and  done  without  the  asking." 

Major  Stahlman  said  there  were  two  things  that  had  always  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  connection  with  such  generosity.  The  first  is  the 
nobility  of  the  man  who  gives  and  gives  freely,  and  the  other  the  grati- 
tude of  those  who  receive. 

"There  are  cities  all  over  this  country  that  pleaded  and  prayed  for 
that  which  was  given  to  Nashville  without  the  asking,"  he  said.  "The 
General  Education  Board  had  confidence  in  the  great  institution  and 
the  man  at  its  head.  The  General  Education  Board  did  for  us  what  we 
could  not  have  done  for  ourselves." 

Major  Stahlamn  praised  the  splendid  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
Nashville,  but  said  many  seemed  rather  disposed  to  take  things  easy, 
and  were  inclined  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  great  gift  without 
participating  in  the  expression  of  gratitude  for  such  generosity. 

"The  purpose  of  this  meeting,"  he  said,  "in  giving  thanks,  is  to 
show  those  who  made  it  possible  that  Nashville  is  the  best  place  in 
which  they  could  have  placed  their  money." 

In  closing  his  remarks  Major  Stahlman  took  occasion  to  praise 
Chancellor  Kirkland  and  the  work  he  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  the  South,  from  all  of  which  work  Nash- 
ville derives  great  benefit. 

Dr.  Geoege  E.  Stoves. 

"I  am  allowed  fifteen  minutes  to  speak,"  said  Dr.  George  E.  Stoves, 
"but  if  I  had  fifteen  hours  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  what  this  great 
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The  Pipe  Organ,  Seats  for  the  Mozart  Society,  and  Platform  and   Pulpit 
in    Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Here  the  music  recitals  were  held.  Here  the  students  of  voice,  the  Glee 
Club,  and  the  Mozart  Society  sang  on  formal  occasions,  conscious  always 
that  out  in  the  audience  sat  the  kindliest  but  most  exacting  music  critic, 
Miss  Robinson,  watching  and  listening,  and  approving  with  her  beautifully 
expressive  face   every  successful  interpretation  of  the   difficult  passages. 


gift  means  or  express  our  gratitude  for  it.  You  compliment  yourselves 
in  coming  to  this  place  tonight,  and  in  honoring  these  men  you  honor 
yourselves. 

"Other  cities  may  boast  of  a  greater  industrialism,"  he  said,  "and 
others  may  have  a  larger  population,  but  no  city  can  claim  the  culture, 
the  refinement  that  belongs  to  the  men  of  our  city  and  to  our  women, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  great  educational  institutions  which  are  here." 

Dr.  Stoves  quoted  statistics  showing  that  while  eleven  Southern 
States  had  five  times  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  that  Massachu- 
setts had  three  times  the  wealth  of  these  States.  He  attributed  this 
showing  to  the  fact  that  Massachusets  had  put  emphasis  on  her  schools, 
and  had  put  value  on  her  men  and  women.  Using  these  statistics,  he 
predicted  a  great  future  for  Nashville  by  reason  of  her  growing  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  increased  facilities  available  for  the  further 
development  of  her  citizenship  along  these  lines. 

No  Unrest  Here. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Nashville  is  one  of  the  few  large 
centers  of  population  where  unrest  and  disorders  have  been  absent. 
He  attributed  this  condition  to  the  fact  that  there  is  located  within  her 
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borders  great  institutions  of  learning,  both  for  the  whites  and  blacks, 
and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  work  of  Meharry  and  Fisk. 

In  speaking  of  Vanderbilt,  he  declared  it  the  only  real  University 
South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  said  she  was  drawing  boys 
from  all  over  the  South  and  sending  them  out  into  the  world  to  take 
their  places  as  leaders. 

He  spoke  of  the  day  when  a  tall,  scholarly  man  came  on  the  campus 
and  was  pointed  out  as  the  new  professor.  "That  was  a  great  day  for 
■  Vanderbilt,"  he  said,  "and  while  we  may  have  had  differences  of  opinion 
at  the  time,  never  has  anybody  questioned  his  loyalty  or  devotion  to 
Vanderbilt  University.  And  this  is  another  great  day  in  the  history  of 
this  institution/'  he  declared,  "when  the  General  Education  Board  has 
given  $4,000,000  to  the  University.  While  it  isn't  the  first  gift  from 
the  Board  that  has  come  to  Nashville's  great  educational  institutions, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  largest  gift  ever  made  by  it  to  any  institution 
in  America. 

"And  they  didn't  give  it  to  Vanderbilt  University  because  it  was 
located  in  Nashville,  either.  It  was  given  because  they  had  the  utmost 
faith  in  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  great  institution." 

Dr.  Stoves  said  that  the  South  was  now  numbering  several  of  its 
citizens  among  the  millionaires,  and  this  example  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  was  a  good  one  to  follow.  "We  must  learn  to  give  in  the 
South,"  he  said,  "and  should  not  have  to  look  to  the  North  for  support 
in  the  future.    We  must  learn  to  give." 

He  closed  his  remarks  by  quoting  from  Kipling's  "Lest  We  Forget." 

Chancellor  Kirklajntd. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  participate  with  you  in  this  meeting,"  said  Chan- 
cellor James  H.  Kirkland,  "and  to  join  with  you  in  any  expression  of 
gratitude  you  may  utter  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  putting 
into  our  hands  this  great  instrument  of  service. 

"It  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  comes  to  a  community  or  to  an  insti- 
tution one  in  a  century,"  he  declared,  "and  it  came  not  because  of  the 
millions  in  the  possession  of  the  General  Education  Board,  for  in  this 
gift  the  Board  has  denuded  itself.  It  came  not  because  they  had  more 
money  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with,  but  because  it  had  been  defi- 
nitely established  to  their  satisfaction  that  this  amount  was  necessary 
to  do  what  we  want  to  do. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  two  things,"  he  continued.  "First,  this  great 
medical  school  they  have  in  mind  could  not  be  built  in  any  community 
without  the  entire  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession; 
and,  second,  that  the  value  of  this  donation  will  reach  its  true  worth 
only  when  put  into  actual  expression  in  terms  of  human  life." 

Chancellor  Kirkland  said  he  takes  pride,  but  not  an  improper  pride, 
in  the  fact  that  in  every  great  work — work  that  really  counts  in  the 
world — there  are  Vanderbilt  men  to  be  found  in  the  forefront,  and  that 
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Nashville  should  feel  a  just  pride  in  her  great  institutions.  "Nothing 
that  Nashville  and  her  citizens  may  do  for  these  institutions  will  be 
wasted  effort,"  he  declared. 

He  said  that  this  day  may  mean  greater  things  for  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  "for  we  must  grow  if  we  are  to  do  the  things 
expected  of  us." 

Adopt  Resolutions. 

Charles  Barham,  as  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  sub- 
mitted the  following,  which  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

"The  General  Board  of  Education,  whose  headquarters  are  in  New 
York  City,  has,  within  the  last  few  days,  appropriated  the  sum  of  four 
million  dollars  for  the  building  of  a  great  medical  school  in  connection 
with  Vanderbilt  University.  Such  portion  of  this  amount  that  may  be 
needed  will  be  used  on  the  plant,  and  the  balance  goes  into  the  endow- 
ment of  the  medical  department  of  this  institution. 

"By  this  generous  act  Vanderbilt  is  enabled  to  complete  and  per- 
fectly equip  the  Galloway  Memorial  Hospital.  A  splendid  laboratory 
building  will  be  constructed  and  furnished  with  every  facility  for 
medical  and  scientific  research  and  teaching,  and  there  will  be  brought 
together  in  this  enterprise  medical  experts  of  national  reputation,  who 
will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  teaching.  All  this  will 
result  in  making  Nashville  the  center  of  medical  education  and  research 
in  the  South,  and  a  point  from  which  influences  will  go  out  that  will 
challenge  every  section  of  our  country,  and  a  stimulus  to  other  medical 
schools  to  further  effort  and  endeavor  toward  the  high  standards  of 
excellence  which  Vanderbilt  will  be  able  to  establish. 

"With  just  pride  we  confidently  believe  there  will  be  established  in 
Nashville  a  supremacy  in  medical  education  that  will  be  acknowledged 
everywhere. 

Grateful  for  Aid. 

"We  acknowledge  with  grateful  appreciation  the  recognition  and 
help  which  has  come  from  the  investigations  and  recommendations  of 
Dr.  Waliace  Buttrick,  President  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  its  Secretary. 

"For  fourteen  years  the  citizens  of  Nashville  have  been  indebted  to 
the  Genera!  Education  Board.  For,  soon  after  its  organization,  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Board  began  to  study  Nashville  as  the  educational 
center  of  the  South. 

"About  this  same  time  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board  made  an 
exhaustive  report  to  the  Peabody  Board,  which  caused  the  latter  to 
endow  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  with  $4,500,000  of  its 
funds. 

"Later,  $75,000  of  the  funds  of  the  General  Education  Board  and  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  were  added  to  the  above. 
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"Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  has  been  given  to  Fisk  Uni- 
versity and  a  substantial  help  to  Meharry  Medical  School. 

"We  remember  that,  of  the  $500,000  additional  endowment  of  Pea- 
body  College  obtained  during  the  past  few  weeks,  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  subscribed  the  sum  of  $200,000;  that  of  one  million  dollars 
added  to  the  endowment  of  Vanderbilt  University  as  the  result  of  the 
Alumni  campaign  some  three  years  ago,  $300,000  was  donated  by  the 
same  Board. 

Educational  Center. 

"These  things  have  made  Nashville  the  educational  center  of  the 
South;  the  teacher  training  center  of  the  South;  the  Negro  educational 
center  of  the  South;  and  by  this  wonderful  gift  of  $4,000,000  it  will 
make  it  the  medical  training  center  of  the  South. 

"Because  of  these  things  the  people  of  Nashville  have  assembled,  in 
mass-meeting  to  give  expression  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation that  is  within  us;  and  not  only  within  us,  as  we  believe,  but 
likewise  within  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the  whole 
South. 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved: 

"1.  That  we  give  the  General  Education  Board  this  testimonial  of 
our  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation. 

"2.    That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  them,  and 

"3.  That  a  copy  be  furnished  each  of  the  daily  newspapers  with  the 
request  that  the  same  be  published." 

Praise  for  Kirkland. 

The  following  resolutions  touching  on  the  work  of  Chancellor  Kirk- 
land were  adopted: 

"To  Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  to 
whom  will  be  given  the  execution  of  the  plans  which  will  bring  into 
being  the  great  medical  institution  made  possible  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  we  pledge  our  hearty  cooperation  and  goodwill  for  his 
untiring  zeal  and  ability  in  placing  before  the  Education  Board  the 
claims  of  the  medical  school  of  Vanderbilt  University.  He  shall  always 
be  held  in  grateful  memory-  We  accord  him  due  credit,  and  recognize 
the  unselfish  purpose  in  his  efforts  in  this  and  every  good  work  toward 
the  upbuilding  of  Vanderbilt  University.  To  him,  we  feel,  must  be 
given  the  credit  of  this  happy  result.  He  has  been  patient,  but  per- 
severing; quiet,  but  effective;  is  now  unassuming,  though  worthy  of 
all  we  say  and  more.  When  the  history  of  Vanderbilt  shall  be  written, 
his  will  be  given  a  place  above  every  name  of  those  who  have  planned 
and  wrought  for  the  greatest  of  educational  institutions  of  the  South. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  give  to  Chancellor  Kirkland  this 
expression  of  our  appreciation  of  his  splendid  work,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  testimonial  be  furnished  him  and  a  copy  given  to  each  of  the 
Nashville  daily  papers  for  publication." 
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Nashville  Tennessean   (December  2): 
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CITIZENS  VOTE  THANKS  FOR  VANDERBILT  GIFT. 

Citizens  of  Nashville  met  in  a  monster  mass-meeting  Monday  night 
in  the  Ryman  Auditorium  to  adopt  resolutions  expressing  their  grati- 
tude to  the  General  Educational  Board  of  New  York  for  the  $4,000,000 
gift  to  Vanderbilt  University  that  will  make  Nashville  the  center  of 
medical  study  and  research  work  in  the  South,  and  one  of  the  big  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Nashville  is  at  present  the  center  of  academic  education 
in  the  South;  it  is  the  center  of  Negro  education,  and  will  be  the 
center  of  all  educational  work,  medical  study  and  medical  research 
work  in  the  South  from  this  time  on,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Chancellor  Kirkland. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Education  Board  have  been  in  the  city 
of  Nashville  several  times  in  the  past  yeaf,  and  after  careful  calcula- 
tion and  study  have  decided  that  Nashville  offers  the  best  opportunity 
to  realize  the  most  from  their  investment.  To  make  this  enlargement 
of  the  medical  department  possible,  the  Chancellor  promised  to  the 
Board  the  cooperation  of  the  present  medical  faculty  and  the  help  of 
the  citizens  and  medical  profession  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Day  Means  Much. 

"This  day  may  mean  something  more  to  the  city  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity. It  may  mean  something  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  are  in  need  of  improvement."  added  the  Chancellor. 

Rev.  George  Stoves,  pastor  of  West  End  Methodist  Church,  told  the 
citizens  of  Nashville  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  great  things  that  the 
recent  endowment  meant  to  the  city,  to  Vanderbilt,  and  to  the  South 
at  large. 

"Other  Southern  cities  may  boast  of  more  industries;  other  cities 
may  boast  of  greater  populations;  but  none  can  boast  of  greater  culture 
and  refinement  than  is  found  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  Nashville  has 
been  one  of  the  few  centers  of  population  that  has  remained  calm 
during  the  periods  of  unrest  sweeping  over  the  country.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  conditions  of  culture  and  educational  tendencies  here," 
continued  Rev.  Stoves.  "The  gift  was  the  largest  ever  given  any  insti- 
tution by  the  Board,  and  was  large  because  Chancellor  Kirkland  was 
at  the  head,  and  they  considered  it  a  good  investment,"  said  Rev. 
Stoves. 

Students  Give  Yells. 

The   students   of   the   University   were   present   in  a   group    in   the 
gallery,  and  interspersed  the  speeches  with  Vandy  yells  and  songs. 
The  Fisk  quartet  sang  two  selections  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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E.  B.  Stahlman  presided  over  the  meeting  and  explained  to  the 
people  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed:by  the 
citizens  of  Nashville  to  the  General  Education  Board. 

"The  gift  of  the  $4,000,000  was  a  declaration  by  the  men  of  New 
York  that  the  city  or  Nashville  was  a  place  where  they  could  invest 
their  money  and  receive  the  greatest  good,"  added  Mr.  Stahlman. 

Rabbi  Lewinthal  gave  the  invocation.  At  the  close  of  the  progrant, 
after  the  Vanderbilt  students  had  sung  "Alma  Mater,"  Dr.  James  I. 
Vance  closed  the  meeting  with  the  benediction. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  publish  the  article  below,  taken  from  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  The  Standard,  official  organ  of  the  American  Ethical 
Union,  of  New  York  City.  The  writer,  Miss  Haynes,  is  a  Fisk  woman, 
having  received  her  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  the  University 
in  1909. 

LINCOLN  HOUSE:  ITS  WORK  FOR  COLORED 

AMERICANS.* 

By  Birdye  H.  Haynes. 


The  second  largest  colored  district  in  New  York  City,  formerly 
known  as  San  Juan  Hill,  reaches  almost  to  the  doors  of  the  Ethical 
Society,  and  yet  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  public  at  large,  there  is  probably  comparatively  little  knowledge  of 
the  district  and  of  the  welfare  work  which  is  being  carried  on  there. 
Between  Fiftieth  and  Sixty-Seventh  Streets,  and  from  Broadway  to  the 
North  River,  there  is  a  colored  population  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand.  For  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  this  community,  neigh- 
borhood churches  and  welfare  agencies  have  worked  zealously  for 
many  years,  the  pioneer  organizations  being  The  Union  Baptist  Church, 
St.  Cyprian's  Mission,  The  Third  Moravian  Church,  The  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  Lincoln  House  Settlement. 

It  is  with  the  work  of  the  latter  institution  that  I  wish  particularly 
to  acquaint  you.  Some  years  ago,  one  of  the  colored  nurses  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  staff,  who  was  working  in  the  San  Juan  Hill 
neighborhood,    saw   the   necessity   for   undertaking   on   a   larger   scale 


*  Miss  Haynes,  who  is  the  headworker  of  Lincoln  House,  was  asked  to 
write  this  account  of  what  her  settlement  is  doing-,  not  only  because  the  work 
is  carried  on  near  the  Meeting  House  of  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture,  the  members  of  which  are  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  the 
opportunities  for  service  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Society  building ;  but  also  be- 
cause the  work  is  of  more  general  interest,  as  illustrating  one  type  of  under- 
taking which  is  conducted,  to  a  considerable  extent  by  colored  people,  for 
their  own  welfare. — Editor,  The  Standard. 
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social  welfare  work  among  her  people  living  in  that  locality,  and  made 
recommendations  which  ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  Lincoln 
House.  In  the  early  days,  the  settlement,  like  many  other  similar 
agencies,  had  its  period  of  migration:  from  one  small  store  in  Sixty- 
First  Street,  its  work  was  moved  to  a  somewhat  more  spacious  one  in 
Sixtieth  Street,  and  finally,  after  joining  forces  with  two  other  neigh- 
borhood organizations,  the  Walton  Kindergarten  and  the  Lincoln  Day 
Nursery,  the  present  house  at  202  West  Sixty-Third  Street  was  secured. 

Neighborhood  Cooperation. 

Lincoln  House  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  neighborhood  center  for  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  between  the  races.  It  cooperates 
with  all  community  interests,  such  as  the  churches,  the  public  schools, 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  business  enterprises  and  the  Community 
Council,  and  also  serves  as  a  headquarters  for  many  neighborhood 
activities.  The  first  welfare  exhibit,  conducted  several  years  ago,  was 
designed  to  show,  through  the  handwork  of  men,  women  and  children, 
the  skill  of  this  group  of  people.  It  was  at  the  proposal  of  the  chair- 
man upon  that  occasion  that  the  name  of  this  section  of  the  city  was 
changed  from  San  Juan  Hill  to  Columbus  Hill.  The  new  name  was 
designed  to  indicate  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
of  the  neighborhood,  from  strife,  petty  jealousy  and  race  hatred  to  an 
amicable  state  of  cooperation  in  advancement  toward  a  better  citizen- 
ship. 

The  house  also  provides  a  training  in  democracy,  through  instruc- 
tion in  self-government,  and  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  through 
dramatics,  aesthetic  dancing,  charades  and  pageants.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  clubs  are  conducted  on  a  self-governing  plan,  with  adult  leaders 
to  maintain  proper  standards.  Each  member  pays  a  small  fee  toward 
the  support  of  the  group,  and  the  money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  material 
used  for  instruction  and  play.  The  first  annual  pageant,  which  was 
given  last  May,  aimed  to  set  forth  a  "live  moving  picture"  descriptive 
of  the  scope  and  growth  of  the  activities  of  the  house.  The  pageant 
was  planned  and  staged  largely  by  the  club  and  class  groups.  Mothers 
and  girls  sewed  day  and  night  on  the  costumes;  children  were  faithful 
and  patient  with  rehearsals;  and  some  two  hundred  persons  took  part 
in  the  program,  entertaining  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  in  the 
Union  Baptist  Church. 

Vocational  Training. 

Vocational  guidance  and  training  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor, 
which  are  greatly  needed  by  colored  boys  and  girls,  are  so  far  as 
possible  supplied  by  Lincoln  House.  An  industrial  secretary  investi- 
gates industrial  conditions  and  endeavors  to  place  boys  and  girls  of 
working  age  in  trades  for  which  they  have  shown  the  best  qualifica- 
tions. There  are  classes  in  domestic  science  and  arts  for  women  and 
girls.     Through  the  use  of  its  equipment  and  the  help  of  its  teachers 
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the  Ethical  Culture  School  is  now  giving  the  boys  and  young  men  a 
better  opportunity  than  before  to  secure  training  in  carpentry  and 
mechanics.  In  all  of  these  branches,  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  accuracy,  promptness  and  cooperation.  After  the 
boys  and  girls  have  been  tried  out  in  various  industries  and  trades, 
they  are  recommended,  either  for  courses  in  a  trade  school  or  for  posi- 
tions involving  work  in  which  they  have  shown  aptitude. 

Recreation  Fostered. 

A  love  of  healthful  recreation,  both  for  body  and  mind,  is  fostered 
by  the  work  in  the  gymnasium,  where  both  boys  and  girls  have  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  physique,  symmetry  and  poise.  Recreation  is  also 
provided  out  of  doors.  A  few  years  ago,  after  a  child  had  been  killed 
while  at  play  in  our  block,  a  group  of  neighbors  gathered  at  Lincoln 
House  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  avoid  like  occurrences,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  meeting,  a  petition  signed  by  hundreds  of  persons  was 
presented  to  the  police  commissioner,  who  closed  the  street  for  play 
during  certain  designated  hours  each  day.  The  basketball  games  and 
other  competitive  sports,  as  well  as  the  diercted  play  street  activities, 
not  only  minister  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  participants  but  also 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  fair  play. 

Homes  and  Babies. 

And  finally,  Lincoln  House  aims  to  secure  a  more  scientific  care  of 
homes  and  of  children,  through  the  work  of  its  mothers'  clubs  and 
visiting  nurses.  At  the  baby  show,  held  in  the  house  in  October  of 
each  year,  more  than  a  hundred  fine,  healthy  babies,  under  two  years 
of  age,  are  shown  with  pride  by  their  mothers  and  our  maternity 
district  nurse.  Lectures  on  health,  infant  mortality,  prevention  of 
disease,  and  housing  conditions  are  attended  by  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. 

A  beginning  in  better  housing  has  been  made  by  the  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  which  maintains  two,  three,  and  four-room  apart- 
ments in  West  Sixty-Second,  Sixty-Third  and  Sixty-Fourth  Streets, 
providing  for  all  tenants  bathing  facilities,  laundry  and  drying  rooms, 
and  sanitary,  well-lighted  halls  and  stairways.  But  these  model  apart- 
ments are  only  one  refreshing  spot  in  a  great  desert.  In  the  Sixties 
alone,  between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  the  river,  there  are  hundreds 
of  families  living  in  woefully  dilapidated  houses  for  which  they  pay 
high  rentals.  These  parents  deserve  better  dwellings  in  which  to  live 
and  to  rear  their  children  in  keeping  with  the  standards  of  American 
family  life. 

The  various  activities  of  Lincoln  House  which  have  been  referred  to 
in  this  article  are  designed  primarily  to  give  to  those  who  live  on 
Columbus  Hill  a  large  spirit  of  cooperation  and  a  fuller  conception  of 
democracy,  both  of  which  it  is  believed  will  contribute  toward  the 
development  of  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 


Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


NEW  CHEMICAL  CONCERN  STARTS. 


Chemical  Products   Manufacturing  Co.,   Recently   Incorporated, 

Latest  Chicago  Industry  to  Enter  Field. — Has  Splendid 

Facilities  and  Experienced  Management. — Adopt 

"Yvonne"  and  "Chem-Pro-Co"  as  Company's 

Trade  Marks. 


Among  the  manufacturing  activities  which  have  developed  to  great 
magnitude  in  Chicago,  the  making  of  such  products  as  toilet  articles, 
cosmetics,  and  household  products,  such  as  cleansing  preparations  and 
the  like,  is  conspicuous.  Some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
factories  in  this  line  of  industry  are  located  in  Chicago,  and  their 
products,  which  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  attained 
a  high  reputation  for  quality. 

The  prestige  of  this  great  central  market  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  products  as  cleansing,  toilet  and  other  like  chemical  preparations 
has  been  increased  by  a  new  factor,  which  will  undoubtedly  make  rapid 
and  substantial  headway  in  an  industry  of  much  merit  and  vast  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  Chemical  Products  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  new  Illinois  corpora- 
tion, of  which  C.  N.  King,  president;  B.  F.  Gordon,  vice-president;  W. 
A.  Mollison,  secretary-treasurer,  and  J.  O.  Harris,  general  manager, 
are.  the  organizers  and  officials,  is  the  name  of  the  latest  Chicago  con- 
cern to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet  articles,  ink  eradicators  and 
household  products,  which  are  dispensed  under  the  trade  marks  of 
"Yvonne"  and  "Chem-Pro-Co"  products. 

This  company  has  started  operations  at  3011-3013  Cottage  Grove 
Avenue,  with  excellent  facilities  and  the  latest  types  of  machinery. 
They  are  extensive  and  complete,  and  thus  guarantee  a  capacity  which 
will  insure  promptness  in  filling  orders  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
quality  and  efficaciousness  that  cannot  help  but  be  superior. 

This  quality  standard  is  further  insured  by  the  standing  in  the 
business  world  of  the  officials  and  organizers,  who  are  well-known 
residents  and  successful  business  men  of  the  South  Side.  General 
Manager  Harris  is  a  manufacturing  chemist  of  recognized  ability,  with 
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many  achievements  to  his  credit;  he  has  grown  up  in  the  business,  and 
knows  every  detail  of  both  production  and  market  demands. 

Customers  can  therefore  depend  upon  their  orders  being  cared  for 
expertly,  and  upon  their  being  cared  for  honestly.  Every  man  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chemical  Products  Manufacturing  Company  bears  an 
enviable  reputation  in  this  city  for  integrity  and  ability. 

The  line  of  products  which  will  eventually  be  manufactured  by  the 
company  and  dispensed  under  the  trade  marks  of  "Yvonne"  and  "Chem- 
Pro-Co  Products"  will  be  an  extensive  one.  At  the  present,  however, 
the  management  is  concentrating  its  efforts  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  "Yvonne"  toilet  articles  and  "E-Ra-Shure"  Ink  Eradicator,  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  given  a  thorough  try-out,  and  that  have  demon- 
strated their  worth  in  every  way.  The  former  are  made  of  the  purest 
vegetable  ingredients,  and  are  claimed  to  have  no  superiors  on  the 
market  of  their  kind.  The  later  is  a  quick,  sure  ink  eradicator  that  is 
proof  against  detection,  and  does  not  discolor  or  injure  paper  or  any 
fabric  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  will  undoubtedly  become  easily 
sales  leaders.  Other  products  will  soon  be  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, also. 

Backed  by  capable  and  experienced  management,  provided  with  the 
most  up-to-date  facilities  for  turning  out  its  products  and  established 
so  that  it  can  assure  customers  of  the  very  best  service,  the  Chemical 
Products  Manufacturing  Company  will  undoubtedly  become  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  its  field  in  the  near  future.  That  its  management  has 
the  experience  and  the  ability,  as  well  as  both  the  will  and  the  purpose 
to  succeed  is  conceded.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  flying  colors  with 
which  it  has  started  out  and  the  dignity  with  which  its  operations  are 
backed  up  the  company's  debut,  cannot  but  be  cordially  welcomed  as  a 
timely  accession  to  the  Chicago  chemical  industry. — Banker,  Merchant 
and  Manufacturer  (Chicago). 


A  NEWSY  LETTER  FROM  A  FISK  DAUGHTER  ABOUT  A 

FISK  CLUB  AND  A  HAPPY  FAMILY  IN 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Editor's  Note. — The  encouragement  that  has  come  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines  from  Fisk  men  and  women,  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
has  been  of  a  fine  type,  and  has  helped  him  to  feel,  so  sincerely,  a  love 
for  Fisk  University,  which  is  not  to  be  measured  in  words.  During 
his  work  on  this  paper,  no  one  graduate  has  done  more  to  say  the 
kind,  helpful  word  than  Mrs.  A.  L.  Manly — Caroline  Sadgwar,  N  '9*  —of 
La  Motte  (Philadelphia),  Pennsylvania;   and  no  family  has  gone  ahead 
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of  her  excellent  husband,  her  splendid  boys,  and  herself  in  trying  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  Editor  when  he  has  passed  through  Philadel- 
phia on  service  for  the  University.  The  letters  of  goodwill  are  always 
sent  jointly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manly;  but  they  are  always  so  personally 
kind  and  appreciative  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  print  them;  but 
an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  one  that  has  just  been  received,  because 
it  contains  comments  relative  to  the  Fisk  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and 
throws  some  interesting  side  lights  on  the  life  of  a  happy  mother  and 
her  family.     Some  extracts  from  the  letter  are  as  follows: 

"Daddy,  the  boys,  the  Fisk  Club,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  with  my  household 
duties  keep  me  a  very  busy  little  mother.  I  don't  have  time  to  write 
my  friends.  Daddy  and  I  need  your  counsel,  Isaac  Fisher.  When  are 
you  coming  to  Philadelphia?    We  can't  discuss  vital  things  in  letters. 

"Our  Fisk  Club  introduced  itself  to  the  public  on  October  31st.  We 
invited  one  hundred  of  our  personal  friends  who  will  help  us  in  the 
early  spring  to  make  some  money  for  Fisk. 

"Through  the  influence  of  Captain  Ammons,  formerly  of  Tuskegee, 
who  is  a  friend  of  every  member  of  our  organization,  we  were  given 
the  use  of  the  Berean  Club  room  for  our  entertainment.  Am  sending 
you  our  program: 

"Piano  Selections. 

"(a)   Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  Motherless  Child.  . .  .Coleridge  Taylor 

"(b)    Deep  River  Coleridge  Taylor 

"Rev.  A.  M.  Cochran. 

"Address,  'The  Purpose  of  the  Fisk  Club' Mrs.  S.  D.  Harrison. 

"Vocal  solo,  'A  Birthday'  by  Cowan Mrs.  Carrie  Sadgwar  Manly. 

"Reading   Miss  H.  C.  Conway. 

"Solo  dance  Miss  Lillian  Jones  (Fisk's  granddaughter). 

"Address   Rev.  W.  L.  Imes. 

"A  Grecian  dance By  our  children  and  two  Fisk  friends. 

"Piano  selection    Rev.  A.  M.  Cochran. 

"How  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us!  After  we  served  our 
guests  we  gave  a  little  newsboy  a  plate  of  ice  cream.  Someone  asked 
him  how  he  enjoyed  the  evening's  entertainment.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember  this  is  about  what  he  said,  'Great!  Gee  whiz,  'twas  fine! 
How  much  coin  did  youse  git?  '  We  explained  there  was  no  money  at 
all.  'Gwan,  youse  aint  got  nothin'  in  your  bean.  All  dat  free!  Why 
don't  youse  git  on  de  Keith  Circuit?  If  youse  had  dat  guy  at  the 
piano  (meaning  the  Rev.  A.  Myron  Cochran)  de  dancin'  chickens  and 
de  singin'  ladies  on  Keith's  stage  you'd  make  barrels  o'  coin  every 
night.'  He  was  utterly  disgusted  with  us,  although  he  was  paying  us 
a  very  high  compliment,  the  poor  little  urchin. 
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"I  agree  with  liim  when  he  came  to  the  'dancin'  chickens.'  I  never 
saw  more  grace  and  charm  in  my  life.  Lillian  Jones  is  the  daughter 
of  May  Reynolds,  a  former  student  of  Fisk. 

"Mr.  Cochran  was  splendid,  just  heavenly.  He  reminded  me  so 
much  of  Gus  Lawson.  No  sermon  he  could  have  preached  would  have 
carried  the  message  to  our  hearts  as  did  his  sermon  from  his  fingers. 

"Mrs.  Harrison's  address  surprised  me  a  little,  for  she  is  so  quiet 
and  dignified.  How  I  wish  we  could  have  it  published  in  the  Fisk 
News.  I  remember  this  one  thing  especially  she  said,  'As  a  high 
school  girl  of  Philadelphia  my  very  soul  was  crushed  because  I  was 
left  out  of  things,  and  the  prejudices  were  too  numerous  to  mention.' 
Then  when  she  went  to  Fisk  and  found  herself  equal  with  all  the  other 
students,  that  it  was  character  and  ability  that  counted,  and  not  the 
color  of  her  skin;  she  was  a  new  being,  and  realized  that  God  was  not 
dead  after  all,  and  that  her  soul  was  not  dried  up  and  God  was  really 
there  to  love  and  to  worship. 

"The  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School  was  our  guest. 
His  wife  was  there  also.  At  the  end  of  the  program  Mr.  Manly,  who 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  asked  him  to  say  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment. It  was  an  intense  moment,  for  we  had  not  meant  to  refer  to 
anything  unpleasant.  He  complimented  and  encouraged  us.  It  is  no 
one  man's  fault,  this  segregation.  They  all  permit  it.  One  man  cannot 
stop  it,  but  all  together  could. 

"I  must  not  forget  Mr.  lines.  His  address  was  sublime.  I  went  to 
hear  him  preach  after  that  speech.  He  grips  your  very  soul  and  makes 
you  feel  as  if  you  are  not  doing  just  what  the  Lord  would  have  you  do. 
Oh,  Isaac  Fisher,  don't  you  know  mothers  must  live  with  God's  hand 
daily  in  theirs  when  they  give  to  the  world  sons  like  Will  Imes,  Will 
De  Berry,  Myron  Cochran,  Isaac  Fisher,  Tom  Talley,  Ed  Goin,  and 
other  Negro  boys  that  I  know?  I  believe  that  God  is  just  as  pleased 
with  their  work  as  He  is  with  the  work  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Milo  has  just  come  in  and  said,  'Feed  my  face,  mother,  for  it's 
hungry.'  Now,  you  see  what  it  means  to  be  the  mother  of  a  great  big 
man  child.  I  will  have  to  leave  my  letter  until  after  dinner.  He  says 
t  must  tell  you  about  our  trip  to  the  De  Berrys,  and  that  we  will  'fliv'  to 
see  Mr.  Fisher  next. 

"Here  I  am  back  again,  and  I  fear  my  letter  is  already  too  long, 
but  I  must  tell  you  of  our  trip  to  New  England. 

"The  boys  put  new  shoes  on  'Queen  Elizabeth,'  filled  her  tank  with 
gasoline,  and  took  Daddy  and  mother  to  see  Amanda  and  Will  De  Berry 
and  the  girls.  Oh,  it  was  a  glorious  time!  I  felt  that  my  cup  was 
brim  full  and  running  over  with  joy." 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


FISK  WINS  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


Fisk  University's  football  team  won  a  39-to-0  victory  from  More- 
house College  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  became  the  undisputed  cham- 
pions of  the  South.  This  game  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
successful  athletic  programs  the  school  has  known  for  several  years. 

As  is  probably  known,  the  University  has  not  had  a  football  schedule 
since  1916,  but  has  had  an  athletic  program  especially  adapted  to  train- 
ing her  youth  for  the  army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  was 
much  speculation  and  opinion  as  to  whether  she  could  "come  back" 
on  the  gridiron  again  as  of  old.  She  has  well  proved  that  she  can  by 
the  fact  that  she  did  "come  back." 

The  University  considers  itself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  two  very  competent  coaches — F.  H.  Gorton,  of  Yale,  and 
J.  E.  Anderson,  of  Harvard.  The  strength  of  the  team  was  added  to 
greatly  by  the  return  from  services  in  the  army  of  Zeigler,  Collins, 
Tarkington,  and  Montgomery.  There  were  several  new  men  who 
showed  up  exceptionally  well,  Johnson,  Poole,  Young,  and  Brady. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  against  Bradley  High  School  was 
merely  a  practice  game  and  nothing  of  importance  is  attached  to  it 
except  that  Fisk  won,  13  to  0.  The  second  game  against  Talladega 
was  also  a  13-to-0  victory  for  Fisk.  This,  however,  was  by  far  the 
"stiffest"  game  of  the  season.  Talladega  showed  more  offensive  power 
than  any  other  team  that  opposed  the  Gold  and  Blue.  Knoxville  fol- 
lowed Talladega,  and  lost  by  a  score  of  60  to  6.  The  score  tells  the 
story  of  this  game  without  further  words. 

Fisk,  Morehouse,  Talladega,  and  Tuskegee  compose  what  is  known 
to  the  football  world  of  the  South  as  the  Big  Four.  Fisk  did  not  play 
Tuskegee  this  season,  but  even  then  she  holds  the  undisputed  claim  to 
the  championship  title,  for  she  defeated  both  Talladega  and  Morehouse, 
at  the  hands  of  both  of  whom  Tuskegee  suffered  defeat.  The  champions 
are  lined-up  as  follows:  Zeizler  (captain),  quarterback;  Collins,  full- 
back; Poole  (Harris),  right  half;  Johnson,  left  half;  Montgomery, 
right  end;  Young  (Wilson),  right  tackle;  Long  (Hamilton),  right 
guard;  Pruett  (Bush),  center;  McVay  (Majors),  left  guard;  Tarking- 
ton, left  tackle;  Brady  (Kelley),  left  end.        — Rufus  B.  Atwood,  '20. 
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THE  COLORED  GIRL  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD. 

Writing  in  The  Business  Men's  Bulletin,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Edward 
Perkins  discusses  the  success  which  has  attended  the  employment  of 
certain  college-trained  colored  girls  by  a  large  firm  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Speaking  of  former  handicaps  which  such  girls  have  suffered 
heretofore,  he  says: 

"Broad-minded  persons  in  the  big  firms  who  believed  in  giving  these 
girls  a  chance  to  show  their  worth  were  met  with  the  statements  that 
'They  would  not  stay  on  the  job  if  given  the  opportunity,'  and  that  'the 
"turn-over"  (business  term)  would  be  beyond  their  capabilities,'  and 
that  our  girls  would  not  take  enough  interest  in  their  work  to  acquire 
these  necessary  essentials  in  modern  business  and  commercial  methods. 

"These  were  some  of  the  many  false  explanations  made  against 
employing  our  girls  and  young  women  and  in  consequence  of  there 
being  so  few  persons  who  were  interested  in  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disprove  these  statements  there  was  little  if  any  encourage- 
ment for  a  chance  to  make  good  on  the  conviction  of  confidence  of 
those  who  would  have  given  them  employment." 

Mr.  Perkins  here  begins  the  description  of  the  experiment  about 
which  he  writes,  as  follows: 

"But  there  was  one  man  in  the  'big  business'  world  who  was  of  a 
truer  and  finer  American  type  in  that  he  believed  in  the  law  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  persons  who  have  ability  and  only  desire  a  chance 
to  prove  it.    This  man  had  a  heart  and  sense  of  justice. 

"The  author  of  this  article  was  at  that  time  in  the  employ  of  this 
man.  He  had  often  stated  that  if  ever  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
he  would  give  our  girls  their  chance  for  training  in  the  commercial 
world. 

"In  a  short  time  this  opportunity  presented  itself  through  the  call- 
ing of  the  nation's  young  men  to  the  colors,  thereby  creating  a  short- 
age of  man  help.  The  white  girls  and  women  were  drafted  into  the 
factories  and  offices  to  fill  the  places  of  these  men.  These  conditions 
made  it  possible  for  our  true  American  friend  to  fulfill  his  promise. 

"He  stated  that  he  had  waited  a  number  of  years  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  our  girls  satisfying  positions  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a 
living  wage  and  knew  that  they  had  the  ability  to  prove  their  worth 
the  same  as  others. 

"Mr.  J.  W.  Tooke,  then  as  manager  of  Entry  and  Control  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ward  &  Company,  placed  the  first  colored  unit  in  the  business 
and  commercial  world  by  employing  eight  of  our  girls  as  'try-outs'  in 
the  positions  of  typists,  checkers  and  readers.  The  Department  of 
Entry  and  Control  of  this  firm  is  a  most  important  factor  in  its  mail 
order  business,  as  it  controls  the  output  of  the  entire  house,  and  the 
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positions  these  girls  fill  in  this  department  require  ability  and  efficiency 
in  every  detail  on  the  part  of  those  employed. 

"Since  the  'try-out'  of  the  original  unit  of  eight  it  has  grown  in 
numbers  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  girls  now  employed  at  this 
work,  although  I  must  state  that  if  there  had  been  anyone  else  manager 
of  this  department  no  such  number  of  our  girls  would  have  been  em- 
ployed, as  the  'turn-over'  was  unusually  heavy  at  this  time  and  the 
colored  girls  would  have  been  classed  as  failures  from  a  viewpoint  of 
someone  other  than  Mr.  Tooke. 

"But  he  stood  by  them,  confident  that  they  would  eventually  make 
good  on  the  confidence  he  placed  in  them.  They  did  make  good  and 
the  result  was  that  from  the  original  'try-out'  of  eight  girls  came  four 
of  the  best  supervisors  in  this  kind  of  work  in  the  business  and  com- 
mercial world  that  can  be  found  anywhere,  headed  by  Miss  Thompson 
with  the  Misses  Beale,  Lewis  and  Hatthaway  as  her  assistants.  Miss 
Thompson  is  now  manager  of  the  whole  unit  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-six  girls  and  their  success  has  paved  the  way  for  employment 
of  larger  numbers  of  our  girls  by  the  other  big  business  firms. 

"Mr.  Tooke  in  a  spirit  of  true  fairness  and  confidence  well  placed, 
has  proven  that  our  girls  have  the  ability  and  only  desire  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  efficiency  in  the  other  fields  affording  business 
and  commercial  training.  Having  been  given  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come something  else  besides  a  waitress  or  maid,  'Our  Girl'  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  of  those  who  placed  their  confidence  by  grant- 
ing her  the  opportunity  to  make  good. 

"THIS  SHE  HAS  DONE." 


THE  NEGRO  COLLEGE. 


(Extract  from  Prof.  T.  L.  Duckett's  address  on  "The  Negro  College 
and  the  Reconstruction.") 

"The  Negro  college  is  the  coaling  station  for  the  Negro.  The  college 
must  teach  him  that  a  college  education  is  not  something  to  be  framed 
and  boasted  of,  but  that  it  is  power;  and  that  all  college-bred  men  and 
women  are  powers  for  good.  ...  It  has  been  said  that  God  never 
makes  a  world,  but  only  starts  one  and  depends  upon  man  to  finish  it 
up.  I  believe  God  is  looking  for  the  Negro  to  finish  up  this  world,  and 
that  the  Negro  college  is  the  power-house  for  the  Negro.  The  Negro 
college  should  give  its  pupils  instruction  in  the  departments  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  future.  We  are  taught  that  men  are  made  to 
serve.  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  someone  that  in  making 
America  over  we  must  work  to  the  end  that  in  all  this  land  there  shall 
be  in  time  to  come  neither  a  homeless  man  nor  a  hungry  child." — 
National  Note-Book  Quar. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


Since  Fisk  is  doing  such  far-reaching  and  important  work  in  physical 
education  and  recreation,  the  following  comments  on  health  teaching- 
have  new  interest: 

HEALTH  TEACHING   MUST  BE  POSITIVE,   SAYS 
BUREAU  BULLETIN 


Should  Learn  and  Think  of  Health  in  Terms  of  Strength  Rather  Than 
Disease — "Make  Health  Habits  Automatic  in  Youth" 


All  successful  health  education  must  be  postive,  rather  than  nega- 
tive. This  and  other  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of  hygiene  are 
explained  in  Teaching  Health,  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education: 

'     The  pamphlet  says: 

We  must  learn  to  think  of  health  in  terms  of  strength  and  beauty 
and  joy,  rather  than  weakness  and  disease.  We  must  imbue  the  attain- 
ment of  health  with  the  spirit  of  a  glorious  game,  following  the  laws 
of  health  as  we  would  obey  the  rules  of  the  game.  "Thou  shaft! "  must 
take  precedence  of  "Thou  shalt  not!"  We  must  not  say,  "Don't  forget 
to  brush  your  teeth  or  they  will  decay,  and  you  will  have  a  bad  diges- 
tion." Rather,  we  must  say,  "Brush  your  teeth  regularly,  so  that  you 
may  enjoy  the  feeling  of  a  fresh,  clean  mouth,  and  have  a  sweet  breath, 
and  a  fine  shining  set  of  strong  teeth!" 

BY   PERSONAL   EXAMPLE. 

Next,  health  must  not  be  taught  didactically,  but  by  personal  ex- 
ample and  object  lesson.  Frequently  it  must  be  taught  indirectly  rather 
than  directly.  The  child  has  no  interest  in  health  for  health's  sake, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should  be  so.  But  every  girl  desires 
to  be  beautiful,  and  every  boy  desires  to  be  strong  and  athletic,  and 
the  wise  teacher  will  build  on  these  natural  interests  of  the  children, 
and  inspire  them  to  do  the  things  which  will  result  in  physical  beauty 
and  strength. 

CAN  BE  INTRODUCED  IN  EVERY  LESSON. 

The  teaching  of  health,  moreover,  cannot  be  confined  to  any  one 
lesson  period,  but  can  be  introduced  into  almost  every  study  in  the 
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curriculum.  It  is  often  chiefly  a  matter  of  emphasis  rather  than  formal 
instruction.  The  consideration  of  questions  of  diet,  of  ventilation,  of 
the  spread  of  transmissible  disease,  are  all  important,  but  it  may  be 
desirable  to  treat  of  them  in  connection  with  work  in  domestic  science, 
in  physics,  or  in  nature  study.  History,  civics,  English,  and  geography 
all  offer  opportunities  for  the  inculcation  of  health  lessons.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  teachers  themselves  shall  have  acquired  the 
hygienic  point  of  view,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  see  and  make  use 
of  these  opportunities. 

DEFINITE   TIME    SHOULD   BE   ALLOWED. 

Finally,  a  definite  amount  of  time  should  be  allowed  every  school 
day  from  the  kindergarten  upward  for  health  inspections,  the  discus- 
sion of  health  problems,  and  for  other  health  activities.  In  the  lower 
grades  this  time  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  promotion  of  health 
habits.  It  is  the  what  rather  than  the  why  which  should  be  impressed 
on  the  younger  children.  With  the  older  children,  the  reasons  for 
health  rules  take  more  prominence,  and  in  the  upper  grades  the  habits 
which  have  been  formed  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  reinforced  by 
accurate  scientific  knowledge.  The  material  of  instruction  in  hygiene 
should  be  taken  from  life;  and  textbook  instruction,  if  any,  should  be 
merely  incidental.  In  the  upper  grades  the  pupils  should  be  interested 
in  public  health  movements,  and  much  information  of  personal  value 
can  be  thus  indirectly  conveyed.  For  instance,  in  studying  the  phases 
of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  the  pupil  learns  many  facts  about 
the  disease  and  its  prevention,  with  the  advantage  that  his  attention  is 
directed  outward  and  is  not  morbidly  turned  upon  himself. 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard  health  as  something 
arbitrarily  given  or  withheld  from  us  by  Providence — something  over 
which  we  ourselves  have  no  control.  We  now  know  that  in  order  to 
obtain  health  we  must  earn  it  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health. — School 
Life. 


Reservations 

THIS  HAS  NO  RELATION  TO  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

As  one  notes  the  labor,  the  toil, 
the  worry  and  the  heartaches 
which  attend  the  present  efforts 
of  serious  men  and  women  the 
world  over  to  find  remedies  for 
world-ills,  and  to  bring  perma- 
nent peace  to  the  earth,  while 
supporting  reservations  in  their 
own  minds  relative  to  certain 
weaker  and  different  groups 
of  people,  the  observer  cannot 
but  feel  regret  for  the  wasted 
efforts.  CJIn  the  application  of 
justice  and  mercy,  and  in  one's 
attitude  of  humility  before  God, 
no  man  can  make  reservations 
and  succeed  in  saving  the  world. 

—Isaac  Fisher. 
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JUBILEE  HALL 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Trustees, 
Fisk  University. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  submit  herewith  my  formal  report  for  the  year  closing  June  30, 
1919,  the  fourth  year  of  my  service  at  Fisk  University. 

Surplus  for  the  Year. 

In  many  ways  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  year.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  appended  hereto  will  show  a  financial  surplus.  Writing 
just  a  year  ago  now,  I  called  your  attention  to  a  certain  deficit  unless 
we  could  secure  more  than  $25,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
inclusive  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to  secure 
$12,500  per  year,  each,  from  the  General  Education  Board  and  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  in  addition  to  the  renewal  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 
Gifts  of  $10,000  each  from  Mr.  Thos.  P.  Norris  of  Kentucky,  from  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  Anderson  of  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  citizens  of  Nashville 
through  the  Commercial  Club,  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  gifts,  pro- 
vided with  the  preceding  pledges  an  annual  guarantee  fund  of  over 
$37,500.  Without  these  gifts  we  should  have  been  in  desperate  circum- 
stances. With  them  we  are  enabled  to  keep  our  heads  above  the  water 
while  seeking  additional  aid  for  additional  needs. 

Growth  of  Budget. 

You  will  be  interested  to  consider  the  growth  in  current  expendi- 
tures and  income  during  the  last  few  years,  beginning  with  the  year 
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which  closed  just  as  I  came  to  the  campus.  Certain  large  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  permanent  improvements  are  not  included  in  these 
figures. 

For  the  Year  Ending  June  30  Income.  Expenditure. 

1915    $53,028.87  $52,692.39 

1916 55,501.42  70,135.68 

1917 64,609.48  72,685.84 

1918    63,199.29  79,579.97 

1919 93,188.97  88,808.74 

1920*    . 101,000.00  115,000.00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  budget  has  almost  exactly  doubled  in  five 
years.  Costs  of  every  sort  continually  outrun  our  estimates.  Unless 
additional  funds  can  be  made  available  before  next  July  we  shall  once 
more  have  to  report  an  annual  deficit. 

Physical  Education. 

One  item  affecting  largely  our  budget  is  found  in  the  departments  of 
hygiene  and  of  physical  education.  The  U.  S.  Interdepartmental  Social 
Hygiene  Board  made  us  shareholders  in  a  fund  of  $300,000  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  venereal  diseases.  While 
the  $5,000  given  us  covered  only  about  half  of  the  expense  involved,  it 
enabled  us  to  institute  a  work  of  great  value  and  significance.  Instruc- 
tion and  advice  in  hygiene,  physiology,  and  health  have  been  put  on  a 
very  high  plane. 

Income  Gains. 

The  jump  of  income  by  50%  last  year  as  compared  with  the  years 
immediately  preceding  enabled  us  to  do  in  dollars  somewhat  better  for 
our  teachers  than  ever  before  (although  in  purchasing  power  those 
dollars  have  greatly  shrunk),  while  meeting  the  increases  in  general 
costs  of  operation  due  to  rapidly  rising  prices.  An  increase  of  operating 
expense  for  the  current  year,  which  may  run  as  high  as  40%  and  outrun 
assured  income  by  $10,000  or  $15,000,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  same 
general  causes  as  have  affected  our  costs  for  the  last  several  years,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  limitations  on  expenditures  and  service  actually 
maintained  during  the  war  seem  no  longer  possible.  Instead  of  a  staff 
smaller  than  three  years  ago,  caused  by  war  losses,  we  have  had  to 
have  a  larger  staff — and  we  are  still  undermanned  and  the  staff  are 
underpaid.  The  students  are  receiving  a  much  better  service  than  ever 
before;  they  need  next  year  a  still  better  service.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  funds  be  found  before  next  July  to  meet  the  indicated  deficit 
for  the  year.  We  must  not  slump  back  to  the  bad  habit  of  annual 
deficits. 


*Estimated. 
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The  Auditor's  report  shows  a  total  expenditure  for  the  year  of 
$88,808.74.  The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  into  the  several 
avenues  of  expenditure: 

Arts  and  Music     Tra'ng  Lib'y.  Op'r'n  of  Adminis-  Din'g 

Sciences.  School.  School.  Plant.      tration.  Room. 

Amount  spent  .  .$24,483     $5,686     $2,303     $979     $13,209     $12,168     $3,395 

Percentage  spent       27.5  6.  2.5        1.1  14.8  13.7  3.8 


Amount  spent  . 
Percentage  spent 


rmitories. 

Laundry. 

Dairy. 

Other  Exp. 

$4,932 
5.5 

$2,212 
2.5 

$2,698 
3 

$16,730 
18.8 

The  chief  items  under  "other  expenses"  are  those  for  publicity  pur- 
poses, but  they  include  expenditures  for  interest,  student  aid,  and  mis- 
cellaneous purposes.  We  still  have  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of 
deficits  in  the  dining  room,  the  dormitories,  the  laundry,  and  the  dairy. 
The  general  care  of  the  grounds  has  been  carried  under  the  item 
"dairy."  We  are  watching  the  costs  and  returns  from  the  dairy  very 
carefully,  keeping  a  weekly  account,  and  hope  to  demonstrate  the 
economy  of  maintaining  our  dairy  herd.  The  recent  burning  of  our 
laundry  will  entail  capital  expenditures  over  and  above  insurance  for 
replacement,  but  we  may  possibly  build  the  new  laundry  closer  to  the 
power  plant  and  save  the  expense  involved  in  the  present  long  steam 
line.  With  increased  salaries  for  teachers  the  percentage  of  expenditure 
for  arts  and  sciences  will  probably  rise  considerably.  The  percentage 
devoted  to  the  library  is  pitiful. 

Larger  Expenses  Next  Year. 

It  must  not  be  expected,  however,  that  we  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  wave  of  high  costs  and  especially  of  rising  expenditures.  Within 
two  years  at  the  outside  our  salary  budget  ought  to  be  $50,000  larger 
than  it  is  today.  This  is  only  incidentally  a  matter  of  justice  to  our 
workers.  It  is  far  more  imperatively  a  matter  of  justice  to  our  stu- 
dents, for  whom  the  school  exists,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
nation  at  large.  No  colleges  have  a  more  peculiarly  difficult  educa- 
tional task  than  the  Negro  colleges.  On  the  average  every  step  from 
the  primary  up  in  the  educational  process  of  the  colored  youth  is  in- 
adequately circumstanced  and  less  than  efficiently  carried  through.  To 
a  large  degree  the  college  must  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  twelve  years 
of  previous  training  and  try  to  get  results  for  the  college  courses  on  a 
parity  with  other  institutions  having  backgrounds  of  far  superior  cir- 
cumstances and  efficiencies.  Failure  to  recognize  these  facts  and  to 
consent  to  their  continuance  would  be  social  stupidity  and  political 
crime.     If  we  shall  consent  to  call  things  equal  "that  nothing  equal 
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are"  in  the  college  attainments  of  two  races  we  shall  prepare  for  the 
future  such  differences  of  thought  in  the  leadership  of  those  races  as 
will  make  peaceful  relationships  more  unhappy  and  difficult  than  any 
we  have  yet  known,  if  not  definitely  and  certainly  impossible.  College 
teaching  in  Negro  schools  should  be  not  one  whit  less  efficient  than  in 
white  schools — if  possible  it  should  be  better. 

Campaign  for  Funds. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  moved  your  body  to  start 
a  strong  movement  to  secure  additional  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
teaching  and  the  provision  of  that  series  of  buildings  and  material  im- 
provements which  are  so  essential  to  the  work  we  are  even  now  at- 
tempting to  do. 

It  would  be  a  careless  thinker,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  great 
"drives"  for  scores  of  colleges  and  universities,  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  a  drive  for  Fisk,  or  even  to  suggest  that  this  was  not  the 
opportune  time.  And  yet  because  we,  all  of  us,  are  apt  to  be  careless 
thinkers  about  things  not  directly  in  fields  of  our  immediate  responsi- 
bility or  of  our  special  interest,  perhaps  we  owe  it  to  our  friends  to  sug- 
gest some  of  the  reasons  which  justify  our  present  financial  activities. 

Why  the  Negro  College? 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  conscience  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  country  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  financing  of 
every  phase  of  education.  The  social  forces  that  work  to  provide  huge 
funds  for  great  institutions  like  Harvard  and  Princeton  will  ultimately 
provide  for  the  small  colleges  also.  The  forces  which  today  bring  dis- 
proportionate advantages  to  the  youth  of  the  East  and  North,  will  ulti- 
mately work  out  equal  opportunities  for  the  South  and  West.  The  great 
doctrine  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  development  of  personal 
God-given  powers  will  not  ultimately  penalize  any  geographical  section 
— nor  any  racial  group. 

How  Much  Aid? 

The  colored  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  one-tenth  of  the 
population.  Do  they  receive  one-tenth  of  the  national  expenditures  for 
education?  Do  they  receive  one-tenth  of  the  sums  spent  for  any  type 
of  education,  literary  or  industrial,  elementary,  secondary,  or  collegiate? 
If  each  of  the  white  colleges  and  universities  raising  endowment  funds 
this  year  were  to  turn  over  to  colored  colleges  one-tenth  of  the  amounts 
raised,  would  not  the  latter  roll  in  undreamed-of  wealth?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  one-tenth  of  one-tenth  is  even  in  sight,  unless  the  Fisk  cam- 
paign can  be  assumed  to  be  assured  of  success.  But  every  beneficiary 
and  every  giver  of  college  funds  will  hold  a  hearty  good  will  for  every 
endeavor  that  shall  look  to  adequate  support  of  Negro  college  education. 
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It  may  not  be  that  the  stage  of  educational  development  of  the  col- 
ored people  yet  is  such  as  to  warrant  one-tenth  as  much  aid  for  their 
colleges  as  for  white  colleges.  There  are  not  one-tenth  as  many  of  the 
youth  prepared  for  college.  But  it  is  incontrovertible  that  such  oppor- 
tunities for  college  education  as  are  accepted  by  colored  youth  should 
be  adequate  in  the  same  sense  that  similar  opportunities  for  white 
youth  are  adequate.  It  is  also  incontrovertible  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  private  university  for  Negroes  adequately  financed  and  sup- 
ported. 

Do  We  Believe  in  Colleges  for  Negroes? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  stop  a  moment  to  raise  the  question  whether  a 
college  for  Negroes  is  really  justified — only  a  moment  because  the  an- 
swer is  so  obvious  and  certain.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there 
was  a  time  when  whatever  people  in  the  North  may  or  may  not  have 
thought,  people  in  the  South  were  almost  unanimously  indifferent  to 
the  Negro  college.  Certain  it  is  that  up  to  very  recent  years  the  South 
has  done  little  or  nothing  for  Negro  collegiate  education.  But  the 
attitude  of  tolerance  for  Negro  colleges  financed  from  without  has 
marvelously  changed  in  the  last  few  years — really  the  last  few  months. 
The  change  is  so  rapid  we  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes. 

The  South  for  the  College. 

Let  us  review  our  own  situation.  Last  year  one  Southern  man,  Mr. 
Norris,  gave  us  $10,000.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Nashville  raised 
$10,000  for  us  in  Nashville  last  June.  In  December,  Governor  Roberts 
of  Tennessee  and  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University  trav- 
eled to  New  York  to  discuss  at  a  private  dinner  the  race  situation  and. 
to  advocate  education,  including  higher  education,  for  the  Negro.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  present  in  New  York  and  in  the  offices  of 
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New  York  four  representatives  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Nashville  to 
recommend  and  to  urge  the  support  of  Fisk  University.  These  men 
were  Mr.  H.  G.  Hill,  President  of  the  Club;  Mr.  W.  R.  Manier,  General 
Secretary;  Mr.  N.  Baxter  Jackson,  Vice-President  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  National  Bank,  and  Attorney  W.  R.  Manier,  Jr.  The  Commercial 
Club  is  on  record  today  as  holding  that  "Fisk  University  is  an  asset  of 
inestimable  value  to  Nashville." 

If  a  Negro  university  must  wait  only  for  home  backing  before  it  can 
have  large  financial  support,  Fisk  need  wait  no  longer. 

The  Question  Today. 

The  question  today  is  no  longer,  "Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  have 
Negro  colleges?"  but  has  become  "Shall  or  shall  not  the  Negro  college 
be  efficient?"  Faithfulness  in  the  day  of  little  things  has  justified  a 
call  to  great  things.  When  funds  appear  we  think  we  know  the  great 
good  that  will  be  accomplished. 

FISK  PHILOSOPHY. 

If  we  could  distinguish  the  four  chief  elements  of  our  philosophy  at 
Fisk,  they  would  center  about  the  topics  of  Health,  Organized  Life, 
Economy,  and  Thoroughness.  Character  and  scholarship  are  the  objects 
of  our  endeavors. 

I.    Health. 


Physical  vigor  is  an  inestimable  asset  in  the  struggle  for  education 
as  it  is  in  the  struggle  of  life.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  recent  years 
to  have  had  the  funds  to  do  away  with  serious  menace  to  life  through 
fire,  and  to  introduce  the  most  genuine  of  sanitary  conditions  on  our 
campus.  As  already  indicated,  we  have  this  year  by  Government  sub- 
sidy been  enabled  to  put  our  physical  education  on  a  much  sounder 
basis.  We  have  a  physician  to  teach  physiology  and  hygiene  in  a  very 
thorough  way,  to  examine  the  male  students  several  times  a  year,  and 
to  act  as  general  adviser  in  hygiene.  We  have  another  physician  to 
act  as  adviser  for  the  young  women,  and  a  dentist  to  serve  as  dental 
inspector.  We  have  two  instructors  to  direct  physical  exercises,  games, 
and  athletics.  Every  student  in  the  High  School  and  through  the 
second  year  in  college  engages  in  physical  exercises  every  day.  Of 
course  our  facilities  to  carry  on  this  work  on  such  a  scale  are  absolutely 
inadequate.  One  or  two  outdoor  pavilions  would  add  immensely  to  the 
feasibility  of  our  work  until  we  could  have  a  gymnasium  proportionate 
to  our  present  plans  and  activities.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps  a  great  step  forward  has  been  taken  this  year.  I  believe 
that  in  our  physical  activities  and  ideals  we  can  truly  be  ranked  among 
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the  most  progressive  as  well  as  the  most  sane  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  our  work,  but  it  is  steady  and 
based  on  the  ideas  of  the  best  authorities  in  America. 

Health  of  a  Race. 

The  work  in  physical  education  is  valuable  not  only  to  the  student 
at  the  moment,  but  throughout  his  life,  and  perhaps  even  more  to  the 
people  whom  he  will  influence  wherever  he  goes.  The  disease  and 
death  rate  among  the  colored  people,  so  alarmingly  great,  can  be  cut  in 
half  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Just  as  health  is  essential  to  the 
student,  so  health  is  essential  to  a  race  that  would  rise  and  develop. 
All  of  our  students  will  be  missionaries  of  hygiene.  Within  a  few 
years  many  of  them  will  go  out  as  trained  physical  and  recreational 
directors  to  wield  a  tremendous  influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  South. 

Athletics. 

Our  physical  program  is  such  as  will  enable  us  to  stand  firmly  by 
the  principles  of  reform  in  athletics  and  in  intercollegiate  relationships. 
We  are  discovering  that  athletics  for  everybody  provides  the  material 
for  winning  teams.  Fisk  University  is  assuming  its  duty  over  the 
whole  range  of  physical  activities. 

Morale. 

More  and  more  as  the  work  is  put  upon  the  proper  basis  and  de- 
veloped in  equipment  and  activities,  the  physical  department  will  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  forces  on  our  campus  looking  to  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  student,  to  the  morale  of  the  student  body,  and  to  the 
unification  of  the  University  organization  and  life.  Its  function  is  to 
put  joy  and  meaning  into  the  leisure  hours  and  the  casual  duties  of 
student  life.  Its  very  discipline  spells  not  only  morale  but  morality 
and  character  for  our  campus  life. 

II.    Organized  Life. 


Fisk  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  merely  enough  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  classroom  and  let  the  students  succeed  or  fail  as  their 
own  caprice,  or  even  their  own  judgment  shall  determine.  If  guidance 
and  control  can  save  the  student  from  present  mistaken  inclination 
and  provide  for  his  future  and  permanent  good,  the  University  has  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform.  Learning  itself  requires  that  time  must  be 
properly  ordered,  and  properly  distributed,  energies  must  be  wisely  con- 
served and  correctly  directed,  interest  must  be  concentrated.  To  secure 
these  ends  for  a  large  campus  family  at  minimum  costs  to  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  a  highly  organized  routine  of  life  becomes  imperative. 
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Moral  Training. 

There  are,  however,  even  more  important  reasons  for  a  disciplined 
and  uniform  life.  To  teach  through  the  daily  processes  of  life  itself 
the  lessons  of  regularity,  promptness,  reliability,  continuity,  and  thor- 
oughness is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  good  citizenship  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  moral  and  religious  character.  Supervision  which 
gives  accuracy,  speed,  completeness,  and  intensity  to  the  study  and 
work  of  the  day  is  a  contribution  to  the  highest  education  given  in  the 
most  effective  way. 

Restrictions. 

At  Fisk  the  hours  are  set  for  meals,  sleep,  recitation,  and  study. 
Attendance  is  required  upon  religious  services.  The  social  relationships 
of  the  two  sexes  are  carefully  supervised.  The  young  women  are  care- 
fully chaperoned.  Dancing  between  the  sexes  is  not  countenanced. 
Smoking  is  forbidden.  Dishonesty  in  any  form  is  considered  a  reason- 
able bar  to  attendance  upon  the  University. 

Public  Approval. 

The  fact  that  some  of  our  institutions  feel  no  sense  of  responsibility 
along  some  of  these  lines  is  no  necessary  argument  against  the  Fisk 
policy.  That  policy  is  desired  by  most  parents,  is  tolerable  to  most 
students,  and  admirable  in  its  product  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  two  or  three  chief  reasons  why  we  cannot  meet 
the  requests  for  admission. 

We  are  obliged  every  once  in  a  while  to  excuse  students  from  fur- 
ther attendance  here,  but  the  demand  for  entrance  continues  far  beyond 
our  dormitory  accommodations. 

The  students  of  any  institution  of  our  size,  for  any  race,  come  from 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  Lack  of  opportunity  or  lack  of  training  would 
cause  the  early  fall  of  many  if  they  were  not  guided  and  protected  from 
themselves.  The  protection  of  the  weak  would  alone  justify  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  those  who  think  they  are  strong.  Every  physical  and 
moral  strength  must  be  conserved  if  the  students  are  to  survive  the 
scholastic  tests  which  are  put  upon  them.  There  is  no  danger  of  weak- 
ness produced  by  lack  of  sufficient  strain.  Nothing  is  of  more  value  to 
the  strong  student  than  such  guidance  as  will  enable  him  to  secure 
largest  return  in  mental  power  from  every  unit  of  time. 

The  life  at  Fisk  is  a  carefully  regulated,  supervised  life  looking  to 
the  achievement  of  maximum  power  and  truest  character — the  serious 
preparation  of  a  life  of  joy. 

III.    Economy. 


Frugality  and  thrift  are  prime  essentials  of  character.     To  be  ex- 
travagant at  Fisk  is  to  violate  every  worthy  ideal  of  the  University. 
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Relatively  few  of  our  students  fail  to  ask  for  financial  assistance  either 
in  money  or  work  to  pay  the  small  bills  due  the  University.  If  any 
considerable  number  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  United  States  are  to 
secure  a  college  education  the  total  costs  of  that  education  must  be 
very  low  indeed.  Tuition  at  Fisk  for  college  students  is  $50  per  year. 
Room,  board,  and  laundry  for  nine  months  is  $153.  Twenty-five  dollars 
per  month  ought  to  cover  every  essential  cost  apart  from  clothes  and 
travel.  The  high  costs  of  college  life  elsewhere  are  found  in  clothes 
and  other  personal  expenditures  largely  for  show  and  frivolity.  Those 
costs  have  risen  in  the  past  and  continue  to  rise  because  of  the  com- 
peting ambitions  of  the  students  in  an  atmosphere  which  exerts  no 
restraining  pressure.  If  the  great  mass  of  worthy  poor  are  to  have 
intellectual  privileges  at  Fisk  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  rigid 
control  which  almost  eliminates  the  expenditures  for  adornments,  flow- 
ers, banquets,  receptions,  dances,  fraternities,  etc.  It  will  be  a  sad 
reflection  on  those  responsible  at  Fisk  when  the  total  expenditures  of 
a  student  shall  much  exceed  $250  to  $300  a  year.  Those  not  content  to 
live  the  simple  and  plain  life  owe  it  to  the  other  Fisk  students  to  go 
elsewhere  where  larger  expenditures  are  morally  justifiable. 

Democracy. 

The  uniform  and  compulsory  practice  of  economy  which  makes  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  comfortable  in  every  part  of  our  campus  life  is  a 
feature  which  should  continue  to  signalize  the  democracy  we  profess. 
It  will  require  a  conscience  strong  and  true  to  resist  the  pressure  at 
every  point  to  modify  just  a  little  until  there  is  no  rule  left.  Ofttimes 
this  pressure  will  come  in  most  attractive  guises  and  from  people  with 
the  kindest  of  intent.  Fisk  must  continue  to  be  a  place  where  everyone 
is  economical,  and  where  no  groups  or  individuals  shall  stand  apart 
from  the  rest,  or  have  any  opportunities  or  privileges  not  common  to 
all. 

Fraternities. 

This  principle  alone  justifies  completely  the  established  ruling  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  there  shall  be  no  fraternities  at  Fisk. 

Our  consecration  to  this  principle  of  democratic  simplicity  does  not 
stand  in  the  way,  but  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  shall  be  provided  by  philanthropy  for  all  the  students 
alike  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  every  other  facility  and  equipment. 

IV.    Thoroughness. 


In  our  education  proper  we  follow  a  similar  principle.  We  aim  to 
be  simple  and  genuine  and  thorough  in  all  the  scholastic  work  we  do. 
Perhaps  to  be  honest  and  thorough  with  our  classwork  is  as  difficult 
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a  task  as  we  face.     It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  "sympathetic."     Super- 
ficiality and  rhetoric  and  laxity  ruin  much  in  American  education. 

Poor  Preparation. 

The  opportunities  for  elementary  education  for  our  colored  youth 
are  generally  not  the  best.  So  they  come  on  to  college  with  very  un- 
certain knowledge  and  with  bad  methods  of  study.  Fidelity  in  the  long 
run  will  compel  us  to  turn  them  back  to  the  studies  they  have  gone 
over  but  do  not  know.  It  takes  courage  of  a  rare  order  in  the  teacher 
to  do  this.  It  causes  bitter  feelings  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  in  the  long  run  they  appreciate  an  honest  education. 

Sifting  of  Students. 

We  are  endeavoring  at  Fisk  to  give  this  honest  education.  Regard- 
less of  where  the  students  come  from  and  no  matter  how  far  advanced 
in  college  classification,  we  examine  all  new  students  in  the  elements 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  English  composition..  Last  fall  over 
80  per  cent  of  more  than  150  students  failed  in  each  of  these  subjects. 
We  provide  classes  to  make  up  these  deficiencies.  At  the  end  of  each 
six  weeks  we  examine  our  records  to  see  which  students  are  doing 
unsatisfactory  work.  At  these  times  some  students  go  home,  many 
drop  out  of  one  or  more  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks,  the  distribution  of  gradings  was  carefully  studied  and 
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tabulated.  Out  of  nineteen  college  classes  having  ten  or  more  students 
each,  seven  reported  no  failures.  The  other  twelve  reported  failures 
running  from  four  to  twenty-eight  per  cent  in  each  class.  Similarly 
out  of  nineteen  high  school  classes,  one  reported  no  failures,  while  the 
others  reported  from  seven  to  forty-seven  per  cent  of  failures,  an 
average  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  next  six  weeks 
another  sifting  or  reclassification  took  place.  This  simply  means  that 
we  are  trying  very  hard  to  put  the  student  just  where  he  can  do  the 
best  possible  for  himself.  Once  properly  classified,  the  sifting  will  not 
affect  such  large  proportions  of  the  classes.  Ultimately  our  college 
graduates  can  compete  on  an  even  basis  in  the  most  rigid  colleges  of 
the  land.    We  welcome  inspection  and  competition  right  now. 

Attendance. 

The  rigor  of  our  requirements,  moral  and  scholastic,  does  not  seem 
to  lessen  our  attendance,  as  the  following  tables  will  show: 

Total  Attendance.     College  Attendance. 

1914-15    516  160 

1915-16    .' 522  180 

1916-17    574  208 

1917-18    468  221 

1918-19    574  253 

1919-20    553  279 

(Two  quarters.) 

The  college  attendance  record  is  particularly  interesting.  To  equal 
this  year  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  record  of  last  year  is  very  good  indeed.  Refer- 
ence to  last  year's  report  will  show  that  the  college  attendance  after 
the  armistice  last  year  fell  to  185. 

The  attendance  figures  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1919-1920  are 
as  follows: 

Sex.  t         Graduate.  College.  Preparatory.  *Mnsic  Training 

Only.     School. 

Male     144  105  2  20 

Female    , 2  135  72  37  35 

Total 2  279  177  39  55 

The  Many  We  Cannot  Admit. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  there  were  300  young 
women  who  would  have  come  if  we  had  had  room  to  receive  them. 


*The  total  registration  in  the  Music  Department  is  126. 
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Already  our  applicants  for  next  September  are  far  more  than  we  can 
accommodate.  With  enough  dormitories,  we  could  readily  have  an 
attendance  of  1,000. 

Scholarship. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  policy  such  as  I  have  here  outlined 
is  bound  to  result  in  giving  an  education  entitled  to  the  name  of 
scholarship.  It  is  true  that  only  the  mechanical  or  administrative 
phases  of  our  educational  work  have  been  suggested.  But  the  curricu- 
lum offered  earnest  students  at  Fisk  is  already  equal  to  that  of  most 
small  colleges  and  superior  to  that  of  many.  Our  first  ambition  is  to  do 
exceedingly  well  all  that  we  are  attempting  to  do.  Our  students, have 
more  than  half  of  their  courses  prescribed  for  them,  but  there  is  enough 
leeway  so  that  they  can  concentrate  upon  one  subject  of  special  interest 
to  them.  They  recite-five  days  a  week  in  most  subjects,  carrying  about 
three  subjects  at  a  time.  We  hope  through  supervision  of  study  and 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  classroom  to  produce  a  type  of  scholarship 
in  all  our  graduates  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  When  that  day  comes 
and  is  acknowledged  a  new  day  for  the  colored  people  will  have  dawned. 
At  present  the  Negro  scholar,  unfortunately,  is  considered  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule. 

A  Negro  University. 

There  are  perhaps  600,000,000  Negroes  in  the  world,  and  not  a  real 
university  anywhere  for  them.  The  scattered  results  of  the  last  half 
century  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  race  to  take  the  higher 
education.  The  experience  of  the  same  period  of  time  has  convinced 
the  thoughtful  students  of  this  country  that  such  education  is  impera- 
tive. The  hour  has  struck  for  a  big  thing.  Who  can  carry  the  message 
to  those  who  have  the  means  to  make  a  world-saving  institution  pos- 
sible? 

Fisk  has  sought  to  be  true.    Fisk  is  eager  to  do  a  greater  work. 

What  Does  the  Greater  Fisk  Need? 

I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  report  to  describe  the  University  we  hope 
some  time  to  be.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  suggest  the  means  the 
Trustees  have  in  mind  for  making  the  college  at  Fisk  University  an 
efficient  institution.  In  only  one  detail  do  these  plans  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  and  legitimate  scope  of  a  high-grade  arts  college. 

The  Call  for  Millions. 

Even  to  the  interested  friend  it  will  seem  almost  incredible  that  we 
could  need  millions  to  put  our  present  work  on  an  efficient  basis. 
Nevertheless,  colleges  for  white  youth  have  already  spent  millions,  and 
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we  cannot  be  true  to  the  colored  youth  if  we  do  not  provide  similar 
millions  for  similar  efficient  purposes. 

We  are  asking  for  two  million  dollars.    We  need  three  million. 

White  colleges  are  asking  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

When  we  remember  that  the  average  yearly  salary  of  fifty  members 
of  our  staff  is  $1,000,  and  that  the  normal  salary  of  a  professor  who 
may  have  taught  here  for  twenty  years  is  $1,600,  the  great  sympathy 
felt  over  the  country  for  professors  receiving  salaries  of  $2,500  and 
$3,000  causes  us  to  wonder  if  salaries  are  not  a  little  inadequate  here. 
We  propose  to  put  half  of  each  million  that  we  now  ask  for  into  endow- 
ment for  salaries.  Gifts  of  three  millions  might  enable  us  to  put  the 
professor's  normal  maximum  salary  at  $3,000. 

Buildings. 

One  million  dollars  is  needed  for  about  ten  buildings  costing  on  the 
average  $100,000  each. 

Gymnasium. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  evident  that  our  whole  pro- 
gram for  physical  education  and  racial  health  will  be  hampered  and 
crippled  until  we  can  get  an  adequate  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool 
and  athletic  grounds  attached.  When  we  see  one  State  University 
setting  aside  ninety  acres  of  land  and  building  a  giant  stadium  and  a 
gymnasium  and  an  armory,  and  a  nearby  church  school  spending  a 
half  million  on  a  similar  need  and  many  others  making  similar  plans, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  facilities  for  physical  health  and  development 
at  Fisk  are  among  the  prime  necessities  for  simple  efficiency  here. 

Recitation  Building. 

The  great  majority  of  our  recitations  are  held  in  Livingstone  Hall, 
which  is  also  the  general  administration  building,  and  the  college  boys' 
dormitory.  The  three  functions  interfere  with  each  other.  The  recita- 
tion rooms  are  needed  for  dormitory  rooms.  The  recitation  rooms  are 
too  few  in  number,  not  always  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  not 
well  equipped.  The  chemistry  classes  in  Chase  Hall  have  to  recite  in 
the  laboratory  rooms.  We  need  a  great  central  recitation  hall  arranged 
with  the  facilities  and  equipment  adapted  to  the  several  lines  of  study 
and  instruction — maps,  lecture  rooms,  etc.  We  need  very  much  im- 
proved facilities  for  our  work  in  home  economics  and  domestic  art  and 
in  manual  training.  We  need  an  auditorium  adapted  to  all  sorts  of 
purposes.  The  great  recitation  hall  would  multiply  the  efficiency  of 
our  work.  By  releasing  space  in  Livingstone  Hall  it  would  relieve 
some  of  the  pressure  upon  us  due  to  our  lack  of  dormitory  space  for 
young  men. 
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Music  Building. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  phase  of  our  work  is  that  of  the 
Music  Department.  Fisk  undoubtedly  holds  the  place  of  pre-eminence 
among  music  schools  for  colored  people.  The  department  has  always 
been  almost  a  branch  of  the  Oberlin  Music  School,  and  has  always  main- 
tained an  Oberlin  quality.  The  Fisk  Music  School  is  one  of  the  first- 
class  music  schools  of  the  country.  And  yet  it  has  never  had  a  building 
of  its  own.  Its  work  is  scattered.  The  majority  of  the  pianos  are  now 
in  the  basement  of  Jubilee  Hall.  The  woman  who  gave  over  thirty 
years  of  service  and  all  of  her  professional  life  to  the  building  of  the 
school  had  to  end  her  life's  work  and  leave  us  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
her  longing  for  a  music  home  unsatisfied.  Perhaps  the  story  of  her 
consecration  to  the  cause  may  even  yet  bring  us  the  building  which 
shall  serve  in  part  as  her  memorial. 

Elementary  School. 

The  great  majority  of  our  students  go  out  as  teachers.  We  must 
greatly  improve  our  work  in  teacher  training.  We  maintain  a  small 
elementary  school  for  practice  and  observation  purposes.  Our  building 
is  old  and  inadequate.  We  ought  to  have  a  school  that  would  be  a  real 
model  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  our  prospective  teachers.  We 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  set  an  example  of  the  best  for  the  colored  schools 
of  Nashville  just  as  Peabody  College  does  for  the  white  schools  of  the 
city.  Our  elementary  school  ought  to  be  an  agency  for  the  cultivation 
of  friendship  with  all  the  colored  public  schools  in  Nashville.  We 
must  be  efficient  neighbors  as  well  as  kind  neighbors. 

Teachers'  Houses. 

One  of  our  most  difficult  problems  is  how  to  find  houses  and  apart- 
ments for  our  teachers.  We  have  taken  over  several  houses  within  the 
last  few  years  and  yet  we  cannot  take  proper  care  of  some  of  our  most 
deserving  teachers.  We  ought  to  buy  or  build  several  houses.  We 
ought  in  particular  to  have  two-  and  three-room  apartments  in  some 
one  building.  This  also  is  a  part  of  neighborly  obligation.  We  ought 
to  be  a  force  to  bring  about  wise  housing  standards  in  all  this  section 
of  the  city. 

Dormitories. 

Could  we  build  two  new  dormitories  doubling  our  dormitory  accom- 
modations, they  would  be  filled  almost  immediately.  We  shall  probably 
have  to  turn  away  from  300  to  500  applicants  this  fall.  We  do  not  want 
to  grow  rapidly.  We  do  not  want  to  grow  at  all  until  we  can  hope  to 
do  better  than  in  the  past  by  both  our  old  and  our  new  students.  But 
in  the  hope  that  all  these  things  will  come  true,  we  shall  welcome  the 
funds  to  build  additional  dormitories. 
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Social-Religious  Building. 

The  social  and  religious  life  of  the  University  has  no  suitable  home. 
Other  institutions  have  social  centers,  Christian  association  rooms,  and 
many  other  social  opportunities.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  plan- 
ning a  social-religious  building  as  a  memorial  to  soldier  heroes.  Fisk 
needs  such  a  building  even  more  than  most  institutions.  The  more  we 
supervise  the  routine  of  life,  and  particularly  the  more  we  insist  that 
the  privileges  of  some  shall  be  the  privileges  of  all  the  more  important 
it  is  that  the  home  aspects  and  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  oppor- 
tunities shall  be  of  the  very  best,  adequate  in  kind  and  amount. 

Law  Building. 

With  the  development  of  the  University  a  law  school  will  become 
an  early  desirability.  It  may  prove  the  first  step  toward  the  realization 
of  the  University  idea.  Fisk  some  time  must  have  a  series  of  colleges 
and  professional  schools. 

Auditorium. 

Within  five  years  an  auditorum  seating  2,000  people  will  not  exceed 
the  frequent  needs  of  the  University.  It  would  serve  a  great  civic  pur- 
pose in  the  immediate  present. 


CHASE    HALL— Science    Building. 
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Library. 

Our  needs  for  books  and  scientific  equipment  are  almost  immeasur- 
able. 

Other  Great  Needs. 

We  need  a  barn,  a  carpenter  shop,  and  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  our  fences,  walks,  roads,  and  grounds. 

We  need  funds  for  remodeling  and  refurnishing  such  spaces  as  are 
turned  to  new  uses  by  reason  of  new  buildings. 

We  need  income  to  aid  our  summer  school,  a  night  school,  and  cer- 
tain forms  of  extension  work.  The  many  Macedonian  calls  which  we 
cannot  now  answer  ought  to  be  answered.  The  light  granted  to  Fisk  is 
hid  ofttimes  under  a  bushel.  Fisk  ought  to  light  up  the  road  of  racial 
advancement  and  interracial  comity  far  more  than  its  present  resources 
permit. 

Fair  Measurement  of  Needs. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  we  have  no  resources,  because  we 
mention  great  needs.  All  things  are  comparative.  In  terms  of  colored 
colleges  we  are  really  well  off.  In  terms  of  the  efficient  college  we  are 
in  sad  circumstances.  We  are  appealing  for  the  opportunity  of  an 
efficient  college  for  colored  youth. 

Home  Reading  Circle. 

We  have  been  fortunate  this  year  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chautauqua  Institution.  Their  books  and  literature  have  been  placed 
at  our  disposal,  so  that  we  have  organized  a  Fisk  Chautauqua.  This 
will  enable  us  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  self-development  to 
thousands  who  cannot  study  in  residence  on  our  campus. 

The  Workers  Who  Have  Gone. 

Your  attention  has  in  other  ways  called  to  our  great  losses  during 
the  year  through  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Merrill,  former  Dean  Wright,  and 
Miss  Robinson.  Those  who  served  Fisk  in  the  pioneer  days  are  rapidly 
passing  away.    Our  loss  in  these  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

Our  Hope  for  the  Future. 

In  the  face  of  losses  and  in  the  presence  of  tremendous  needs  we 
still  have  courage  to  hope  for  the  realization  of  the  inspired  and  inspir- 
ing dream  of  those  who  saw  in  the  Fisk  school  of  fifty  years  ago  and 
in  the  illiterate  and  impoverished  children  of  slavery  the  material 
which  justified  the  baptismal  name  of  University. 
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Character. 

As  has  already  been  implied  in  this  report,  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  our  work  is  character.  This  has  always  been  the  key  to  every 
endeavor  and  every  policy  at  Fisk — so  much  so  that  it  has  not  seemed 
wise  even  in  this  discussion  of  Fisk  policies  to  say  very  much  in  a 
formal  way  about  our  endeavors  to  build  character  in  our  students. 
I  trust  that  the  idea  may  shine  through  every  part  of  this  report.  We 
ask  all  our  friends  to  come  and  see. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 

January  15,  1920. 


President  F.  A.  McKenzie: 

Dear  Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Balance  Sheets  and  In- 
come and  Expenditure  Accounts  herewith  for  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Fairchild,  Treasurer. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1919. 


Fisk  University  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1919. 

Assets. 
Current  Assets: 

Cash  in  Banks  and  on  Hand $     8,790.41 

Accounts  Receivable — Students  .  .  .$1,770.70 

Others  , 895.15—      2,665.85 

Book  Store  Inventory 611.02 

Food  Inventory  in  Dining  Room 4,974.43 


Total   $  17,041.71 

Educational  Plant: 

Land    76,951.02 

Buildings  less  Depreciation 354,778.61 

Equipment  as  per  Inventory 86,602.01 


Total 518,331.64 
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Investment  of  General  and  Special  Funds : 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate 1,466.80 

Premiums  Paid  Merrill  Insur.  Pol. . 106.05 

Certificate  of  Dep.  4th  &  1st  Nat.  Bank 358.50 

Total   

Investment  of  Endowment  Funds: 

Real  Estate 7,250.00 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate 203,783.45 

Bonds  of  Corporations 35,256.20 

Note  Receivable 9,000.00 

Total  


Liabilities. 
Current  Liabilities: 

Notes  Payable $  70,000.00 

Accounts  Payable   1,131.35 


1,931.35 


$537,304.70 


255,289.65 


$792,594.35 


Total 


Special  Funds: 

Geo.  L.  White  Conservatory  Bldg.  Fund 

Teachers'  Study  Fund,  Unexpended  Bal 

Helen  C.  Morgan  Fund,  Fisk  Club 

Building  and  Improve.  Fund  of  1917,  Unex 

pended  Balance   

Donations  Rec'd  in  Advance  for  Current  Exp. 


$  71,131.35 

1,232.65 

100.00 

275.71 

322.99 

7,994.50 

Total 


9,925.85 


General  Capital  Fund: 

Balance  June  30,  1918 $455,771.81 

Add:  Surplus  for  Year  1918-19. .       4,380.23 
Appropr.  from  Bldg.  Fund 

of  1917  for  Perm't  Imp.       2,240.56—  462,392.60 


Deduct:   Student    Accounts    Re- 
garded  Uncollectable 
Adjustment    of    Accts. 
Rec'd    with    Student 
Ledger    


445.32 


38.71 
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.Bal.     of     Uncollectable 

Notes  written  off 

June  30,  1918 1.37 

Depreciation  of  Bldgs.       5,659.70—      6,145.10 

General  Capital  Fund 456,247.50 


$537,304.70 


Endowment  Funds : 

General  Endowment 204,041.49 

Professorship  Endowment   8,788.14 

Library  Endowment 8,994.22 

Scholarship  Endowment 25,965.80 

Annuity  Funds 7,500.00 


Total  Endowment   255,289.65 


$792,594.35 

Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1919. 

Income. 
From  Students: 

Tuition :  Arts  and  Sciences $     7,534.79 

Music  School 5,955.05 

Training  School '. . .  484.58 


Sundry  Fees:   Laboratories     321.24 

Library    682.13 

Miscellaneous     983.50 


$  13,974.42 


1,986.87 


From  Endowment  Fund: 

Interest 12,926.87 

Rents     448.28 

13,375.15 

From  Gifts  for  Current  Purposes: 

Slater  Fund  for  Salaries 2,000.00 

Amer.  Miss.  Assn.  for  Salaries 5,041.68 

Various  Donors  for  Student  Aid 1,910.85 

Miscellaneous  for  Special  Purposes 580.00 

General  Education  Board  for  Salaries 13,660.00 

Carnegie  Corporation  for  General  Purposes. .  .12,500.00 

Various  Donors  for  General  Purposes 26,019.90 

61,712.43 
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From  Other  Sources: 

Miscellaneous ,  2,140.10 


$  93,188.97 


Expenditures. 
For  Instruction: 

Arts  and  Sciences $  24,483.68 

Music  School 5,686.46 

Training  School 2,303.13 

Library' 979.83 


Other  Activities: 

Dormitories,  net    4,932.65 

Dining  Room,  net 3,395.36 

Laundry,  net 2,212.85 

Dairy  and  Garden,  net 2,698.41 

Book  Store,  net   8.53 


33,453.10 


13,247.80 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant:  (Includes 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  fuel,  light,  water,  and  janitors 
used  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  admin- 
istration)      13,209.14 

Administration 12,168.12 

Publicity    6,341.11 

Jubilee  Quartette,  net 3,000.75 

General  Expenses   2,026.95 

Student  Aid: 

Administration 690.99 

Aid  given  Students 834.28 


1,525.27 

Interest  at  Bank  on  Loan 3,562.16 

Miscellaneous    274.34 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditures  for  Year 
1918-19    4,380.23 


$  93,188.97 
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Citizens  of  Nashville  and  Alumni  Indorse 

President  McKenzie  and  Fisk 

University. 


Sunday,  January  18,  was  a  great  day  at  Fisk,  for  it  witnessed  not 
only  an  expression  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  colored  people  for  the 
University  but  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  Dr.  McKenzie  and  of  the  interest  of  a  fine  group  of  white  neighbors 
in  the  colored  citizens  of  Tennessee.  The  Morning  Tennessean  of  date 
January  19  printed  the  following  account  of  the  meeting: 

FISK  THANKS  BENEFACTORS  AT  GREAT  MASS  MEETING. 

Tennessee  and  Tennessee's  Governor  received  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unqualified  indorse- 
ment ever  given  to  a  Southern  state  and  a  Southern  governor  by  a 
group  of  representative  colored  speakers  and  by  a  great  mass  meeting 
of  colored  people,  who  indorsed  by  their  applause  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  Colored  Ministerial  Alliance  to  give 
the  colored  citizens  an  opportunity  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Gov- 
ernor Roberts  and  to  President  H.  G.  Hill,  Secretary  W.  R.  Manier, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Manier,  Jr.,  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland  and  Major  N.  Baxter 
Jackson  of  the  Commercial  Club  for  the  good  will  shown  by  going  as 
a  committee  to  New  York  City  to  aid  President  McKenzie  in  launching 
his  campaign  to  raise  a  two-million-dollar  endowment  fund  with  which 
to  make  Fisk  a  great  and  strong  university  in  the  South  for  the  col- 
ored people. 

President  McKenzie's  Letter  Read. 

Rev.  S.  L.  McDowell,  President  of  the  Ministers'  Alliance,  presided. 
He  was  aided  in  the  work  of  arranging  the  meeting  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Work,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  a  song.  Rev.  J.  S.  Caldwell  read 
the  Scripture  text,  Bishop  Phillips  offered  the  prayer  and,  after  an  in- 
strumental solo  had  been  played,  Rev.  McDowell  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  He  then  asked  the  University  editor,  Isaac  Fisher,  to 
read  a  letter  from  Dr.  McKenzie,  who,  racing  back  to  Nashville  from 
New  York,  missed  his  train  connection  in  Cincinnati.  Expressing  his 
"personal  loss"  at  being  unable  to  be  present,  Dr.  McKenzie  told  of  the 
great  community  benefit  that  must  come  from  every  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  and  showed  how  much  the  citizens  gained  from 
living  in  the  "Athens  of  the  South." 
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President  W.  J.  Hale,  of  the  A.  &  I.  School,  who  had  set  aside  his 
monthly  meeting  to  permit  his  school  to  be  present  with  Fisk,  began 
the  indorsement. 

He  said  that  all  of  the  colored  people  are  becoming  proud  of  this 
State  because  of  her  record;  and  he  said  that  Fisk  had  played  no  small 
part  in  helping  bring  about  the  era  of  good  will  in  Tennessee  and  the 
South. 

An  Important  Event. 

President  Inman  E.  Page,  of  Roger  Williams  University,  said  that 
the  trip  Of  the  committee  of  white  men,  including  Governor  Roberts,  to 
New  York  in  favor  of  Fisk  University  and  the  higher  education  of  the 
Negro,  was  an  event  in  the  life  and  history  of  the  South,  because  this 
was  advanced  ground  and  showed  how  far  ahead  the  white  people  of 
this  State  are  forging  in  matters  of  education.  He  eulogized  Governor 
Roberts  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  lynchings. 

Dr.  Lester,  representing  the  President  of  Meharry  Medical  College, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  told  of  the  close  relations  which  have  long  existed 
between  Fisk  and  Meharry.  He  spoke,  also  of  the  new  era  of  good  feel- 
ing being  ushered  in  under  the  regime  of  the  present  governor. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Jones,  President  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  caused  a  roar  of 
merriment  when  after  eulogizing  Tennessee  and  the  governor,  he  told 
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the  latter  that  he  regretted  that  the  governor  belongs  to  a  party  which 
will  not  let  colored  people  vote  for  him. 

Hill  Praises  Fisk. 

Here  President  Hill  of  the  Commercial  Club  was  called.  He  stated 
it  to  be  his  belief  that  there  must  be  colleges  for  colored  people  just  as 
for  white  people.  He  said  that  Fisk  is  being  watched  and  that  if  it 
proves  worthy,  he  was  certain  from  what  was  said  to  him  in  New  York, 
it  will  receive  its  endowment.  "When  you  have  problems  here  in 
Nashville,"  he  said,  "come  to  the  Commercial  Club  with  them  and  let 
us  talk  them  over  together." 

Hon.  J.  C.  Napier,  a  Trustee  of  Fisk,  then  introduced  the  Governor. 

Roberts  Gets  Ovation. 

Governor  Roberts  received  a  great  ovation,  the  crowd  rising  and 
cheering  several  minutes.  He  said,  in  part,  that  he  believed  that  the 
Negro  should  be  given  a  chance  to  develop  all  his  powers  and  then 
given  a  place  in  which  to  use  his  powers.  He  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  demonstration  and  told  of  his  efforts  to  promote  good  will  be- 
tween the  races. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by 
Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait,  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

"Recently  the  educational  institutions  of  Nashville  have  been  recipi- 
ents of  splendid  gifts,  which  have  greatly  enlarged  their  opportunities 
and  possibilities  for  uplifting  service.  Especially  worthy  and  commend- 
able efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  Fisk  University,  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
establishing  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  colored  people,  a  university  in 
all  that  the  term  applies. 

"Whereas,  We  most  heartily  rejoice  in  these  efforts,  because  the 
building  of  such  a  university  will  be  a  blessing,  not  only  to  the  colored 
people,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  and, 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  Fisk  University  is  the  proper  place  for 
building  such  an  institution  as  proposed,  therefore 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
been  so  interested  in  our  behalf,  especially  His  Excellency,  Governor 
A.  H.  Roberts,  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hill,  President  of 
the  Commercial  Club;  Mr.  W.  R.  Manier,  Sr.,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club;  Mr.  W.  R.  Manier,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Baxter  Jackson,  and  other 
friends  of  Nashville;  also  that  we  express  our  approval  of  and  faith  in 
Fisk  University  and  that  we  pledge  our  support  to  President  F.  A. 
McKenzie  and  his  faculty,  and  give  our  hearty  indorsement  to  the  whole 
plan,  in  testimony  of  which  we  meet  here  today." 
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The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  Meharry,  Walden, 
Roger  Williams,  Fisk,  the  State  Normal,  and  Pearl  High  School.  The 
ctizens  crowded  the  main  floor  of  the  chapel  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
students  of  Fisk  were  compelled  to  occupy  the  gallery.  The  colored 
people  who  were  present  will  not  soon  forget  the  heart-to-heart  talk 
which  Governor  Roberts  made  to  them. 


Dr.  McKenzie's  Letter. 

In  his  letter  of  regret,  Dr.  McKenzie  said  through  Rev.  S.  L.  Mc- 
Dowell : 

"Dear  Dr.  McDowell: 

"It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  higher  education  in  Nashville  which,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  is  to  be  held  next  Sunday  afternoon,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministerial  Alliance,  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville  in  Fisk  Memo- 
rial Chapel.  I  count  it  a  personal  loss  that  I  may  not  be  present  on 
that  great  occasion. 

"Of  course  I  am  especially  interested  in  the  bearing  of  the  meeting 
upon  the  development  of  Fisk  University,  and  especially  appreciative 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  for  Fisk  which  the  meeting  represents.  But 
there  is  an  even  greater  aspect  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  cause  under 
consideration  at  the  moment.  Not  Fisk  alone,  but  every  school  in 
Nashville  will  share  in  the  benefits  that  will  flow  from  our  endeavors 
to  find  adequate  resources  for  a  Negro  university  in  Nashville.  The 
great  common  good  of  a  whole  city,  a  whole  race,  and  a  whole  nation 
are  bound  up  in  the  aspirations  of  this  occasion. 

"In  one  of  the  most  significant  books  of  the  last  half  century  a  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  effect  of  a  university  upon  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  from  the  records  of  several  of  the  European  nations  it  is 
shown  that  university  towns  produce  many  more  eminent  men  than 
other  towns.  It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  the  whole  citizenship 
in  the  power  to  think,  to  do,  to  achieve,  and  to  serve  is  multiplied  by 
these  adequate  centers  of  intellectual  training.  Nashville  citizens  gain 
far  more  than  they  realize  by  living  in  the  'Athens  of  the  South.'  And 
the  greater  our  educational  institutions  become,  the  more  shall  we  in- 
creasingly profit  in  the  future. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  have  a  single  adequate  university.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognizes  only  three  institutions  roughly  entitled  to  the  name 
of  college — one  in  Washington  and  two  in  Nashville.  And  neither  of 
the  two  in  Nashville  has  sufficient  endowment  or  pays  sufficient  salaries 
to  be  recognized  as  a  college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges. 
This  condition  must  not  continue.     Here  in  the  South  we  must  have 
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high  quality  opportunities  for  the  millions  of  colored  youth  who  live 
within  a  half-day's  journey  of  Nashville.  We  must  set  standards  as 
high  for  the  colored  youth  as  they  are  set  for  the  white  youth.  And  if 
we  can  achieve  these  standards  in  one  institution,  it  will  help  many 
others  in  their  struggles  to  secure  the  same  high  results. 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  congratulate  you,  that  I  thank  the 
citizens  of  Nashville,  and  that  I  felicitate  the  city.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  other  institutions  represented  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  pews  at  your  meeting.  I  hope  that  as  their  presence  and 
words  shall  help  toward  a  greater  Fisk,  they  may  also  result  in  great 
good  to  the  cause  which  is  especially  dear  to  each  representative  on 
this  occasion. 

"May  I  pledge  myself  with  them  and  with  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  largest  number  of  colored  youth,  both  within 
and  without  our  several  schools?  With  this  pledge,  I  beg  to  remain, 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"F.  A.  McKenzie." 


FISK    MEMORIAL   CHAPEL. 
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The  Fisk  Alumni  Get  Squarely  Behind  Dr.  McKenzie 

and  Indorse  His  Work  and  Program 

for  Fisk  University. 


NASHVILLE  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 


(From  two  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Fisk,  The  News  has 
received  two  accounts  of  the  splendid  "Get-together"  luncheon  given  recently 
by  the  Association  in  honor  of  President  McKenzie.  We  are  printing  both 
of  them  because  they  show  how  the  matter  appeared  to  persons  of  different 
temperaments  and  modes  of  reporting.     The  accounts  follow. — Editor.) 

The  first  report  is  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester,  '90: 

Responding  to  a  call  of  a  local  committee,  about  fifty  graduates  of 
Fisk  University  gathered  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  the  City  Y.M.C.A. 
building  January  31,  1920. 

The  object  sought  was  a  getting  together  to  give  public  expression 
of  our  views  regarding  the  actions  and  plans  of  the  President  of  the 
University.  A  sumptuous  banquet  had  been  prepared  and  the  gradu- 
ates with  their  wives  and  friends  were  present  to  greet  Dr.  Fayette 
Avery  McKenzie,  President  of  Fisk,  the  invited  guest.  A  social  hour 
was  spent  in  exchanging  greetings.  The  toastmaster  invited  the  guest 
and  members  of  the  Club  into  the  Banquet  Hall,  where  the  beautifully 
decorated  tables  were  arranged  to  form  the  letter  "F."  The  writer 
knows  of  no  former  occasion  where  so  many  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion had  volunteered  to  assemble  in  this  city  away  from  the  campus  of 
Fisk.  The  toastmaster  made  brief  remarks  referring  to  the  heroic 
work  Dr.  McKenzie  had  performed  and  lofty  standard  which  he  now 
holds  for  the  institution.  Reference  was  made  to  the  two-million-dollar 
drive  for  an  endowment  for  Fisk,  and  every  speaker  (and  there  were 
several)  assured  the  President  of  Fisk  that  the  hundreds  of  graduates 
located  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  are  watching  his  course 
and  are  heartily  applauding  every  successful  effort. 

They  asked  that  a  workable  program  be  given  them  that  they  might 
help  in  securing  this  two  million  dollars.  They  declared  they  are  will- 
ing and  that  they  are  ready  to  contribute  from  their  scanty  means  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability.  A  short  resolution  breathing  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  the  University  and  devotion  and  faith  in  its  President  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  McKenzie  expressed  appreciation  of  the  in- 
vitation and  his  ability  to  be  present.  He  had  not  before  met  so  many 
of  the  graduates  in  this  city  at  one  time;  he  had  not  before  heard  so 
many  expressions  of  approval  of  his  efforts  to  advance  the  interest  of 
the  institution;   he  would  submit  a  working  program  by  which  these 
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pleasant  words  of  loyalty  and  devotion  will  blossom  into  visible  deeds — 
he  had  done  his  best  to  live  up  to  the  Fisk  ideals  and  he  felt  strength- 
ened in  that  his  efforts  had  met  such  hearty  approval  of  those  so  deeply 
interested.  A  committee  was  named  with  whom  the  President  may 
confer  whenever  he  wished  to  reach  the  graduates. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  benediction  on  every  lip  and  a  strong 
determination  to  help  in  the  uplift  of  "Dear  Old  Fisk."  Those  present 
represented  classes  extending  over  forty  years. 

The  second  account  was  prepared  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Brumfield,  '09, 
President  of  the  General  Alumni  Association: 

President  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie  was  the. guest  of  honor  at  a  get- 
together  banquet  of  the  Fisk  Alumni  held  January  30  in  the  parlors 
of  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  building.  The  parlors  were  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  Alumni  present. 

The  following  Alumni  spoke  encouragingly  and  appreciatively  of 
the  new  Fisk  and  of  the  advanced  type  of  work  being  carried  on  there 
under  the  direction  of  President  McKenzie:  Prof.  J.  W.  Work,  who  was 
absent  on  a  concert  engagement  out  of  town,  through  a  letter  read  by 
Mrs.  Work,  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester,  Mr.  R.  L.  Mayfield,  Mr.  E.  W.  Benton, 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Crosthwait,  Dr.  J.  T.  Phillips,  Dr.  F.  G.  Smith,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Ellington,  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hale,  Prof.  Mary  E.  Spence, 
Dr.  T.  W.  Talley  and  T.  M.  Brumfield,  who  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Inspiring  music  was  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  Cecil  Cohen  and 
Miss  Sonoma  C.  Talley.  Secretary  W.  N.  Sanders  of  the  local  Y.M.C.A. 
brought  words  of  greeting  and  good  will  to  the  assembled  Fisk  family. 

President  F.  A.  McKenzie,  in  responding  to  the  toasts  of  the  evening, 
referred  to  some  of  the  more  recent  innovations  on  the  campus  and 
outlined  somewhat  the  program  of  work  for  the  University.  The 
Alumni  were  thus  permitted  to  see  something  of  the  magnitude  of 
President  McKenzie's  vision  and  plans  respecting  the  future  of  Fisk. 

The  following  resolutions,  read  by  Miss  Lena  T.  Jackson,  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  general  officers  of  the  Fisk  University 
Alumni  Association  and  the  Fisk  Alumni  of  Nashville,  in  mass  meeting 
assembled,  recognize  in  the  present  movement  to  raise  two  millions  of 
dollars  for  our  Alma  Mater  an  event  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
founding  of  the  University  itself. 

"That  we  go  on  record  as  unreservedly  indorsing  every  effort  in- 
augurated by  our  President,  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  and  all  those 
who  have  kindly  helped  him  in  the  launching  of  this  movement  which 
if  successful  will  enable  the  University,  while  maintaining  the  highest 
standards,  to  develop  from  its  comparatively  small  dimensions  to  those 
recognized  and  maintained  by  the  best  Universities. 
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"That  we  hereby  whole-heartedly  thank  the  President  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity and  instruct  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  appoint 
an  Alumni  committee  who  will  be  at  the  .disposal  of  the  President  of 
the  University  to  help  in  carrying  out  among  the  Alumni  whatever 
plans  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the  successful  consummation  of  the 
campaign." 

After  adopting  these  resolutions  the  Fisk  song  was  sung,  in  which 
the  Alumni  pledged  anew  their  loyalty  to  Fisk  and  to  the  ideals  for 
which  she  stands. 
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MAGNOLIA  COTTAGE, 
The  "Little   Home"   of   Fisk's   Famous    Music   Department. 

A  small  fraction  of  the  music  work  is  done  in  this  little  building. 
The  rest  is  scattered  elsewhere. 
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Steady,  Jehu! 


(See  Editorial,  page  1) 


Commencement  Calendar 


Friday,  April  16 
Anniversary  Literary  Societies 

d  a 

Friday,  May  14 
Recital  of  Department  of  Music 

□  a 

Sunday,  May  16 
Missionary  Sermon 

□  a 

Sunday,  May  23 
Baccalaureate  Sermon 

a  n 

Tuesday,  May  25 

Last  Senior  Chapel 
Training  School  Exercises 

a  □ 

Wednesday,  May  26 
Alumni  Anniversary 

□  □ 
Thursday,  May  27 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


The  Catalog  will  be  the  March  number  of  the  News, 
It  will  be  sent  only  to  those  who  request  it. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  TEST  OF  JEHU. 


A  great  captain,  Jehu  by  name,  had  just  been  anointed  king  over 
Israel;  and  while  the  oil  was  still  upon  his  head,  the  anointing  official 
addressed  him  in  these  words:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  .  .  .: 
Thou  shalt  smite  the  house  of  Ahab  thy  master,  that  I  may  avenge  the 
blood  of  my  servants  the  prophets,  and  the  blood  of  all  the  servants 
of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand  of  Jezebel." 

This  Jehu  was  no  idle  dreamer,  be  it  remembered.  When  there  was 
moving  to  be  done,  he  moved;  and  he  moved  like  a  man  who  not  only 
knew  Avhere  he  was  going,  but  who  was  already  "on  his  way."  And 
he  had  gained  such  a  reputation  for  fast  and  reckless  driving  that 
when  his  neighbors  saw  the  dust  of  a  single  chariot  shooting  quickly 
to  the  sky,  and  heard  the  pounding  of  horses'  galloping  feet  and  the 
angry  rumbling  of  chariot  wheels,  they  were  wont  to  say:  "The  driv- 
ing is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi;  for  he  driveth 
furiously." 

Quick  Execution. 

And,  so,  when  Jehu  was  told  that  he  was  to  destroy  the  whole  house 
of  Ahab,  including  the  unspeakably  wicked  woman,  Jezebel,  he  moved 
immediately  to  execute  his  orders;  and  but  little  time  elapsed  before 
he  stood  in  a  chariot  holding  the  reins  of  madly  galloping  horses,  and 
driving  "like    .     .     .     Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi." 
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A  trail  of  blood  he  left  behind  him,  in  his  task  of  wiping  out  that 
family  which  had  led  Israel  into  the  ways  of  idolatry;  and  so  vigorously 
did  he  pursue  the  royal  family  that  in  the  Book  it  is  written  that  "Jehu 
slew  all  that  remained  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Jezreel,  and  all  his  great 
men,  and  his  kinsfolks,  and  his  priests,  until  he  left  him  none  remain- 
ing."   And  still  he  drove  on. 

Testing  a  Good  Man. 

Driving  down  to  Samaria,  he  wiped  out  the  brethren  of  a  son-in-law 
of  Ahab;  and  moved  "on  his  way."  As  he  approached  the  city,  there 
came  to  meet  him  a  really  righteous  man — a  man  of  correct  life  and 
high  moral  purpose,  Jehonadab,  the  Rechabite.  Him  the  militant  chari- 
oteer saluted.  Of  him  the  fiery  driver  asked:  "Is  thine  heart  right,  as 
my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?"  And  to  him  this  master  king  of  the  reins 
applied  the  Jehu  test:  "If  it  oe  [i.  e.,  if  your  heart  is  right],  give  me 
thine  hand."  And  the  record  has  it  that  this  good  man  gave  him  his 
hand  and  was  taken  up  into  the  chariot  of  Jehu,  who  said  to  him: 
"Come  with  me  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord." 

And,  Yet — 

But  despite  the  fact  that  Jehu  was  doing  a  good  work,  despite  his 
burning  zeal,  although  he  made  a  really  righteous  man  take  the  "Jehu 
test"  for  a  righteous  heart  and  agree  to  ride  in  the  Jehu  chariot,  sub- 
scribing thereby  to  the  Jehu  modes,  methods,  and  principles;  because 
the  mighty  warrior  failed  to  destroy  the  calf-worship  of  Jeroboam — as 
much  a  part  of  his  duty  as  was  the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Ahab — 
it  is  written  of  him:  "But  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  all  of  his  heart." 

In  the  highest  sense  it  is  probable  that  if  the  impetuous  zealot  had 
taken  counsel  with  the  man  of  more  simple  life,  instead  of  sweeping 
him  off  his  feet  and  compelling  him  to  subscribe  to  fiery  modes  of  which 
it  is  almost  certain  that  his  nature  disapproved,  there  would  have  been 
a  finer  tribute  paid  to  the  man  who  must  invite  his  neighbors  to  "come 
with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord." 

The  "Jehu  Test"  in  Our  Own  Land. 

The  war  is  done,  thank  God;  and  we  are  under  highest  moral  obliga- 
tions to  learn  lessons  from  its  prosecution.  Many  Jehu's  drove  violently 
through  our  land  while  the  nation  was  mobilizing  its  resources  of  men 
and  wealth  and  labor.  "Help  win  the  war!"  was  the  slogan  under 
which  we  rallied  all  that  we  had  to  the  call  of  our  country.  It  was  the 
battle-cry  which  100%  patriots  raised  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
national  domain;  and  it  rallied  to  the  colors  or  to  their  support  every 
loyal  American  citizen  who  loved  the  fatherland.  Some  of  the  finest 
souls  that  this  country  has  ever  produced  repeated  the  sentence  again 
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and  again,  "Help  win  the  war!"  Their  efforts  will  ever  be  enshrined 
as  most  priceless  heritages  of  the  Republic. 

But  we  fell  into  a  habit  which  we  have  not  yet  cast  aside  and  which 
threatens  untold  mischief.  In  substance,  Jehu  said  to  Jehonadab:  "If 
your  heart  is  right,  give  me  your  hand  and  ride  in  my  chariot,"  and 
the  latter  was  afraid  not  to  give  him  his  hand  or  to  refuse  to  ride  with 
him.  During  the  war  many  "zealous"  Jehus  drove  hither  and  yon 
through  the  land,  saying  to  those  they  met:  "If  you  are  a  patriot, 
[give  me  your  hand]  you  must  buy,  not  the  X  dollars  worth  of  bonds 
which  you  know  is  your  limit,  but  the  3X  dollars'  worth,  which  I  say 
you  must  buy."  "If  you  are  not  a  'slacker,'  you  must  buy,  not  5  War 
Savings  Stamps,  which  represent  your  purchase  to  the  hurting  point, 
but  20  such  stamps,  which  I  hold  to  be  your  share."  "If  you  are  not 
pro-German,  give  me  your  hand  by  shouting  'Amen'  when  I  shout  the 
word,  and  by  cursing  whomsoever  I  tell  you  to  curse." 

And  because  the  hearts  of  humble  citizens  were  with  their  country; 
and  they  were  loyal  to  the  core;  and  could  not  bear  that  the  slightest 
reproach  should  be  brought  against  their  honor,  many  of  them  more 
loyal  than  hosts  of  these  militant  charioteers,  gave  "Jehu"  their  hands 
and  rode  in  his  chariot,  although  they  could  have  taught  him  patriotism 
for  a  thousand  years  and  still  have  reached  no  further  in  the  subject 
than  would  be  indicated  by  the  sixth  grade,  say,  simply  because  these 
humble  folks  were  real  Christian  citizens,  with  genuine  love  of  God, 
home,  and  native  land  in  their  hearts. 

If  the  reader  thinks  this  is  too  extreme  a  statement,  let  him  talk 
with  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  community  and  inquire  if  there 
were  not  two  classes  of  men  who  sounded  the  battle-cry,  "Help  win  the 
war,"  one,  the  genuine,  sober-reasoning  patriot  working  seriously  for 
the  success  of  his  country's  cause;  the  other  a  self-advertising  "Jehu," 
ready  to  stamp  the  infamous  "scarlet  letter"  of  disloyalty  on  the  breast 
of  every  man  who  refused  to  give  him  his  hand,  to  shout  as  he  shouted, 
to  curse  as  he  cursed,  to  bless  as  he  blessed,  and  to  ride  in  his  chariot 
with  him. 

Jehus  in  Peace-times. 

We  are  no  longer  trying  to  "win  the  war";  but  our  hearts  are  set 
on  strengthening  the  ideals  that  have  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation; 
we  are  trying  to  learn  how  to*  live  aright  under  a  peace  regime;  and 
we  are  turning  our  backs  on  the  struggles  of  war  and  are  really  plan- 
ning to  help  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  there  is  discernible  a  tendency  toward  the  permanent 
adoption  of  the  "Jehu  test"  in  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  peace. 

Organizations  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  to  help  cure  the  ills 
of  the  day;  and  many  of  those  already  in  existence  have  taken  on  new 
activities.     Each  one  has  formulated  a  program  of  service.     Each  one 
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is  convinced  that  its  own  program  is  the  one  upon  the  execution  of 
which  depends  the  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  country  or  the 
community;  and  each  one  with  commendable  zeal  is  in  its  "chariot," 
driving  toward  the  desired  goal. 

All  of  this  is  well  and  is  open  to  no  criticism.  But  there  is  one 
phase  of  the  situation  that  might  just  as  well  be  condemned  here  and 
now,  in  the  open,  as  it  is  being  criticised  in  secret,  and  as  it  will  be 
condemned  later  on  by  failures  of  many  worthy  movements :  It  is  com- 
ing to  be  fashionable  now,  as  it  was  during  the  war,  for  many  leaders 
of  movements  to  present  their  programs  to  various  organizations  and 
persons  for  approval;  and  then  to  get  this  approval  and  needed  co- 
operation, by  applying  the  "Jehu  test" — "If  your  heart  is  right,  give  us 
your  hand,"  i.  e.,  "If  you  and  your  organization  are  right  in  your  gen- 
eral ideas  and  purposes,  you  cannot  help  but  indorse  our  movement  and 
cooperate  with  it." 

This  is  the  same  spirit  in  which  Jehu  practically  forced  good  old 
Jehonadab  to  ride  in  the  Jehu  chariot — "if  your  heart  is  right,  give  me 
your  hand."  This  is  the  same  spirit  in  which  furious  charioteers  dur- 
ing the  late  war  said  to  many  persons  more  loyal  than  themselves,  "If 
you  are  a  'slacker,'  of  course  you  will  not  do  this  thing";  and  although 
a  mass  of  evidence  before  the  writer  proves  that  later  on  our  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  deal  equitably  by  her  citizens,  completely  exonerated 
numbers  of  her  fine  citizens  from  the  slightest  taint  of  disloyalty; 
nevertheless,  many  good  patriots  and  true  suffered  the  scorn  of  their 
neighbors  because  the  former  failed  or  positively  refused  either  to  give 
their  hands  to  "Jehu"  or  to  ride  in  his  chariot  and  see  his  "zeal"  for 
his  country. 

Just  One  Example. 

In  applying  the  "Jehu  test"  many  totally  unfair  and  unwise  things 
are  likely  to  be  done.  For  example,  institutions  of  learning  are  in 
danger  of  having  the  control  of  many  of  their  courses  of  study  taken 
from  them  by  various  organizations  which  are  interested  in  certain 
lines  of  study  and  seek  to  have  the  schools  make  these  subjects  part  of 
their  curricula.  It  is  difficult  for  these  schools  to  resist  the  importunity 
of  those  interested  in  setting  up  these  courses  of  study,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  argument  is  made  that  such  courses  are  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  or  that  high  quality  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  the 
school  is  unwilling  to  adopt  the  courses,  "Its  heart  is  not  right,  because 
it  will  not  give  Jehu  its  hand."  Naturally  the  school  wants  the  reputa- 
tion for  having  the  right  kind  of  heart. 

Riding  in  the  Chariot  of  One's  Choice. 

Although  this  country  is  still  technically  at  war,  the  war  is  over; 
and  many  of  the  war  practices  must  be  discontinued.     Men  must  be 
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permitted  to  ride  in  the  chariots  of  their  choice  and  to  give  to  or  with- 
hold their  hand  from  "Jehu"  according  to  their  own  judgment,  without 
incurring  the  reproach  of  wicked  intent. 

While  there  are  exceptions  to  the  statements  following,  in  a  general 
way  it  may  safely  be  said  that  those  who  are  directing  the  work  of  the 
church,  must  be  permitted  to  draft  the  programs  for  the  church  with- 
out being  accused  of  improper  ideals  because  they  do  not  consent  for 
the  schools  to  say  what  those  programs  shall  be.  Labor  advocates  must 
be  permitted  to  follow  all  lawful  and  equitable  methods  for  the  securing 
of  social  justice  without  being  called  disloyal  if  they  refuse  to  let  cap- 
ital prescribe  their  courses  for  them.  Capitalists  must  be  allowed  to 
choose  any  legal  and  equitable  manner  of  promoting  their  own  interests 
without  being  branded  as  selfish  and  grasping  because  they  do  not  con- 
sent that  labor  shall  tell  them  how  to  proceed.  Schools  must  decide 
school  matters  without  being  charged  with  ungodliness  when  they  re- 
fuse to  allow  other  groups  to  decide  what  is  best  for  them.  The  Presi- 
dent must  be  permitted  to  negotiate  treaties  without  being  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  betray  the  honor  of  the  country  by  discharging  this 
duty  according  to  his  own  light  instead  of  that  offered  by  the  Senate; 
and  the  United  States  Senate  must  be  allowed  its  full  constitutional 
privilege  of  doing  what  it  will  with  treaties  so  negotiated,  without  hav- 
ing to  bear  any  reproach  of  disloyalty  because  it  follows  its  own  light 
instead  of  that  offered  by  the  President. 

Applying  the  "Jehu  Test"  to  Jehu. 

All  zeal  was  given  to  no  one  man.  No  one  philosopher  has  encom- 
passed all  truth.  It  is  believed  by  millions  of  souls  that  the  Christian 
church  is  the  greatest  moral  force  on  earth;  and  yet,  there  are  non- 
Christian  bodies  that  follow  some  teachings  of  Jesus  more  closely  than 
does  any  Christian  church  on  earth.  However  loud  his  protestations, 
no  one  man  has  all  the  patriotism  in  his  country.  However  pretentious 
its  constitution  and  by-laws,  no  one  organization  has  a  monopoly  of  all 
honest  intentions  to  make  the  community  better. 

"Jehu"  must  not  drive  about  so  furiously,  compelling  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  give  him  their  hands  on  pain  of  being  charged 
with  having  bad  hearts  if  they  do  not  so. 

We  shall  insist  on  riding  with  "Jehu"  or  in  our  own  chariot,  just  as 
we  choose.  We  shall  insist  on  giving  or  withholding  our  hand  accord- 
ing to  our  own  judgment.  "Jehu"  must  talk  with  us  over  the  matter 
before  he  can  lawfully  indict  us  for  bad  intentions  because  we  will  not 
give  him  our  hand;  and  if  he  insist,  we  shall  give  him  the  "Jehu  test," 
by  saying  to  him,  sometimes:  "Jehu,  if  thy  heart  is  right,  give  us  your 
hand."  — Isaac  Fisher. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


JUDGE  McMURDY  AT  FISK. 


The  Emancipation  Day  Address  was  delivered  on  January  1,  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel',  by  Judge  Robert  McMurdy,  of  Chicago. 

The  exercises- were  begun  with  the  reception  of  the  Lincoln  Bible 
with  exercises  that  had  been  specially  prepared  for  it.  This  year,  the 
Guards  were  Charles  Ransom  and  Charles  White;  the  Custodians  were 
Misses  Mayme  Osby  and  Louise  Rochelle.  To  read  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages, two  persons — Miss  Sallie  Ellison  and  Raymond  Hardeway — had 
been  selected.  "Your  Mission,"  one  of  Lincoln's  favorite  songs,  was 
sung  by  the  school,  and  Miss  Hattie  Walker  recited  extracts  from 
his  favorite  poem,  "0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 

The  Address. 

Judge  McMurdy's  address  was  a  careful  attempt  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  Lincoln's  interest  in  the  colored  people — an  interest  which  has 
been  denied  in  some  quarters  because  of  his  statement,  in  reply  to  one 
of  Horace  Greely's  attacks,  that  "My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle 
is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery."  The 
careful  examination  of  Lincoln's  record  on  the  slavery  question  given 
by  the  speaker,  not  only  made  the  presentation  one  of  value  to  the  im- 
mediate audience,  but  makes  the  address  one  of  great  value  to  students 
of  the  question.  The  Judge  was  in  a  happy  mood,  and  appeared  to 
good  advantage  throughout  the  whole  address.  He  was  given  a  splen- 
did ovation  at  the  close  of  the  speech. 

Concluding,  he  said,  in  part: 

"We  have  now  reviewed  the  testimony.  Half  a  century  has  gone 
by.  Time  has  lent  her  perspective  to  truth.  All  over  the  world  men 
have  been  searching  and  analyzing.  Lincoln,  the  man;  Lincoln,  the 
lawyer;  Lincoln,  the  jurist;  Lincoln,  the  President;  Lincoln,  the  states- 
man— all  may  be  understood  in  this  latter  day.  We  know  now  that 
emancipation  was  brought  about,  all  things  considered,  as  soon  as  it 
could  have  been  safely  and  wisely  adopted,  and  it  was  born  of  kindness, 
of  justice,  of  a  belief  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  so  that  without  resent- 
ment anywhere  the  humble  servant  from  the  plain  people  has  been 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  of  all  lands  and  of  all  ages  to  come 
as  the  Great  Emancipator. 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  Father  Abraham  loved  his  dusky  children 
and  perhaps  is  looking  down  from  his  abode  on  high  watching  with 
jealous  eye  their  sorrows,  their  progress,  and  their  aspirations. 
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"To  mitigate  their  sorrows  and  to  further  their  progress,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity was  founded.  But  especially  was  it  founded  and  notably  is  it 
maintained  to  foster  their  aspirations,  to  lead  them  through  the  high- 
lands of  culture  to  the  heights  of  character.  The  paths  whereby  we 
ascend  from  the  valleys  must  be  open  to  all.  Hope  and  pride  lead  up- 
ward; if  we  stifle  them  the  beings  in  whose  breasts  they  spring  are 
not  free." 

Concert  for  Judge  and  Mrs.  McMurdy. 

Readers  of  The  News  will  remember  that  last  spring  Dr.  McKenzie 
was  able  to  announce  the  gift  of  a  set  of  sixteen  brass  band  instruments 
through  the  interest  of  Judge  McMurdy,  and  the  active  efforts  of  Mrs. 
McMurdy  in  interesting  certain  "music-loving  women  of  Chicago"  to 
provide  the  money  to  pay  for  the  instruments. 

When  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  McMurdy  would  accompany  the  Judge 
to  Fisk,  the  Band  prepared  "An  Appreciation  Concert"  in  their  honor, 
as  well  as  for  the  absent  donors  of  the  instruments.  This  concert  was 
given  on  the  night  of  December  31,  and  filled  every  seat  in  Livingstone 
Chapel.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

Program. 

1.  Overture "Urn  Paul" 

2.  Waltz  "Zerona" 

3.  March  "Pride  of  the  Nation" 

In  Honor  of  Judge  Robert  McMurdy. 

This  is  the  Judge 

Who  moved  the  wife 

To  take  the  lead  and 

Raise  the  funds 

To  buy  the  horns  that  Fisk  has. 

4.  March  , "Timothy  Bunker" 

In  Honor  of  Mrs.  Robert  McMurdy 

This  is  the  wife 

Who  was  moved  by  the  Judge 

To  take  the  lead 

And  raise  the  funds 

To  buy  the  horns  that  Fisk  has. 

5.  Waltz "Wayside  Inn" 

In  Honor  of  the  Unknown  Ladies  and  other  Donors  of  Chicago 

These  are  the  friends 
■    Who  helped  the  wife 

Who  was  moved  by  the  Judge 

To  take  the  lead 

In  raising  funds 

To  buy  the  horns  that  Fisk  has. 

6.  Finale  "King  Lear  March" 

Isaac  Fisher,  Director. 
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Features  Not  on  Program. 

When  the  march  in  honor  of  Judge  McMurdy  had  been  concluded, 
Cheer-leader  Pruett,  with  voice  that  filled  every  cubic  inch  of  space  in 
the  whole  room,  shouted  the  query:  "What's  the  matter  with  Judge 
McMurdy?"  Fisk  thought  that  he  was  all  right,  and  said  so  in  a  way 
that  the  Judge  will  not  soon  forget. 

This  particular  guest  thought  that  Fisk  had  shown  him  how  it  can 
shout  its  approval  of  men  and  measures.  He  was  sadly  mistaken.  The 
Director  of  the  Band— the  University  Editor— had  directed  the  playing 
of  the  first  three  numbers  on  the  program.  When  the  fourth  one,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  McMurdy,  was  reached,  he  called  Drum  Major  Blount  to 
lead  by  the  beck  and  call  of  his  more  imposing  drum  major's  baton, 
with  its  shining  nickel  sphere  and  gold  braid,  one  of  the  Fisk  colors. 

The  march,  "Timothy  Bunker,"  is  a  particularly  lively  one,  and  the 
Band  is  wholly  at  home  when  it  is  being  played.  Blount's  baton  had 
scarcely  descended  setting  the  Band  to  its  task  of  trumpeting  its  appre- 
ciation of  its  most  honored  guest,  before  the  students  were  on  their 
feet — The  welcome  they  gave  Mrs.  McMurdy  is  seldom  given  anywhere 
to  anyone  by  any  audience.  There  is  simply  no  use  to  try  to  describe 
it.  The  occasion  was  one  of  pride  for  those  who  love  Fisk  and  saw  her 
students  show  how  fine  they  could  be  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    Mrs.  McMurdy  was  overcome  with  pleasure. 

The  "absent  and  unknown  donors"  were  remembered  by  a  special 
"tiger,"  and  after  the  Director  announced  the  unsolicited  gift  of  $7.00 
from  Miss  Clara  Woolson,  teacher  of  expression,  and  the  class  in  Ex- 
pression 101,  to  be  applied  to  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  band  uniforms, 
the  last  number  was  played.  Judge  and  Mrs.  McMurdy  had  each  band 
boy  shake  hands  with  them  and  give  their  names,  at  the  close  of  the 
concert. 


FISK  WORSHIPS   IN  THE   CITY. 


The  absence  of  Dean  Morrow,  who  is  also  the  College  Pastor,  left 
the  University  without  a  pastor.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  his  absence, 
Rev.  J.  S.  Caldwell  preached  very  acceptably  to  the  students  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel.  The  next  Sunday  Dr.  Henry  Beach  Carre,  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  conducted  the  11  o'clock  services.  And  then  Fisl 
visited  on  the  next  two  Sundays  with  city  churches — -first  with  Rev. 
S.  L.  McDowell  at  the  Eighth  Street  Baptist  Church,  and  then  witl 
Rev.  Noah  Cooper  at  St.  John  A.  M.  E.  Church. 

The  University  has  greatly  enjoyed  the  good  will  and  the  neighbor- 
liness  of  the  pastors  who  have  come  to  her  Chapel  and  of  the  churches 
to  which  she  has  gone  for  worship. 
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A  NEW  ARTIST  COMES  TO  FISK. 


The  piano  recital  in  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel  on  the  night  of  February  13  had 
an  added  charm  in  that  the  artist,  Hazel 
Harrison,  was  a  stranger  to  Nashville, 
this  being  her  first  visit  to  the  South- 
land. 

We  were  prepared  for  playing  of  a 
high  order,  but  our  anticipations  were 
more  than  realized. 

The  program  was  a  daring  one,  Liszt 
numbers  predominating— naturally,  as 
the  great  pianist  and  teacher,  Busoni, 
with  whom  Miss  Harrison  studied  three 
years,  was  an  ardent  student  and  in- 
terpreter of  Liszt's  colossal  works. 

Extreme  as  were  the  technical  de- 
mands of  the  Bach-Busoni  Chaconne  and 
the  Liszt  Sonata  in  B  Minor,  the  artist 
was  so  fully  equal  to  them  that,  to  quote 
2I  Chicago  critic,  "it  was  her  heart  that 
played."  She  is  as  satisfying  in  passages 
requiring  rugged  strength  as  in  those 
of  utmost  delicacy,  and  the  varied 
beauty  of  her  touch  is  comparable  to  a 
lovely  landscape. 

Not  only  were  we  delighted  with  her 
playing,  but  the  charm  of  her  simplicity 
and  sincerity  Avon  all  hearts. 

Fisk  is  enriched  by  this  new  friend. 


MISS  HAZEL  HARRISON, 

The  new  star  who  gave  Fisk  so  much 

genuine  pleasure. 


DEAN  MORROW  TRAVELS  WITH  SINGERS. 


It  will  interest  his  many  friends  to  learn  that  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow 
has  spent  several  weeks  in  Florida  with  the  Fisk  Singers,  helping  to 
advance  the  general  interests  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Morrow  writes  very  enthusiastically  of  the  Singers  and  the 
work  they  are  doing.  He  calls  especial  attention  to  the  good  impres- 
sion which  they  make  because  of  their  music  and  by  reason  of  the  talks 
on  the  work  at  Fisk  made  by  the  Manager  of  the  Singers,  Rev.  James 
Myers. 
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The  University  was. glad  that  Dr.  Morrow  could  render  this  service 
as  well  as  have  the  outing  which  this  change  from  his  regular  duties 
here  gave  him.  By  the  time  this  News  reaches  our  friends  he  will  be 
at  the  University  again. 


HERE  IS  SACRIFICE. 


To  Dr.  McKenzie,  from  Berkeley,  Calif.,  comes  the  following  letter, 
bearing  date  of  December  5,  1919: 

Enclosed  please  find  small  check  for  your  great  work,  in  which  I 
find  a  great  interest.  I  wish  you  would  pray  for  my  sight,  for  I  am 
nearly  blind  and  suffer  very  much.    Very  sincerely, 

Caroline  B.  S.  Wilcox. 

Here  are  sacrifice  and  unselfishness. 

This  good  friend  has  been  a  contributor  since  1913.  Fisk  must  keep 
faith  with  her  and  the  other  numerous  host  who  make  possible  the 
progress  of  the  University.     It  dare  not  do  other.    Fisk  will  keep  faith! 


FISK  ENTERTAINS  SOME  OF  ITS  NEIGHBORS. 


A  large  number  of  friends  of  the  University  in  Nashville,  including 
the  local  Alumni,  received  the  following  invitation  very  recently: 

The  President  and  Faculty 

of 

Fisk  University 

will  be  pleased  to  see  you 

Saturday  evening,  February  fourteenth 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty 

at  eight  o'clock 

at  Jubilee  Hall 

to  meet  the  Presidents  of  Meharry  Medical  College,  A.  &  I.  State 

Normal  School,  Roger  Williams,  and  Walden  Universities, 

and  the  Interdenominational  Ministers'  Alliance. 

The  guests  gathered  very  promptly  and  everybody  shook  hands  with 
everybody  else,  and  all  were  served  very  dainty  refreshments  in  the 
parlors  of  Jubilee  Hall.  At  the  close,  all  gathered  in  one  of  the  parlors 
where  President  McKenzie,  acting  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  spoke  of 
the  great  pleasure  it  gave  Fisk  to  have  the  citizens  there  and  to  help 
promote  a  broader  spirit  of  neighborly  interest. 

He  then  called  on  the  new  President  of  Walden,  Dr.  J.  H.  Lovell; 
Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Payne  Chapel;    Mrs.  Abner,  representing  her  hus- 
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band,  the  President  of  the  newly-established  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Rev.  W.  H.  Nelson,  Pastor  of  Capers  Chapel;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wells, 
of  Clark  Memorial  Chapel.  Each  one  of  these  speakers  was  emphatic 
in  the  statement  of  his  determination  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
help  the  University  achieve  the  ends  for  which  it  is  striving.  During 
the  evening  Miss  Hazel  Harrison,  the  splendid  artist  from  Chicago, 
who  had  given  a  most  enjoyable  piano  recital  the  evening  before,  kindly 
consented  to  play  one  number.  She  was  so  roundly  applauded  that  she 
had  to  play  a  second  number.  The  evening  closed  in  a  splendid  enthu- 
siasm and  good  will  on  every  hand. 


COLLEGE  LIFE-WORK  CAMPAIGN  AT  FISK. 


On  February  27-29  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North 
America  held  a  college  life-work  campaign  at  Fisk,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Faculty,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the 
University. 

The  principal  speakers  for  the  campaign  were  President  Clement 
Richardson,  of  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri;  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman;  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  L.  McDowell;  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick  and  Miss  Marian  Hadley,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretaries,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Sanders,  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  all  of 
Nashville. 

At  12:15  on  Saturday,  the  29th,  a  luncheon  was  prepared  for  all 
local  workers  and  members  of  the  visiting  groups  of  workers.  Among 
the  special  attractions  were  stereopticon  lectures  on  "World  Up- 
heavals" and  "Christianity  and  World  Democracy",  and  a  number  of 
valuable  social  exhibits  and  books. 

Program. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Friday,  9:30  a.m. — Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 
Convocation — 

Address:  "The  World's  Need  of  Moral  Leadership — An  Appeal  to 
American  Students." 

Saturday,  10:30  a.m. — Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

(1)  "The  Expanding  Program  of  the  Church."  (2)  "The  Church 
at  Work."  (a)  "Interpreting  Christ  in  all  Careers";  (b)  "The 
Association  Secretaryships";  (c)  "Medicine";  (d)  "Teaching"; 
(e)   "The  Ministry." 

Saturday,  2:00  p.m. — Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 
"Essential  Qualifications  for  Christian  Service." 
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Saturday,  2:45  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Men:    Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Women:    Y.  W.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  Jubilee  Hall. 

Saturday,  8:15  p.m.— Livingstone  Chapel. 

(1)  Stereopticon  Lecture:    ''World  Upheavals." 

(2)  Address:     "The    Adequacy    of    Christ    to    Solve    Personal    and 
World  Problems." 

Sunday,  9:00  a.m. — Livingstone  Chapel. 

Joint  Meeting  of  Local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Address:    "Principles  Underlying  Any  Choice  of  Life-Work. " 

Sunday,  11:00  a.m. — Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 
Sermon — Samuel  L.  Loomis,  D.D. 

Sunday,  7:00  p.m. 

(1)  Address:     "The   Challenge  of   the   Hour." 

(2)  Dedication   Service. 

(3)  Benediction. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  H.  C.  Moore  spoke  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  a 
topic  not  on  the  program — "Great  Teachers  in  the  Bible."  Dr.  Loomis 
being  unable  to  be  present,  Rev.  Fitzgerald  Parker  spoke  very  accep- 
tably to  the  whole  school  in  his  stead.*  The  Dedication  Service  was 
conducted  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Craver,  and  was  impressive  in  its  sim- 
plicity.    Dean  Morrow  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 

The  whole  series  of  meetings  were  of  very  definite  value,  and  Prof. 
Craver  put  his  whole  heart  into  the  work  of  making  the  whole  program 
a  success.  The  local  Personnel  Committee  of  the  University  was:  For 
the  Faculty,  Prof.  Ambrose  Calvin,  Chairman;  Prof.  Shaw,  Prof.  Dora 
A.  Scribner,  Dean  of  Women,  Ella  Brown;  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow  and 
Prof.  C.  T.  Cook;  for  the  students,  Miss  Hattie  Walker,  Miss  Otelia  R. 
Shields,  Messrs.  L.  D.  Collins,  F.  S.  K.  Whittaker,  Benjamin  Bianchi, 
Raymond  S.  Hardeway,  A.  O.  Wilson,  Chas.  Chandler,  Guerney  D. 
Holloway,  and  Misses  Lillian  Proctor,  Dorothy  Sims  and  Helen  White. 


*On  Sunday  night  Rev.  S.  A.  Neblitt  spoke  at  the  President's  hour., 
when  the  sessions  came  to  a  close. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 


Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


A  GIFT  THAT  IS  VALUABLE  BECAUSE  OF  THE  SACRIFICE 
IT  ENTAILED. 


If  these  friends  had  only  permitted  us  to  name  the  small  salary 
which  this  pastor  receives,  our  readers  would  understand  the  true 
value  of  this  gift: 

Dudley,  N.  C,  December  24,  1919. 
My  dear  President  McKenzie: 

After  three  years  of  waiting,  you  will  please  find  enclosed  our  check 
for  $10.10.  The  10  cents  is  to  pay  for  collecting  the  $10,  five  from  Mrs. 
Ousley  and  five  from  me.  You  will  apply  our  mite,  according  to  your 
best  judgment,  in  the  interest  of  Fisk.  We  could  wish  it  a  thousand- 
fold larger;  but,  we  assure  you,  it  comes  from  the  hearts  of  two  made 
one,  who  verily  believe:  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

.  .  .  You  are  fully  aware  that  the  above  $10,  considering  the  high 
cost  of  living,  is  no  part  of  the  preacher's  monthly  wage.  The  preacher, 
working  with  his  own  hands,  raised  one  bale  of  cotton,  and  sold  it  for 
a  good  price.  Hence,  we  saw  our  way  clear  to  add  our  mite  of  encour- 
agement to  you  in  your  labor  of  love  in  our  dear  Alma  Mater,  Fisk. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  F.  and  Mrs.  Ousley. 


ANOTHER  APPRECIATION  OF  MISS  ROBINSON 
AND  A  SUGGESTION. 


The  News  is  glad  to  publish  the  following  extracts  from  a  very  val- 
uable letter  that  has  come  from  a  member  of  the  Music  Alumni — Miss 
Alice  C.  Simmons,  Music,  1908: 


Dear  Br.  McKenzie: 

Since  Miss  Robinson's  going  away  I  have  been  going  over  the  past 
sixteen  years.  From  the  time  I  entered  Fisk  University  in  1903  until 
the  end  of  this  unselfish  life,  she  was  one  of  the  sources  from  which  I 
gathered  new  courage  for  my  work,  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher.  We 
have  no  truer  friends  than  those  who  make  such  a  sacrifice  as  Miss 
Robinson,  Miss  Grass,  and  others. 

These  two  have  meant  everything  to  me.  Their  persistent  efforts 
to  bring  about  possibilities  for  the  higher  things  in  life;  to  establish 
a  school  of  music  for  "Ethiopia's  children";   the  effort  to  convince  all 
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that  art  no  longer  is  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  for  humanity  and 
the  untiring  guidance  through  all  these  years  help  and  encourage  us 
in  our  small  efforts  to  establish  such  ideals. 

Any  success  obtained,  I  owe  to  the  influence  of  these  friends  to 
whom  I  feel  free  to  make  an  appeal  when  courage  is  at  low  ebb. 

In  sorrow,  yet  happy — happy  because  it  was  my  privilege  to  know 
and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  such  a  noble  character;  her  ideals  and 
personal  influence  I  shall  hold  and  cherish. 

Because  of  these  sentiments,  Miss  Simmons,  among  other  things, 
makes  the  suggestion  that  "the  proposed  George  White  Memorial  Build- 
ing for  the  Music  Department  of  Fisk  University  be  erected  in  memory 
of  Jennie  Asenath  Robinson,  who  gave  thirty-three  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  work;  that  the  President  of  Fisk  University  appoint  a 
committee  to  draw  up  plans  for  soliciting  funds  for  said  building;  that 
each  member  of  the  Music  Alumni  contribute  one  hundred  dollars  an- 
nually until  sufficient  funds  are  raised  for  the  erection  of  said  building. 
.  .  .  I  have  in  mind  that  each  of  us  can,  in  some  way,  raise  this 
amount  if  we  cannot  give  it  out  of  our  usual  earnings." 


DOCTOR  PROCTOR  ACCEPTS  NORTHERN  PASTORATE. 


It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that  the  Rev.  Doctor  Henry  Hugh 
Proctor,  '91,  for  twenty-five  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  resigned  that  work  to  accept  the  pastorate 
of  the  Nazarene  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  church  which  he  leaves  is  one  of  the  finest  institutional  organ- 
izations of  its  kind  in  the  whole  country;  and  Dr.  Proctor  has  been  a 
great  power  in  his  Atlanta  field.  The  new  church  to  which  he  has  gone 
is  a  very  small  one  in  comparison  with  the  church  he  has  left;  but  he 
plans  to  build  a  great  institution  there,  even  greater  than  the  church 
in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Proctor  is  certain  to  succeed  in  his  new  field.  The  South  is  the 
loser  by  the  removal  from  its  fields  of  service  of  such  pastors  and 
citizens  as  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Proctor,  but  the  East  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  securing  them. 


The  News  regrets  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Carrie  Malinda 
Carney,  N.'94,  M.'97,  on  February  4,  at  Western  University,  Quindaro, 
Kan.  Miss  Carney  was  attacked  by  double  pneumonia,  and  was  unable 
to  rally  from  the  illness.  She  was  a  successful  teacher,  and  was  a  very 
close  friend  of  the  late  Miss  Jennie  Robinson. 
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encouragement  for  new  head  op  music  department. 


From  her  home  at  5601  North  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Sallie 
M.  Jones  Downs,  M.'94,  sends  a  very  kind  letter  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Helman,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

My  dear  Miss  Helman: 

I  am  the  happy  recipient  of  a  letter  from  you  concerning  Miss  Robin- 
son, but  regret  to  say  that  it  must  have  been  too  late  before  she  received 
my  letter  inquiring  for  her  picture.  I  had  been  awaiting  her  reply  quite 
a  while  before  I  heard  of  her  sudden  death.  It  was  such  a  shock  to  me 
that  I  cannot  express  my  heartfelt  condolence.  I  asked  myself  the 
question,  What  will  dear  old  Fisk  now  do  without  such  a  worthy,  am- 
bitious, painstaking  Musical  Director  as  dear  Miss  Robinson?  But 
there  is  always  someone  to  fill  a  vacant  place,  so  I  want  to  encourage 
you  in  going  on  with  her  work,  for  in  time  you  will  be  strengthened  to 
well  fill  her  place.  I  expect  to  send  my  12-year-old  daughter,  Thelma, 
to  Fisk  in  a  few  more  years,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  spared  to  give  her 
higher  musical  education.  She  is  now  a  music  pupil  and  is  doing  quite 
well.  ...  I  hope  that  Fisk  will  stick  to  its  loyalty  to  Miss  Robin- 
son's desire  relative  to  a  Musical  Department  Building  and  let  it  bear 
her  dear  name.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  mite  in  money  order  ($1.00) 
just  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  to  raise  the  fund.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will.    I  am  sorry  I  can  donate  no  more  at  the  present  time. 


REV.  CLIFFORD  MILLER  GOES  TO  BOSTON  PASTORATE. 


On  January  13,  1920,  Rev.  Clifford  L.  Miller,  '04,  was  installed  as 
pastor  of  St.  Mark  Congregational  Church,  of  1042  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  installation  services  were  held  in  the  Shawmut 
Congregational  Church  of  that  city.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  this  new  charge,  Mr.  Miller  said,  among  other 
things : 

St.  Mark  has  fallen  short  of  its  splendid  opportunities  to  serve  this 
needy  community,  owing  to  its  lack  of  equipment.  However,  I  answer 
your  call  to  serve,  in  the  full  faith  that  this  field  offers  me  one  of  life's 
best  opportunities  to  serve  my  fellowmen. 

Furthermore,  I  have  faith  that  our  Congregational  Denomination, 
famed  for  its  missionary  labors  in  the  South  and  Africa  for  the  Negro, 
will  in  this,  the  Tercentenary  year  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  see 
its  opportunity  to  serve  the  Negro  at  its  door,  to  help  erect  and  main- 
tain a  church  and  parish  house,  worthy  memorials  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  intended  to  make  the  Negro  an  asset  and  not  a  liability  of 
the  Nation,  and  in  a  measure,  atone  for  the  black  man's  three  hundred 
years  of  serfdom  in  America. 
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BOOKLET  BY  J.  WILSON  PETTUS. 


During  the  war,  the  National  Security  League  published  a  mono- 
graph   by    Dr.    Lewis   B.    Moore,    '89,    Dean   of   the   Teachers'    College, 
Howard  University,  entitled:    "How  the  Colored  Race  Can  Help  in  thei 
Problems  Issuing  from  the  War."    Its  chapter  headings  are  "The  Fight- 
ing," "Working,"  "Saving,"  "Learning,"  and  "Government." 

Dean  J.  Wilson  Pettus,  '97,  with  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Nor- 
mal University,  Langston,  Okla.,  has  prepared  a  booklet  intended  to  be  a 
complement  of  Dean  Moore's  contribution;  and  bears  the  title:  "How 
the  White  Race  Can  Help  in  the  Solution  of  the  After-the-War  Prob- 
lems." The  latter  consists  of  a  Foreword  and  the  following  chapter 
titles:  Preparation  for  War;  Democracy  and  Manhood  Rights;  Oppor- 
tunity to  Work;  How  the  Negro  Can  Save;  Education;  Crush  the  Mob; 
Afterword. 

Both  of  the  Deans  are  Fisk  men,  and  their  two  contributions,  com- 
bined, should  give  the  unitary  light  needed  in  considering  the  problems 
of  reconstruction. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 

S3 = 

UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

"Demobilized  Professor"  Describes  the  New  Type  of  Hero  and  His 

Education. 


"The  present  opportunity  of  education  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  is  quickened  by  a  new  enthusiasm,"  writes  a 
"Demobilized  Professor"  in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly. 

"There  is  a  new  type  of  hero,  who  promises  to  supersede  the  pioneer, 
the  athlete,  and  the  self-made  business  man.  The  physiognomy  of  this 
new  hero  is  not  yet  wholly  clear.  But  all  would  agree  on  certain  of  his 
features.  He  possesses  the  dauntless  and  precipitate  courage  that 
springs  from  the  conviction  of  right;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  with  an  apti- 
tude for  the  promiscuous  social  relationships  that  spring  from  a  habit 
of 'trust  instead  of  suspicion;  he  is  recklessly  indifferent  to  the  form,  so 
long  as  he  has  what  he  believes  to  be  the  substance  of  the  thing;  he 
is  a  brother  of  man  and  a  citizen  of  the  world,  not  having  lived  long 
enough  in  his  own  little  corner  to  become  altogether  rooted  there;  he  is 
unafraid  of  change,  too  naive  to  be  cynical,  and  does  not  regard  any- 
thing as  too  good  to  be  true,  so  that  he  is  constantly  scandalizing  the 
world  by  setting  to  work  to  bring  about  on  earth  what  more  knowing 
people  merely  contemplate  and  relegate  to  heaven,  and  with  all  this 
our  hero  has  two  saving  graces — the  grace  of  humor  which  saves  him 
from  priggishness,  and  the  grace  of  common  sense,  which  saves  him 
from  fanaticism. 

Professional  and  Technical  Studies  Liberalized. 

"During  the  last  decade,  while  professional  and  technical  studies 
have  been  improved  in  rigor  and  thoroughness,  they  have  at  the  same 
time  been  liberalized.  This  is  notably  true  of  medicine,  so  that  the 
student  of  medicine  is  learning  to  think  of  himself,  not  as  a  'prac- 
titioner' merely,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  community.  The  business  man 
is  coming  to  feel  that  every  great  industrial  problem  is  a  moral  prcb- 
lem,  involving  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests  and  of  con- 
flicting claims  to  health,  happiness,  and  opportunity.  The  lawyer  real- 
izes that  he  is  called  to  be  more  than  an  expert  in  litigation.  He  sees 
a  better  opportunity  to  be  the  adviser  of  business,  an  instrument  of 
public  service,  a  counselor  on  questions   of   constitutional  and   social 
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reform.  The  result  of  these  changes  is  to  create  a  demand  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools  for  the  underlying  and  outlying  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Education  Not  a  Shampoo. 

"The  kernel  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  this:  For  any  process  to  be 
profoundly  educative,  there  must  be  a  passion  and  a  problem.  There 
must  be  something  very  active  going  on  inside.  Education  cannot  be 
applied  to  one's  scalp  like  a  shampoo;  it  is  an  incidental  benefit  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  an  earnest  effort  to  get  something  that  one 
wants.  In  this  sense  all  real  learning  is  learning  by  experience,  a  stor- 
ing up  for  future  use  of  ideas,  methods,  and  habits  acquired  in  success- 
ful action.  The  proper  educational  bait  is  a  live  and  appetizing  prob- 
lem. And  it  must  be  a  reasonably  specific  problem,  so  that  the  solution 
may  be  recognized  and  acknowledged  when  it  comes.  The  proper 
sequel  and  corrective  check  to  effort  is  success  or  failure,  felt  to  be  such 
by  the  mind  that  makes  the  effort.  It  follows  that  the  key  to  a  humane 
and  liberal  education  lies  in  a  keen  realization  of  the  great  soul-stirring 
problems. 

A  New  Outlook. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  new  outlook  and  opportunity  for  American  col- 
leges; to  confirm  and  to  exploit  the  new  public  interest;  to  reanimate 
all  humane  studies  by  connecting  them  with  the  enlivened  humanity  of 
the  American  youth;  to  focus  the  attention  of  students  on  the  great 
outstanding  problems — the  problem  of  international  security,  the  prob- 
lem of  industrial  organization,  the  problems  of  health  and  happiness 
and  of  human  development;  to  create  in  every  student  the  feeling  that 
these  problems  are  his  problems,  and  to  set  him  on  fire  to  solve  them; 
to  teach  whatever  may  be  needful  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  for  serv- 
ice, or  as  a  personal  realization  of  the  new  and  better  type  of  American- 
ism. To  enter  upon  this  new  enterprise  together  will  continue  the  fine 
comradeships  of  war  and  will  convert  into  powerful  agencies  of  con- 
structive peace  the  memories  of  the  great  days  spent  in  the  shadow  of 
world-wide  calamity. "• — School  Life. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 


It  is  with  considerable  interest  that  we  learn  of  the  drive  which 
Fisk  University  is  now  making  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  seems  like  a  big  sum.  Indeed,  it  is  a  big  sum;  but  this  is  an 
age  of  big  things. 
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Science  has  conquered  both  time  and  space,  and  for  that  reason  the 
material  world  has  been  made  comparatively  small.  But  the  extent  of 
our  efforts  for  human  betterment  must  increase  in  direct  proportion  as 
the  material  world  decreases  in  size,  because  those  efforts  must  involve 
and  help  more  of  the  world's  population. 

This  is  especially  true  in  education,  and  Fisk  realizes  that  she  has 
an  important  part  to  play  in  the  vast  program  which  is  being  launched 
for  universal  education  and  the  extermination  of  ignorance. 

Fisk  is  a  school  whose  history  is  full  of  splendid  achievements, 
sacred  traditions,  high  ideals  and  noble  purposes.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  in  this  campaign  she  will  fully  realize  her  highest  hopes. — Virginia 
Normal  and  Industrial  Gazette. 


ARE  THE  FOREIGNERS  IN  AMERICA  THE  ONLY  ONES  WHO 
NEED  THIS  ARGUMENT? 


The  Inter-racial  Council,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  is  making 
"the  appeal  to  reason"  to  the  people  of  foreign  extraction  in  the  United 
States  whose  thoughts  dwell  so  much  on  the  communistic  doctrines  of 
the  Old  World — doctrines  which  menace  the  social  order.  The  argu- 
ment which  is  printed  below  has  recently  been  released  to  the  foreign 
language  press  of  the  country;  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  can, 
with  profit,  be  sent  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  aliens 
and  citizens,  to  white  people  and  colored  people — to  all  people.  The 
argument  is  as  follows: 

WHEN  AMERICA  PRACTICED  WHAT  LENIN  PREACHES. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Captain  John  Smith  and  a  band  of  men 
and  women  came  to  America. 

They  said:  "The  system  of  society  and  government  in  Europe  is 
wrong.  There  should  be  no  employing  and  employed  classes.  Wages 
should  be  abolished.  There  should  be  no  profits,  no  'capital'  and  no 
'labor.'  Land,  food,  clothing,  and  all  products  of  labor  should  be  held 
in  common.    What  each  person  produces  should  belong  to  all." 

They  settled  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Virginia.  They  formed  a 
community  based  on  the  ideal  of  common  ownership  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  each  person's  labor  by  all.  They  lived  in  a  country 
thick  with  timber  for  making  houses,  abundant  in  fruit,  fowl,  and 
game,  and  rich  in  soil  for  raising  cereal  foods. 

They  said:  "We  have  attained  perfection.  As  communists  we  have 
reached  the  ideal  scheme  of  society." 

But  before  long  something  went  wrong.  Some  of  the  colonists  were 
lazy  and  incompetent.     They  said:     "I  have  a  share  in  all  the  food, 
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clothing,  and  houses.  I  can  have  what  I  need  while  others  are  working. 
So  why  should  I  work?" 

Others  were  energetic  and  they  said:  "Why  should  we  work  for 
them?" 

Then  came  a  time  of  terrible  starvation  and  suffering.  Captain 
Smith  made  himself  dictator  and  issued  this  proclamation:  "He  who 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat." 

But  soon  the  people  forgot  their  sufferings  and  again  the  lazy  drifted 
back  to  depending  upon  the  energetic.  So  there  came  another  period 
of  starvation. 

Then  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  the  new  leader  of  the  colony,  decreed  that 
the  land  should  be  divided  into  portions  of  three  acres  each,  in  return 
for  which  the  colonist  cultivated  the  land  and  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  two  and  a  half  barrels  of  corn  each  year. 

This  introduction  of  individual  ownership  ended  the  starving  times 
and  the  people  prospered  and  were  contented.  For  each  man  had  an 
incentive  to  work. 

The  energetic  and  honest  man  had  an  incentive.  For  the  harder  he 
worked,  the  more  he  produced  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  bet- 
ter they  lived.  The  lazy  man  no  longer  could  live  like  a  parasite.  He 
had  to  work  or  starve. 

Communism  again  was  tried  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  England. 
The  records  of  that  time  say  that  "this  community  was  found  to  breed 
much  confusion  and  discontent,  for  the  young  men  who  were  most  able 
to  and  fit  did  repine  that  they  should  spend  their  time  and  strength 
to  work  for  other  men's  wives  and  children." 

Prosperity  and  contentment  came  after  Governor  Bradford  assigned 
each  family  a  parcel  of  land,  which,  says  his  record,  "made  all  hands 
very  industrious  so  that  more  corn  was  planted  than  would  otherwise 
have  been." 

What  these  early  settlers  of  America  unsuccessfully  tried,  and  what 
has  been  tried  countless  times  in  the  world's  history,  is  now  being  at- 
tempted on  a  national  scale  in  Russia.  Common  ownership  is  the  goal 
of  Bolshevism.  It  is  the  goal  of  bolshevists  in  the  United  States.  And 
just  as  it  failed  in  New  England  and  Virginia,  it  will  fail  in  Russia. 

But,  you  may  be  told,  all  this  happened  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Yes;  and  that  is  what  makes  Bolshevism  and  the  teachings  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  and  the  communists  certain  of  failure.  For  in  the  past  com- 
mon ownership  was  tried  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  There 
were  hundreds  in  the  experimenting  community,  when  today  millions 
are  involved.  Then  food  and  material  for  making  homes,  clothing  and 
heat  were  available  for  each  man. 

He  needed  little  more  than  a  knife,  an  axe,  a  gun,  and  his  labor. 
Today  one  group  of  people  depends  upon  another  for  food,  upon  another 
for  clothing.  The  people  in  the  cities  would  starve  in  a  short  time 
were  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  or  transportation  to  slacken. 
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The  reason  for  the  failures  of  communism  is  human  nature. 

They  were  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  every  man  and  woman 
is  an  altruist— one  who  thinks  of  his  neighbors  and  the  common  good 
before  he  thinks  of  himself  and  his  family  and  that  there  are  no  lazy, 
incompetent,  or  dishonest  men. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Constitution  says:  "He  shall  not  eat  who  does 
not  work."  And  Lenin  now  is  refusing  to  give  bread  cards  to  those 
who  will  not  work. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

Lenin  has  established  "Capitalistic"  piece  work  in  the  nationalized 
factories,  which  pays  some  workers  more  than  others;  for  the  greater  a 
man's  production  through  ability,  ambition,  and  speed,  the  more  he  can 
earn. 

And  Lenin  is  hiring  "Capitalistic"  experts  to  manage  these  factories 
and  get  greater  production  from  the  Russian  workers  at  salaries  higher 
than  are  paid  in  America. 

Like  the  leaders  of  the  early  communistic  experiments  in  America, 
Lenin  has  found  that  the  average  man  must  have  an  incentive  to  work 
— an  opportunity  for  personal  gain. 

So  he  is  reintroducing  the  principles  of  the  industrial  system  which 
he  devoted  two  years  to  destroying. 


SIGNIFICANT  EDITORIAL  ON  FISK  UNIVERSITY 


The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  People's  Advocate  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.),  issue  of  March  1,  1920: 

Concerning  Discriminations  at  Fi.sk 
A  number  of  young  men  and  women  and  several  parents  of  the  city 
informed  the  People's  Advocate  editor  that  Fisk  was  "turning  down" 
all  but  the  "four  hundreds"  of  the  race,  that  poor  students,  unless  they 
were  already  "pretty  well  educated,"  and  from  "first  families,"  could 
not  longer  enter  this  institution.  We  gave  little  credence  to  such 
gossip,  but,  as  we  take  the  position  that  any  complaint  of  the  people 
warrants  an  investigation,  and  as  we  stand  fully  in  sympathy  with  all 
the  people,  we  felt  that  we  might  do  a  service  to  both  the  college  and 
the  people  by  looking  into  the  matter,  hence  inquiry  was  begun  at 
Fisk  to  ascertain  whether  rumor  was  right  in  this  instance. 

President  McKenzie,  through  his  secretary,  Miss  Morris,  submitted 
documentary  evidence  concerning  discriminations  practiced  with  re- 
gard to  the  entrance  and  placement  of  student  applicants.  He  says: 
"As  college  teachers,  we  need  the  courage  to  devise  the  best  plans  for 
classifying  students  when  they  first  come  to  us."  He  thinks  that  this 
plan  should  be  adopted,  even  though  it  involves  an  examination  in- 
stead of  the  acceptance  of  credentials.  He  states  further,  "We  need 
the  courage  to  rectify  classifications  as  fast  as  errors  appear,"  and  that 
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"wrong  classification  is  plain  robbery,"  that  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  demand  placement  of  students  where  their  real  state  of  knowledge 
requires  and  not  in  classes  they  or  their  parents  wish  them  placed. 
These  methods  he  claims  to  be  fundamentals  in  educational  ethics.  He 
says:  "False  sympathy  has  stood  in  the  way.  We  have  wanted  to  en- 
courage students.     Sometimes  we  have  wanted  to  keep  them." 

Wanting  to  keep  them  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Some  schools  will 
keep  any  student  who  can  pay.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  little-learned  leaders  among  us  who  cater  to  hurtful 
whims  and  damaging  superstitions  of  the  masses. 

President  McKenzie  says  that  "the  average  American  collegian  has 
been  too  busy  going  to  college  to  get  an  education."  This  is  a  truth 
patent  to  many  patrons  of  colleges,  especially  parents.  And  the  public 
has  often  in  this  blamed  Fisk  for  allowing  so  much  business  of  stu- 
dents that  does  not  in  any  way,  as  it  thinks,  contribute  to  their  best 
interests.  Many  have  thought  that  the  administration  at  Fisk  is  too 
lax  with  regard  to  privileges  allowed,  especially  girl  students.  Whether 
this  criticism  is  just,  the  writer  does  not  know.  But  it  is  known  that 
laxity  leads  to  license,  and  license  to  lies  and  vices  of  all  kinds.  The 
Fisk  president  also  says  regarding  the  average  college  student's  being 
too  busy  to  get  an  education:  "His  mind  has  been  too  full  of  fun  and 
athletics  and  clubs  and  parties  and  movies  and  girls  and  other  unim- 
portant things,  to  settle  down  to  solid,  uninterrupted,  concentrated 
study."  Not  only  has  Fisk  found  this  to  be  a  fact,  but  its  friends  have 
also,  hence  this  criticism  of  its  lack  of  proper  restrictions  in  safe- 
guarding its  students. 

From  the  following  it  is  manifest  that  President  McKenzie  has  a 
keen  and  proper  sense  of  responsibility  for  college  education:  "Let 
us  give  the  young  people  a  square  deal.  Let  us  give  to  them  the  very 
best  we  can.  Let  us  require  from  them  the  best  and  all  they  can  do. 
This  is  our  responsibility  for  college  education — to  save  it — by  making 
it  honest  and  real." 

We  have  made  the  inquiry  and  written  the  note  from  materials 
given,  which  may  be  misinformation;  but  misinformation  is  informa- 
tion still,  and  must  be  considered.  Fisk  is  our  school,  the  people's 
college,  and  every  one  wants  to  see  and  help  it  fulfill  its  mission. 


The  University  appreciates  such  an  unbiased  report  as  the  above  and 
ventures  to  believe  that  if  there  be  any  doubts  left  a  reading-  of  the  Presi- 
dent's report  and  a  visit  to  the  campus  will  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
intent  and  endeavors  of  the  University  authorities  to  do  their  full  duty  in 
the  protection  of  the  students  and  the  maintenance  of  rigid  standards. 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 

IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


(Southern  Publicity  Committee.) 
FORESTALLING  RACE  RIOTS  IN  GEORGIA. 


Atlanta,  Ga. — For  some  months  enemies  of  America — whether  native 
or  foreign  matters  not — fomented  two  sets  of  rumors  in  Atlanta.  One, 
for  white  consumption,  represented  the  Negroes  as  about  to  "rise"  for 
a  massacre  of  whites;  the  other,  served  out  to  Negroes,  charged  whites 
with  a  plan  to  "clean  out"  black  Atlanta:  and  a  case  of  nerves  to  please 
any  anarchist  was  being  gradually  worked  up.  The  remedy  which 
neutralized  this  process  might  be  applied  to  similar  inflammations  else- 
where. 

The  white  Ministers'  Alliance  invited  the  colored  Alliance  to  a  meet- 
ing. The  joint  body  adopted  a  statement  denouncing  lawlessness,  sus- 
picion and  false  rumors,  and  promising  the  churches'  aid  in  ferreting 
out  and  silencing  agitators.  The  paper  concludes  by  saying  that  while 
no  one  statement  or  act  can  solve  race  problems,  "We  are  confident  that 
by  conferences  conducted  by  leaders  of  both  races  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ,  there  will  be  created  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and 
wisdom  out  of  which  shall  come  plans  and  enterprises  for  the  righting 
of  wrongs  and  the  creation  of  just  opportunities  for  even  the  least  of 
our  brethren." 

This  statement  was  read  to  and  adopted  by  every  Protestant  con- 
gregation, white  and  black,  in  Atlanta.  Conferences  of  white  and  col- 
ored leaders  followed:  and  a  leading  daily  recently  stated  that  a  state 
of  mind  has  been  created  in  the  community  "in  which  a  race  riot  was 
impossible." 

The  Gift  of  a  Park. 

As  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  order  the  white  churches  bought  a. 
tract  of  land  in  the  burned  district  of  Atlanta  and  presented  it  to  the 
City  Council  for  development  as  a  park  for  Negroes,  the  first  in  this 
great  Southern  city.  The  gift  was  accepted,  and  development  will  be 
pushed. 

A  Presbyterian  Move. 

The  Atlanta  Presbytery,  while  cooperating  in  the  above  movements,, 
inaugurated  one  of  its  own.    A  week  of  prayer  for  work  among  Negroes 
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in  the  city  was  appointed.  Mr.  Little,  whose  work  for  Negroes  in  Louis- 
ville has  held  that  city's  admiration  and  support  for  many  years,  and 
Dr.  Sheppard,  a  colored  minister,  came  and  spoke  in  the  white  churches 
throughout  the  week.  On  the  last  day  a  young  white  man  of  the  finest 
class  followed  in  Mr.  Little's  steps  and  was  ordained  to  take  charge  of 
the  Presbytery's  work  for  Negroes  in  Atlanta.  About  $5,000  was  offered 
voluntarily  for  the  work  during  the  week. 

Those  interested  in  the  above  movements  feel  that  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  churches  can  lead  and  control  public  opinion  in  racial 
questions  if  they  will  act  together. 


PLAYGROUNDS  IN  BALTIMORE. 


Baltimore  is  probably  the  leading  Southern  city  in  the  provision  for 
supervised  play.  The  local  Playground  Association  has  been  at  work 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  public  approval  of  its  work  is  shown  by  the 
city  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  its  yearly  budget.  This  sum  is  for 
the  fourteen  park  playgrounds,  and  for  the  recreation  pier.  One  of 
hese  playgrounds  is  for  colored  children. 

The  Association  also  maintains  twenty-eight  stations  for  play-guilds 
and  story  centers,  four  of  which  are  for  colored  children;  three  school 
playgrounds  for  white  children  and  four  for  colored,  and  several  church- 
yard and  institutional  playgrounds.  For  the  work  outside  the  parks 
the  Baltimore  public  contributes  $10,000. 


COMMERCIAL  CLUB  PROMOTES  INTER-RACIAL  GOOD  WILL. 


A  committee  on  race  relationships,  appointed  by  Nashville's  Com- 
mercial Club,  has  worked  out  a  simple,  practicable  plan,  as  remarkable 
in  its  way  as  that  of  the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  prom- 
ises to  reduce  racial  friction  in  this  city  to  a  minimum.  It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  other  cities. 

The  committee,  composed  of  fifteen  prominent  white  men,  conferred 
with  a  number  of  leading  Negroes,  who  were  asked,  as  in  Memphis,  to 
formulate  a  definite  program  of  desirable  local  procedure.  At  a  later 
meeting  this  was  presented  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  white 
committee.    It  covers  six  points: 

Humane  treatment  by  the  police  when  arrests  are  made,  with  fair 
and  impartial  trial  at  the  petty  city  court  and  the  deputy  magistrate's 
court;    correction  of  unfair  discrimination  on  street  cars  whereby  col- 
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ored  passengers  do  not  receive  the  same  treatment  as  is  given  white 
passengers;  equal  salaries  in  schools  and  equal  wages  for  equal  work;: 
improvement  and  development  of  parks  and  playgrounds  for  colored 
people;  courteous  treatment  at  railway  ticket  offices,  tax  receiver's. 
office,  and  all  public  offices  where  Negroes  must  go  in  attending  to 
routine  business  affairs;  a  correction  of  unkind  statements  in  the  press 
with  suppression  of  unsubstantiated  stories  of  Negro  crimes. 

A  subcommittee  of  three  was  appointed  on  each  of  these  points. 
Money  was  provided  for  the  employment  of  white  counsel  for  one  year, 
who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  petty  court  proceedings,  and  who  will, 
with  the  subcommittee  on  the  section,  investigate  treatment  of  Negroes 
by  police  and  sheriffs,  assessments  of  fines  and  bills  of  cost,  and  garnish- 
ment levies. 

A  series  of  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Commercial  Club,  beginning 
with  the  city  officials,  including  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  City  Judge, 
and  a  number  of  policemen,  who  will  be  the  guests  of  the  white  com- 
mittee. Later  the  street  car  officials  and  as  many  motormen  and  con- 
ductors as  possible  will  be  invited.  There  will  also  be  a  meeting  with 
city  reporters  and  editors.  At  each  of  these  meetings  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  Club  committee  will  be  outlined. 

"Probably  the  chief  thing  of  importance  that  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished," says  the  chairman,  "is  that  fifteen  busy  men  are  greatly  inter- 
ested, as  well  as  deeply  concerned,  in  these  matters,  and  are  willing  to 
make  an  open  fight  for  fair  dealing  with  the  colored  people.  There  is  a 
genuine  desire  on  the  part  of  every  member  of  this  committee  of  white 
men  to  bring  about  a  speedy  correction  of  these  matters  that  have 
heretofore  rarely,  if  ever,  been  thought  of  as  existing." 

This  last  sentence  adds  point  to  the  urgency  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
other  civic  and  religious  agencies,  for  the  formation  of  committees  of 
both  races  in  cities,  towns  and  counties,  which  may  meet  together  from 
time  to  time  and  learn  more  about  local  needs,  and  the  often  simple 
things  for  lack  of  which  bitterness  between  the  races  grows.  Black 
and  white,  as  well  as  rich  and  poor,  each  half  needs  to  know,  in  a 
democracy,  how  the  other  half  lives. — Christian  Index,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


DISCHARGED  SOLDIERS  WILL  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE.      " 

A  discharged  soldier  can  receive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  beneficiary  of  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  through  one  of  a  number  of  channels. 

(1)  He  can  apply  directly  to  the  examiner  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  his  locality  presenting  evidence  in  the  form  of  an  honorable 
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discharge  of  his  right  to  such  treatment.  He  will  at  once  be  examined, 
treated,  and  provision  made  for  hospital  care,  should  such  be  necessary. 
The  examiner  will  also  instruct  and  aid  him  in  making  out  the  neces- 
sary forms  to  be  forwarded  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  and  also 
the  necessary  application  to  be'  made  in  order  to  become  a  claimant  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

(2)  The  discharged  soldier  can  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance  by  letter  requesting  examination  and  treatment  as  its  bene- 
ficiary. The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  then  notifies  the  District 
Supervisor  of  this  request,  who  in  turn  notifies  the  patient  to  report  to 
an  examiner,  giving  the  examiner's  name  and  address,  and  issuing  him 
transportation,  if  travel  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  request.  Upon 
presenting  himself  to  the  examiner,  he  is  cared  for  in  the  above  manner. 

(3)  The  discharged  soldier  can  apply  to  the  American  Red  Cross, 
American  Legion,  to  his  country  or  State  Board  of  Health,  or  to  other 
organizations  interested  in  his  welfare,  who  through  the  publicity  of 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  will 
either  direct  him  to  the  nearest  examiner  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
or  will  take  up  his  case  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  district 
in  which  he  resides,  who  proceeds  at  once  to  notify  the  patient  to  report 
for  examination,  as  indicated  under  (2). 

The  examiner  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  advice  and  services  of 
consultants  for  a  patient,  should  such  be  necessary,  and  if  hospital  care 
is  deemed  advisable,  to  place  him  in  the  hospital  upon  the  direction  of 
the  District  Supervisor,  either  locally,  if  his  case  can  be  cared  for 
locally,  or  in  a  hospital  unit  where  the  services  of  special  consultants 
can  be  obtained.  Upon  the  discharge  of  a  patient  from  the  hospital,  a 
report  of  physical  examination  is  submitted  to  the  District  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  the  patient 
is  notified  of  his  rights  as  a  claimant  of  that  Board  for  training,  and 
as  he  ceases  to  be  a  patient  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  his  case  is 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Board  for  further  disposition. 


REDEEMING  CAMPAIGN  PLEDGES 


Nashville,  Tenn. — When  Judge  Roberts  announced  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Governor  in  Tennessee  he  also  announced  his 
platform  as  one  of  uncompromising  law-enforcement  for  all  classes.  Law 
enforcement,  he  declared,  is  the  paramount  issue  in  America  today: 

Since  his  election  he  has  taken  his  platform  promises  with  refresh- 
ing and  unwonted  seriousness.  He  put  state  police  on  the  map  in 
Tennessee;  and  with  this  force  behind  him  he  has  confronted  and  con- 
trolled lawlessness,  whether  of  would-be  mob  leaders  or  of  anarchists 
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posing  as  labor  leaders.  He  has  stood  as  firmly  and  as  successfully 
for  the  law  as  has  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

But  perhaps  his  chief  service  has  been  in  bringing  home  to  the  mass 
of  folk  in  his  state  the  vital  issues  at  stake.  He  gave  the  program 
of  the  Law  and  Order  League  all  the  force  and  prestige  his  office  could 
supply;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  no  state  or  country  ever  had  such  a 
week  of  intensive  training  in  the  underlying  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment as  Tennessee  has  just  experienced  under  her  law-and-order  Gov- 
ernor. From  the  grade  schools  to  the  universities,  from  farming  com- 
munities to. the  largest  cities;  young  and  old,  white  and  black,  rich  and 
poor,  met  together  in  the  interest  of  law-enforcement,  and  to  pledge 
themselves  to  an  equal  justice  for  all  people  of  all  races. 

The  state  is  pleased  with  its  experiment,  and  with  the  Governor 
who  made  it  possible.  It  expects  the  week  to  bear  fruit  in  increasing 
peace  and  prosperity  within  its  bounds. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  MCKENZIE'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Editor's  Note. — Among  the  unusually  kind  letters  that  have  come 
to  Dr.  McKenzie,  relative  to  his  last  annual  report,  the  ones  following 
are  printed  here  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  that  have  attracted 
attention : 

From  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  President  Slater  Fund  and  Jeanes'  Fund — 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  clear  and  clean-cut  report  for 
the  year  1919.     I  like  that  sentence  about  "superficiality  and  rhetoric 
and  laxity,"  especially  the  laxity. 


From  Judge  Robert  McMurdy  (Chicago) — 

Also,  please,  have  sent  sent  to  me  twenty-five  copies  of  your  report 
to  the  trustees — the  best  thing  of  its  kind  I  ever  saw. 


From  Prof.  Wilmot  V.  Metcalf  (Ohio)  — 

I  have  just  read  the  January  number  of  the  Fisk  News.  President 
McKenzie's  report  to  the  trustees  is  certainly  an  exceptionally  able 
presentation  of  the  situation.  It  is  a  report  combining  vision  with 
sane  judgment. 


From  State  Director  0.  T.  Corson,  The  Americanization  Committee  of 
Ohio — 
I  write  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  report,  a  copy  of  which  came 
yesterday.     It  contains  a  sane  and  courageous  discussion  of  the  most 
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important  issues  in  education.  How  I  wish  that  more  college  presidents 
would  speak  out  on  these  issues  and  do  something  to  help  save  their 
students. 


NEGROES  AT  BLUE  RIDGE  CONFERENCES 


The  Southern  College  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  putting  up  at  its  summer 
assembly  grounds  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C,  a  Colored  Speakers'  Cottage, 
in  preparation  for  next  summer's  conferences  and  classes.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  been  a  pioneer  promoter  of  better  understanding  between 
the  races  for  many  years,  especially  through  its  work  in  the  white 
colleges,  where  the  South's  future  leaders  are  encouraged  to  study 
local  conditions  in  their  broader  relations.  Several  inter-racial  con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  which  colored  speakers  have  taken  part; 
and  colored  men  have  been  asked  to  speak  before  some  college  asso- 
ciations, as  at  the  state  university  of  South  Carolina,  and,  more 
recently,  at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  This  policy  finds  enlargement  in  the 
new  building  at  Blue  Ridge,  where  colored  speakers  can  be  provided 
for  on  the  assembly  grounds. 

"We  believe,"  says  the  head  of  the  college,  "that  the  time  has  come 
when  white  people  must  hear  of  the  needs  of  the  Negro  from  Negroes, 
and  not  from  other  whites."  Dr.  Moton,  of  Tuskegee,  will  be  one  of 
the  first  colored  speakers  at  the  assembly  next  summer. 


OUR  NEED  OF  THE  CLASSICS 
By  John  H.  Finley 

COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION   OF  THE    STATE  OF  NEW   YORK 


(Address  before  the  Classical  Conference,  Milwaukee,  July,  1919.) 

In  a  book  on  "Roman  Farm  Management,"  containing  translations 
of  Cato  and  Varro,  by  a  "Virginia  Farmer"  (who  happens  also  to  be 
an  American  railroad  president),  there  is  quoted  in  the  original  Latin 
a  proverb  whose  practice  not  only  gave  basis  for  the  proud  phrase, 
"Romanus  sum,"  but  also-  helped  to  make  the  Romans  "a  people  of  en- 
during achievement."  It  is  "Romanus  sedendo  vincit."  For,  as  this 
New  World  farmer  adds  by  way  of  translation  and  emphasis,  "the 
Romans  achieved  their  results  by  thoroughness  and  patience."  "It  was 
thus,"  he  continues,  "they  defeated  Hannibal,  and  it  was  thus  that 
they  built  their  farmhouses  and  fences,  cultivated  their  fields,  their 
vineyards   and  their  olive  yards,   and  bred  and  fed  their  live   stock. 
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They  seemed  to  have  realized  that  there  are  no  short  cuts  in  the 
processes  of  nature  and  that  the  law  of  compensations  is  invariable." 
"The  foundation  of  their  agriculture,"  he  asserts,  "was  the  fallow";  and 
concludes,  commenting  upon  this,  that,  while  "one  can  find  instruction 
in  their  practice  even  today,  one  can  benefit  even  more  from  their 
agricultural  philosophy,  for  the  characteristic  of  the  American  farmer 
is  that  he  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry." 

The  Fallow  Needed  in  Education. 

This  is  only  by  way  of  preface  to  saying  that  the  need  in  our  edu- 
cational philosophy,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  our  educational  practice,  as  in 
agriculture,  is  the  need  of  the  fallow. 

It  will  be  known  to  philologists,  even  to  those  who  have  no  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  that  the  "fallow  field"  is  not  an  idle  field,  though 
that  is  the  popular  notion.  "Fallow,"  as  a  noun,  meant  originally  a 
"harrow,"  and  as  a  verb,  "to  plow,"  "to  harrow."  "A  fallow  field  is  a 
field  plowed  and  tilled,"  but  left  unsown  for  a  time  as  to  the  main 
crop  of  its  productivity;  or,  in  better  modern  practice,  I  believe,  sown 
to  a  crop  valuable  not  for  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market  (for  it 
may  be  utterly  unsalable),  but  for  what  it  will  give  to  the  soil  in 
enriching  it  for  its  higher  and  longer  productivity. 

I  employ  this  agricultural  metaphor  not  in  ignorance;  for  I  have, 
out  on  these  very  prairies,  read,  between  corn  husking  and  the  spring 
p1  owing,  Virgil's  Georgics  and  Bucolics,  for  which  Varro's  treatises 
furnished  the  foundations.  And  I  have  also,  on  these  same  prairies, 
carried  Horace's  Odes,  in  the  spring,  to  the  field  with  me,  strapping 
the  book  to  the  plow  to  read  while  the  horses  rested  at  the 
furrow's  end. 

Bringing  the  Classics  Into  Field  and  Shop. 

Nor  do  I  employ  this  metaphor  demeaningly.  Nothing  has  so 
glorified  for  me  my  youthful  days  on  these  prairies  as  the  associations 
which  the  classics,  including  the  Bible,  gave  to  them  on  the  farm;  and 
also  in  the  shop,  I  may  add,  for  it  was  in  the  shop,  as  well  as  on  the 
farm,  that  I  had  their  companionship.  "When  learning  the  printer's 
trade,  while  a  college  student,  I  set  up  in  small  pica  my  translation  of 
the  daily  allotment  of  the  "Prometheus  Bound"  of  Aeschylus,  and  that 
dark  and  dingy  old  shop  became  the  world  of  the  Titan  who  "manward 
sent  Art's  mighty  means  and  perfect  rudiment,"  the  place  where  the 
divine  in  man  "defied  the  invincible  gesture  of  necessity."  And  noth 
ing  can  so  glorify  the  classics  as  to  bring  them  into  the  field  and  into 
the  shop  and  let  them  become  woven  into  the  tasks  that  might  else 
seem  monotonous  or  menial. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  it  was  said  that  the 
men  and  the  times  of  Aristophanes  were  much  more  modern  than  the 
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administration  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  But  this  was  simply  because 
Aristophanes  immortally  portrayed  the  undying  things  in  human 
nature,  whereas  the  issues  associated  with  this  particular  administra- 
tion were  evanescent.  The  immortal  is,  of  course,  always  modern,  and 
the  classic  is  the  immortal,  the  timeless  distillation  of  human 
experience. 

But  I  wander  from  my  thesis,  which  is  that  the  classics  are  needed 
as  the  fallow  to  give  lasting  and  increasing  fertility  to  the  natural 
mind  out  upon  democracy's  great  levels,  into  which  so  much  has  been 
washed  down  and  laid  down  from  the  Olympic  mountains  and  eternal 
hills  of  the  classical  world. 

After  the  War. 

In  the  war  days  we  naturally  ignored  the  fallow.  We  cultivated 
the  Hooverian  haste.  It  was  necessary  to  put  our  soil  in  peril  of 
exhaustion  even  as  we  put  our  men  in  peril  of  death.  Forty  million 
added  acres  were  commandeered,  6,000,000,000  bushels  of  the  leading 
cereals  were  added  to  the  annual  product  of  earlier  seasons.  The  land 
could  be  let  to  think  only  of  immediate  defense.  Crops  only  could  be 
grown  which  would  help  promptly  to  win  the  war.  Vetch  and  clover 
and  all  else  that  permanently  enriched  must  be  given  up  for  war 
gardening  or  war  farming.  The  motto  was  not  Americanus  sedendo 
vincit,  but  Americanus  accelerando  vincit. 

But  on  this  day  of  my  writing  (the  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
peace)  I  am  thinking  that  in  agriculture  and  in  education  as  well, 
we  must  again  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  virtues  of  thoroughness  and 
patience — the  virtues  of  the  fallow;  that  is,  the  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing and  tilling,  not  for  the  immediate  crop,  but  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind,  according  as  our  thought  is  of  agriculture 
or  education. 

"Plow  Well." 

Cato,  when  asked  what  the  first  principle  of  good  agriculture  was, 
answered,  "To  plough  well."  When  asked  what  the  second  was,  replied, 
"To  plough  again."  And  when  asked  what  the  third  was,  said,  "To 
apply  fertilizer."  And  a  later  Latin  writer  speaks  of  the  farmer  who 
does  not  plow  thoroughly  as  one  who  becomes  a  mere  "clodhopper." 
You  will  notice  that  it  is  not  sowing,  nor  hoeing  after  the  sowing, 
but  plowing,  that  is  the  basic  operation. 

It  is  the  sowing,  however,  that  is  popularly  put  first  in  our  agri- 
cultural and  educational  theory.  "A  sower  went  forth  to  sow."  A 
teacher  went  forth  to  teach,  that  is,  to  scatter  information  facts — 
arithmetical,  historical,  geographical,  linguistic  facts.  But  the  em- 
phasis of  the  greatest  agricultural  parable  in  our  literature  was  after 
all  not  on  the  sowing,  but  on  the  soil,  on  that  upon  which  or  into  which 
the  seed  fell — or,  as  it  might  be  better  expressed,  upon  the  fallow.     It 
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was  only  the  fallow  ground,  the  ground  that  had  been  properly  cleared 
of  stones,  thorns,  and  other  shallowing  or  choking  encumbrances,  that 
gave  point  to  the  parable.  It  was  the  same  seed  that  fell  upon  the 
stony,  thorny  and  fallow  ground  alike. 

There  Is  a  Time  to  Specialize. 

There  is  a  time  to  sow — to  sow  the  seed  for  the  special  crop  you 
want;  but  it  is  after  you  have  plowed  the  field.  There  is  a  time  to 
specialize,  to  give  the  information  which  the  life  is  to  produce  in 
kind;  but  it  is  when  you  have  thoroughly  prepared  the  mind  by  its 
plowing  disciplines. 

I  have  lately  seen  the  type  of  agriculture  practiced  out  in  the  fields 
that  were  the  scriptural  cradle  of  the  race.  There  the  plowing  is  but 
ti.e  scratching  of  the  surface.  Indeed,  the  sowing  is  on  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  the  so-called  plowing  or  scratching  in  with  a  crooked 
stick  comes  after.  Contrast  this  with  the  deep  plowing  of  the  West, 
and  we  have  one  explanation  at  least  of  the  greater  productivity  of 
the  West.  And  there  is  the  educational  analogue  here  as  well.  In  these 
homelands  of  the  race  the  seed  of  the  mind  is  sown  on  the  surface 
and  is  scratched  in  by  oral  and  choral  repetitions.  The  mind  that 
receives  it  is  not  plowed,  is  not  trained  to  think.  It  merely  receives 
and  with  shallow  root,  if  it  be  not  scorched,  gives  back  its  meager  crop. 

The  Plow  With  the  Classical  Name. 

There  must  be  plowing  before  the  sowing,  and  deep  plowing  if 
things  with  root  are  to  find  abundant  life  and  fruit.  And  the  classics 
to  my  thought  furnish  the  best  plows  for  the  mind — at  any  rate  for 
minds  that  have  depth  of  soil.  For  shallow  minds,  "where  there  is 
not  much  depth  of  earth,"  where,  because  there  cannot  be  much  root, 
that  which  springs  up  withers  away,  it  were  perhaps  not  worth  while 
to  risk  this  precious  implement.  And  then,  too,  there  are  geniuses 
whose  fertility  needs  not  the  same  stirring  disciplines.  There  are  also 
other  plows,  but  as  a  plowman  I  have  found  none  better  for  English 
use  than  the  plow  which  has  the  classical  name,  the  plow  which  reaches 
the  subsoil,  which  supplements  the  furrowing  plows  in  bringing  to 
the  culture  of  our  youthful  minds  that  which  lies  deep  in  the  experience 
of  the  race. 

Enriching  the  Ground. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fallow,  as  I  have  already  intimated.  The 
more  modern  is  not  the  "bare  fallow,"  which  lets  the  land  so  plowed 
and  harrowed  lie  unsown  even  for  a  season,  but  the  fallow,  of  varied 
name,  where  the  land  is  sown  to  crops  whose  purpose  is  to  gather  the 
free  nitrogen  back  into  the  ground  for  its  enrichment.  So  is  our  fal- 
lowing by  the  classics  not  only  to  prepare  the  ground,  clear  it  of  weeds, 
aerate  it,  break  up  the  clods,  but  also  to  enrich  it  by  bringing  back 
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into  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  today  that  which  has  escaped  into  the 
air  of  the  ages  past  through  the  great  human  minds  that  have  lived 
and  loved  upon  this  earth  and  laid  themselves  down  into  its  dust  to  die. 

Plowing  Time  for  the  World  Again. 

In  New  York  City  a  young  man,  born  out  upon  the  prairies,  was 
lying,  as  it  was  thought,  near  to  death  in  a  hospital.  He  turned  to 
the  nurse  and  asked  what  month  it  was.  She  answered  that  it  was 
early  May.  He  thought  of  the  prairies,  glorified  to  him  by  Horace's 
Odes.  He  heard -the  frogs  in  the  swales  amid  the  virgin  prairie 
flowers  as  Aristophanes  had  heard  them  in  the  ponds  of  Greece.  He 
saw  the  springing  oats  in  a  neighboring  field  that  should  furnish  the 
pipes  for  the  winds  of  Pan.  He  saw,  as  the  dying  poet  Ibycus,  the 
cranes  go  honking  overhead.  And  he  said,  "I  can't  die  now.  It's 
plowing  time." 

It  is  "plowing  time"  for  the  world  again,  and  plowing  time  not 
only  because  we  turn  from  instruments  of  war  to  those  of  peace,  sym- 
bolized since  the  days  of  Isaiah  by  the  "ploughshares"  beaten  from 
swords,  but  because  we  must  turn  to  the  cultivation  with  thoroughness 
and  patience  not  only  of  our  acres,  but  of  the  minds  that  are  alike  to 
have  world  horizons  in  this  new  season  of  the  earth. 

Amos  prophesied  that  in  the  day  of  restoration  "the  plowman 
would  overtake  the  reaper."  War's  grim  reaper  is  quitting  the  field 
today.  The  plowman  has  overtaken  him.  May  he  remember  the  law 
of  the  "fallow  '  and  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry. — School  Life. 
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FISK  JUBILEE  SINGERS 


GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  THE  FISK  SINGERS. 


Under  date  of  January  14,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Isaacson,  Editor,  "Our 
Musical  Page"  of  the  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser, 
wrote  President  McKenzie  the  following  letter: 

My  dear  Br.  McKenzie: 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  sensation  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee 
Singers  made  at  the  Globe  Music  Club  concert,  DeWitt  Clinton  Audi- 
torium, New  York,  and  how  deeply  grateful  we  are  to  you  and  to  them 
for  their  great  courtesy. 

The  choice  of  program,  the  beauty  of  ensemble,  their  great  artistry, — 
all  of  these  qualities  won  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  listeners, 
and  the  enthusiastic  applause  and  demand  for  endless  encores  was  the 
best  proof  of  their  great  success. 

Again,  many  thanks  to  you  and  to  them  for  the  evening's  unusual 
pleasure. 


The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  paid  their  annual  visit  to  Roanoke  last 
night  and  delighted  the  usual  large  Academy  audience  with  the  incom- 
parable rendering  of  old  Negro  folk  songs.  Opening  with  "O,  Brethren, 
J^ise"  and  closing  with  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  they  gave  their 
hearers  a  rare  treat  in  the  rendering  of  songs  expressive  of  the  hope, 
joy,  faith  and  pathos  of  the  Negro  heart  and  life.  Where  do  they 
come  from?  To  quote  the  director,  J.  A.  Myers,  "God  gave  this  race 
a  song  in  the  days  when  it  had  nothing,  and  this  song  has  saved  it 
from  bitterness." 

The  singers  this  year  comprise  one  female  and  four  male  voices, 
and  are  as  follows:  J.  A.  Myers,  director;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Myers,  Alfred 
T.  Clarke,  R.  W.  Houston  and  Theodore  H.  Moore.  The  voices  were 
perfectly  blended,  and  the  singers  performed  feats  in  harmony  never 
approximated  except  by  Negro  singers.  They  were  repeatedly  recalled 
for  encores. 

The  outstanding  person  in  the  performance  was,  of  course,  the 
director.  Myers  has  a  voice  of  unusual  mellowness  and  power  capable 
of  taking  anything  from  bass  to  tenor,  and  he  makes  full  use  of  its 
scope  during  the  singing,  rolling  forth  delightful  cadences  and  won- 
derful minors,  running  like  silver  threads  through  the  harmony  work 
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of  the  four  other  singers.  He  also  scored  some  of  the  best  hits  of  the 
evening  with  his  readings,  the  best  of  which  was  "The  Party,"  by 
Dunbar. 

Song  numbers  receiving  special  applause,  "I  Know  the  Lord," 
"Ezekiel  Saw  the  Wheel,"  "I  Heard  Nobody  Praying,"  "Shine  on  Me," 
"Kentucky  Home,"  "Shout  All  Over  God's  Heaven,"  "Lord,  I  Done, 
Done,"  "Witness"  and  "Another  Building." 

— Roanoke    (Va.)    Times,  Jan.  4,  1920. 


One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  unique  programs  ever  heard  by  a 
Friday  Forum  audience  was  presented  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church  last  night  by  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers,  who  are 
touring  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  University,  second  largest 
institution  for  higher  education  of  Negroes  in  the  world.  The  program 
presented  by  the  singers,  four  men  and  one  woman,  last  night  fully 
justified  their  reputation  as  the  greatest  singers  of  Negro  folk  songs 
in  the  world. 

The  singers  interpreted  such  songs  as  "I  Want  to  Be  Ready"  and 
"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  in  inimitable  style.  The  blending  of 
their  voices  in  harmony — they  sang  without  accompaniment — was 
called  perfect,  even  by  the  most  critical  of  the  audience.  At  times 
their  voices  took  on  the  tone  of  a  pipe  organ,  so  well  were  the  notes  of 
the  chords  blended.  Their  offerings,  particularly  the  singing  of  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  won  heartiest  applause  of  the  audience,  which 
filled  every  available  seat  in  the  church. 

The  program  was  rounded  out  with  a  number  of  recitations  by 
various  members  of  the  troupe.  The  recitations,  some  humorous  and 
others  tinged  with  pathos,  were  as  successful  as  the  musical  numbers. 

The  singers  are  engaged  in  raising  funds  for  Fisk  University, 
which  offers  training  in  arts  and  sciences  to  over  five  hundred 
Negroes  yearly. 

— From  New  Jersey  Journal  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  Dec.  12,  1919. 


At  the  A.  and  T.  College  last  night  the  Fisk  Singers  delighted  a 
large  audience,  presenting  a  rather  difficult  program  with  a  skill  that 
evoked  much  applause.  The  leader  of  the  organization,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Myers,  tenor,  and  his  wife,  alto,  were  chief  favorites  with  the  crowd, 
while  the  other  musicians  were  also  given  a  fine  reception.  The  others 
were  R.  W.  Houston,  tenor;  H.  T.  Clark,  baritone;  T.  H.  Moore,  bass. 
Old  Negro  spirituals  were  presented  in  a  way  that  gripped  the  audience. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Myers  also  starred  as  a  reader.  The  performance  last 
night,  was  characterized  by  beautiful  ensemble  work,  while  the  quality 
of  the  singers'  voices  was  undeniably  remarkably  pleasing.  Pianissimo 
work  was  exceptionally  fine. 
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Among  the  numbers  which  featured  were  the  following:  "Heab'n," 
"Ezekiel  Saw  the  Wheel,"  "Lord,  I  Done,  Done,"  "My  Soul  Is  a  Witness 
for  My  Lord." 

— Prom  Greensboro   (N.  C.)   Daily  News,  Jan.  9,  1920. 


From  a  recent  letter: 


"Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29,  1919. 


"Dr.  P.  A.   McKenzie,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"Dear  Dr.  Mckenzie: 

«#  *  *  The  Quintet  from  Fisk  University  was  at  my  church  Sunday 
night,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  you  concerning  the  success 
of  their  singing.  They  have  been  here  before,  and  therefore  I  feel 
acquainted  with  them  and  their  music,  but  they  have  never  done 
better  than  last  night.  Mr.  Myers  always  gives  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  the  needs  of  Fisk.  *  *  * 

"Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  "Lewis  T.  Reed, 

"Flatbush  Congregational  Church." 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  MISS  ROBINSON  AND  DEAN  WRIGHT. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  February  8,  the  University  assembled  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel  for  a  simple  service  in  memory  of  Miss  Jennie  Rob- 
inson and  Dean  Wright — a  service  simple  because  the  deceased  would 
have  had  it  so.     President  McKenzie  presided. 

A  simple  Scripture  passage  was  read  and  the  audience  sang,  "0, 
Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee."  Dr.  McKenzie  here  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  character  of  Dean  Wright,  as  he  had  learned  of  it  through  those 
who  had  been  associated  with  that  splendid  teacher  before  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie came  to  Fisk.  He  then  spoke  lovingly  of  Miss  Robinson,  of  her 
loyalty  to  Fisk  and  to  him,  of  the  strength  with  which  she  stood  by  her 
convictions  for  the  right,  and  of  what  her  Christian  character  had 
meant  to  Fisk  and  to  him.  He  said  that  he  regarded  her  passing  not 
only  as  a  great  loss  to  the  University,  but  as  one  personal  to  himself 
as  well. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Talley  then  read  a  sheaf  of  letters  from  persons  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  bearing  testimony  to  Miss  Robinson's 
worth;  and  when  he  had  concluded  these,  he  spoke  feelingly  of  Miss 
Robinson  as  a  great  influence  at  Fisk.  He  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Miranda  W.  McKissack,  N.  '07,  Music  '08,  who  in  a  very  few  words 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  type  of  teacher  and  woman  Miss 
Robinson  was. 

The  next  tributes  were  to  Dean  H.  W.  Wright,  and  were  made  by 
Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart,  one  of  the  South's  mosT  successful  colored  physi- 
cians; by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Crosthwait,  Registrar;  and  Prof.  Dora  A.  Scribner. 
The  words  of  Dr.  Stewart  alone,  showing  what  part  of  his  success 
was  due  to  Dean  Wright,  was  justification  enough  for  the  great  life 
that  had  closed.  Both  Miss  Scribner  and  Mrs.  Crosthwait  showed 
what  an  influence  he  exerted  in  the  school.  Beautifully,  Prof.  Work 
sang,  "Be  Thou  Faithful  Unto  Death,"  the  Glee  Club  rendered  "Lift 
Up  Thine  Eyes,"  and  then  the  benediction  was  said. 
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Nashville,  Tenn. 


Rev.  George  Washington  Moore,  D.D., 

Christian  Soldier,  Missionary  of  the  Cross,  Nobleman, 

Has  Gone  Home. 


The  "Old  Guard"  is  Passing. 


See  page  26. 
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Friday,  May  14 
Recital  of  Department  of  Music 

Sunday,  May  16 

11:00  a.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Missionary  Sermon 

DR.  CHARLES  G.  HOUNSHELL, 

Sunday,  May  23 

11:00  a.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 
President  McKenzie. 

7:00  p.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Memorial  Exercises 

for  the  Late  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Moore. 

Monday,  May  24 

6:30  p.m. 

Training  School  Exercises 
Tuesday,  May  25 

9:45  a.m.,  Livingstone  Chapel— Last  Senior  Chapel. 
4:00  p.m.,  Campus— FISK  PAGEANT. 

Wednesday,  May  26 

2:00  p.m.,  Jubilee  Grounds— Class  Day  Exercises. 
3:30  p.m.,  Jubilee  Parlors— Business  Meeting  of  the 

Alumni  Association. 
8.00  p.m. — Alumni  Anniversary. 
9:30  p.m.,  President's  House— President's  Reception. 

Thursday,  May  27 

9:45  a.m.,  Livingstone  Chapel— Student- Alumni  Chapel. 
8:00  p.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


The  Commencement  Address  will  be  delivered 
by  Attorney  Frank  Joseph  Loesch,  Counsel  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  "SQUARE  DEAL"  FOR  PUBLIC  MEN  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

There  was  published  in  the  Fisk  News  for  February,  1920,  an 
editorial  from  a  paper  printed  in  Nashville  in  which  was  reviewed 
the  action  of  that  latter  paper's  editor  when  he  heard  a  whisper  that 
Fisk  University  is  "turning  down"  all  but  the  "four  hundred"  of  the 
race,  and  that  unless  students  were  already  "pretty  well  educated"  or 
from  "first  families,"  they  could  not  enter  the  school. 

Hearing  the  whisper,  the  editor  of  that  paper  took  an  unusual 
course  for  the  editor  of  a  paper.  He  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  president 
of  Fisk  and  asked  what  the  school  had  to  say  for  itself.  After  docu- 
mentary evidence  had  been  placed  into  his  hands  and  all  his  questions 
answered,  the  editor  of  the  paper  concluded  that  not  only  was  Fisk  not 
discriminating  as  charged,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  is 
commendably  determined  to  raise  her  standards  to  the  first  rank  by 
requiring  that  no  students  shall  remain  on  her  grounds  who  cannot 
meet  rigid  tests  of  scholarship  and  character. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  conclusion  at  which  Editor 
Waters  arrived.  A  school  as  old  and  well  known  as  Fisk  University, 
adopting  any  such  policy  as  first  mentioned  above,  would  invite  certain 
death  for  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  a  school  striving  fairly  and  sin- 
cerely to  give  to  colored  students  a  college  education  that  shall  be  ab- 
solutely the  same  as  that  given  by  the  most  illustrious  colleges  for 
white  students  in  the  United  States — that  is  President  McKenzie's 
ideal — such  a  school  could  not  permanently  be  injured  by  baseless 
rumors;  for,  somehow,  God  has  willed  it  that  in  the  eternal  nature 
of  things  truth  shall  have  its  day  in  court  and  be  heard,  in  spite  of 
men  and  devils.     I  repeat,  I  am  not  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome 
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of  the  inquiry,  and  this  particular  editorial  is  not  written  to  "boost" 
Fisk  University  or  its  policy,  admirable  as  they  both  are;  but  to  make 
some  comments  on  a  phase  of  press  ethics  that  merits  reflection. 

Ethical  Procedure 

Editor  Waters  may  not  have  paused  to  consider  that  in  hearing  a 
rumor  about  a  public  institution  in  his  town  and  going  direct  to  a  re- 
sponsible head  for  the  facts  in  the  case  before  making  editorial  com- 
ment, he  was  following  the  highest  precepts  of  newspaper  ethics.  But 
such  was  the  case. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  uphold  and  strengthen,  not  destroy, 
worthy  public  institutions;  to  increase,  not  decrease,  confidence  in 
them;  to  help  them  increase  their  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people,  not  to  alienate  the  people  from  them. 

In  a  given  case  if  the  editor  of  a  paper  has  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion a  harmful  condition  of  affairs  alleged  to  exist  in  a  public  insti- 
tution in  his  town,  it  is  his  duty  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  actual 
facts  in  the  case.  To  this  end  he  is  under  obligations  to  his  profession 
and  to  the  public  to  make  inquiries  first  from  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  institution.  If  the  information  given  is  unsatisfactory, 
he  may  ethically  make  comment  on  the  original  complaints.  Similarly, 
he  may  comment  if  the  information  requested  is  withheld.  But  he 
may  not  fairly  comment  until  he  has  protected  the  institution  in  ques- 
tion from  the  injury  caused  by  a  possibly  false  accusation,  while  he 
investigated  the  same.  And  the  editor  is  not  released  from  this  moral 
obligation  because  the  head  or  heads  of  the  institution  against  which 
words  are  said  may  not  be  on  good  terms  with  the  newspaper  in 
question. 

If  an  institution  have  a  good  reputation,  or  a  colorless  reputation, 
it  has  the  same  legal  and  moral  right  to  be  protected  in  that  reputa- 
tion as  is  true  of  an  individual. 

Unethical  Procedure 

It  is  the  fashion  for  an  individual  to  call  the  attention  of  a  news- 
paper to  alleged  conditions  said  to  exist  in  a  given  institution  and  to 
advise  that  the  paper  "write  them  up."  Very  seldom  is  the  paper 
asked  to  investigate.  It  is  also  the  fashion  for  ye  average  editor  to 
seat  himself,  take  his  pen  in  hand,  and  proceed  to  write  a  few  lines 
preceded  by  the  word  "if";  and  without  waiting  to  learn  whether  he 
may  say,  "These  are  the  facts,"  instead  of  "if  these  are  the  facts,"  he 
usually  writes  a  drastic  indictment  of  the  institution,  saying  all  that 
was  in  his  heart  to  say  against  it,  and  creating  in  the  public  mind 
the  impression  that  there  must  be  something  wrong.  So  writing,  he 
convicts  the  institution  in  advance,  without  first  giving  it  a  chance  to 
be  heard  in  its  own  defense.     If  investigation  proves  that  the  whispers 
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were  unjustified,  the  paper  seldom  corrects  the  false  impression  which 
it  has  created — indeed,  it  is  always  impossible  to  reach  all  the  same 
persons  who  read  the  first  strictures. 

The  press  has  no  more  ethical  right  to  do  an  unethical  thing  in 
connection  with  the  reputation  of  an  institution  than  has  an  individual. 
This  is  good  law  and  it  is  good  morals. 

The  Press  a  Servant  of  the  Public 

Whatever  liberty  of  criticism  the  press  has,  it  holds  it  for  the  public 
good.  The  true  test  of  whether  an  editor  has  discharged  his  duty  to  the 
public  in  criticizing  a  public  or  private  institution  is  not  whether  he 
acted  within  his  lawful  rights,  but  whether  in  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  he  has  weakened  confidence  in  an  institution  which  deserved 
public  trust.  If  he  has  injured  a  worthy  cause,  the  fact  that  the  tech- 
nicalities of  law  may  absolve  him  from  blame  is  no  defense  before  the 
bar  of  ethics — good  morals.  The  press  is  under  obligations  to  do  the 
minimum  of  harm  in  giving  the  news  to  the  public.  If  the  publication 
today  of  a  rumor  about  an  institution  will,  although  proven  false  to- 
morrow, injure  that  institution,  there  is  no  valid  ground  either  in  law, 
ethics  or  expediency  which  will  justify  its  publication  in  advance  of  a 
determination  of  the  facts,  unless  specific  charges  have  been  formally 
laid  before  some  official  body  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  them. 
In  that  case,  the  formal  presentation  of  the  charges  is  news,  and  a 
paper  may  fairly  print  it;  but,  even  then,  the  editor  has  no  moral 
right  to  set  up  any  argument  against  the  institution  until  after  the 
finding  of  facts  has  been  disclosed. 

Public  Officials 

All  that  is  said  above  is  equally  applicable  to  public  officials.  The 
press  cannot  ethically  try  a  man  and  find  him  guilty  before  the  forum 
of  public  opinion  until  he  has  had  his  day  in  court.  The  press  cannot 
investigate  all  rumors,  but  it  can  give  a  "square  deal"  to  men  and  in- 
stitutions that  are  actually  serving  the  public  by  refusing  to  print  idle 
gossip  until  it  is  found  that  the  gossip  is  really  fact. 

It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  press  to  protect  worthy  institutions, 
as  Editor  Waters  did  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  as  it  is  to  expose 
harmful  conditions  in  an  unworthy  institution,  and  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  anxious  the  public  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  for  sensational 
news  which  "raps"  someone;  nor  how  strongly  entrenched  is  the  custom 
of  printing  every  detail  of  gossip  that  is  flung  to  the  breeze,  an  editor 
of  high  ideals  will  not  knowingly  weaken  confidence  in  a  worthy  man 
or  institution  living  near  to  it  until  it  has  learned  the  facts  in  the 
given  case. 

Such  a  conception  of  press  ethics  would  seriously  reduce  the  number 
of  news  items  in  many  newspapers.  Well,  who  said  that  the  number  of 
such  items  should  not  be  reduced?  — Isaac  Fisher 
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FISK'S   COMMENCEMENT  SPEAKER 
The  speaker  who  comes  to  Fisk  to  make  the  Commencement  ad- 
dress   this    year,    on    Thursday,    May    27,    is    Attorney    Frank    Joseph 
Loesch,  of  Chicago,  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  west 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Loesch  is  the  senior  member  of  Loesch,  Scofield  &  Loesch,  a 
firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  railway,  telegraph  and  corporation 
law.  His  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  Chicago  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  the  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago  Union  Station 
Company;  special  State's  attorney  in  and  for  Cook  County,  Illinois,  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  fraud  committed  at  first  direct  primary, 
1908-09;  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education, 
the  American  Bar  and  the  State  Bar  Associations;  is  a  member  and 
has  been  president  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association;  and  has  been 
president  of  the  famous  Union  League  Club. 

It  is  felt  that  he  is  qualified  to  bring  a  strong  message  for  Com- 
mencement Day. 


FRANCES  L.  YEOMANS— LOVER  OF  HER  FELLOW-MEN 
By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crosthwait,  Registrar,  Fisk  University. 

For  a  long  time  a  custom  has  prevailed  to  write  reminiscences  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  spent  their  days  in  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men.  In  keeping  with  this  practice,  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege 
to  recount  some  pleasant  recollections  in  the  life  of  one  who  for  more 
than  three  decades  has  proved  herself  a  guide,  counsellor  and  friend 
to  the  many  students  who  have  attended  Fisk  University  since  her 
connection  with  it. 

From  the  founding  of  the  institution  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  and 
health  was  proclaimed.  As  one  of  the  means  to  further  this  proclama- 
tion, Miss  Sarah  M.  Wells,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  girls,  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  nursing  and  hygiene.  This  position  was  held  by 
Miss  Wells  until  the  coming  of  our  friend  and  helper,  Miss  Frances  L. 
Yeomans.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  Miss  Yeomans  came  to  us  in  the 
year  1889.     Dr.  Cravath  was  then  president  of  the  University. 

From  the  day  Miss  Yeomans  began  her  work  she  was  filled  with 
that  enthusiasm  which  characterized  all  the  efforts  that  she  subse- 
quently put  forth  for  the  good  of  the  youth  who  have  studied  within 
the  sacred  walls  of  our  beloved  school.  As  we  look  back  to  the  time 
of  her  entrance  upon  her  duties  in  the  work  of  nursing  and  health 
teaching  we  realize  that  it  was  the  day  of  comparatively  small  things. 
The  students  were  fewer  in  number,  the  facilities  for  work  were  not 
very  adequate,  neither  had  science  reached  the  efficiency  of  the  present. 
None  of  these  conditions,  however,  deterred  her  from  rendering  to 
the  young  people  in  her  charge  the  very  best  possible  service. 
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The  "sick  room"  in  Jubilee  Hall  was  not  then  the  restful,  conven- 
ient room  that  we  now  call  the  "hospital";  still,  no  patient  who  oc- 
upied  it  ever  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  character  of  the  attention 
received  therein.  Miss  Yeomans  was  not  one  to  give  instructions  and 
then  conclude  that  nothing  further  was  necessary,  but  she  followed  up 
the  case  in  the  minutest  details  connected  with  those  for  whom  she 
cared,  not  even  failing  to  criticize  the  doctor,  if  by  any  means  he  did 
not  seem  to  handle  the  case  as  she  considered  was  his  full  duty. 

Not  only  did  the  students  personally  receive  necessary  attention 
when  they  were  ill,  but  special  instruction  was  given  for  the  care  of  the 
body  and  for  the  care  of  the  room  as  well. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  some  of  the  "grandchildren  of 
Fisk"  to  know  that  the  well-ordered  homes  from  which  they  come  were 
made  possible  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  this  faithful  woman. 

As  much  as  one  may  appreciate  this  line  of  work,  it  was  not  in 
this  connection  that  Miss  Yeomans  made  her  most  indelible  impression 
upon  the  Fisk  students.  In  the  session  of  1897-98  it  became  apparent 
that  the  work  of  the  institution  was  hampered  from  lack  of  necessary 
funds.  After  some  deliberation  it  was  agreed  that  Miss  Yeomans 
should  spend  a  part  of  the  year  soliciting  the  aid  that  was  so  much 
needed.  Such  signal  success  followed  her  first  effort  that  the  next 
year  she  was  made  Solicitor  for  Student  Aid  Fund.  Because  she  be- 
lieved thoroughly  that  wherever  it  is  possible  God  uses  human  agencies 
to  answer  the  many  prayers  that  are  constantly  ascending  to  Him,  she 
willingly  undertook  this  form  of  the  work. 

Her  task  was  never  an  easy  one.  It  was  carried  on  largely  in  New 
England  during  the  winter  months.  Ofttimes  she  had  to  walk  through 
deep  snow,  or  driving  rain  to  meet  her  appointments,  and  this  caused 
bodily  suffering  that  interfered  with  the  consummation  of  her  plans. 
Not  all  the  people  whom  she  approached  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause  which  she  represented,  and  many  a  weary  hour  was  spent  in 
the  endeavor  either  to  make  a  convert,  or  to  explain  a  misunder- 
standing. 

Despite  all  the  hardships  attendant  upon  her  travels,  all  the  days 
of  gloom  and  disappointment  that  followed  each  other,  she  was  able 
to  help  hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  usefulness  in  their  chosen  voca- 
tions.    Truly  it  can  be  said  that  many  will  "call  her  blessed." 

In  addition  to  all  the  work  for  the  students,  Miss  Yeomans  never 
for  one  moment  forgot  or  neglected  the  needs  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  She  was  interested  in  the  well-being  of  each,  from  the  presi- 
dent to  the  humblest  member,  and  shared  both  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows. 

The  mechanism  of  her  physical  life  has  been  under  a  severe  strain 
for  a  long  while,   but,  being  of  a  vigorous  constitution,   she  has  re- 
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peatedly  rallied.  Unfortunately,  almost  two  years  ago,  she  met  wit 
an  accident  in  the  transfer  station  which  caused  her  to  spend  long 
months  in  bed.  She  has  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
accident,  but  until  quite  recently,  by  correspondence  she  has  carried 
on  her  work. 

Her  health  is  considerably  improved,  and  it  is  expected  that  she 
will  be  able  to  appear  on  the  campus  to  witness  the  Commencement 
exercises. 


: 


THE  ALUMNI  SPEAKER 

Rev.  William  L.  Cash,  '02,  pastor  of  the  First  Congressional  Church 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will  make  the  alumni  address  at  8  o'clock, 
Wednesday  evening,  May  26.  This  is  one  of  Fisk's  useful  sons,  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  address  will  be  well  worth  hearing.  The  alumni 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  choice  of  a  representative. 


FISK  SINGERS  CONTINUE  TO  PLEASE 


The  following  word  comes  to  us  from  Rev.  John  E.  Ford,  pastor  of 
Bethel  Baptist  Institutional  Church,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 

Dear  President  McKenzie: 

It  will  no  doubt  interest  you  to  know  that  year  after  year  the  people 
of  Jacksonville  come  to  hear  the  Fisk  Singers.  This  season  was  no 
exception.  Bethel  Institutional  Church  was  crowded  Thursday  night, 
January  15,  to  capacity.  Notwithstanding  this  was  the  fifth  or  sixth 
annual  concert,  the  audience  was  pleased  beyond  measure  with  the 
program.  Mr.  Myers'  talk  of  Governor  Roberts  and  other  friends  in 
New  York  in  behalf  of  Fisk  enlisted  the  keenest  interest  and  the 
greatest  applause  in  the  prospects  for  a  better  day  for  the  University. 
It  is  without  question  that  the  Singers  keep  before  the  people  a  stand- 
ard of  appreciation,  not  only  of  music,  but  the  possibility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  which  is  an  inspiration  to  the  boys  and 
girls  that  are  now  in  public  and  secondary  schools.  The  Singers  are 
now  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State  and  will  fill  a  return  engagement 
in  Jacksonville.  Many  former  students  here  sorrow  in  the  passing  of 
Miss  Robinson.  We  hope  Miss  Helman  will  find  pleasure  in  carrying 
forward  the  Musical  Department. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PAGE 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  we  record  the  passing  from 
earth  of  our  alumnus,  trustee  and  loyal  friend,  Dr.  George  W.  Moore. 
There  is  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  personalities  that  in  themselves 
link  the  experiences  of  slavery  with  the  achievements  of  high  leader- 
1  ship  in  free  citizenship.  Because  of  the  years  and  period  of  his  life, 
and  because  of  his  splendid  character  and  consecrated  ambition,  Dr. 
Moore  not  only  did  this,  but  he  spanned  the  history  of  Fisk  University, 
personalizing  its  privileges  as  a  student  in  its  early  days  and  personal- 
izing its  responsibilities  in  his  maturer  years.  The  church  itself  was 
scarcely  closer  to  him  than  was  Fisk;  scarcely  did  the  church  appropri- 
ate him  to  itself  as  did  Fisk. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
Dr.  Moore  only  in  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  and  those  were 
years  of  failing  vigor  of  body. 
And  yet  it  may  be  that  in  these 
few  years  of  limited  association 
his  soul  was  revealed  to  me  as 
to  relatively  few.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  my  first  visit  to  Nash- 
ville and  Fisk  five  years  ago  in 
January,  he  was  host  to  a  com- 
pany of  us  at  his  hospitable 
home,  across  from  Livingstone 
Hall.  I  was  impressed  then,  as 
always,  with  him  as  the  gentle, 
but  true,  servant  of  God,  servant 
of  man,  servant  of  his  race.  By 
seeming  chance  of  conversational 
turn  it  came  out  that,  while  by 
nature  he  was  free  to  escape  the 
disabilities  common  to  his  race, 
he  preferred  and  chose  to  suffer 
the  afflictions  of  his  people  that 
he  might  the  better  win  and 
serve  them. 

Steady  and  quiet  in  his  ways, 
sity  of  emotion  that  needed  only 
quence   and   action.      More   than 


President  McKenzie  and  Dr.  Moore 


Dr.  Moore  held  in  reserve  an  inten- 
a  spark  to  burst  into  a  flame  of  elo- 
once   on   our   college   platform   some 
word  of  mine  has  supplied  that  spark,  and  without  warning  he  has 
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sprung  to  his  feet  in  an  impassioned  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals 
suggested.  He  wanted  Fisk  right,  he  wanted  Fiskites  true,  he  wanted 
Fisk  strong  in  resources. 

He  wanted  to  give  himself  to  the  task  of  traveling  among  the 
alumni,  without  salary,  to  help  them  to  help  the  University,  and  in 
his  enthusiastic  devotion  he  offered  to  do  so.  But  his  strength  would 
not  permit.  If  he  had  had  the  resources  he  would  have  endowed  the 
University  himself.  More  than  once  he  came  to  me  to  talk  over  his 
desire  and  to  try  to  think  out  how  in  some  way  he  might  make  some 
permanent  contribution  to  Fisk.  That  burning  desire  was  his  real  and 
great  contribution  and  his  permanent  memorial  which  shall  be  spoken 
of  in  all  the  days  of  the  history  of  Fisk. 

Others  must  tell,  because  they  can  tell  it  better,  the  story  of  his 
life,  the  story  of  his  relations  to  the  Jubilee  Singers,  the  story  of  his 
relations  to  Fisk  University.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  this  brief 
tribute.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  great  soul  and  a  lovable  man.  He  kindled 
in  me  an  affection  that  will  never  die. 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 

IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


The  Inter-Racial  Committee,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  lias  just  published 
a  story  of  inter-racial  peace,  or  "Law  and  Order  in  Tennessee,"  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Mims,  Secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Law  and  Order  League  and 
Professor  of  English  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville.  The  News 
is  printing  the  entire  document  below: 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  TENNESSEE 

Genesis 

Tennessee  has  just  passed  through  a  rather  remarkable  campaign 
for  law  and  order.    Beginning  with  a  meeting  of  representative  citizens 
on  September  16,  1919,  in  which  the  program  of  the  campaign  was  out- 
lined   reaching  its  climax  in  the  State-wide   celebration  of  Law  and 
Order  Week    November  9-15,  it  has  crystallized  itself  in  a  determined 
public   opinion  against  lynchings,   riots,   and  all   other  forms  of  law- 
lessness   and   in   some   thirty-five   local   organizations   that  have   been 
formed  to  make  effective  this  opinion.     Governor  A.  H.  Roberts  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  for  the  past  three  months  in  speaking 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  large  audiences,  to  whom  he  has  clearly 
defined  what  he  considers  to  be  the  greatest  single  issue  in  America 
today      Prominent  ministers  of  various  churches,  heads  of  schools  and 
colleges,  editors  of  all  the  leading  dailies,  the  mayors  and  other  offi- 
cers of  towns,  large  and  small,  business  organizations  of  every  descrip- 
tion—men of  all  political  parties  and  religious  affiliations— have  united 
in  asserting  the  principles  of  true  Americanism  and  in  resisting  the 
widespread  lawlessness  and  restlessness  that  have  followed  m  the  wake 
of  the  war      It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  in  a  generation  has  the  State  ol 
Tennessee  been  stirred  by  so  widespread  and  effective  a  propaganda. 
A  veritable  bulwark  against  destructive  forces  has  been  established. 
One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  this  movement  has  been  the 
development  of  a  more  sympathetic  feeling  and  relationship  between 
the  two  races      The  Negroes  have  welcomed  this  substantial  illustra- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  best  men  of  the  State  to  protect  the 
race    against   violence.      The    more    conservative   leaders,    silent   for    a 
long  time  because  of  the  seeming  indifference  of  white  people  to  the 
protection  of  the  race  and  because  of  the  aggressive  campaign  of  radical 
leaders  of  their  own  race,  have  spoken  out  in  unreserved  terms  m  sup- 
port   of   the    State-wide   program,    and,    better    still,    have   organized   a 
State  league  that  has  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  Law  and  Order 
League  and  has  mapped  out  a  constructive  program  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  present  and  for  the  years  to  come.     They  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  campaign  for  law  and  order  has  done  more  to  bring 
satisfaction  and  hope  to  their  race,  more  to  make  possible  an  era  ot 
peace  and  substantial  co-operation,  than  anything  that  has  happened 
in  recent  years. 
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First  State  Conference 

The  story  of  these  parallel  movements  and  their  setting  in  recent 
events  in  Tennessee  should  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  working  toward 
a  greater  reverence  for  constituted  authority  and  a  better  relationship 
between  the  races.  Tennessee  was  prepared  for  the  recent  situation 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  war  by  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  Law 
and  Order  League  had  been  organized  in  March,  1918.  Moved  by  a 
series  of  deplorable  lynchings  that  had  just  taken  place  in  Tennessee, 
one  hundred  representative  citizens  of  Nashville  organized  a  local  Law 
and  Order  League  on  February  24,  1918.  In  resolutions  that  recited 
the  atrocities  of  recent  lynchings  they  protested  against  the  idea  that 
lynching  was  ever  justifiable  under  any  circumstances  and  set  them- 
selves resolutely  against  the  recurrence  of  such  barbarism.  They 
called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  of  Tennessee  to  meet  at  the  State 
Capitol  to  organize  a  State  Law  and  Order  League  to  combat  lawless- 
ness in  all  its  forms,  and  especially  mob  violence.  It  was  a  notable 
gathering,  presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and  attended 
by  representatives  of  thirty-three  counties,  including. all  the  important 
cities,  and  of  practically  every  educational  institution  in  the  State. 
After  some  ringing  addresses  by  prominent  citizens,  they  inaugurated 
a  public  campaign  that  had  as  its  goal  local  organizations  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State,  the  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the  Governor 
to  deal  with  emergency  cases,  the  provision  of  an  adequate  state  police, 
and  the  education  of  a  sound  public  opinion.  They  said,  among  other 
things:  "We  record  our  solemn  protest  against  the  atrocities  which 
have  been  perpetrated  by  mobs  in  this  State.  We  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  lynching  is  unjustifiable  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
and  is  wrong  in  the  sight  of  man  and  of  God.  We  resolutely  set  our 
faces  against  the  recurrence  of  such  outbreaks  of  primal  passions.  .  .  . 
As  for  ourselves,  we  will  be  silent  no  longer.  We  not  merely  protest, 
but  organize  for  action.  We  call  upon  all  patriotic  men  and  women  to 
unite  with  us  in  a  definite  campaign  for  the  education  of  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  law." 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  this  State  meeting  was  that  Judge 
Roberts,  then  a  candidate  for  Governor,  placed  himself  unequivocally 
upon  this  platform  in  the  announcement  of  his  candidacy.  In  every 
speech  of  his  campaign  he  emphasized  his  determination  to  prevent  mob 
violence  if  he  should  be  elected.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  called 
into  conference  a  legal  committee  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  and 
requested  them  to  frame  a  State  police  bill  that  would  give  the  Gov- 
ernor the  right  and  power  to  deal  with  mobs  of  any  kind.  After  a 
protracted  fight  in  the  Legislature — a  fight  in  which  every  possible  ap- 
peal to  prejudice  was  used — the  bill  was  finally  passed  and  an  adequate 
State  constabulary  made  possible.  Almost  immediately  opportunity 
was  given  for  the  strong  and  decisive  action  of  the  Governor  to  pre- 
vent several  threatened  lynchings.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the 
attempt  of  a  Knoxville  mob  to  lynch  a  criminal  Negro  and  the  subse- 
quent so-called  race  riot  that  threatened  the  peace  and  security  of 
that  city  for  several  days.  The  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  the 
Governor  in  calling  out  the  State  troops  saved  a  perilous  situation, 
though  not  without  the  serious  disturbance  of  business  and  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  law  and  order. 

In  the  wake  of  this  incident,  which  attracted  State-wide,  and  even 
national,  attention,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Law  and  Order 
League  was  held  in  Nashville  on  September  16,  1919.  The  directors, 
conscious  of  a  wave  of  violence  and  of  race  hatred  that  was  then  sweep- 
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ing  over  the  entire  country,  pledged  themselves  anew  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  of  reverence  for  constituted  authority  and  issued  a 
ringing  challenge  to  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is  a  time,  they  said, 
to  meet  disloyalty  to  constituted  authority  with  the  force  of  organized 
opinion  and  action.  They  indorsed  the  determined  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  pleaded  again  for  the  organization  of  local  Law  and  Order 
Leagues  backed  by  strong  public  opinion.  Having  in  mind  a  delicate 
race  situation,  they  sought  to  relate  the  cause  of  law  and  order  to 
certain  fundamental  constructive  efforts  that  must  be  made  to  en- 
courage co-operation  between  the  best  of  both  races  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  and  for  the  improvement  of  backward  people.  On  this 
point  they  expressed  themselves  in  words  that  have  been  since  re- 
peated in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

"While  there  is  danger  from  other  sources,  we  used,  especially,  to 
have  in  mind  always  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  races. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  en- 
courage co-operation  between  the  best  of  both  races  for  the  suppression 
of  crime  and  for  the  improvement  of  backward  people.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  in  each  community  committees  of  both  races  should  meet 
together  to  consider  all  aspects  of  this  delicate  situation.  We  desire 
to  show  the  Negro  that  the  liberal  Southern  white  man  is  really  his 
best  friend,  and  that  the  South  is  the  best  place  in  which  he  may  live. 
To  do  this  we  must  stand  resolutely  for  his  improvement  in  education 
and  general  living  conditions.  We  must  especially  see  to  it  that  he  has 
protection  under  the  laws  and  from  violence  of  all  kinds.  In  all  ef- 
forts for  the  enforcement  of  law  there  should  be  stern  and  impartial 
dealings  with  the  lawless  of  both  races." 

Second  State  Conference 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  tht  this  small,  and  yet  representa- 
tive, gathering  of  citizens  should  lead  to  a  larger  and  much  more  rep- 
resentative meeting  at  the  State  Capitol  on  October  14.  A  committee 
of  seven  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  program  and  the  dtails  of  such 
a  conference.  The  invitation  as  sent  out  broadcast  through  the  State 
was  signed  not  only  by  the  committee  of  seven,  but  by  the  Governor 
and  other  State  officers,  the  presidents  or  secretaries  of  the  Bankers, 
the  Bar,  the  Medical,  the  Press,  Fire  Underwriters'  and  Life  Insurance 
Agents  associations,  of  the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Municipal  League,  American  Legion,  various  commercial,  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  religious  organizations.  The  result  was  that  some 
three  hundred  citizens  in  their  representative  capacities  met  and  issued 
a  declaration  of  principles  and  program  of  action.  Emphasizing  their 
condemnation  of  mob  violence,  made  all  the  most  acute  by  the  present 
unrest  and  disregard  of  law,  reasserting  their  faith  in  the  Constitution 
and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  urging  officers  of  the 
law  to  a  brave  and  determined  stand  against  any  form  of  violence,  they 
requested  the  Governor  to  set  aside' by  proclamation  the  week  of  No- 
vember 9-15  as  Law  and  Order  Week  in  Tennessee,  and  all  mayors, 
sheriffs,  preachers,  educators,  editors  and  business  men  to  unite  in 
making  the  week  the  means  of  arousing  the  public  conscience. 

Committee  of  Sixteen 

In  preparing  for  the  proper  celebration  of  this  week  the  committee 

I;  of  sixteen,  appointed  by  the  State  conference,  sent  out  thousands  of 

copies  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the   Governor's  proclamation,   Presi- 
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dent  Wilson's  denunciation  of  lynchings,  the  resolutions  of  the  State 
conference,  and  the  paragraph  on  inter-racial  relationship  heretofore 
quoted.  They  prepared  a  suggestive  program  for  schools  and  colleges, 
which  was  sent  out  with  a  personal  letter  from  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  to  every  president  of  a  college,  every  super- 
intendent of  city  and  county  schools,  and  many  principals  and  indi- 
vidual teachers.  The  Governor  wrote  personal  letters  to  the  judges, 
asking  them  to  speak  upon  this  subject  at  the  opening  of  their  courts, 
and  to  every  sheriff,  reminding  them  that  he  stood  ready  with  every 
force  at  the  command  of  the  State  to  aid  them  in  the  prevention  of 
violence  of  any  kind.  Letters  and  pamphlets  were  sent  to  all  the 
editors  and  preachers  of  the  State,  and  to  all  labor  and  trade  councils, 
and  to  all  the  officers  of  American  Legion  posts. 

Some  Results 

The  results  of  these  appeals  were  successful  even  beyond  the  most 
ardent  expectation.  There  was  not  a  prominent  newspaper  in  the 
State  that  did  not  feature  in  its  news  and  editorial  columns  the  ob- 
servance of  the  week  as  the  supreme  need  of  the  State  at  that  time. 
Ministers  in  their  conferences  and  alliances,  as  well  as  in  their  indi- 
vidual pulpits,  rang  out,  at  times  with  prophetic  power.  One  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  this  co-operation  was  the  fact  that  Bishop 
Byrne  of  the  Catholic  Church  sent  out  letters  to  every  Catholic  church 
ordering  that  in  the  service  and  in  the  sermon  of  November  9  the 
Governor's  proclamation  should  be  read  and  the  Bishop's  letter  com- 
municated. As  Armistice  Day  fell  within  Law  and  Order  Week,  the 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion  sent  instructions  to  every 
post  to  co-operate  with  their  respective  communities  in  the  observance 
of  the  law  and  order  program,  and  in  many  cases  great  mass  meetings 
were  held  under  their  auspices  with  the  combined  purpose  of  empha- 
sizing the  significance  of  the  war  and  the  necessity  for  preserving 
the  principles  for  which  they  fought  in  the  new  era  that  is  now  facing 
us.  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  in  all  the  important  cities  at  their 
special  meeting  for  the  week  provided  a  law  and  order  program. 

Not  the  least  significant  result  of  the  week  was  the  widespread 
celebration  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State,  ranging  from  the 
humblest  school  in  backwoods  counties  to  the  largest  and  best  endowed 
universities  of  the  State.  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  faculty  and 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  as  telegraphed  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  State,  may  be  cited  as  the  best  evidence  of  the 
thoughtful  opinion  of  the  academic  communities  of  the  State.  They 
said  in  part: 

"In  our  opinion  the  machinery  of  the  courts  is  amply  sufficient  to 
insure  justice  to  everyone,  and,  therefore,  law  enforcement  should  be 
paramount  at  all  times  to  local  or  temporary  feeling  with  respect  to 
any  particular  subject  of  political  or  social  import.  Law-abiding  citi- 
zens should  use  their  influence  both  individually  and  collectively,  for 
the  suppression  of: 

"All  acts  of  violence  to  property  or  persons. 

"All  sentiments  of  disloyalty  to  the  Government. 

"All  expressions  of  class  or  race  hatred. 

"All  attempts  to  circumvent  justice. 

"We  heartily  commend  the  courageous  course  of  Governor  Roberts 
in  the  present  crisis.  His  prompt  support  of  all  local  authorities  in 
their    efforts   to    suppress    threatened    disorders,    his    eloquent   and   pa- 
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triotic  speeches  so  clearly  and  forcefully  expounding  the  essential 
principles  of  our  Government,  his  fearless  denunciation  of  profiteering 
and  his  emphatic  announcement  of  his  intention  to  use  all  the  forces  of 
the  State  to  secure  law  and  order,  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  true 
Americans." 

Conferences  and  Organization 

During  all  this  time  local  Law  and  Order  Leagues  were  being  es- 
tablished in  an  increasing  number  of  communities.  Following  the  State 
conference  in  Nashville,  sectional  conferences  were  held  at  Knoxville, 
Jackson  and  Memphis,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  the 
respective  localities  and  by  a  smaller  number  of  representative  citizens 
from  adjacent  counties — in  many  cases  mayors  and  other  public  offi- 
cials. In  Knoxville,  which  had  been  the  scene  both  of  race  trouble 
and  of  labor  conflicts,  the  interest  in  the  movement  was  especially 
keen.  Under  the  leadership  of  Col.  Cary  F.  Spence,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  efficient  officers  of  the  army  that  was  sent  to  France,  and 
of  a  strong  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee branch  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  was  organized,  and  more 
particularly  the  Knox  County  League.  In  a  speech  at  this  conference 
that  stirred  the  great  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  and 
that  was  declared  by  many  who  heard  it  the  greatest  address  that  had 
been  made  in  East  Tennessee  during  the  past  decade,  Governor  Roberts 
issued  this  challenge  to  the  forces  of  lawlessness: 

/  "We  now  face  the  real  crisis  of  the  history  of  this  republic.  There 
is  but  one  issue  in  America  today,  and  that  is,  Shall  a  free  government 
live  among  men?  That  is  the  issue  today  that  is  so  vital  and  mo- 
mentous and  personal  that  it  seems  as  if  every  patriotic  citizen  in 
Tennessee,  and  every  patriotic  American,  cannot  doubt,  halt,  nor  hesi- 
tate as  to  the  side  he  belongs  on.  The  time  has  come  when  the  man 
who  dallies  in  a  dastard  and  the  man  who  doubts  is  damned.  He 
that  is  not  for  the  flag  of  his  country  is  against  his  flag.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  in  this  issue.  The  time  is  here  when  every  citizen 
should  make  up  his  mind  to  choose  once  and  for  all  either  the  red 
flag  that  has  destroyed  institutions  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
heretofore,  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  have  protected  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  nation." 

In  Chattanooga  the  work  of  local  organizations  has  been  carried 
on  with  particular  thoroughness  and  effectiveness  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Thomp- 
son, former  mayor  of  the  city,  and  now  one  of  its  leading  business 
men.  Catching  the  full  spirit  of  the  State  conference,  he  returned  to 
Chattanooga  with  a  determination  to  organize  the  forces  of  that  city 
against  lawlessness  of  all  kinds.  After  presenting  the  matter  to  every 
organization  in  the  city  he  held  a  meeting  of  sixty-five  delegates  from 
these  organizations,  organized  committees  who  would  be  responsible  for 
publicity,  membership,  school  co-operation,  church  co-operation,  police 
reserve  and  colored  co-operation.  A  great  mass  meeting  was  held  dur- 
ing Law  and  Order  Week  in  the  "Billy  Sunday"  Tabernacle,  at  which 
Billy  Sunday  himself  made  a  stirring  address  on  Americanism.  Later 
another  mass  meeting,  addressed  by  Governor  Roberts  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  forces  and  of  Negroes,  was  held.  Meantime,  the 
executive  committee  was  holding  meetings  every  week,  increasing  the 
membership  of  the  League  and  dealing  with  delicate  situations  that 
arose  from  time  to  time.  One  special  feature  of  the  work  in  Chatta- 
nooga was  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  were 
selected  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  thus  identifying  the  labor 
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forces  with  the  State-wide  program.  In  other  communities  the  opinion 
has  been  somewhat  prevalent  that  the  movement  was  directed  against 
labor  unions,  although  the  officers  and  the  executive  committee  had  in 
repeated  statements  discriminated  between  labor  organizations  and  the 
abuse  of  the  labor  cause  through  resort  to  violent  methods. 

Attitude  of  Negeoes 

While  in  the  minds  of  many  people  the  activities  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League  have  especially  had  to  do  with  the  acute  labor  situation 
that  has  developed  in  this  as  in  all  other  States — an  impression  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  when  the  movement  was  at  its  height  the  coal 
strike  was  especially  in  evidence  in  East  Tennessee — the  leaders  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  racial  situation,  which,  in  fact,  caused  the  or- 
ganization of  the  League.  In  repeated  utterances,  as  in  public  pro- 
grams and  literature,  local  leagues  have  been  urged  to  appoint  com- 
mittees to  consult  with  corresponding  committees  of  the  colored  race 
in  the  delicate  adjustment  of  the  relationship  that  should  exist  between 
the  races.  The  Negroes  themselves  have  been  quick  to  see  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  attitude  of  the  League  towards  lynching,  and  have  rallied 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  the  law  and  order  program.  They  took 
part  almost  universally  in  the  celebration  of  Law  and  Order  Week, 
and  have  in  their  various  meetings  emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
State-wide  organization.  Governor  Roberts  said  recently:  "I  have 
been  especially  impressed  with  the  attitude  of  the  Negroes  toward  the 
League.  They  have  taken  hold  of  it  with  a  zeal  and  satisfaction  that 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  you  are  pursuing  the  proper  course  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Negro.  He  only  wants  a  square  deal 
and  to  be  protected  in  his  life,  liberty  and  property.  This  movement 
has  wrought  wonders  along  the  line  of  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  races  in  Tennessee." 

But  the  evidence  is  far  more  conclusive  when  we  consider  the  words 
and  the  actions  of  the  Negroes  themselves.  Some  forty  of  the  leading 
Negroes  of  the  State  organized  in  Nashville  on  September  26,  1919,  the 
People's  Co-operative  League  of  Tennessee,  with  the  following  slogans: 
Better  understanding  and  relation  betwen  the  races,  better  health,  bet- 
ter schools,  better  homes,  better  farms,  better  citizenship.  They  ex- 
pressed their  utmost  gratitude  to  the  Law  and  Order  League  for  em- 
phasizing so  strongly  the  evils  of  lawlessness,  and  especially  mob 
violence,  and  added:  "We  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
The  declaration  of  the  League,  backed  up  with  the  determined  policy  of 
Governor  Roberts  to  use  the  full  authority  of  the  State  to  uphold  con- 
stituted authority  and  to  afford  protection  to  the  humblest  ciizen  in  his 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  property,  will  give  our  race  a  sense  of  pro- 
tection that  will  do  much  to  allay  fear  and  prejudice.  ...  In  working 
for  the  results  which  we  have  set  before  us,  we  beseech  the  active 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  white  race.  We  believe  that  there  should 
be  at  all  times  friendly  council  and  co-operation  made  possible  by  prop- 
erly constituted  committees." 

The  executive  secretary  of  this  organization,  Robert  E.  Clay,  of 
Bristol,  has  been  active  for  four  months  in  presenting  the  plans  and 
ideals  of  the  League  to  many  communities  in  the  State.  He  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  this  work  of  conciliation  and  construction.  For 
many  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Virginia  Organiza- 
tions' Society,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Tennessee  League  was  or- 
ganized; he  has  been  prominent  in  the  National  Negro  Men's  Business 
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League  and  in  prohibition  and  war  campaigns;  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  manifesting  in  all  his  ad- 
dresses and  plans  the  same  spirit  of  patience,  fairness  and  hopefulness 
that  characterized  that  great  leader  of  his  race.  A  speaker  of  marked 
ability,  with  characteristic  humor  and  eloquence,  he  has  for  four 
months  preached  the  gospel  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  Ten- 
nessee League.  In  every  community  into  which  he  has  gone  he  has 
made  it  a  point  to  meet  the  leading  white  people  and  to  confer  with 
them  as  to  the  things  that  might  be  done  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties that  would  lead  to  better  racial  adjustment.  In  some  communities 
in  West  Tennessee  especially  he  has  straightened  out  some  difficult  sit- 
uations, where  exaggerated  rumors  foreboded  serious  trouble.  He  has 
organized  branches  of  his  League  in  thirty-seven  counties  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  several  months  of  active,  aggressive  work 
he  will  intensify  these  organizations  and  thus  lead  to  a  far  better 
situation  than  exists. 


Substantial  Results 

One  thing  that  has  aided  the  conservative  and  constructive  leaders 
of  this  organization  has  been  their  feeling  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  white  men  are  in  sympathy  with  their  work, 
and  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  ends  that  they  have 
set  before  them.  In  many  of  the  mass  meetings  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  State  conferences  on  law  and  order,  the 
Negroes  have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  audiences,  while  in 
their  own  meetings  representatives  of  the  State  or  local  Law  and  Order 
Leagues  have  been  present  to  encourage  them  in  their  work  and  to 
interpret  the  liberal  movement  among  the  whites. 

More  important  than  words  and  meetings,  however,  have  been  the 
unmistakable  evidences  of  definite  and  substantial  efforts  of  the  white 
leaders  to  do  specific  things  for  the  development  of  the  Negro  race.  In 
Memphis,  for  instance,  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  substantial  results  have  been  achieved.  This  pow- 
erful body  of  business  men,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George  R. 
James,  has  adopted  a  program  calling  for  the  better  enforcement  of 
segregation  laws,  warfare  upon  the  "loan  shark  evil,"  the  enforcement 
of  sanitary  laws,  the  creation  of  better  housing  conditions,  park  facili- 
ties, and  better  schools,  especially  along  vocational  lines.  To  the  end 
that  this  program  may  be  carried  out,  the  committee  has  adopted  as 
its  basic  principle  the  policy  that  "the  white  citizens  of  Memphis,  func- 
tioning through  the  Industrial  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  stand  ready  to  help  those  of  the  Negro  race  who  are  will- 
ing and  sincerely  anxious  to  help  themselves."  They  are  now  in  proc- 
ess of  securing  $50,000  to  bring  about  some  of  the  substantial  results 
that  careful  investigation  has  made  advisable. 

Working  much  along  the  same  lines,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Nashville  has  arranged  for  several  meetings  between  committees 
of  both  races,  each  having  frankly  and  patiently  considered  some  of 
the  ways  by  which  the  racial  situation  in  Nashville  may  be  improved. 
Practically  the  same  program  as  that  of  Memphis  has  been  adopted 
as  a  working  basis,  and  as  a  result  of  the  meetings  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other's  point  of  view  has  been  realized.  One  of  the 
definite  propositions  of  the  immediate  future  is  the  securing  of  a  law- 
yer who  will  give  all  of  his  time  to  petty  court  proceedings  and  who 
will  investigate  treatment  of  Negroes  by  the  police  and  deputy  sheriffs, 
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assessment  of  fines,  etc.  As  Mr.  Arch  Trawick,  the  chairman,  says: 
"The  main  result  is  that  fifteen  busy  white  men  are  greatly  interested 
and  deeply  concerned  in  making  an  open  fight  for  fair  dealing  with 
the  colored  people." 

One  of  the  significant  evidences  of  the  new  spirit  that  has  been 
created  in  Nashville  is  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  national  campaign  to  in- 
crease the  endowment  and  resources  of  Fisk  University.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  in  December,  Governor  Roberts  and  Chan- 
cellor Kirkland  made  noteworthy  addresses,  testifying  to  the  impor- 
tance of  strengthening  the  institution  at  a  time  like  this  when  wise 
leadership  is  needed.  A  committee  representing  the  Nashville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  attended  the  dinner  and  immediately  became  mem- 
bers of  the  central  campaign  committee,  with  the  result  that  one  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the  city  is  now  giving  detailed 
attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

Significant  Negro  Meeting 

The  appreciation  by  the  Negroes  of  Nashville  for  this  service  was 
expressed  in  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Fisk  University  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 18.  Repeated  attention  was  called  by  the  speakers  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Law  and  Order  movement  in  Tennessee,  to  the  aggressive 
leadership  of  Governor  Roberts  and  to  the  better  relationship  between 
the  races  that  had  resulted  therefrom.  Prof.  Isaac  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Fisk  University  News,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  leaders  of  his 
race,  thus  expressed  his  interpretation  of  this  meeting:  "Each  speaker 
went  out  of  his  way,  turning  aside  from  the  major  topic  of  the  after- 
noon, to  add  glowing  words  of  praise  for  the  Law  and  Order  program, 
whose  prosecution  has  reduced  lynchings  in  the  State  without  one  ex- 
ception,* to  the  zero  point.  Each  one  commended  in  the  highest  terms 
the  administration  of  Governor  Roberts,  because  he  has  so  success- 
fully and  courageously  fought  lynching,  backed  as  he  has  been  by  a 
newly-awakened  public  opinion.  Each  one  practically  agreed  that  Ten- 
nessee has  taken  first  place  in  the  matter  of  amicable  race  relations, 
as  a  result  of  that  program.  Each  one  pledged  the  co-operation  of  the 
colored  people  to  the  support  of  this  program  against  lawlessness  in 
both  races.  The  entire  audience,  by  its  hearty  and  audible  approval 
of  all  these  sentiments  and  by  the  great  ovation  given  Governor  Rob- 
erts, the  visible  representative  of  that  program  of  Law  and  Order  en- 
forcement, indicated  that  the  speakers  correctly  interpreted  the  feel- 
ings of  the  colored  people.  I  am  proud  to  tell  people  as  I  go  about 
the  country  that  I  am  a  Tennessean;  and  when  they  say,  'Remember 
Memphis  and  Estill  Springs,'  I  say,  'Unless  our  State  reverses  itself, 
those  places  were  the  dead  self  of  Tennessee,  upon  which,  please  God, 
the  State  is  rising  to  nobler  things.'  " 

This  remarkable  meeting  and  the  interpretation  of  it  might  be  par- 
alleled by  many  utterances  of  editors  and  preachers  and  resolutions 
throughout  the  State.  Even  in  distinctly  rural  counties,  as  a  result 
of  the  organization  of  the  two  leagues,  substantial  results  have  been 
achieved  in  correcting  certain  abuses  and  in  fixing  responsibility  for 
developing  future  plans.     In  twenty-two  counties  inter-social   commit 


*This  is  an  error — perhaps  made  by  the  printer.  Mr.  Fisher  used 
the  phrase,  "with  one  exception,"  and  not  without  one  exception,  as 
written  above. 
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tees  have  been  organized,  and  in  twenty-eight  others  either  white  or 
Negro  committees. 

The  Program  for  the  Future 

So  much  for  the  past.  Those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  State- 
wide movement  have  no  illusions  as  to  what  has  been  done  or  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  what  remains  to  be  done.  The  utmost  attention,  inter- 
est, and  patience,  will  be  demanded  in  the  prosecution  of  the  program 
that  has  been  outlined  for  1920.  One  important  factor  in  the  achieve- 
ment that  has  been  here  summarized  has  been  the  co-operation  of  the 
War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  through  its  State  committee,  and 
especially  through  Mr.  Henry  G.  Hart.  Believing  that  the  Law  and 
Order  League  was  the  organization  best  fitted  to  carry  out  a  certain 
part  of  the  national  inter-racial  program,  they  generously  supplied 
funds  and  an  organization  for  making  effective  the  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  felt  that  nothing  is  more  in  the  way  of  right  rela- 
tionship between  the  races  than  lynching,  race  riots  and  certain  forms 
of  injustice  in  the  courts. 

They  have  now  decided  to  prosecute  more  vigorously  other  parts 
of  the  national  program,  and  to  organize  committees  directly  con- 
cerned with  racial  problems.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  work  for  six  months  has  been  made.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  Law  and  Order  League,  realizing  that  permanent  law  and  order 
will  come  only  when  a  larger  program  of  racial  adjustment  has  been 
worked  out,  has  pledged  its  co-operation  in  crystallizing  public  opin- 
ion and  in  reaching  the  agencies  and  forces  that  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  this  question.  A  committee  of  five  from  each  of  the  or- 
ganizations has  been  appointed  to  work  out  a  plan  of  effective  co-opera- 
tion. This  committee  will  enlarge  itself  to  a  committee  of  twenty-five, 
composed  in  part  of  representatives  of  such  State  departments  as  those 
of  Education,  Health,  Agriculture,  etc.,  and  in  part  of  certain  out- 
standing men  in  various  parts  of  the  State  who  have  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  Negro  race.  This  general  State  committee  will  acts  as  an 
advisory  committee  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  The  secretary  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  will  act  as  secretary 
of  this  committee  and  as  an  associate  director  in  the  preparation  of 
pamphlets,  newspaper  reports,  and  other  material  that  will  help  pro- 
mote a  sound  public  opinion  on  inter-racial  questions.  The  active 
work  of  organizing  inter-racial  committees  in  various  counties  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Richardson,  State  secretary  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Assisting  him  in  field  work  will  be  Mr.  J.  D.  Burton,  who 
will  give  all  his  time  to  the  organization  of  these  committees,  and  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Clay,  who  will  continue  his  work  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Co-operative  League  and  will  at  the  same  time  organize  commit- 
tees of  Negroes  to  co-operate  with  corresponding  white  committees. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  intensive  organization,  working  tactfully 
and  constructively  in  co-operation  with  the  advisory  committee,  should 
not  accomplish  far-reaching  results  during  the  next  six  months. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


FISK'S  ANNUAL  JUBILEE  CONCERT 
Fisk's  Annual  Jubilee  Concert,  held  on  March  13,  in  Ryman  Audito- 
rium, seemed  to  have  been  unusually  pleasing  to  the  audience  this 
year.  On  the  program  it  was  stated  that  the  concert  was  "compli- 
mentary to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  the  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt, 
the  donors  to  the  Fisk  treasury,  and  to  the  four  representatives  of  the 
Nashville  Commercial  Club  who  visited  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
Fisk  University." 

Program 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

PRELUDE 

BAND  CONCERT 

Closing  with  Marching  Song  below — "Long  Live  Our  U.  S.  of  A." 

Part  I 

1.  Band  Selection — A  Marching  Song. 

2.  The  Gold  and  the  Blue Fisk  Song 

3.  Get  You  Ready;  There's  a  Meeting  Here  Tonight.  .Negro  Folk  Song 

4.  You  Shall  Reap  Just  What  You  Sow Negro  Folk  Song 

5.  Sketches  from  Italy Phillip  Gretcher 

(1)  Tarantella. 

(2)  In  Venice. 

(3)  Carretta  Sicilians  (a  high-wheeled  cart). 

GIRLS'  GLEE  CLUB 
Part  II 

6.  Wish  I'se  in  Heaven  Settin'  Down Negro  Folk  Song 

7.  Goin'  Up  to  Heaven  for  to  Sit  Down Negro  Folk  Song 

8.  Shout  for  Joy Negro  Folk  Song 

9.  Sing-a-ho Negro  Folk  Song 

10.  Mandeelue — Male  Quartet. 

11.  Great  Camp  Meeting Anonymous 

12.  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot Negro  Folk  Song 

Leaders:    Misses   Carrie    Booker,    Eloise   Uggams,   Kathlyn   A.    Oliver, 
Myrtle  Wiggins;    Messrs.  J.  D.  Fowler,  Jerome  Wright, 
L.  D.  Collins,  Grant  U.  Gibson. 
John  W.  Work,  Professor  of  Latin,  Director  Annual  Jubilee  Concert. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Helman,  Principal  Music  Department,  Director  Girls' 

Glee  Club. 
Isaac  Fisher,  University  Editor,  Director  of  Band. 
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The  Nashville  papers  were  very  generous  in  their  comments  rela- 
tive to  the  concert.     The  Nashville  Tennessean  said: 

HALL  IS  PACKED  AT  FISK  CONCERT 
Audience  Enthusiastic  as  Old  Favoeites  Are  Sung 

The  Ryman  Auditorium  was  packed  and  many  were  forced  to  stand 
at  the  annual  Jubilee  Concert  of  Fisk  University  Saturday  night. 

A  band  concert,  with  instruments  recently  donated  by  a  woman's 
organization  of  Chicago,  was  an  added  feature  of  this  year's  program 
and  drew  forth  much  applause. 

"Shout  for  Joy,"  a  Negro  folk  song,  sung  by  the  two  hundred  or 
more  Jubilee  Singers;  "Mandeelue,"  a  love  song,  by  the  Fisk  Male 
Quartet,  and  the  three  classical  numbers  sung  by  the  Fisk  Girls'  Glee 
Club;  "Tarantella,"  "Venice"  and  "Carretta  Sicilians"  were  the  num- 
bers most  enthusiastically  received. 

The  old  favorites,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  "You  Got  Shoes,  I 
Got  Shoes"  and  "Rise,  Shine,"  scored  big  hits  as  usual. 

The  quartet  and  jubilee  songs  were  directed  by  John  W.  Work. 
The  Girls'  Glee  Club  was  directed  by  Miss  Mary  Helman,  principal  of 
the  Fisk  Musical  Department. 

The  program  was  dedicated  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt,  the  donors  to  the  Fisk  treasury  and  to  the  four 
representatives  of  the  Nashville  Commercial  Club  who  visited  New 
York  in  the  interest  of  Fisk  University. 

/  No  admittance  was  charged,  but  voluntary  contributions  were  col- 
lected to  aid  the  University  to  go  through  this  year  without  encounter- 
ing a  threatened  deficit. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


The  Banner  of  the  same  date,  March  14,  said: 

FISK  UNIVERSITY  JUBILEE  CONCERT 


Inimitable  Rendering  of  Negro  Folk  Songs  Delights 
Great  Audience 

That  the  Nashville  public  anticipated  a  treat  in  the  annual  Jubilee 
Concert  of  Fisk  University  which  took  place  at  the  Ryman  Auditorium 
Saturday  night  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  crowd  which  came 
to  hear  the  famous  singers  not  only  filled  the  great  auditorium,  but 
many  were  turned  away  from  the  doors,  unable  to  find  room  for  en- 
trance. And  it  may  truly  be  said  that  not  one  in  the  audience  was 
disappointed. 

The  program  was  a  generous  one,  but  the  audience  more  than  dou- 
bled its  length  by  the  additional  songs  they  required  in  response  to  en- 
cores. Every  number  rendered  by  the  chorus  and  Glee  Club  demanded 
a  duplicate;  and  the  quartet,  which  had  but  one  individual  selection 
on  the  program,  was  compelled  to  respond  again  and  again. 

The  Fisk  brass  band,  which  opened  the  concert  with  stirring  music, 
made  a  decided  hit;  and,  though  it  was  at  something  of  a  disadvantage, 
in  that  the  audience  had  not  fully  assembled,  and  there  was  more  or 
less  distraction  all  over  the  house  by  reason  of  the  people  pressing  in, 
the  splendid  work  of  the  musicians  was  given  appreciative  recognition. 
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Prof.  John  W.  Work,  director  of  the  Jubilee  Concert,  led  the  chorus 
of  nearly  250  voices,  as  well  as  taking  his  part  in  the  quartet.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Helman  directed  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  sixteen  voices,  and 
the  leader  of  the  band  was  Isaac  Fisher  of  the  Fisk  faculty. 

Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  president  of  Fisk  University,  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress, alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  concert  was  complimentary  to  Gov- 
ernor Roberts,  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University,  the  four 
representatives  of  the  Nashville  Commercial  Club  who  visited  New  York 
City  in  behalf  of  Fisk,  and  to  the  donors  to  the  University  treasury. 

President  McKenzie  referred  to  the  fact  that  Nashville  and  Fisk 
University  have  been  working  together  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
spoke  of  the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  the  two.  He  said  that  in 
these  days,  when  we  are  trying  to  learn  how  nation  may  live  with 
nation,  and  peoples  with  peoples,  in  a  new  world-wide  relation,  a 
valuable  lesson  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Fisk,  as  an  example  of  dif- 
ferent races  living  in  relations  of  peace,  good  will  and  mutual  help- 
fulness. 


HAYES,  THE  INIMITABLE,  SINGS  AT  FISK 

Not  only  Fisk,  but  Nashville  as  well,  paid  to  Roland  Hayes  the 
tribute  of  a  full  house  when  he  sang  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel — at  his 
old  school — in  March. 

Few  attractions  prove  so  popular  a  drawing  influence  as  was  that 
of  this  splendid  artist,  whom  so  many  persons  knew  and  loved. 

Mr.  Hayes'  recital  was  one  that  will  long  be  a  happy  memory  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him.  He  is  a  great  tenor, 
with  a  well-trained  voice  of  even  color,  pure  quality  and  wonderful 
sweetness.  But  he  is  more  than  a  singer  or  an  entertainer.  He  is  a 
musical  educator  who  has  earned  an  enviable  reputation  for  artistry 
for  himself  and  his  race  among  those  who  are  judges  of  the  best. 
Mr.  Hayes'  programs  are  always  well  chosen  and  contain  only  num- 
bers worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  artist.  His  interpretative  powers 
are  marked  and  showed  to  advantage  in  Beethoven's  "Adelaide,"  "Le 
Reve"  from  "Manon"  and  "If  With  All  Your  Hearts"  from  "Elijah." 
The  program  throughout  was  an  example  of  faultless  diction. 

Mr.  Brown  proved  to  be  an  able  assistant,  playing  most  satisfying 
and  artistic  accompaniments. 

Now  that  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  with  us  again  and  given  the  Uni- 
versity such  great  pleasure  and  pride,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to 
print  here  a  letter — not  intended  for  the  public  eye — which  he  sent 
almost  one  year  ago  to  his  friend,  the  late  Miss  Jennie  A.  Robinson, 
head  of  Fisk's  Music  Department  and  one  of  his  teachers  here.  The 
News  wants  the  friends  of  the  University  to  know  a  little  more  about 
this  talented  artist  who  belongs  to  Fisk: 

Bear  Miss  Robinson: 

I  am  using  my  typewriter  because  it  is  so  very  difficult  writing  "long- 
hand" while  the  train  is  in  motion.     Your  letter  came  to  me  some  time 
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ago,  and  I  have  wanted  to  write  you  so  much  before  this  late  date, 
but  I  have  had  such  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  to  take  care  of 
in  connection  with  my  concert  and  record  work  that  it  has  been  next 
to  impossible  for  me  to  write  you  as  I  always  like  to  write.  Even 
now  there  is  so  much  that  I  have  wanted  and  want  to  relate  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  shall  "strike  in"  on  whatever  comes 
to  me. 

First  of  all,  I  am  so  sorry  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  come  to  Fisk 
this  year.  If  only  you  could  have  found  the  letter  before  you  did.  I, 
like  you,  could  not  understand  why  I  could  not  hear  from  you.  I 
waited  and  waited,  and  kept  the  date  open  for  the  longest  time,  think- 
ing surely  that  I  would  hear  any  minute. 

My  real  concert  work  began  in  November  with  the  recital  at  Sym- 
phony Hall,  when  I  had  with  me  eighteen  pieces  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  an  accompaniment.  It  was,  of  course,  a  vast  mis- 
take which  I  made,  but  I  am  glad  of  the  experience  and  its  coming  as 
it  did.  I  shall  certainly  know  what  to  do  when  I  give  my  concerts  in 
the  future.  In  spite  of  that  drawback,  however,  it  was  the  best  pre- 
pared program  of  all  previous  ones,  and  rendition  of  it  was  best,  only 
the  orchestra  covered  up  all  of  what  would  have  been  my  greatest 
work.  All  of  my  concerts  this  season  have  been  most  successful  and 
the  comments  from  press  and  public  the  most  enthusiastic  ever. 

On  January  30,  1919,  I  gave  my  first  recital  in  New  York,  and  I 
handled  or  managed  it  myself.  It  required  much  hard  work  on  my 
part  and  many  anxious  moments,  but  the  success  of  it  was  so  decided 
that  I  felt  fully  repaid  for  the  strenuous  effort  in  giving  it.  From 
New  York  I  went  to  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  sang  in  the  High  School 
Auditorium  for  Mr.  Lloyd  Imes,  a  graduate  of  Fisk.  It  was  a  most 
successful  concert  also.  My  next  engagement  was  in  Louisville  on 
February  20.  There  I  won  a  triumph.  All  of  the  really  musical  people 
in  the  city,  it  seemed,  were  out,  both  white  and  colored.  Then  I  was 
called  back  to  Boston  to  take  part  in  a  memorial  exercise  given  by 
the  directors  of  the  "Robert  Gould  Shaw  Settlement  House  '  for  the 
soldiers  who  returned  from  France.  This  was  on  February  24.  The 
very  next  day  I  set  off  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  sang  there  on  the  28th 
to  an  unusually  fine  musical  audience,  among  which  were  many  repre- 
sentative white  people.  I  shall  send  you  a  circular  soon  which  con- 
tains encomiums  from  various  critics  in  the  cities  where  I  have  sung. 
I  went  from  St.  Louis  to  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  sang  there  to  a  very  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  This  was  on  March  8.  Then  we  went 
direct  to  the  Pacific  coast,  striking  in  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  March  21 — 
another  grand  success;  then  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  sang  on  the  28th — a 
tremendous  success.  Next  I  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  sang  on  March 
31 — a  success.  On  April  3,  San  Diego.  Here  we  had  a  very  unusual 
success,  and  shall  sing  there  again  in  July.  From  there  we  went  to 
Santa  Monica,  where  the  climax  to  the  whole  of  my  trip  was  reached 
when  we  sang  at  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  House  for  a  Mr.  Dickinson, 
who  lives  there.  He  was  attorney  for  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  also  for 
Rockefeller  before  his  retirement.  He  became  tremendously  interested 
in  me  and  my  doings,  and  essayed,  upon  his  own  accord,  to  do  some- 
thing to  encourage  and  help  me.  First  he  had  us  to  lunch  with  him 
and  to  meet  about  two  dozen  of  his  friends  in  his  immediate  commu- 
nity. I  sang  for  them  also.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  all  about  me 
and  what  my  plans  in  the  future  were.  It  was  a  great  visit,  and  I 
found  him  and  his  wife  to  be  lovely  people.  The  next  day  a  great  auto- 
mobile drove  up  in  front  of  my  brother  Robert's  home,  where  I  was 
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stopping.  Mr.  Dickinson  stepped  out  and  came  in.  "Mr.  Hayes,"  he 
said,  "I  am  going  to  do  something  that  will  prove  of  material  help  to 
you.  I  know  what  it  means  for  you  to  go  about  the  country  doing  the 
missionary  work  you  are  doing — for  that's  what  it  is — and  I  know 
the  encouragement  financially  you  receive,  and  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  avenues  open  to  you  and  your  art.  You  are  not  getting  any 
younger  and  you  need  to  lay  aside  a  little  sum  for  a  rainy  day.  Now 
I  am  going  to  give  a  concert  here  for  you,  and  besides  making  it 
worth  while  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  I  shall  have  parties  to  hear 
you  who  will  be  of  great  help  to  you  in  the  future.  I  shall  engage 
the  hall  here  that  seats  two  thousand  people,  and  I  shall  charge  from 
$1  to  $2  per  ticket.  All  of  the  proceeds  from  that  concert  will  be 
turned  over  to  you.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  will  be,  but  I  guarantee 
you  that  you  shall  have  five  hundred  dollars  over  and  above  your  ex- 
penses to  and  from  Boston.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  it  will  be 
much  more  than  that.  Besides,  I  am  anxious  to  see  your  record  en- 
terprise go,  and  when  you  come  back  we  will  take  that  matter  up 
separately."  So  I  am  due  to  go  back  to  California  and  sing  for  him 
on  the  12th  of  July  at  Santa  Monica. 

Then  I  came  back  East  on  April  11,  sang  at  Cleveland,  0.,  on  April 
18;  Philadelphia  on  the  25th — I  enclose  clipping;  Baltimore  on  May  2; 
York,  Pa.,  on  the  5th;  Boston  on  the  6th  and  15th;  Washington  on  the 
21st;  Durham,  N.  C,  on  the  23d.  Am  now  at  Wilmington  and  will 
sing  here  tonight.  Hampton  on  tomorrow  night;  Raleigh,  N.  C,  June 
3,  my  birthday;  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  June  9.  Returning  home  June  12. 
Will  be  there  until  June  21.     Shall  then  start  for  the  coast. 

This  is  only  an  abridgement  of  my  musical  activities.  My  record 
enterprise  is  succeeding  nicely  and  I  am  anticipating  great  strides 
in  the  work  during  the  coming  season.  I  have  a  man  looking  out 
for  my  business  and  otherwise  during  the  future — I  must  be  relieved 
from  the  many  duties  that  are  mine;  it  is  entirely  too  much  for  me. 
He  is  a  Mr.  M.  J.  Minor,  colored,  2  Mills  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass.  He 
is  acting  as  manager  for  all  of  my  engagements  during  the  coming 
season. 

Where  will  you  be  this  summer?  There  is  so  much  I  could  tell 
you  if  only  there  was  more  time  or  if  I  could  see  you.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  must  stop  now  when  I  have  just  begun.  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  you  again  soon.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Miss  Grass  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  faculty. 

Ever  devotedly  yours, 

May  25,  1919.  Roland  W.  Hayes 

LOCAL  GIFT  TO  FISK 
The  letter  following,  bearing  date  of  April  23,   is  eloquent  of  the 
growing  appreciation  of  Fisk  University   by   its  neighbors: 

Dear  Mr.  McKenzie: 

As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  that  Vanderbilt  University  feels  in 
the  success  of  Fisk  University,  and  with  particular  reference  to  the 
present  effort  you  are  making  to  raise  funds  for  certain  of  the  Univer- 
sity's requirements,  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  a  subscription 
of  $500,  which  Messrs.  W.  T.  Hale,  A.  B.  Ransom  and  myself  desire 
to  make,  jointly,  in  the  name  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  beg  to  hand 
you  herewith  my  check  to  cover. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  R.  Cole 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


FISK  WINS  IN  DEBATE  WITH  KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE 

Loses  the  Decision  to  Morehouse 

This  year,  after  two  years  in  which  no  contests  were  held,  Fisk  re- 
sumed intercollegiate  debating.  The  new  league  was  at  first  pentangu- 
lar, and  consisted  of  Atlanta  University,  Knoxville,  Morehouse  and 
Talladega  Colleges,  and  Fisk  University;  but  Atlanta's  withdrawal  left 
a  quadrangular  association. 

The  subject  chosen  for  debate  was  "Resolved,  That  the  immigration 
of  all  foreign  laborers  into  the  United  States  should  be  forbidden  for 
an  indefinite  time  by  the  Federal  Government." 

The  Debate  at  Knoxville 

The  team  chosen  to  support  the  negative  side  at  Knoxville  on  Friday 
night,  April  9,  was  Rufus  Ballard  Atwood,  '20,  and  Wilmer  Tyson  Sham- 
borbuer,  '21,  with  Charles  Chandler  as  alternate.  The  Knoxville  team 
was  represented  by  John  Manning,  '21,  and  B.  B.  Evans,  '20. 

Knoxville  College  Generous  Host 

Before  the  debate  is  described,  the  Fisk  team  and  its  Coach  want 
it  known  that  Knoxville  College  was  especially  fine  and  generous  as 
a  host.  From  the  time  that  the  Fisk  group  met  the  Knoxvxille  com- 
mittee at  the  depot  in  the  city  of  that  name  until  the  visitors  left  for 
Nashville,  Knoxville  managed  to  make  Fisk's  men  feel  that  they  were 
welcome.  Comfortable  rooms,  courteous  and  kindly  students  to  give 
one  information  and  to  see  that  no  meals  were  missed,  courteous 
faculty  and  general  goodwill  made  the  visit  very  pleasant.  President 
Giffen  and  Dean  Telford  were  anxious  that  all  should  be  pleasant,  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  visitors  were  comfortable.  Some  of  these  things 
were  said  by  Fisk's  Coach  to  Knoxville  College  when  it  assembled  at 
chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  debate. 


Which  Builds  the  Case — Affirmative  or  Negative? 

President  Giffen  courteously  requested  Fisk's  coach  to  preside,  but 
|  the  latter  preferred  a  less  conspicuous  position,  and  the  President 
presided. 
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PISK'S  WINNING  NEGATIVE   DEBATING  TEAM 
AT  KNOXVILLE  COLLEGE 


Fisk's  negative  team  went  to  Knoxville  with  the  notion  held  by  all 
writers  of  text-books  on  argumentation  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
affirmative  team  to  build  the  ease  for  its  side,  and  that  the  negative 
cannot  refuse  to  attack  that  case  on  the  ground  that  it  is  building  a 
case  of  its  own.  It  went  following  the  advice  of  O'Neill  Laycock,  and 
Scales'  (Argumentation  and  Debate)  with  respect  to  a  negative  debater 
to  the  effect  that  "The  one  thing  that  he  must  not  do  is  to  ignore  what 
has  been  said.  He  must  not  take  the  platform  and  start  his  case  as 
if  nothing  had  been  said."  It  went  heeding  the  mandate  of  Coving- 
ton that  "In  a  team  debate,  .  .  .  the  negative  should  at  the  outset  re- 
move the  interfering  ideas  advanced  by  the  first  affirmative,  and  then 
also  introduce  inhibiting  ideas  .  .  .  concerning  the  affirmative  case 
presented."  Fisk  went  to  Knoxville  agreeing  with  Foster  that  "the  first 
negative  speaker  must  either  refute  the  arguments  just  advanced  or 
show  good  reason  for  postponing  the  refutation." 


The  Contest 

John  Manning  opened  the  case  for  Knoxville.  He  had  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  preparation  of  his  argument.  He  made  a  good  im- 
pression for  his  side.  Rufus  Atwood,  following  the  conception  above  of 
a  negative  speaker's  work,  paid  particular  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  affirmative's  case  which  Manning  had  advanced.  He  attacked  the 
affirmative  argument  on  the  ground  that  a  law  prohibiting  the  immi- 
gration of  all  foreign  laborers  to  the  United  States  for  an  indefinite 
time  would  be  (1)  illogical  in  its  method,  and  (2)  totally  unnecessary. 
He   showed   that,   since   foreign  laborers   are   necessary   in   the   United 
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States,  if  they  bring  certain  evils  the  logical  procedure  is  not  to  ex- 
clude all  of  them,  but  to  draft  laws  to  cure  the  evils  complained  of. 
Next,  he  showed  that  most  of  the  evils  complained  of  have  already 
been  cured  by  the  present  immigration  laws  as  amended  in  1917 
and  1919. 

He  was  followed  by  B.  B.  Evans,  a  speaker  of  unusual  power  and 
a  very  effective  debater.  His  major  contention  was  that  the  immi- 
grant produces  dangerous  social  and  political  conditions.  He  was  very 
easy  in  attacking  Atwood's  argument,  and  proved  to  be  a  doughty  op- 
ponent. Unfortunately  for  him,  he  could  not  conclude  his  argument 
in  the  time  set,  and  was  forced  to  stop  speaking  without  a  suitable 
conclusion  to  his  speech. 

Wilmer  T.  Shamborguer  came  out  of  his  seat  talking  and  explaining 
what  the  affirmative  must  do  to  win  its  case,  and  showing  by  the  "first- 
second-and-third"  method  how  it  had  failed  to  sustain  its  contentions. 
Concluding  his  examination  of  their  arguments,  he  opposed  them  on 
the  ground  that  their  remedy  was  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the  public 
welfare.  No  one  who  was  present  will  quarrel  with  the  statement  that 
from  the  time  that  he  faced  the  affirmative  and  invited  them  to  stick  to 
the  argument  until  he  concluded,  he  held  the  strictest  attention  of  the 
Audience  by  his  rather  wonderful  power  of  oratory  and  ability  to  make 
his  arguments  clear. 

Atwood  opened  the  rebuttal  with  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
public  safety  was  menaced  instead  of  advanced  by  the  exclusion  of 
laborers,  and  cited  the  tendency  of  labor  to  wax  powerful  whenever 
it  held  the  balance  of  power.  Atwood  was  in  better  form  in  his  re- 
buttal than  in  his  major  argument,  and  handled  his  subject  with  per- 
fect ease  and  astonishing  power. 

Manning  followed,  but  was  not  free  in  using  the  data  which  he  had 
arranged  on  a  number  of  cards. 

Shamborguer,  after  completely  disposing  of  the  contention  raised 
by  the  affirmative  that  there  is  no  labor  shortage,  summed  up  the  case 
for  the  negative  with  a  completeness  which  drew  from  one  of  the  judges 
afterward  very  complimentary  reference.  Evans,  keen,  alert,  powerful, 
closed  the  case  for  Knoxville. 

The  judges,  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  decided  in  favor  of  the  nega- 
tive— Fisk. 


Fisk  Loses  to  Morehouse 

By  the  same  vote,  the  judges  in  the  Fisk-Morehouse  debate  at  Nash- 
ville, awarded  the  decision  to  Morehouse  College,  leaving  Fisk  with  no 
advantage  and  no  loss  in  the  game.     Comment  relative  to  the  debaters 
;    who  supported  Fisk  at  Nashville  will  be  found  on  the  page  following. 
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FISK'S  AFFIRMATIVE  DEBATING  TEAM  AT  NASHVILLE 


This  is  the  affirmative  debating  team  which  lost  the  decision  to 
Morehouse  College. 

It  is  the  most  popular  losing  team,  because  of  its  work  alone,  that 
we  have  had. 

It  succeeded,  somehow,  in  having  more  persons  put  themselves  to 
extra  trouble  to  see  that  praise  was  given  it  for  super-excellent  work 
than  the  editor  has  ever  known  of  any  other  losing  team,  debating  or 
athletic. 

It  is  the  only  debating  team,  winning  or  losing,  whose  work  has 
moved  persons  living  in  the  city  to  go  to  the  editor's  home,  when  he 
returned  to  Nashville,  and  bear  testimony  to  their  appreciation  of  what 
one  regarded  as  "a  type  of  debating  creditable  to  an  institution  of 
Fisk's  standing." 

Again  and  again  individual  students  have  said  to  the  editor,  who 
was  not  privileged  to  hear  this  debate:  "They  made  me  proud  that 
I  belonged  to  a  school  whose  men  made  so  fine  an  impression." 


DR.  MOORE  SLEEPS 

On  Wednesday,  March  17,  Fisk  suspended  work  for  one-half  of  the 
day  that  it  might  pay  deference  and  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  sons  and  to  have  part  in  the  funeral  exercises  of 
a  faithful  public  servant — the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Moore. 

The  sterling  worth  of  this  beloved  Christian  gentleman,  Fisk 
trustee,  and  minister  was  sharply  emphasized  by  the  rigid  simplicity 
of  the  services  held  for  him  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel.  There  was  no 
pomp  nor  show;  but  the  services  were  impressive  and  dignified.  When 
the   casket  reached  the  doors,   the   organ  began  a  beautiful  requiem 
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and  the  audience  rose  and  remained  standing  until  the  funeral  party 
had  taken  their  seats. 

Dr.  Moore's  familiar  song,  "How  Firm  a  Foundation,"  was  sung, 
and  Dean  Morrow  read  a  beautiful  consoling  Psalm.  Bishop  Isaiah  B. 
Scott  offered  a  prayer,  and  then  a  quartet  composed  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Work,  Miss  Eloise  Uggams  and  Mr.  John  W.  Work,  Jr.,  sang  "In 
Bright  Mansions  Above."  Once  more  a  beautiful  Scripture  passage  was 
read,  this  time  those  comforting  words  from  John's  Gospel,  "Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled."  Still  another  song  was  sung,  and  the  Dean 
read  the  beautiful  "Shepherd  Psalm."  One  of  Dr.  Moore's  old  friends, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Ellington,  said  a  prayer;  the  quartet  sang  "Our 
Brother's  Took  His  Flight  and  Gone,"  and  the  benediction  closed  the 
service  for  Fisk's  beloved  dead. 

All  of  Dr.  Moore's  family,  including  the  two  sons,  Dr.  George 
Sheppard  and  Mr.  Clinton  Russell;  and  the  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Benton,  were  present  at  the  services. 

Fisk  has  lost  a  devoted  and  loyal  son  and  trustee,  the  public  a 
worthy  servant,  and  the  cause  of  righteousness  a  great  apostle. 

Now  that  this  princely  gentleman,  one  of  God's  noblemen,  is  to  be 
with  us  no  more,  it  is  fitting  that  there  should  be  recorded  here  some- 
thing of  the  life  story,  in  brief,  of  this  fine  Christian,  so  that  the  Uni- 
versity may  have  it  for  its  archives.  The  extracts  following  are  taken 
from  "Bondage  and  Freedom — the  Story  of  a  Life." 

"George  W.  Moore  was  born  of  slave  parentage.  .  .  . 

"At  the  age  of  10  his  struggle  for  an  education  began  .  .  .  He  helped 
to  support  himself  by  selling  tinware  and  sulphur  water,  and  later  by 
carrying  market  baskets  and  running  errands.  When  about  16  he  had 
completed  the  normal  course,  but,  becoming  discouraged  by  the  few 
opportunities  for  colored  youth  requiring  higher  education,  he  left 
school  against  his  father's  wishes." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  means  followed  by  the  father  to 
show  the  boy  how  little  opportunity  there  was  for  a  man  who  had  not 
a  good  education.  A  trip  through  several  States  was  taken  on  foot  to 
impress  the  lesson.     The  narrative  continues: 


"One  day  after  this  trip,  as  George  was  washing  the  windows  of  a 
I  store,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hubbard,  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Missionary 
|  Association,  and  at  that  time  the  business  manager  of  Fisk  University, 
I  was  passing.  He  took  a  friendly  interest  in  the  boy,  and  asked  him  if 
!  he  would  like  to  attend  the  Fisk  School.  He  replied  that  he  would 
J  very  much  like  to  have  a  chance  to  attend  such  a  fine  school.  'Very 
i  well,'  replied  Mr.  Hubbard;  'you  come  over  to  the  school  tomorrow, 
and  you  shall  have  a  chance  to  get  a  good  education  and  to  make  a 
'    man  of  yourself.' 

"Entering  Fisk  University,   he   worked  his   way  through   the   pre- 

i   paratory  and  college  courses,  graduating  with  the  class  of  '81.     During 

his  student  life  he  taught  a  large  school  at  Providence,  Tenn.,  where 

he  became  impressed  with  his  need  of  personal  religion.     After  vainly 
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groping  in  the  darkness,  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  Fisk 
University  to  seek  the  Saviour.  He  was  addicted  to  smoking,  but, 
feeling  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  search  for  light  and  peace,  he 
broke  off  the  habit.  After  much  perplexity  and  struggle,  he  gave  his 
heart  to  Christ  and  consecrated  his  life  to  His  service,  and  almost 
immediately  began  to  preach.  His  first  service  was  to  the  mission 
church  where  he  attended  school  as  he  went  from  his  humble  home 
of  a  stable  in  a  Nashville  alley.  This  mission  had  no  minister,  and  he 
served  it  four  months,  refusing  to  accept  any  compensation  for  his 
services. 

"In  January,  1876,  when  Fisk  University  moved  to  its  new  home 
in  Jubilee  Hall,  Mr.  Moore  began  to  preach  at  Howard  Chapel,  the  old 
site  of  the  school.  The  University  church  followed  the  school  to  Jubilee 
Hall,  so  there  were  neither  members  nor  congregation  at  Howard 
Chapel.  He  succeeded  in  gathering  a  congregation  and  organizing  a 
church,  which  recently  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  Mr. 
Moore  was  commissioned  by  the  A.M. A.  to  preach  at  Howard  Chapel 
at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  a  month.  He  shared  his  salary  with 
three  young  men,  who,  like  himself,  were  struggling  for  an  education. 
He  gave  them  ten  dollars  a  month  in  turn  during  his  pastorate  and 
supported  himself  on  the  remaining  ten  dollars.  During  the  summers 
of  '78  and  '80  he  supplied  churches  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
Florence,  Ala. 

"Feeling  the  need  of  better  preparation  for  his  calling,  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Oberlin  College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1883.  During  the  summer  of  '82  he 
was  employed  by  the  Ohio  Home  Missionary  Society  and  placed  in 
charge  of  three  white  churches  in  southern  Ohio,  where  he  worked  so 
acceptably  as  to  receive  a  unanimous  call  to  return.  In  connection 
with  his  course  at  Oberlin  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Sullivan,  Ohio.  This  church  urged  him  to  become  its 
minister,  but  Mr.  Moore  felt  that  he  should  spend  his  life  in  the  up- 
lifting among  his  people  in  the  South,  where  the  need  was  so  great. 

"In  1882  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Sheppard,  of  the  original 
Jubilee  Singers.  He  was  pastor  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  from  1883  to  1892.  During  this  pastorate  he  was  active  in 
missionary,  evangelistic,  charitable,  temperance  and  Y.M.C.A.  work. 
He  led  a  successful  crusade  against  the  thirteen  saloons  in  'Hell's 
Bottom,'  the  location  of  the  church,  making  it  one  of  the  best  resident 
sections  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  for  five  years  Professor 
of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
Howard  University. 

"In  1889  he  traveled  extensively  through  Great  Britain  and  Con- 
tinental Europe.  As  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Sunday-School  Conven- 
tion he  delivered  an  address  in  City  Temple,  London,  on  'The  Colored 
Sunday-School  Work  of  the  United  States.'  He  has  been  a  delegate 
and  speaker  at  several   international   gatherings. 

"In  1892  he  was  appointed  Field  Missionary  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association,  and  he  is  now  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  field 
service. 

"He  is  a  trustee  of  Fisk  University,  and  is  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Congress  of  Young  Colored  People  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
coming  August. 

"He  has  held  evangelistic  services  in  most  of  our  Southern  churches 
and  schools,  and  has  often  spoken  at  our  annual  meetings  and  to  the 
churches  of  the  North." 
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The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Tribune  of  March  27  contains  the  following  com- 
ments concerning  Rev.  W.  L.  Cash,  Fisk,  '02: 

REV.  CASH  LEAVES  FOR  CHATTANOOGA 


Terminates  Services  Here  Tomorrow  Night 


COUNCIL   OF   DISMISSAL   COMMENDS    HIM   TO   THE 
CHATTANOOGA    CHURCH 

The  Ecclesiastic!  Council  of  Dismissal,  which  met  Wednesday  to 
consider  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Cash,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  gave  its  findings  at  a  public  session  at  the 
church  that  night,  when  a  farewell  reception  and  testimonial  was  held 
at  the  church.  The  exercises  were  largely  attended  by  both  members 
and  friends  of  the  church. 

The  council,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  DeMond  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Charleston,  S.C.,  rendered  a  very 
favorable  report  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  also  the  pastor,  the  report 
showing  that  the  relationship  existing  between  the  two  has  been  very 
harmonious,  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  In  rendering  its  report  the 
council  commended  the  church  and  pastor  on  its  fifteen  years  relation- 
ship of  cordiality  and  stated  that  there  was  every  evidence  of  hearty 
co-operation  existing  between  the  two  ever  since  the  Rev.  Cash  came  to 
this  city.  The  council  also  commended  him  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Chatanooga,  Tenn.,  where  he  goes  next  week  to  serve  as 
pastor. 

The  council  was  composed  of  representatives  from  seven  churches, 
they  being  the  Rev.  A.  L.  DeMond,  pastor,  and  Mr.  Gilliard,  of  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  the  former  serving  as  mod- 
erator of  the  body;  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  pastor,  and  Mr.  Alex  D.  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Rev.  C.  S. 
Ledbetter,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Augusta;  Mr. 
G.  W.  Banks,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Macon;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Holloway,  pastor,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Midway  Congregational  Church, 
Thebes,  Ga.;  Rev.  J.  J.  Pierce,  pastor,  and  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  Cypress 
Slash  Church,  of  Trinity,  Ga.,  and  Miss  Eliza  Sengestacke  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cade,  of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Woodville,  and  Mrs.  Willie 
Brown  and  Mr.  S.  Mallard,  of  the  local  church.  The  business  session 
of  the  council  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  night  session  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Demond  presided.  It  was  a  very 
impressive  exercise,  the  work  of  the  church  and  pastor  being  very  pleas- 
antly reviewed  by  the  several  speakers.  Among  the  speakers  were  the 
Rev.  Brown  of  Atlanta  and  the  Rev.  Holloway  of  Thebes,  both  of 
whom  commended  the  church  and  pastor  for  their  cordial  relationship 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  score  of  years.  The  Rev.  J.  Henry 
Brown,  archdeacon  of  the  local  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  spoke  as  a  representative  of  the  Evangelical  Ministers'  Union. 
He  told  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Rev.  Cash  is  held  by  the  body 
from  which  he  was  bringing  a  farewell  message,  and  of  the  value  which 
Rev.  Cash  has  been  to  the  community  in  general.  He  closed  his  re- 
marks by  presenting  a  purse  from  the  Evangelical  Ministers'  Union 
to  the  Rev.  Cash  as  a  token  of  its  esteem.  The  deacon  board  of  the 
church  was  represented  on  the  program  by  Mr.  S.  Mallard,  and  the 
young  people's  societies  brought  their  farewell  through  Miss  Juanita 
Conyers.     Miss  Eliza  Sengestacke  told  of  the  cordial  relationship  ex- 
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isting  between  the  Woodville  church  and  the  Rev.  Cash.     Mrs.  Willie 
Brown  represented  the  women  of  the  church. 

The  Rev  Mr.  DeMond  closed  the  night's  exercises  by  paying  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  Rev.  Cash,  stating  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable young  men  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  know  and  one  who  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Congregationalists  of  his  city.  He 
congratulated  the  church  on  the  hearty  co-operation  which  it  has  given 
the   Rev.   Cash   during  the  many  years  he  has   served  as  its  pastor. 

After  the  exercises  a  sociable  was  held.  

The  Rev  Cash  read  his  resignation  to  the  church  about  a  month 
and  a  half  ago.  He  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  came  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  this  city  as  its  pastor  in  1905,  coming 
here  dire!  om  Oberlin  College,  where  he  had  just  taken  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  He  is  a  native  of  Cowpens,  S.C.,  where  he 
spent  his  boyhood  days,  later  going  to  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  graduated  in  1902. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Chattanooga,  to  which  he  goes 
as  pastor  has  a  membership  of  225,  is  self-supporting,  owns  an  excel- 
lent plani  and  was  pastored  for  thirty-eight  years  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith,  who  died  about  two  years  ago.  J 

Rev.  Cash  and  family  will  leave  next  week  for  his  new  field  of 
service. 

The  Tribune,  commenting  in  an  editorial  on  Rev.  Mr.  Cash's  resig- 
nation, said: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Reverend  W.  L.  Cash  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  this  city  to  what  may  be  a  larger  field 
of  lata  and  service  at  Chattanooga  removes  from  the  vanguard  of  the, 
?Le  in  this  city  one  of  its  worthiest  examples  of  sterling  manhood  and, 

Ch  About  thifspSid  leader  all  men  and  all  women  here  form  a  like 
estimate.  His  counsel  and  his  conduct  have  always  stood  away  above, 
theToud  of  sordid  thought  and  questionable  practice.  His  life  m  our 
mids  has  given  him  a  rating  which  would  be  a  splendid  asset  which 
any  man  would  be  proud  to  possess  to  take  away  and  to  deliver  to  his 
new  constituents  and  associates.  rPfyT.pt„ 

This  city  without  regard  to  denominational  or  class  lines  regrets 
the  lo  s  which  his  going  will  occasion;  and  all  know  }hat  his  influence 
for  progress  and  zeal  for  the  best  things  for  the  people  will  be  missed, 

It  is  a  worthy  and  eminent  compliment  that  one  should  be  missed 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  public  service  to  the  people.    Few  men  are 

""Sunder  Dr.  Cash  the  congregation  he  served  has  made  a  marked 
and  splendid  advancement  along  the  lines  of  constructive  Christianity 
and  Christian  service.  The  vital  spiritual  and  educational  tone  of  the 
church,  both,  and  of  the  city  at  large  have  been  stlvmulaft^p\npdrX; 
vanced,  and  this  city  and  this  people  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  service 
and  profoundly  grateful  to  the  splendid  young  minister  whose  light 
has  shone  so  acceptably  among  us  and  upon  us  for  so  many  years. 

May  God  bless  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor  and  opportunity  for 
service! 

The  News  is  pleased  to  note  how  this  son  of  the  University  has 
won  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  has  labored;  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  make  record  of  the  appreciation  that  his  neighbors  have  shown 
to  him. 
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DEATH  COMES  TO  MRS.  MARSHALL 
News  comes  to  the  University  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Florence  Jackson 
Marshall  on  March  3,  at  her  home  at  466  E.  33d  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Marshall  was  Miss  Florence  Jackson,  '07;  and  her  husband  was 
Ethan  0.  Marshll,  '06.  The  News  sympathizes  with  the  bereaved  hus- 
band and  family. 


COMMUNITY  "SING" 
On  January  30  the  second  annual  community  "sing"  at  Topeka, 
Kansas,  was  held  in  the  City  Auditorium.  Two  hundred  voices,  with 
pipe  organ  and  orchestral  accompaniment,  composed  the  chorus.  Their 
friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  conductor  was  Mr.  Luther 
P.  Jackson,  '15,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee;  and 
that  one  of  the  artists  was  Miss  Cora  L.  Boulder,  M.  '17,  also  a  member 
of  the  Music  Committee.  The  program,  ranging  from  Gospel  hymns 
to  Handel's  deathless  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  and  including  Negro  folk 
songs  and  orchestral  selections,  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
who  heard  it. 


A  GRADUATE'S  BROAD  AND  GENEROUS   OFFER 
f  Under  date  of  March  15,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Withers,  N.  '08,  sends  Dr. 
McKenzie  the  following  letter: 

I  read  your  report  with  interest,  and  heartily  indorse  your  pur- 
pose to  raise  (3)  three  million  dollars  for  Fisk.  Beyond  ...  a  doubt, 
Fisk  should  be  (made)  adequate  for  those  who  are  able  to  benefit 
therefrom.  To  this  end  you  may  count  on  me  for  anywhere  from  five 
dollars  to  five  thousand.  I  pledge  no  definite  amount,  but  will  do  my 
utmost. 


THE   DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  HORSELEECH 

According  to  the  Wise  Man,  "the  horseleech  had  two  daughters,  cry- 
ing, 'Give,  give!'"  Since  his  day  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in 
the  family,  and  the  name  of  the  daughters  has  been  changed  to  Legion. 
On  every  side  their  clamorous  voices  are  raised  in  a  frantic  chorus  for 
more  and  more  and  ever  more  of  the  things  which  men  esteem  of  value. 
The  working  people  demand  more  leisure  and  higher  wages;  the  college 
professors  and  teachers  of  schools  are  demanding  larger  salaries;  the 
women  are  crying  for  a  wider  sphere  in  public  life;  the  soldiers  are 
clamoring  for  a  bonus  for  fighting  for  their  country. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  it  is  that  nobody  seems  to  be  eager 
to  earn  an  increase  by  extra  effort.  All  parties  desire  it  as  a  gift.  "The 
horseleech  hath  ten  million  daughters  crying,  'Give,  give!'"  They  ask 
it  as  a  free  donation;  not  as  an  alms,  of  course;  but  a  sort  of  natural 
right. 

One  can  hardly  keep  from  thinking  that  multitudes  of  people  are  be- 
coming like  tramps  at  the  door  of  the  public  kitchen  asking  for  "hand- 
outs." 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  relief  to  hear  these  daughters  of  the 
"horseleech"  stop  their  cry  of  "Give!"  for  a  while  and  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment in  particular,  and  society  in  general,  what  service  they  could 
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render  without  a  penny  of  pay.  It  is  a  tremendous  relief,  indeed,  to 
hear  the  voices  of  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  loud-lifted  in  pro- 
test against  the  vociferous  demand  of  others  for  a  bonus.  "Such  a 
bonus  as  they  call  for  would  be  simply  thrown  away,"  cries  honest 
Walter  Burns,  of  Greenhurst.  "The  satisfaction  of  having  fought  for 
his  country  ought  to  be  sufficient  reward  for  any  soldier,"  he  declared. 

"Abou   ben   Adhem,    may   his   tribe   increase!" 

Somehow  or  other,  this  eternal  and  pretty  nearly  universal  clamor 
for  "more"  almost  makes  one  long  for  the  good  old  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  masses  of  people  desired  to  give  something  to  the  country 
instead  of  taking  something  from  it. 

That  the  plain  and  unsophisticated  citizen,  who  earns  his  daily 
bread  without  so  much  as  a  whimper,  cannot  understand  is,  who  is 
finally  going  to  do  the  giving  when  everybody  insists  on  doing  the 
getting! — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


A  SUGGESTION  FROM  PRINCIPAL  INBORDEN 
Of  J.  K.  Brick  School,  Bricks,  N.  C. 
Editor  Fisk  News: 

You  have  heard,  I  presume,  that  our  friend,  Dr.  G.  W.  Moore,  passed 
away  at  Fessenden,  Fla.,  last  Sunday  morning  at  6:30  a.m.  He  was  to 
have  been  buried  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Thursday,  the  18th. 

He  has  served  us  long  and  well  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  worker  who  better  deserves  a  perpetual  recognition 
than  this  man  of  God.  I  am  suggesting  that  a  movement  be  started 
on  me  campus  of  Fisk  University  at  once  to  give  proper  recognition  to 
his  long  and  faithful  service  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and  ex- 
ample. I  think  this  should  take  the  form  of  a  fitting  oil  painting  or  a 
scholarship,  or  both. 

He  has  thousands  of  friends  all  over  the  country  who  will  be  glad, 
to  make  response  to  such  an  object. 

I  am,  very  truly,  T.  S.  Inborden. 

DR.  MARTIN  GOES  TO  DETROIT 
His  many  friends  outside  of  Nashville  will  be  interested,  as  well  as 
his  friends  in  the  city  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  Isaiah  H.  Martin,  '10, 
has  given  up  his  practice  in  Nashville  and  gone  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  to 
renew  it  there. 

Dr.  Martin  was  married  in  Corbett,  Maryland,  to  Miss  Ethel  Mary 
Hall,  of  that  place,  on  September  10,  1919;  and  his  charming  wife  will 
help  make  a  pleasant  home  for  him  in  their  new  field  of  service.  Dr. 
Martin's  friends — and  he  nas  a  host  of  them  in  Nashville,  particularly — 
wish  him  and  his  bride  every  possible  success  and  happiness.  Detroit 
receives  a  very  splendid  family  in  these  two  young  people. 


Mrs.  Nelson  McCauley,  N.  '01,  was  married  to  Mr.  Dillard  Richard 
Estell,  on  February  20,  1917.  Her  friends  may  reach  her  at  266  Haw- 
thorne Street,  Dayton,  Ohio.  She  is  very  anxious  to  learn  the  ad- 
dresses of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Normal  Class  of  1901;  and  per- 
sons knowing  where  these  can  be  found  will  greatly  oblige  her  by 
sending  them  to   her  address. 
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President  F.  A.  McKenzie  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity announced  Saturday  night  the 
gift  of  $500,000  to  Fisk  from  the  recent 
Rockefeller  Fund  at  the  hands  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  an  increase  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries. Although  the  income  will  be 
available  to  the  university  immediately, 
the  capital  fund  will  be  withheld  until 
another  half  million  dollars  has  been 
raised  and  put  into  the  general  endow- 
ment fund  of  the  University  and  another 
million  raised  for  building  and  general 
purposes. 

President  McKenzie  expressed  his 
very  great  appreciation  of  the  action  of 
the  General  Education  Board  in  mak- 
ing this  large  gift  to  Fisk.  He  feels 
that  the  size  of  the  gift  represents  the 
appreciation  which  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  and  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time  have  of  Fisk  University. 

"This  jump  from  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars gives  an  endowment  which  will  un- 
doubtedly carry  the  University  on  to  the 
point  where  it  will  have  at  least  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  endowment  and 
another  million  dollars  invested  in  build- 
ings and  equipment,"  he  said.  "Prior 
to  this  gift,  the  University,  in  endow- 
ments and  properties,  represented 
nearly  $800,000.  When  the  terms  of  the 
half  million  dollar  gift  are  met,  the  total 
properties  of  the  University  will  be 
$2,800,000." 

The  income  on  the  present  gift,  $25,- 
000,  will  enable  an  increase  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  sixty  salaries 
now  paid  at  the  University.  Most  of 
these  increases  will  be  small.  In  gen- 
eral those  who  have  served  longest  and 
received  least  will  have  special  consider- 
ation. 

The  University  has  made  application 
for  admission  to  the  list  of  colleges  as- 
sociated under  the  Carnegie  foundation, 
and  is  hoping  at  an  early  date  to  secure 
a  general  retiring  annuity  for  all  its 
teachers. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Fisk  University  this  week,  President 
McKenzie  announced  that  Hon.  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  had  accepted  a  place  upon 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 
This  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to 
all  the  friends  of  the  University,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  hold  which  the  insti- 
tution is  securing  upon  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  country. — Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner,  May  30,  1920. 
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EDITORIAL. 


An  Editorial  to  the  Alumni 

To  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Fisk  University, 
Anywhere  in  the  World. 

Dear  Friends — Where  are  you?  What  are  you  doing?  Are 
you  doing  some  work  for  the  Master — work  which  you  know 
Fisk  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  doing?  Have  you  met 
many  obstacles  (of  course  you  have)?  Have  you  conquered 
them,  or  are  you  still  battling  to  overcome  them? 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  men  and  women  at  Fisk — those 
who  taught  you  and  those  who  know  only  of  your  record  here 
and  your  work  away  from  Fisk — want  to  know  how  you  are 
faring,  and  are  anxious  to  give  you  help  and  encouragement? 
Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  some  of  the  alumni  need  the 
benefit  and  encouragement  of  your  experiences?  Some  of  you 
have  been  swept  by  broadsides  of  opposition  and  difficulties  and 
have  successfully  weathered  the  storms.  Other  Fisk  alumni  need 
and  want  to  know  how  you  have  done  it. 

Cannot  you  find  a  little  time  to  sit  down  and  write  the  News 
something  of  the  work  you  have  done  and  are  doing?  The  News 
reaches  many  whom  you  know  and  who  know  you.  Your  ex- 
periences will  be  valuable.  May  we  not  have  a  constant  stream 
of  letters  from  you?  You  will  hearten  and  cheer  us  all  if  you 
will  do  this;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  be  helped. — The 
Editor. 
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The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 


THE  VISION  OF  PEACE 

By  President  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  to  the  Class  of  1920, 
Sunday,   May  23,   1920. 

"We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."    1  John  3:  2. 

"When  there  is  peace  our  land  no  more 
Will  be  the  land  we  knew  of  yore." 
Thus  do  our  facile  seers  foretell 
The  truth  that  none  can  buy  or  sell, 
And  e'en  the  wisest  must  ignore. 
When  we  have  bled  at  every  pore, 
Shall  we  still  strive  for  gear  and  store? 
Will  it  be  heaven?    Will  it  be  hell, 
When  there  is  peace? 

This  let  us  pray  for,  this  implore: 

That  all  base  dreams  thrust  out  at  door, 

We  may  in  loftier  aims  excel, 

And,  like  men  waking  from  a  spell, 

Grow  stronger,  nobler  than  before, 

When  there  is  peace. .  — Austin  Dobson. 

Peace  has  been  the  golden  dream  of  men  and  angels  ever  since  the 
morning  stars  sang  in  heaven.  The  age  of  gold  has  gleamed  through 
the  mists  of  every  other  age,  and  gilded  the  hopes  of  every  prophet 
since  man  was  cast  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  glorified  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  made  the  con- 
summation of  the  anticipations  of  the  future.  Seers  have  spent  their 
lives  trembling  with  expectant  hope.  Some  of  them  like  Simeon  have 
felt  they  saw  the  dawn  of  the  kingdom  of  peace,  and  have  joined  in 
the  triumphant  prayer, 

"Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

And  yet  the  vision  of  world-wide  peace,  a  peace  for  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike,  remains  still  a  vision.  It  was  but  six  years  ago  when  millions 
of  people  in  many  nations  felt  that  the  reign  of  war  at  last  was  over, 
and  that  at  the  Hague  there  had  been  established  the  machinery  that 
would  settle  the  differences  of  the  major  nations  of  the  world,  so  that 
under  a  peace  of  a  thousand  years,  the  nations  would  vie  in  generous 
rivalry  for  the  upbuilding  of  all  the  people  everywhere.  True  there 
were  croakers,  but  their  voices  were  as  the  voices  of  the  frogs  on  the 
edge  of  the  pond  that  lulled  us  to  pleasant  sleep. 
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And  yet  scarce  sixty  days  had  passed  when  like 
thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  the  bolt  of  war  crashed 
over  the  spires  of  the  temple  of  peace,  and  the  nations  so  lately  con- 
spiring for  peace  were  engaged  in  deadly  war — in  a  war  the  most  ter- 
rible, the  most  catastrophic  in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  Pen  can- 
not describe  its  horrors,  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  them.  Men  by 
the  scores  of  millions  were  either  killed  or  rendered  totally  dependent 
or  largely  incapable  of  efficient  service.  Women  and  children  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  destroyed  through  cruelties,  deprivations, 
and  starvation.  Race  suicide  was  perpetrated  upon  a  scale  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  conceive.  Another  such  war  and  western  civilization 
would  be  practically  annihilated. 

Peace  has  returned,  or  has  been  formally  agreed  upon,  and  yet  the 
cannons  still  roar  over  wide  areas  of  the  belligerent  continent,  and 
men  are  already  calculating  how  long  it  will  take  to  restore  human 
and  material  resources  to  the  point  where  war  may  be  resumed.  The 
The    Principle  principle  of  war  not  only  persists,  but  it  fattens  on 

of  War  the  blood  of  dying  nations.     We  are  endeavoring  to 

create  new  machineries  of  peace,  but  we  know  at  last,  or  should  know, 
that  no  machinery,  however  fine,  however  imposing,  can  bring  peace 
or  preserve  it,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  war  is  stronger  than  the 
principle  of  peace. 

Satan  knows  that  war  will  persist  so  long  as  man  in  his  conceit 
can  be  persuaded  that  peace  can  be  won  through  the  conquering  power 
of  force.  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord. 
There  is  but  one  place  where  the  struggle  of  titanic  war  and  titanic 
peace  can  be  settled.  Settled  there  it  will  be  settled  everywhere.  The 
struggle  began  just  outside  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  will  last  until  the 
final  Judgment  Day,  with  war  in  the  ascendant,  unless  on  some 
Waterloo  the  principle  of  peace  can  meet  and  forever  conquer  the 
principle  of  war. 

It  is t  not,  however,  the  dreamers  of  international  peace  alone  who 
War  Within  the  find  themselves  balked  by  the  principle  of  war.  That 
Nation  principle,  because  of  its  very  origin  and  nature,  per- 

vades the  whole  field  of  human  affairs.  In  politics  and  in  industrial 
affairs  the  principle  of  class  war  is  proclaimed  as  the  very  power  of 
salvation.  The  struggle  of  capital  and  labor,  of  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
of  seller  and  buyer,  bids  fair  to  strangle  our  people  in  their  very  homes. 
Class  against  class,  Industrial  Workers  against  Federationists,  sex 
against  sex,  suffragettes  against  the  President,  anarchist  against 
government,  race  against  race,  proletariat  against  bourgeoisie — every- 
where every  group  is  absorbed  in  its  pursuit  of  its  rights  and  seizing 
the  devil's  weapon  to  secure  those  rights.  A  world  of  rights  is  a 
world  of  war.  Every  group  has  its  rights — Christ 
19  s  had  his  rights,  if  ever  person  had  rights — but  the 
mind  that  is  occupied  with  rights  rather  than  with  duties  is  the  source 
and  center  of  perpetual  war. 
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Blood-letting  and  starvation  seem  at  times  to  be  the  only  forces 
which  can  suspend  the  eternal  demand  for  more  for  me  and  for  less 
for  everybody  else.  The  lust  for  power  is  the  great  original  sin  that 
has  turned  us  out  of  every  Eden  into  the  hardships  and  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  wilderness.  And  when  lust  for  self  has  begotten  hatred 
of  another  the  dominion  of  war  is  established  with  all  its  retinue  of 
satanic  powers. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  seat  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 

principles  of  peace  and  war  is  found  in  the  human 

heart — in  the  heart  of  the  individual  man?    It  takes 

no  cannon  to  have  war;  cannon  are  but  the  expression  of  war.    It  does 

not  even  take  two  persons.    The  heart  that  hateth  is  a  murderer.    And 

murder  is  war. 

As  William  Ellery  Channing  says:  "War  is  nothing  more  than  a 
reflection  or  image  of  the  soul.    It  is  the  fiend  within  coming  out." 

With  a  decent  respect  for  mankind  the  warring  nation  has  always 
sought  an  excuse  for  its  action,  and  not  only  has  it  nearly  always  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  the  public,  it  has  even  more  generally  succeeded 
in  deceiving  itself.  The  standing  excuse  and  justification  for  war  is 
The  Excuse  for  found  in  the  differences  which  exist  or  are  claimed 
War  to  exist  between  the  two  groups.     War  is  the  anti- 

thesis of  brotherhood — the  denial  of  its  existence.  Those  who  are  one 
in  blood  and  spirit  cannot  fight.  But  those  who  are  fundamentally 
different  are  bound  to  fight  whenever  they  come  into  contact  and  com- 
petition with  one  another.  Extermination  or  subordination  is  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  one  of  the  two  groups.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  relationships  of  man  and  animals.  War  between  the  various 
human  groups  is  inevitable  unless  the  brotherhood  of  man  can  be 
established  through  the  demonstration  or  the  achievement  of  the  unity 
of  mankind. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  there  has  been  for  ages  a  battle 
royal  on  to  disprove  and  to  prove  the  biological  unity  of  men.  The 
Biological  struggle  of  races,  leading  so  often  to  bloody  war,  has 

Likeness  almost  always  been  based  in  part  at  least  upon  a  be- 

lief in  the  essential  unlikeness  of  those  races.  Volumes  innumerable 
have  been  written  to  demonstrate  the  separate  origins  of  the  several 
racial  groups.  The  science  of  biology  has  been  summoned  to  the  stand 
to  testify  to  fundamental  differences  and  to  justify  relationships  other- 
wise essentially  unjust. 

So  long  as  these  contentions  could  be  maintained,  the  Greek  might 
Biological  with  easy  conscience  enslave  the  barbarian,  the  Gen- 

Unhkeness  tile  0ppress  the  Jew,  the  Spaniard  torture  the  Indian, 

the  American  lynch  the  African.  But  science  declines  longer  to  stand 
sponsor  for  the  atrocities  sanctioned  in  her  name.  The  biological 
unity  of  all  human  races  is  practically  conceded  today.  But  the  tents 
of  war  are  not  pulled  down.  They  are  even  advanced  to  new  and 
higher   ground,   more   difficult   to   attack   and   more   wide-spread    than 
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before.  The  old  reasoning  was  that  biologically  differing  races  were 
so  distinct  that  there  could  be  no  common  basis  of  understanding,  and 
that  therefore  the  only  solution  of  race  relations  was  the  solution 
common  to  the  animal  world,  the  appeal  to  force,  the  physical  struggle 
for  existence,  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  War  was  the  instrumentality 
of  God  for  the  development  of  races  as  well  as  of  species.  It  was  the 
ignorance  of  science  that  made  the  theory  possible,  and  that  was 
responsible  for  all  the  evil  that  followed  in  its  train. 

The  new  argument  against  the  unity  of  mankind,  against  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  against  the  possibility  of  permanent  peace  in 
Psychological  the  world,  is  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fundamental 

Differences  differences  in  the  psychologies  of  races.     The  argu- 

ment from  race  psychology  is  far  more  subtle,  and  far  more  difficult 
to  combat.  Fundamentally  it  starts  with  the  hypothesis  that  anatom- 
ical likeness  or  difference  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  thought  that 
determines.  Moreover  the  great  race  groups  have  developed  certain 
great  distinctive  modes  of  thought  which  are  unchangeable,  and  which 
make  any  two  groups  incapable  of  understanding  each  other.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  reason  out  their  differences  because  there  are 
no  fundamental  bases  of  judgment  upon  which  to  predicate  their  argu- 
ments. They  never  can  understand  each  other.  When  a  clash  comes 
arbitration  is  impossible.  The  only  possible  appeal  therefore  again  is, 
as  in  the  past,  the  appeal  to  arms.  And  war  again  rules  the  destinies 
of  the  world. 

Meredith  Townsend  tells  us  for  example  that  "something  radical, 
something  unalterable  and  indestructible,  divides  the  Asiatic  from  the 
European,  .  .  .  they  are  fenced  off  from  each  other  by  an  invisible, 
impalpable,  but  impassable  wall  as  rigid  and  inflexible  as  that  which 
divides  the  master  from  his  dog."  The  man  who  accepts  this  philoso- 
phy, the  man  who  believes  that  his  own  group  can  neither  understand 
nor  be  understood  by  another  group,  has  so  far  as  he  is  concerned 
destroyed  the  possibilities  of  rational  relationships  and  made  war  in- 
evitable. Psychological  barriers  are  more  impregnable  than  barriers 
of  anatomy  or  color.  If  European  and  Asiatic  cannot  understand  each 
other,  the  stage  is  already  set  for  a  war  far  more  terrible  than  the 
world  has  ever  yet  known.  Neither  treaties  nor  courts  of  arbitration 
can  establish  permanent  peace  between  them.  The  sense  of  justice 
through  reason  can  never  be  established.  The  bases  of  right  and 
wrong  can  never  be  the  same.  Right  to  one  will  be  wrong  to  the  other. 
The  sense  of  injustice  will  rankle  until  the  fires  of  conflict  break  out 
and  one  group  or  the  other  conquers  and  subdues  the  other. 

Unless  all  men  can  understand  each  other,  unless  all  men  can  find 
a  common  basis  for  their  reasoning  and  a  common  basis  for  their 
All  Men  Can  moral  standards,   unless  in  a  very  true  and  funda- 

Think  Alike  mental  sense  all  men  can  think  alike,  there  can  be 

no  hope  for  peace  on  earth.  Whosoever  denies  the  possibility  of  deep 
and  vital  and  complete  understanding  between  diverse  groups,  or  races, 
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or  continents,  denies  the  possibility  of  permanent  peace  and  is  himself 
a  factor  for  war.  And  the  vast  majority  of  men  today  the  world  over 
do  not  believe  that  men  can  think  and  feel  alike,  or  that  they  can 
really  understand  each  other. 

Before  we  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  philosophy  which  we 
have  just  discussed,  let  me  go  on  to  say  that  war  and  murder  are  not 
engendered  solely  by  great  differences  between  individuals  or  groups, 
imaginary  The  first  murder  was  the  murder  of  a  brother.     The 

Differences  spirit  of  war  can  easily  and  quickly  magnify  petty 

differences  into  tremendous  occasions  of  difference.  The  Great  War 
was  not  primarily  a  war  between  nations  far  apart  in  blood  or  in  pro- 
fessed ideals.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  America  were  far  more  like 
each  other  than  they  were  like  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  Upon 
the  basis  of  fundamental  likenesses  they  should  have  found  themselves 
bound  in  the  fraternal  bonds  of  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness. 
Nations  that  proclaimed  themselves  of  one  blood,  of  one  tradition,  and 
one  religion,  turned  loose  upon  each  other  the  vials  of  human  wrath 
as  never  opposing  bloods,  opposing  traditions,  opposing  religions  had 
hitherto  done.  The  principle  of  war  had  seized  upon  the  utmost  knowl- 
edge and  utmost  power  in  order  that  mutual  violence  might  wipe 
knowledge  and  power  and  blood  in  tremendous  measure  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  whole  world  will  suffer  poverty  for  generations  to  come 
because  of  the  consuming  fires  of  fratricidal  passion.  Knowledge  and 
power  were  annihilated  by  the  withering  blast  of  war. 

And  the  solemn  question  comes  clearly  to  us  all:  If  nations  so  much 
alike  as  those  of  Europe  can  engage  in  terrific  mutual  slaughter,  what 
may  we  not  expect  when  nations  vastly  different  in  appearance,  in 
traditions,  and  in  religions  come  into  contact  and  direct  competition? 
And  the  bugle  already  sounds  the  dawn  of  that  day. 

Let  us  grant  as  scientifically  proved  that  God  hath  made  of  one 
flesh  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  follows  that  blood  is  not  a  barrier 
to  brotherhood.  Men  of  every  blood  and  of  every  clime  might  be 
brothers — but  they  are  not.  Brotherhood  does  not  come  by  blood,  but 
by  adoption. 

Fundamentally,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cause  of  war  is  hatred  based 
on  unlikeness,  and  the  source  of  peace  is  love  based  on  likeness.  Ex- 
amine the  literature  of  war,  even  the  last  war,  and  see  how  each  of  the 
combatant  nations  magnifies  the  differences  of  the  two,  and  emphasizes 
the  inferior  and  ignoble  qualities  of  the  other.  He  who  would  drive 
his  own  people  to  war  can  best  achieve  his  ends  by  a  campaign  of  con- 
tempt against  their  potential  enemies.  Every  item  of  difference  be- 
comes the  sign  of  evil  and  arms  to  quicker  fight.  Once  the  lines  of 
difference  are  firmly  established  they  become  the  ramparts  of  mutual 
attack.  They  who  would  fight  deny  the  unity  of  men.  They  who 
would  establish  peace  seek  to  determine  the  essential  unity  of  man- 
kind. 
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For  truth's  sake  let  us  pause  long  enough  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  essential  unity  not  complete  identity  that  we  are  discussing. 
Unity  Not  Men  may  differ  in  stature  by  seventy-five  per  cent,  or 

identity  run  a]m0st  the  prismatic  scale  in  color  and  still  be 

(as  they  are)  physically  and  organically  essentially  one.  Their  unity 
is  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Every  prismatic  color  is  a  part  of  the  all- 
inclusive  light  which  resembles  no  one  of  them.  Each  color  is  light 
deprived  of  part  of  its  elements.  Each  race  is  a  part  of  humanity  re- 
fracted by  its  environment  into  something  striking  and  beautiful,  but 
in  a  sense  not  complete.  Unity  in  nature  is  found  in  origin  or  in 
goal.  Men  will  find  their  unity  either  in  a  common  origin  or  in  a 
common  goal.  Essential  unity  must  be  made  manifest  among  men  or 
peace  is  impossible. 

Brotherhood  among  men  is  dependent  upon  unity  of  blood,  unity  of 

mind,  and  unity  of  spirit.    Unity  of  blood  is  acknowl- 

Brotherhood  ,       ,       TT    .,         „        .     ,    .       ,.         ,     ,       TT    .,  „         ... 

edged.     Unity  of  mind  is  disputed.     Unity  of  spirit 

is  to  be  achieved. 

I  make  bold  here  to  say  that  world-wide  unity  of  mind  does  not 
World-Wide  exist,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  hope  for  perma- 

Unity?  nent  peace.     I   go  still  further  and  state  my  belief 

that  the  great  mass  of  people  in  every  race  deny,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  possibility  of  a  common  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  I  state  my  belief  that  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  the  United  States,  in  Tennessee,  in  Nashville,  and  probably  in  this 
audience,  do  not  believe  that  all  men  can  think  alike.  And  the  world 
is  growing  smaller  almost  every  hour.  The  people  living  beyond  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  are  becoming  our  close  neighbors.  Con- 
tacts and  competition  increase  as  the  days  go  by.  Conflict,  deadly 
war,  and  annihilations  of  vast  populations  are  as  inevitable  as  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  unless  the  most  diverse  peoples  can 
quickly  learn  to  think  alike,  and  to  believe  that  all  men  in  their 
triune  constitution  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  are  essentially  one. 

Brotherhood  is  not  of  blood,  nor  of  knowledge,  but  of  the  spirit. 
Brotherhood  of  When  men  are  one,  peace  has  come.  But  men  are 
the  Spirit  not  one  today.    The  force  that  intermittently  prevails 

in  every  land  on  God's  green  earth  today,  the  force  that  intermittently 
dominates  in  every  Commencement  audience  in  this  fair  land  of  ours 
in  these  bright  days  of  sparkling  hopes,  is  the  force  that  has  bathed 
the  world  in  blood  thus  far,  is  the  force  that  is  driving  the  nations 
and  the  peoples  on  today  to  that  cosmic  disaster  which  words  cannot 
picture,  nor  imagination  in  any  adequate  way  suggest. 

The  force,  then,  that  can  transform  the  world  from  a  state  of  war 
to  a  state  of  peace,  the  only  force  that  can  save  from  future  satanic 
disaster,  is  the  force  that  first  must  transform  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  message  I  would  bring  you  today  is  this:  The  only  hope  for 
the  world  in  the  years  ahead,  as  for  the  individual,  lies  in  the  ac- 
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The  Only  Hope  ceptance  of  the  principle  of  peace.  War  finds  its 
for  Peace  geat  in  tlie  individual  heart.     War  will  prevail  and 

increase  in  its  scourging  power  so  long  as  man  continues  to  hate  his 
brother.  All  the  lawyers,  all  the  statesmen,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the 
organizations  of  all  the  world  cannot  avail  to  establish  justice  or  to 
maintain  peace,  so  long  as  the  principle  of  war  be  not  cast  out — so  long 
as  hatred  of  another  is  found  in  the  heart  of  man — so  long  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  peace  is  not  accepted  by  you  and  me  and  all  the  world.  The 
message  I  would  bring  you  today  is  that  the  hope  of  the  world,  the 
hope  of  the  individual,  the  hope  of  peace  lies  in  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  namely,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  peace  as  found 
in  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The   Prince   of  Today  I  am  not  discussing  the  divinity  or  human- 

Peace  ity   of   Jesus   Christ.     WThether   you   accept   him   as 

God  or  man,  as  the  only  incarnation  of  the  principle  of  peace,  or  as 
one  of  many  such  incarnations,  I  bring  you  the  inescapable  challenge 
of  your  belief  in  his  principle  or  in  his  personality. 

Why  does  Christ  challenge  us  as  the  Prince  of  Peace?  How  does 
he  bring  unity  and  peace  to  men?  To  these  questions  our  text  gives 
the  answer.  "We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
The  Basis  of  They  who  see  Christ  as  he  really  is,  will  become  like 

Unity  him.    Because  they  see  him  as  he  really  is,  they  shall 

become  like  him.  And  it  is  no  violence  to  the  text  to  make  it  read, 
"We  shall  be  like  him,  when  we  shall  see  him  as  he  really  is." 

How  many  of  us  here  today  are  willing  to  see  Christ  as  he  really 
is?  The  world  has  always  had  to  be  reminded  that  it  was  not  the 
gospel  nor  the  personality  of  Paul  or  Cephas  that  counted.  From  the 
beginning  men  have  tended  to  make  God  over  into  their  own  image, 
The  Imaginary  instead  of  turning  themselves  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ  God.    Millions  today  see  God  only  through  Methodist 

or  Baptist  or  Congregational  or  other  denominational  glasses,  and  he 
looks  very  different  to  them  all.  But  personal  glasses  are  even  worse 
than  denominational  glasses.  The  Christ  we  too  often  see  is  a  Christ 
that  justifies  our  ambitions  and  soothes  our  conscience  in  all  our  pro- 
fessions of  public  unselfishness  and  our  practice  of  private  selfishness. 
The  Christ  of  Germany  could  not  have  been  the  Christ  of  France  in 
the  great  war. 

The  unity  and  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  served  by  those  who 
fly  the  flag  and  speak  the  name  of  Christ,  but  who  do  not  see  him  in 
his  real  character.  The  Chinaman  who  makes  his  final  plea  in  the 
statement  that  if  Christianity  fails  then  the  Chinese  will  depend  on 
their  good  red.  blood,  or  who  says  that  if  he  must  choose  between 
China  and  Christianity,  he  will  choose  China,  puts  himself  in  the 
position  of  exploiting  Christ  for  the  sake  of  China,  rather  than  of 
trusting  Christ  for  China.  He  who  would  make  the  church  of  Christ 
an  engine  for  the  securing  of  political  rights  rather  than  character 
values,  is  seeking  not  the  unity  but  the  dis-unity  of  humanity;  he  does 
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not  see  the  Christ  that  was  and  is.  When  Christ  is  as  diverse  as  are 
the  groups  that  proclaim  him,  Christ  becomes  the  name  under  which 
nations  shall  seek  to  annihilate  each  other.  Only  as  the  nations  see 
him  as  he  is  will  they  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  peace.  A  religion 
that  serves  first  the  cause  of  nation  or  race  or  continent  is  not  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  nation  that  does  not  want  to  invite  the  Nine- 
vites  to  repent  and  be  saved  will  always  be  a  Jonah  ready  to  be  swal- 
lowed up.  Christianity  is  the  religion  not  only  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  but  also  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  postulates  brotherhood 
not  merely  or  chiefly  upon  the  creative  power  of  God  in  the  origin  of 
man,  but  chiefly  upon  the  re-creative  power  of  God  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  mind  of  man.  True  brotherhood  is  not  by  blood,  but  by 
adoption.  Descent  from  Abraham  or  from  Adam  does  not  suffice.  But 
God  can  raise  up  sons  out  of  all  the  races  of  man;  hearts  that  are 
now  as  stone  may  feel  the  warmth  of  brotherhood  for  men  of  every 
hue  and  clime  and  occupation.  The  unity  of  man  is  found  not  in 
origin  or  blood  or  intellect  or  history  or  the  past,  but  in  destiny  and 
spirit  and  the  future.  Our  present  is  determined  not  by  our  past,  but 
by  what  we  are  to  be.  When  men  are  alike  in  spirit  and  in  love  seek 
a  common  goal,  the  truce  of  God  will  have  passed  into  lasting  peace  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  The  face  that  we  adore  shall  be  one 
face.  And  when  all  have  come  by  adoration  into  the  likeness  of  one, 
all  shall  be  alike;  war  will  be  impossible  and  peace 

Shall  "stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more." 

Our  quest,  then,  for  the  basis  of  peace  has  led  us  to  see  that  it  can 

come  only  when  universal  brotherhood  shall  be  achieved  through  the 

vision  of  Jesus  Christ.     Who  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  how  shall  we  see 

him?     His  life  and  character  are  described  in  the   Book.     They  are 

made  known  through  experience  and  prayer. 

Isaiah  found  the  people  as  unwilling  to  see  Christ 
The  Real  Christ  .  .     ,.  ,,  ,     ,  __ 

in  his  time  as  they  are  today.     The  world  must  see 

him  alike,  and  they  must  see  him  as  he  is,  if  the  world  is  to  be  saved. 
It  is  Isaiah  who  cries  out,  "Who  hath  believed  our  report?  And  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?"  "He  shall  sprinkle  many 
nations;  the  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him:  for  that  which 
had  not  been  told  them  shall  they  see;  and  that  which  they  had  not 
heard  shall  they  consider  or  understand."  "His  visage  was  marred 
more  than  any  man  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men."  "He 
hath  no  form  nor  comeliness;  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of 
men;  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

By  his  life  and  example  he  taught  the  world  that  the  blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  they  that  mourn,  the  meek,  those  who  hunger  for 
righteousness,  who  are  merciful  and  pure,  the  peace  makers  (the  chil- 
dren of  God  and  brothers  all),  and  those  who  are  persecuted  for  right- 
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eousness'  sake.  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised 
for  our  iniquities.  Oppressed  and  afflicted  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 
He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  and  made  his  grave  with 
the  wicked. 

This  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  shall  be  like  him  when  we  shall  con- 
sent to  see  him  as  he  is.  Unselfish,  gentle,  good,  helpful,  believer  in 
the  triumph  of  truth,  lover  of  the  worst  of  men,  forgiver  of  those  wh6 
misjudged,  mistreated,  and  crucified  him,  void  of  personal  ambition, 
indifferent  to  earthly  power,  incapable  of  bitterness  or  hatred,  beyond 
the  power  of  malevolence,  misfortune,  and  death.  He  ruled  the  uni- 
verse because  his  only  protection  was  truth  and  his  only  concern 
fidelity. 

In  the  Sermon  of  the  Kingdom  with  which  you  are  so  familiar  he 
lays  down  the  crucial  element  of  his  own  character  and  the  principle 
of  world-wide  peace: 

Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  "Thou  shalt  "love  thy  neighbor, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

And  this  is  the  condition  set  for  peace  on  earth — the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  sonship  of  man,  and  the  brotherhood  by  adoption  of  the  sons 
of  God — unity  through  that  vision  of  Christ  which  makes  men  like 
unto  him.  The  divinity  in  man  responds  of  necessity  when  the  real 
Christ  is  seen.  But  the  human  eye  is  so  frequently  unwilling  to  see. 
How  long  must  it  be  before  the  world  will  look  to  see  him  as  he  is  for 
the  salvation  of  their  lives  and  the  peace  of  the  world — see  him  sO 
that  they  of  the  world  shall  be  like  him  and  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  peace. 

Not  long  since  two  lonely  men  on  a  distant  Nebraska  farm  sat 
listening  through  the  night,  listening  through  the  majestic  silences  of 
space  for  a  wireless  message  from  the  possible  souls  on  the  planet 
Mars.  The  most  powerful  instruments  known  to  science  were  ready  to 
catch  the  slightest  sound  and  bring  it  to  their  ears.  What  a  triumph 
it  would  have  been  if  but  the  single  word  "brother"  had  been  heard. 
But  even  the  seemingly  vain  attempt  to  speak  to  an  unknown  soul 
millions  of  miles  away  was  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  man  which  can- 
not be  overestimated.  How  much  greater  the  triumph  and  how  much 
more  valuable  the  result  when  man  can  see  the  invisible  God  and 
pattern  himself  after  the  divine  image. 

Christ  in  his  Sermon  of  the  Kingdom  tells  us  how  men  can  see  and 
know  God  through  prayer,  for  prayer  is  not  words,  nor  essentially 
requests,  but  wireless  sight  of  the  invisible  God.  Consider  for  a 
moment  a  brief  interpretation  of  the  prayer  which  he  gave  us.  Did 
he  not  tell  us?  Your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of, 
before  ye  ask  him.     After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye: 
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The   Prayer  of  Our  Father,   we   would   see   thee   as   thou   art  in 

the  Kingdom  heaven.      Sacred   to   us   be   thy  name.     Give   us   the 

vision  of  thy  kingdom  come,  with  thy  will  done  here  and  now  as  it  is 
in  heaven  above.  Give  us  the  strength  to  serve,  and  receive  us  all 
into  the  kingdom  where  none  may  come  save  those  who  love  and  for- 
give their  enemies.  For  thine  alone  is  dominion  and  power  and  glory 
throughout  time  and  eternity. 

The  whole  prayer  is  a  prayer  for  preparation  to  see  both  the  king- 
dom and  the  king,  in  order  that  by  sight  we  might  be  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  the  king. 

The  Kingdom  of  The  vision  of  peace  is  the  vision  of  the  kingdom 

Peace  of  heaven.     It  is  the  vision  of  the  heart  set  free  from 

hatred  and  filled  with  love.  The  vision  of  men  made  brothers  in  the 
achievement  of  likeness  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  man  of  sorrows, 
the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings. 

"Lord,  bid  war's  trumpet  cease; 
Fold  the  whole  earth  in  peace 

Under  thy  wings 
Make  all  thy  nations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath  thy  sun, 
Till  thou  shalt  reign  alone 

Great  King  of  kings." 

— 0.  W.  Holmes. 

"Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 

— Tennyson. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Class  of  1920:    . 

How  shall  I  personalize  the  message  of  the  day  to  you?  You  are 
soon  to  pass  out  the  door  of  Fisk  University  and  pass  at  the  same 
time  out  of  the  present  into  the  future.  If  there  be  added  realities 
beyond  our  walls  they  shall  be  yours,  if  there  be  greater  freedom,  it 
shall  be  yours,  and  if  there  be  greater  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties you  will  meet  them. 

You  have  lived  these  several  years  in  the  land  of  ideals.  You  must 
have  dreamed  many  a  dream  and  thrilled  with  many  a  vision.  Great 
desires  have  seized  upon  you,  desires  for  yourself  and  desires  for  the 
world.  But  out  of  your  studies  and  out  of  your  experiences  and  out 
of  your  musings  no  vision  can  have  shone  so  bright  on  the  horizon  of 
hope  as  the  vision  of  peace.  Everyone  of  you  is  a  professed  follower 
of  him  who  so  lived  the  principle  that  he  is  known  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Do  you  really  think  of  him  as  such? 

Some  of  you  have  been  in  the  hell  of  war;  all  of  you  have  lived 
through  the  period  of  war — that  period  which  will  long  divide  the 
past  from  the  present,  the  old  from  the  new.  Against  that  black 
background  does  not  the  golden  day  of  peace  shine  with  a  glory  and 
an  appeal  which  imagination  alone  could  not  supply? 
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What  will  you  do?  See  the  picture  of  war's  destruction  and  the 
picture  of  happy  peace,  and  pass  on?  Or  will  you  play  the  hero's  part 
and  enroll  in  the  army  of  war  or  in  the  army  of  peace?  Which  army 
will  you  choose? 

You  alone  may  not  be  able  to  decide  the  battle  of  the  two  opposing 
forces,  and  yet  some  one  of  you  may  cast  the  decisive  vote.  But  the 
glory  of  the  victory  of  peace  will  be  yours  if  you  enroll  completely 
under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  condemnation  for  the 
shame  of  war's  dominion  will  be  yours  if  you  receive  into  your  heart 
the  principles  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  important  ideas  to  keep  clearly  before  us  is  that 
even  the  details  of  our  lives  and  even  more  the  musings  of  our  hearts 
are  big  with  destiny  for  the  world.  Are  you  not  thrilled  to  think  that 
the  issues  of  the  universe  are  fought  to  a  finish  in  your  heart  and  mine? 

The  world  is  driving  hard  toward  greater  catastrophes  of  war.  It 
will  take  clear  thinking  and  heroic  conviction  to  check  the  hosts  of 
war,  and  to  abide  in  the  tents  of  peace.  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war"  is  an  injunction  not  to  be  compared  with  "In  time  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  peace."  When  the  flood-gates  of  passion  are  raised  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  of  peace  is  lost  or  heard  in  vain.  Now  is  the  day  of 
salvation. 

The  Christian  world  must  decide  soon  (if  the  Christian  world  of 
today  is  to  live)  whether  it  believes  in  Christ  as  he  is  represented  in 
the  Book,  and  especially  as  he  is  represented  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  A  divided  church  is  a  defeated 
church. 

This  question  you  cannot  escape.  This  question  you  must  answer. 
Every  thought  and  word  and  act  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  Do  you 
really  believe  in  the  Christ  of  history?  Do  you  accept  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom?  0,  I  adjure  you  to  accept  right  now  the  final  test,  Love 
thine  enemy.  Open  your  heart  to  the  man  farthest  away,  the  man 
most  unlike  you,  the  man  who  despitefully  uses  you.  Welcome -every 
sign  of  reciprocal  interest  on  his  part.  This  is  the  message  of  the 
Christ  of  the  Book.  Is  it  a  hard  message?  Did  Christ  accept  it  for 
himself? 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  war  there  came  a  great  development  of 
peace.  President  King  of  Oberlin  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  in 
one  way  or  another  practically  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the 
globe  was  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Never  before  had  co- 
operation on  such  a  gigantic  scale  been  seen,  or  scarcely  conceived.  A 
great  vision,  a  great  common  ideal  had  seized  upon  the  world  and 
fused  it  into  a  cooperative  commonwealth.  It  was  the  temporary 
vision  of  peace.  With  the  signing  of  peace,  peace  itself  almost  ceased 
to  be.  How  shall  we  restore  cooperation?  How  shall  we  restore 
peace?  Through  the  vision  of  a  glorious  hope,  through  the  vision  of  a 
common  ideal,  through  the  practice  of  a  common  sacrifice! 
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Man  is  glorified  and  made  divine  only  as  he  ceases  to  fight  for  self, 
and  gives  himself  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

It  is  President  King  again  who  tells  the  story  of  the  young  man 
coming  into  his  office  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  to  talk  for  a  moment 
ere  he  starts  for  the  front.  He  does  not  expect  to  return,  but  to  lay 
down  his  life  a  sacrifice  for  many.  Is  he  sad  and  depressed?  Nay,  he 
is  thrilled  with  joy,  triumphant  in  the  opportunity  that  is  his  to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  ideal  for  which  he  fights. 

He  was  one  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  yea  millions.  And  they  who 
died  and  they  who  were  willing  to  die  found  in  their  great  common 
ideal  the  brotherhood  that  made  as  one  the  sons  of  every  race  from 
every  continent  under  the  sun.  The  Prince  of  Peace  led  his  hosts  even 
on  the  fields  of  diabolic  battle. 

The  Great  War  is  over.  Can  we  not  find  the  great  ideal  that  will 
still  hold  men  together,  that  will  make  them  brothers  all?  I  beseech 
of  you,  O  Seniors,  search  your  hearts,  open  your  eyes,  and  see  the 
great  vision  that  shall  give  significance  to  your  own  lives,  that  shall 
unify  the  races  of  men,  and  establish  peace  forever  on  this  globe. 

I  ask  you  this  morning  to  rise  out  of  yourselves  and  grapple  with 
the  biggest  problem  which  the  world  is  to  face  in  your  generation.  I 
ask  you  to  see  it  in  the  light  of  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  to  solve 
it  first  in  your  own  heart  and  then  in  every  place  your  influence  shall 
reach.  It  is  the  challenge  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Accept  the  chal- 
lenge. Let  the  mind  of  Christ  be  in  you.  Follow  in  his  footsteps  and 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding  shall  remain  and  abide 
with  you  forever  and  forever. 
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A  Most  Gratifying  Anniversary 
Program 

April  4 — May  27,  1920 

Fisk's  school  year,  1919-1920,  has  just  closed  with  a  kind  of  com- 
pleteness of  detail  and  a  marked  success  which  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  University  and  those  who  have  witnessed  all  of  the  exercises. 

The  Calendar  of  Events  of  the  Anniversary  Program  follows: 

Annual  Concert  of  Mozart  Society 
Sunday  Evening,  April  4 

Anniversary  of  Literary  Societies 

Friday  Evening,  April  16 

Recital  of  Department  of  Music 

Friday,  May  14,  8:00  p.m. 

Missionary  Sermon 

Sunday,  May  16,  11:00  a.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Hounshell 

Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Sunday,  May  23,  11:00  a.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

President  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie 

Memorial  Exercises  for  the  late  Rev.  Br.  George  W.  Moore 

Sunday,  May  23,  7:00  p.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Training  School  Exercises 

Monday,  May  24,  6:30  p.m. 

Last  Senior  Chapel 

Tuesday,  May  25,  9:45  a.m. 

Fisk'  Pageant 

Tuesday,  May  25,  4:00  p.m.,  Campus 

College  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 

Wednesday,  May  26,  2:00  p.m.,  Jubilee  Grounds 

Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  Association 

Wednesday,  May  26,  3:30  p.m.,  Jubilee  Parlors 

Anniversary  of  Alumni  Association 

Wednesday,  May  26,  8:00  p.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

President's  Reception 

Wednesday,  May  26,  9:30  p.m.,  President's  House 

Student-Alumni  Chapel 
Thursday,  May  27,  9:45  a.m.,  Livingstone  Chapel 


Commencement  Exercises 
Thursday,  May  27,  8:00  p.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 
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The  Old   Bell  and   Bell  Tower. 

Although  electric  bells  are  in  use  at 
Pisk,  the  old  bell  shown  here  is  one  of 
the  instiutions  at  Fisk,  and  summons  the 
University   to   Commencement   exercises. 


Concert  of  Mozart  Society 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Mozart  Society  was  an  Easter  cantata — 
"Christ  the  Victor" — by  Dudley  Buck.  This  cantata  begins  with  the 
night  of  Good  Friday  and  carries  the  story  through  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension.  Miss  Myrtle  E.  Wiggins  was  the  soprano  soloist; 
Miss  Eloise  Uggams,  the  contralto.  The  tenor  and  baritone  solos  were 
taken  by  Prof.  John  W.  Work  and  Mr.  Ludie  D.  Collins,  respectively. 
The  Director,  Miss  Mary  E.  Helman,  showed  to  splendid  advantage 
during  the  evening;  and  no  one  ever  sits  in  Memorial  Chapel  and 
listens  to  the  great  pipe  organ  there,  presided  over  by  Miss  Alice  M. 
Grass,  without  being  thrilled,  just  as  Miss  Grass  thrilled  the  audience 
at  this  concert.  The  cantata  was  a  musical  success,  in  its  solos-  and 
duets  as  well  as  its  ensemble  work. 

In  the  same  way  the  annual  public  recital  of  the  Department  of 
Music  was  one  of  the  musical  treats  of  the  year.  The  Department  is 
always  generous  in  its  offerings  on  this  occasion,  and  there  was  no 
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exception  to  the  rule  this  year.  In  addition  to  all  of  its  other  fine 
qualities,  the  program  introduced  one  vocal  solo  written  by  one  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Department — Miss  Dorothy  L.  Sims — and  sung  by  Miss 
Wiggins.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  an  exercise  presented  later 
which  was  one  of  the  sensations  and  delights  of  the  year — a  concert  of 
original  productions  by  students. 

Musical  Surprises 

The  month  of  May  was  full  of  surprises  from  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. Aside  from  the  very  pleasing  children's  recital,  the  piano  re- 
cital by  Miss  Clara. Belle  Stevens  and  the  organ  recital  by  Miss  Edna 
Leona  Bruner — all  of  them  fine  in  every  respect — the-  Department  of 
Music  surprised  the  entire  University  by  giving  on  May  18  a  concert 
"not  down  on  the  program" — "A  Recital  of  Original  Compositions  by 
the  Advanced  Theory  Class."  These  were  numbers  written,  set  to 
music,  sung,  and  played  by  music  students.  In  some  cases  a  student 
played  his  own  composition,  or  sang  it,  or  played  one  written  by  an- 
other student,  or  sang  or  played  the  music  that  had  been  provided  by 
another  student  for  words  already  well  known  as  in  the  case  of  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar." 

The  audience  assembled  in  frendly  and  kindly  politeness  because 
it  was  the  friend  of  the  young  musicians  and  their  teachers.  But 
while  it  expected  nothing  poor,  it  most  certainly  did  not  assemble  with 
any  thought  that  it  would  sit  dumb  with  astonishment,  listening  to 
music  that  set  the  audience  by  the  ears  and  stirred  the  hearers  to  real 
enthusiasm.  No  noise  had  been  made  about  the  exercises,  and  the 
University  was  taken  off  its  feet  by  what  it  heard.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Bourree    M.  H.  Rowan 

Steal  Away  M.  E.  Campbell 

Eloise  C.  Uggams 
I  Will  Pray  D.  L.  Sims 

Myrtle  E.  Wiggins 

Valse  de  Ballet N.  Baker 

Dans  les  bois D.  L.  Sims 

Night K.  A.  Oliver 

Kathlyn  A.  Oliver 

Rondino    M.   H.   Smith 

A  Prayer   N.  Baker 

Kathlyn  A.  Oliver 

Nocturne    K.  A.   Oliver 

The  Sum   M .  H.  Rowan 

Eloise  C.  Uggams 

Orientale  Serenade M.  E.  Campbell 

Crossing  the  Bar M.  H.  Smith 

Myrtle  E.  Wiggins 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  numbers  were  the  best,  neverthe- 
less, no  one  is  likely  to  be  offended  if  it  is  said  that  "Dans  les  bois",  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Sims;  "The  Sum",  by  Miss  Herminone  Rowan; 
"Rondino",  by  Miss  Maude  Smith;  and  Miss  Smith's  music  for  "Cross- 
ing the  Bar"  simply  astounded  the  audience.  The  whole  group  of 
students  were  almost  smothered  with  appreciation  and  encouragement 
when  the  recital  was  over.  Their  original  exercises  had  proved  to  be 
the  "something  new  under  the  sun"  in  our  music  life.  Their  teacher — 
Miss  Edna  Leona  Bruner — was  made  to  know  how  pleased  the  school 
was  with  her  work  for  these  young  women;  and  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  expressed  their  pride  in  discovering  an  unsuspected  talent  in  the 
young  people  studying  music  here.  Miss  Helman,  the  principal  of  the 
Department,  who  has  been  so  anxious  to  give  the  students  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  develop  their  talents,  seemed  overwhelmed  by 
reason  of  the  great  ovation  given  the  students,  their  immediate  in- 
structor in  the  theory  of  music,  and  the  whole  music  faculty. 

Miss  Uggams'  Song  Recital 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Department  of  Music  presented  Miss 
Eloise  Colcolough  Uggams  in  a  song  recital  on  May  22.  Miss  Maude 
H.  Smith  assisted  as  accompanist. 

_  Miss  Uggams  has  long  been  a  favorite  vocal  soloist  at  Fisk — a 
favorite  not  only  because  of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  her  voice,  but 
as  well  because  of  her  genial  and  pleasing  manner.  Last  year  she  sang 
with  the  Fisk  Singers  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  interest  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  a  thoughtful  decision,  therefore,  which  permitted  the 
University  to  hear  her  in  a  final  recital,  since  she  does  not  return  to 
Fisk  again.  Her  program  was  generous  and  varied,  and  she  did  not 
fail  to  include  in  it  two  numbers  the  music  to  which  had  been  set  by 
her  accompanist  and  Miss  Rowan,  respectively.  This  recital  and  the 
one  mentioned  above  have  been  more  than  pleasant  surprises — they 
have  stimulated  interest  in  our  deservedly  popular  Department  of 
Music. 

Anniversary  of  Literary  Clubs 

Prof.  J.  T.  Cook  opened  the  exercises  of  the  Literary  Clubs  with 
prayer,  F.  S.  K.  Whittaker,  president  of  the  Dunbar  Club,  presiding 
and  making  the  opening  remarks.  Miss  Hermione  Rowan  (Harmonia 
Club)  played  a  piano  solo,  "I  Stood  Tiptoe  on  a  Little  Hill."  She  was 
followed  by  a  representative  of  the  Excelsior  Club — C.  V.  Kelley — 
discussing  "Forward,  March!"  And  Miss  Carrie  Booker  (D.  L.  V.) 
who  paid  a  high  tribute  to  oratory.  Here  Miss  Eloise  C.  Uggams 
(Harmonia)  sang  "By  the  Fire,"  as  only  she  can  sing  it.  In  point  of 
moral  earnestness,  no  speaker  of  the  evening  went  beyond  Mannie  Z. 
Owen,  of  the  Extempo  Club,  who  spoke  on  "Trained  Christian  Leaders." 
The  work  of  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  was  very  sympathetically  in- 
terpreted by  Miss  Sallie  Ellison,  representing  the  Shaw  Service  Club, 
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Miss  Maude  Smith,  quiet,  unostentatious,  but  very  capable,  rendered  a 
very  pleasing  piano  solo  from  MacDowell.  The  Decagynians  were 
represented  by  Miss  Mayme  Taylor  in  a  feeling  sketch,  "A  Hunting  of 
the  Deer."  The  Union  Literary  Society  sent  Mr.  G.  D.  Holloway  to 
discuss  very  carefully  "Student  Self-government."  Miss  Sonoma  C. 
Talley,  always  at  home  at  the  piano,  played  here  a  solo  by  Ole  Olesen. 
She  was  followed  by  Miss  Otelia  Shields,  of  the  Tanner  Art  Club,  in 
an  interpretation  of  the  subject,  "The  Divine  in  Art."  Miss  Shields 
is  very  pleasing  in  her  recitations,  and  gave  much  delight  to  the  audi- 
ence. Earl  A.  Williams,  voice  ringing  and  manner  confident,  repre- 
sented the  Dunbar  Club  in  an  oration,  "A  Broader  Usefulness,"  and 
the  Excelsior  Male  Quartet  closed  the  delightful  program  with  the 
selection,  "On  the  Road  to  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

Baccalaureate  and  Missionary  Sermons. 

There  was  no  mistake  made  in  calling  the  Missionary  Sermon  a 
missionary  sermon.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Hounshell  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  missions  in  a  way  that  laid  the  call  of  the  unsaved,  the  unhealed, 
at  the  door  of  every  person  in  the  Chapel.  The  sermon  had  additional 
power  because  the  man  himself  had  been  a  missionary  for  the  Cross 
in  the  foreign  field.  His  message  burned  into  the  memory  of  the 
thoughtful. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon — "The  Vision  of  Peace" — by  President 
McKenzie  was  on  the  same  high  plane  on  which  he  hjas  pitched  each 
one  of  these  sermons.  There  is  always  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  hearers  to  have  the  sermon  appear  in  printed  form.  It  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  journal. 

Memorial  Services  for  Dr.  Moore 

The  usual  President's  Hour  was  set  aside  on  Sunday  night,  May 
23,  for  memorial  services  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Moore.  President  McKenzie  presided.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Moore 
were  the  only  relatives  who  could  be  present. 

The  school  sang  "How  Firm  a  Foundation" — the  song  Dr.  Moore 
loved  so  well;  and  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow  read  the  Scripture  lesson  and 
briefly  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  type  of  Christian  Dr.  Moore  was,  and 
to  the  beauty  of  his  life.  Here  the  Mozart  Society  sang  "Souls  of  the 
Righteous,"  and  Mr.  Fisher  offered  a  prayer.  Paying  his  own  brief 
tribute  to  Dr.  Moore's  memory,  President  McKenzie  introduced  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  N.  DeBerry  as  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  Dr.  De- 
Berry  spoke  of  Dr.  Moore's  optimism,  his  gentle  character,  of  his 
ability  to  "mix"  easily  with  and  therefore  influence  men;  and  he  told 
of  the  broad  service  of  counsel  and  encouragement  which  the  deceased 
had  given  him  without  stint;  and  of  what  Dr.  Moore's  life  had  meant 
to  the  cause  of  missions  and  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  country. 
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Dr.  DeBerry  was  followed  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier,  a  trustee  of  Fisk 
who  had  served  with  Dr.  Moore  and  had  known  him  through  a  long 
period  of  years.  His  tribute  to  his  departed  comrade  and  friend  was 
beautiful  and  touching. 

As  usual,  the  Training  School  exercises  were  extremely  interesting. 
Because  of  rain  they  were  postponed  from  Monday  evening  to  Tuesday 
at  the  same  hour.  The  dances,  drills,  and  Maypole  exercises  were  very 
pleasing.  At  the  last  Senior  Chapel,  Dr.  McKenzie  talked  to  the 
Seniors  on  ways  of  judging  the  really  well-educated  man. 

Fisk  Pageant 

The  Department  of  English  set  for  itself  this  year  the  task  of 
depicting  the  early  history  of  Fisk  University  in  pageant  form.  The 
immediate  work  of  writing  the  play  and  drilling  the  students  for  their 
parts  was  undertaken  by  Miss.  Lillian  E.  Cashin.  Since  Professor 
Dora  A.  Scribner  has  written  elsewhere  a  description  of  the  pageant 
for  the  News,  no  further  comment  needs  to  be  made  here. 

The  Seniors  held  their  Class  Day  Exercises  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  May 
26,  on  Jubilee  Campus.     Their  program  and  officers  follow: 

Junior-Senior  Procession 

Burning  of  Books Alline  Miller 

Class  History   Sonoma  Carolyn  Talley 

Class  Statistics  Veola  Thelma  Dolphie 

Class  Song  Carrie  Lee  Alice  Booker 

Class  Prophecy    Mayme  Merchant  Upshaw 

Class  Poem   Carrie  Lee  Alice  Booker 

Tree  Oration Virginia  Elizabeth  Haskins 

Class  Will William  Sherman  Cannon,  Jr. 


Officers  of  the  Class 

William  Sherman  Cannon,  Jr President 

Camille  Carroll  Levy   Vice-President 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Haskins    Secretary 

Quinn  Frank  Montgomery    Treasurer 

Class  Motto: 
Never  Cease -Until  You  Conquer 

Class  Colors: 
Crimson  and  Black 

Class  Flower: 
Pink  Carnation 
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Renaissance  of  Alumni  Interest 

The  alumni  meetings  this  year  were  marked  by  militant  enthusi- 
asm for  Fisk  University  and  the  President — Dr.  McKenzie — who  is 
bringing  so  many  worth-while  things  to  pass.  At  the  business  meeting 
of  the  alumni  association,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  giving 
greater  material  aid  to  Fisk  were  insisted  on,  and  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Dr.  J.  R.  Levy,  Chairman;  S.  M.  Kendrick,  Secretary;  Dr.  W. 
N.  DeBerry;  Mrs.  P.  R.  Burrus;  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  White  was  appointed 
to  work  out  the  details  of  a  plan  to  effect  the  desired  result. 

The  association  elected  as  its  new  officers  the  following  persons: 
President,  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Brumfield; 
Secretary,  Miss  Lena  T.  Jackson;   and  Treasurer,  Miss  Emma  Terry. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  night  the  association  celebrated  its 
thirty-ninth  anniversary,  Rev.  William  L.  Cash  delivering  the  alumni 
address  on  the  subject,  "The  Ultimate  Goal,"  a  thoughtful  and  helpful 
body  of  ideals.  The  whole  program — creditable  in  every  respect — was 
as  follows: 

THIRTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF   THE   ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 
8:00  p.m.,  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Alumni  Association  Motto: 
Fidelitas  Almae  Matri  et  inter  nos  Unitas 

Piano  Solo — Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair. Nevin 

Clara  B.  Stevens,  Music  '18 
Daughter  of  Dr.  Matthew  Elliott  Stevens,  '89 . 

Prayer 
Rev.  Scott  W.  Crosthwait,  T.  '09 

President's  Report  from  the  Association 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Brumfield,  '09 

Nashville 

Song — The  Joy  of  Spring Woodman 

Myrtle  E.  Wiggins 

Address 

Rev.  Willim  Levi  Cash,  '02 

Pastor  First  Congregational  Church 

Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Organ  Solo — Cantilene  Nuptiale   Dubois 

Maude  H.  Smith,  '19 

President's  Reception 

9:30  p.m. 

President's  House 
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It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  Music  Alumni  presented  a  beautiful 
watch  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Grass  as  a  token  of  their  love  for  her.  Details 
of  the  gift  will  be  found  under  the  Alumni  Department. 

The  President's  reception  was  this  time,  as  in  other  years,  an  en- 
joyable affair,  given  as  it  is  in  honor  of  the  graduates  and  to  promote 
good  fellowship. 

Student-Alumni  Chapel 

A  very  interesting  cross-section  of  alumni  views  and  opinion  was 
exhibited  in  the  talks  made  at  the  Student-Alumni  Chapel,  the  hour  at 
which  graduates  of  the  school  meet  in  the  morning  chapel  exercis'es 
and  talk  informal  before  the  whole  school. 

Mr.  Swan  M.  Kendrick,  '09,  led  the  series  of  talks  by  expressing  his 
interest  and  pleasure  in  class  reunions.  He  thoroughly  believes  in 
these,  and  no  one  forgot  that  his  subject  was  class  reunions,  either. 
Dr.  T.  C.  Brock,  '09,  brought  back  the  lesson  which  so  many  graduates 
learn,  i.  e.,  that  whatever  one's  dreams,  the  majority  of  one's  tasks 
after  school  days  will  consist  in  the  doing  of  ordinary  things;  but  these 
must  be  done  well.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Dr.  Brock 
has  come  to  success  in  the  following  of  this  philosophy.  Dr.  Monroe 
Patterson,  '09,  was  also  a  believer  in  reunions,  and  for  that  reason  had 
agreed  to  let  Mr.  Kendrick  talk.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the  renewed  in- 
terest in  Fisk  which  was  certain  to  manifest  itself  later.  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Egester,  '08,  has  spent  all -of  her  time  since  graduation  as  a  teacher  in 
the  High  School  at  Pauducah,  Ky.,  where  she  has  tried  to  pass  the 
Fisk  spirit  on  to  her  students.  She  was  pleased  that  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1908,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Cashin,  was  on  Fisk's  Faculty.  One  of 
the  real  treats  of  the  morning  was  the  easy,  gracious,  and  appreciative 
words  of  Miss  Ethel  C.  Rivers,  Normal,  1915.  Miss  Rivers  spoke  of  her 
gratitude  to  Fisk  for  all  of  preparation  that  she  had  received  her;  and 
then  she  talked  of  her  appreciation  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  for 
Fisk — an  era  indicated  in  part  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  have  a 
summer  school  at  the  University.  Dr.  J.  R.  Levy,  '91,  gave  an  earnest 
talk  on  school  standards  and  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  them.  Of 
especial  interest  was  his  reference  to  the  plea  of  the  Methodist  church 
at  their  recent  Des  Moines  meeting  for  means  with  which  to  bring  the 
standards  of  their  schools  up  to  those  maintained  at  Fisk.  He  urged 
renewed  efforts  to  make  Fisk  a  really  great  University.  Mrs.  P.  R. 
Burrus,  '76,  recounted  her  coming  to  Fisk  as  a  country  girl  against  the 
advice  of  some  of  her  mother's  acquaintances  who  feared  that  she 
would  forget  her  mother.  However,  she  came  to  Fisk  and  obtained 
too  good  things  in  addition  to  her  education — her  conversion  to  Christ, 
and  a  splendid  companion,  her  husband. 

(Continued  on  page  39.) 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— INSPIRING,   HEARTENING 


Again  and  again,  since  May  27,  persons  have  commented  on  the 
general  excellence  of  this  year's  commencement  exercises.  First  of  all, 
the  graduating  class  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  thirty- 
five  in  number,  in  addition  to  three  other  persons  not  members  of  this 
class  who  received  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
To   the   total  number  receiving  this   degree   must  be   added   the   one 


Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

Where  Commencement  Exercises  are  Held. 


graduate  of  the  Music  Department  who  received  a  diploma,  and  five 
students  who  received  certificates  from  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics.  In  the  next  place,  the  exercises  were  of  a  very  high  order — 
the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  the  student  addresses,  the  commencement 
address,  and  the  music. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  many  persons  realized  the  extent 
to  which  the  activity  of  the  alumni  contributed  to  the  general  optimism 
and  cheer.  Of  this,  more,  later.  In  addition  to  all  of  these  factors, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  feeling  that  the  University  is  about  to 
come  fully  into  its  own;  and,  unconsciously,  everybody  felt  proud  and 
pleased. 

When  the  stirring  strains  of  Guilmant's  "Nuptial  March"  pealed 
forth  from  the  pipe  organ,  beneath  Miss  Grass'  master  touch,  and  two 
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silent,  lengthy  lines  of  Seniors  in  caps  and  gowns  marched  to  the  front 
of  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  to  meet  and  follow  back  to  the  platform 
President  McKenzie,  one  thought,  almost  unconsciously,  of  the  motto 
which  the  class  had  chosen  for  itself — a  motto  written  not  in  Latin, 
but  in  the  "Queen's  English"  so  that  all  might  read  and  understand — 
"Never  cease  until  you  conquer";  and  there  were  many  who  dared 
hope  that  the  militant  marching  lines  and  the  motto  which  it  repre- 
sented were  prophetic  of  the  work  which  those  young  soldiers  will  do 
in  helping  to  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  world. 

Graduating  Addresses 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Robertson  offered  a  prayer,  and  the  first  speaker, 
Miss  Lillian  Steele  Proctor,  was  called  to  the  platform.  Her  address, 
"The  Side  of  the  Roard,"  dealt  with  the  souls  who  give  themselves  to 
the  work  of  helping  other  men,  and  without  whom  the  world  cannot 
advance.  In  his  "Abundant  Life",  Francis  S.  K.  Whittaker  showed 
how  the  educated  scholar  can  help  the  colored  people  reduce  their  death 
rate,  thereby  giving  more  abundant  life  to  all  the  people.  Miss  Sonoma 
C.  Talley  sketched  with  sympathetic  touch  woman's  steady  progress 
away  from  the  chains  of  the  past  to  the  position  which  she  now  holds. 
A  delightful  vocal  solo — "Harbour  Night  Song" — was  sung  at  this 
point  by  Miss  Eloise  C.  Uggams;  and  then  the  last  student  address — 
"The  One  Way" — was  delivered  by  Charles  A.  Chandler.  This  splendid 
address  was  intended  to  show  that  work  is  a  solver  of  problems. 

What  Fisk  man  or  woman  does  not  remember  "Sanctus"  as  rendered 
by  the  Mozart  Society?  Miss  Helman's  work  showed  to  splendid  ad- 
vantage as  the  singers  responded  to  her  baton.  So  splendid  was  the 
result  that  the  Commencement  speaker,  calling  attention  to  the  number 
of  different  organizations  that  had  presented  it  in  his  hearing,  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  heard  it  interpreted  so  well  before. 

The  Commencement  Address 

In  presenting  the  Commencement  speaker,  Hon.  Frank  Joseph 
Loesch,  Counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
of  Chicago,  President  McKenzie  introduced  him  as  a  lawyer  who 
"teaches  a  Sunday-school  class".  The  address  was  on  the  subject, 
"God's  Hand  in  Recent  History."  At  another  place  in  the  News  are 
given  some  extracts  from  this  remarkable  address.  Something  of  its 
moral  grandeur  is  seen  at  once  from  the  following  "key"  observations 
and  comments: 

"It  was  written  by  an  historian  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
'One  lesson,  and  only  one,  'history  may  be  said  to  repeat  with  distinct- 
ness; that  the  world  is  built  somehow  on  moral  foundations;  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  is  well  with  the  good;  in  the  long  run  it  is  ill  with 
the  wicked. 

"  'The  voice  of  history  is  forever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the 
laws  of  right  and  wrong.     For  every  false  word  or  unrighteous  deed, 
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for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid 
at  last;  not  always  by  the  chief  offenders,  but  paid  by  someone.  Justice 
and  truth  alone  endure  and  live.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may  be  long- 
lived,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them,  in  French  Revolutions  and 
other  terrible  ways/  " 

Here  Attorney  Loesch  said,  "Let  us  consider  the  facts  so  far  dealt 
with  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statement,  that  a  moral  law  governs 
the  world."  He  then  took  the  fate  of  all  the  countries  regnant  in 
Europe  in  1898  when  the  world  had  a  chance  to  support  disarmament, 
and  examined  the  destruction  and  ruin  that  have  come  to  Russia, 
Austro-Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.   This  done,  he  asked : 

"Is  God's  hand  discernible  in  those  fates?  Did  he  allow  the  forces 
of  evil  to  triumph  without  putting  forth  a  staying  hand,  if  we  may 
use  that  expression?  Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  cataclysms  which 
overtook  those  countries  on  any  theory  of  coincidences  or  as  one  of  the 
operation  of  natural  forces?  Are  not  the  facts  sufficient  to  drive  into 
the  soul  of  every  lover  of  truth — every  sane  and  thoughtful  man — the 
fear  of  God?  Does  not  our  own  observation  of  that  recent  history  and 
of  the  very  moment  in  which  we  live  support  the  solemn  declaration 
of  the  previously  quoted  historian? 

"Through  the  medium  of  the  Tsar  (of  Russia)  an  opportunity  was 
offered  to  the  world  to  have  a  general  peace  and  be  spared  the  horrors 
of  modern  war  and  its  consequences.  That  opportunity  was  rejected 
with  what  results  we  have  seen.  It  is  my  judgment  that  another  and 
final  opportunity  is  now  offered  to  save  modern  civilization,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  President  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Nations." 

Concluding,  the  speaker  said: 

"National  selfishness  and  Military  Autocracies  of  Europe  rejected 
the  offer  of  disarmament,  and  you  have  seen  the  horrors  which  have 
come  upon  the  world  in  consequence,  by  God's  judgment  I  believe.  All 
the  catastrophes  to  the  entente  sovereigns  and  nations  were  not  natu- 
ral coincidences.  National  selfishness  and  national  and  race  hatred 
in  these  United  States  would  reject  the  League  of  Nations — if  suc- 
cessful, worse  results  are  certain  to  follow  than  followed  rejection  of 
the  disarmament  proposal.  If  accepted,  there  will  at  least  be  real 
disarmament  and  national  efforts  of  many  nations  to  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  each  other  and  promote  the  arts  of  peace  for  the  centuries 
to  come,  and  for  the  world  to  live  in  Christian  brotherhood." 

The  address  was  closed  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  graduating 
class  as  influential  men  and  women  of  the  future  to  add  their  voices, 
their  pens,  and  their  influence  to  the  adoption  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

■♦ 
Conferring  of  Degrees 

The  audience,  led  by  Professor  Work,  sang  the  Jubilee  melody, 
"I  Know  the  Lord  Has  Laid  His  Hand  on  Me."  At  this  point  President 
McKenzie  made  the  announcement  that  Dean  C.  W.  Morrow,  who  had 
planned  to  retire  from  active  service  at  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
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would  be  with  the  University  a  little  while  longer.  The  Dean  had 
been  absent  from  Pisk  on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  duties  for  the  University, 
and  had  but  recently  returned  to  Nashville.  The  announcement  con- 
cerning him  was  received  with  great  applause.  When  it  had  subsided, 
he  presented  the  class  of  1920  and  others  who  were  to  receive  diplomas 
and  certificates  to  President  McKenzie.  Within  a  few  minutes  the 
degrees  had  been  conferred  and  the  graduating  exercises  completed. 

Prizes  Awarded 

The  judges  selected  to  award  the  J.  G.  Merrill  Commencement 
Prizes  for  the  best  two  student  addresses — Mrs.  M.  G.  Egester,  '08; 
Dr.  T.  C.  Brock,  '09;    and  Attorney  B.  A.  M.  Green,  '09 — voted  unani- 
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ciety are  in  the  rear. 


mously  to  give  the  first  prize  of  $15  to  Miss  Sonoma  C.  Talley,  and  the 
second  prize  of  $10  to  Charles  A.  Chandler.  The  Home  Economics 
Prize,  given  by  Miss  Johnette  E.  Goenz,  H.  Ec.  '10,  was  also  awarded 
to  Miss  Talley.  Charles  Chandler  received  the  Hutchinson  prize  of  $3 
for  the  highest  average  in  examination  during  the  senior  year;  Hubert 
Everett  Mitchell,  the  Hutchinson  prize  of  $3  for  the  freshman  student 
writing  the  best  essay  in  the  third  quarter;  Edith  Carr  McFall,  the 
same  prize  of  $3  for  the  freshman  student  making  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  expression.  These  prizes  were  given  by  Dr.  C.  B. 
Hutchinson,  of  Meharry  Medical  College.  Guerney  D.  Holloway  was 
awarded  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  prize  of  $5  for  the  college  student  writing  the 
best  temperance  essay;  and  Miss  Charlie  Mae  Malone  received  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  prize  of  $3  given  to  the  High  School  student  writing  the  best 
essay  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Holloway  would  have  received  the 
second  Hutchinson  prize,  also,  had  he  not  been  disqualified  by  being 
awarded  the  first  W.  C.  T.  U.  prize. 
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The  Alumni  in  Action 

President  McKenzie  next  announced  that  the  Class  of  1909,  as  a 
mark  of  its  appreciation  of  her  services,  had  joined  in  a  contribution 
to  give  to  Professor  Dora  A.  Scribner  that  which  she  had  so  long 
wanted — her  (Wellesley  College)  class  pin — just  as  the  music  alumni 
had  remembered  Miss  Grass  with  a  gift.  He  then  stated  that  Dr.  J.  R. 
Levy' had  an  announcement  to  make. 

Dr.  Levy  explained  that  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  plans  to 
aid  the  University  in  a  definite  way  was  ready  to  report.  He  called 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  M.  Kendrick,  to  the  platform  to  read  the  report 
of  the  committee.  This  report  is  published  in  this  number  of  the 
News  under  the  Alumni  Department.  In  substance,  it  provided  that 
the  alumni  should  begin  a  campaign  to  raise  $50,000  to  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  $2,000,000  fund  being  raised  for  the  endowment  of  the 
University.  The  sum  is  to  be  used  toward  the  erection  of  a  building 
on  the  campus,  a  room  in  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Fisk  Alumni 
and  students,  living  and  dead,  who  served  in  the  World  War.  The 
announcement  was  made  that  the  first  donors  to  the  two-million-dollar 
fund  among  the  alumni  were  Dr.  James  Levy,  $125  in  cash;  and  Dr. 
C.  V.  Roman,  $100  pledged. 

Dr.  Levy  in  short  order  had  a  vote  taken  on  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  its  adoption  was  unanimously  effected.  He  immediately 
took  up  the  matter  of  securing  pledges  to  the  fund,  and  the  audience 
was  treated  to  the  fine  spectacle  of  Fisk's  alumni  taxing  themselves 
for  from  one  to  five  years  to  prove  their  real  interest  in  their  Alma 
Mater.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  whirlwind  campaign  was 
the  readiness  with  which  the  latest  graduates — the  Class  of  1920 — 
pledged  contributions  to  the  fund.  The  largest '  single  contribution 
was  for  $500  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart,  "payable  on  demand".  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  addition  to  his  first  gift  of  $125  in  cash, 
Dr.  Levy  subscribed  $250;  Mrs.  Levy,  $125;  and  Miss  Levy,  $50,  a  total 
of  $550  from  this  family.     The  total  amount  subscribed  was  $3,335. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  heartiness  with  which  Dr.  Levy  led 
the  campaign  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  the  graduates  responded 
— their  general  good  nature,  and  their  very  apparent  pride  in  being 
able  to  help  Fisk  and  thereby  attest  their  love  for  the  University — 
contributed  in  very  large  measure  to  the  feeling  that  this  Commence- 
ment has  been,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  school's  older  gradu- 
ates, writing  in  one  of  the  local  papers,  "the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
institution". 

The  list  of  alumni  donors  to  the  fund  secured  within  a  few  minutes 
while  the  great  audience  looked  on,  constitutes  a  veritable  Rouleau  de 
Honneur,  and  the  News  is  printing  it  under  the  title,  "A  Roll  of  Honor" 
in  the  Alumni  Department  as  an  evidence  of  the  moral  and  material 
support  which  the  alumni  are  giving  to  Fisk  and  to  President  Mc- 
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Kenzie,  and  as  proof  that  the  men  and  women  who  receive  their  educa- 
tion here  are  willing  to  help  strengthen  the  University  by  giving  of 
their  means  for  its  support. 

Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Trustee 

Dr.  McKenzie  announced  here  that  he  was  pleased  to  give  the  good 
news  that  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  had  consented  to  accept  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Fisk  University. 

At  this  point,  all  former  members  of  the  Mozart  Society  were  asked 
to  go  into  the  stand  and  join  with  the  chorus  in  singing  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus.  After  its  majestic  anthems  had  died  into  silence,  Dean  Morrow 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Class 
of  1920  had  passed  into  history. 


THE   GRADUATES 

The  list  of  students  receiving  degrees,  diploma,  and  certificates  was 
as  follows: 

CANDIDATES  FOR   DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  Applied  Economics 

William  Sherman  Cannon,  Jr. 

Major  in  Biological  Sciences 

Rufus  Ballard-Atwood  Millard  John  Burwell 

Henry  Arthur  Kean 

Major  in  Chemistry 

Charles  Augustus  Chandler,  Lillian  Steele  Proctor,  Magna 

Magna  Cum  Laude  Cum  Laude 

Rudolph  Leslie  Glover  Edward  McKinley  Pruett 

Frank  Hatcher  Hendricks  Sonoma  Carolyn  Talley,  Magna 

Quinn  Frank  Montgomery  Cum  Laude 

"William  James  Zeigler 

Major  in  Classics 
Carrie  Lee  Alice  Booker 

Major  in  Education 

Grace  Wells  Austin  Jewell  Rebecca  Smith 

Helen  Nannie  Montgomery  Mayme  Merchant  Upshaw 
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Major  in  English 
Virginia  Elizabeth  Haskins  Lucinda  Elaine  Nixon 

Camille  Carroll  Levy  Helen  Lucretia  Yancey 

Major  in  Home  Economics 
Ada  Lewis  Coleman  Clara  Belle  Stevens,  Cum  Laude 

Major  in  Physical  Sciences 
Wendell  Phillips  Green  Montague  James  Richardson 

Francis  Scott  Key  Whittaker,  Magna  Gum  Laude 

Major  in  Physics 
John  Eastman  Edwards  William  Louis  Watkins 

*Robert  Franklin  Sandford,  Woody  Maurice  Winston 

Gum  Laude 

Major  in  Social  Science 
Gladys  McQueen  Carrion  Hazel  Amanda  Lyman 

Jeannette  Louise  Cox  Alline  Miller 

Veola  Thelma  Dolphie 

Members  of  Other  Classes  Receiving  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Major  in  Home  Economics 
Clara  Willard  Johnson,  Class  of  1919 

Major  in  Social  Science 
Leola  Cecil  Rowan,  Class  of  1919 

Sciences 
James  William  Ford,  Class  of  1918. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  DIPLOMA 

Music 

Eulalia  Louise  Abner 

CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES 
Home  Economics 
Alpha  Omega  Baxter  Clara  Belle  Stevens 

Ora  Juanita  Harris  Sonoma   Carolyn   Talley 

Eloise  Colcolough  Uggams 


Excused  from  speaking. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 


Delivered  May  27  by  Attorney  Frank  Joseph  Loesch 
The  outstanding  features  of  the  Commencement  Address  were  em- 
phasis placed  by  the  speaker  on  the  opportunity  to  promote  world- 
peace  which  the  nations  of  the  world  rejected  at  the  Hague,  on  God^ 
interposition  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  on  the  League  of  Nations 
as  civilization's  great  hope.  The  discussion  relative  to  the  nation's 
opportunity  which  was  neglected  at  the  Hague  follows: 

GOD'S  HAND  IN  RECENT  HISTORY 
If  we  may  anticipate  the  historian  of  the  future  and  arrogate  to 
ourselves  the  fixing  upon  an  occasion  as  being  the  commencement  of 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world,  then  we  may  fix  upon  that 
thrilling  moment  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1898,  when  Admiral  Dewey 
standing  upon  the  bridge  of  his  flagship,  the  Olympic,  steaming  into 
Manilla  Bay,  at  the  head  of  his  fleet,  quietly  said  to  the  Commander 
of  the  ship:  "Mr.  Gridley  you  may  fire  when  you  are  ready!"  Mr. 
Gridley  was  ready.  When  the  firing  ceased  with  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  two  momentous  consequences  had  resulted,  neither 
of  which  could  have,  at  the  time,  been  apparent  to  the  participants. 

The  first  result  was  that  Spain  had  ceased  to  be  a  world  power. 
As  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  earth,  three  centuries  previously,  it  had 
with  its  invincible  Armada,  and  its  great  armies,  threatened  the  ex- 
tinction of  civil  liberty  and  constitutional  government  everywhere. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  in 
1588,  Spain  was  one  of  the  controlling  powers  of  the  political  world; 
and  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  by  reason  of  its  colonial  pos- 
sessions and  its  legal  system  and  traditions  which  ruled  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  American  Republics  even  after  their  erection  into 
independent  states,  it  remained  powerful  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
But  with  the  destruction  of  its  fleets,  the  loss  of  its  colonies  every- 
where followed  and  Spain  became  a  mere  second  (if  not  third)  rate 
European  power. 

The  second  result  was  that  the  policy  with  which  the  United  States 
of  America  had  encased  its  political  isolation  from  world  affairs  had 
been  shot  away.  Almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  had  become  a 
World  Power.  It  was  not  at  once  apparent  to  us,  and  it  is  not  even  so 
now  to  millions  of  our  citizens,  in  spite  of  all  the  tragic  events  which 
have  occurred  since  then.  But  the  rulers,  diplomats,  statesmen,  pub- 
licists and  great  business  men  of  every  other  advanced  nation  instantly 
grasped  the  significance  of  Dewey's  victory.  They  realized  to  the  full, 
and  their  citizens  or  subjects,  by  the  discussions  which  took  place, 
were  soon  sensible  of  the  fact  that  a  giant  among  the  nations  had  been 
awakened  out  of  its  political  sleep.  Was  it  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
or  did  it  portend  evil?    That  was  the  question,  in  varying  forms,  which 
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the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  other  nations  put  to  themselves,  to 
their  rulers  and  their  party  chieftains.  It  was  answered  according  to 
the  policies  or  fears  or  ambitions  of  rival  nations. 

To  nations  seeking  world  domination  by  stealth  and  force  and  de- 
pending upon  their  success  through  secret  preparation  for  war  and 
surprise  attacks,  while  making  open  professions  of  good  will,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  United  States  as  a  possible  rival  for  world  supremacy 
was  an  alarming  event.  To  our  nation  were  imputed  the  same  selfish 
motives  which  governed  such  nations,  and  our  past  history  was  not 
considered  to  be  any  guaranty  against  a  change  of  practice  from  a 
state  of  peace  to  one  of  preparation  for  wars.  Such  nations  laughed 
to  scorn  our  declarations  of  altruistic  aims  in  freeing  the  Spanish 
Colonies  from  three  centuries  of  misrule,  revolutions  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  falsely  assumed  that  our  victory  would  be  followed  by  an 
imperialistic  world  policy  and  our  subsequent  actions  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  line  with  our  declarations  were  not  accepted  by 
such  nations  as  being  made  in  good  faith. 

By  nations  not  military,  and  who  were  amicably  disposed,  we  were 
welcomed  with  open  arms  as  adding  a  decisive  element  to  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace,  in  line  with  our  traditional  policy. 

What  was  going  on  in  the  Chancellories  of  the  great  European 
nations  in  the  summer  of  1898,  we  can  but  surmise.  But  only  twelve 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocal  which  put  a  virtual  end 
to  the  short  and  decisively  fought  Spanish-American  War,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1898,  there  appeared  from  a  source 
least  likely  to  be  looked  for  a  surprising  diplomatic  note  which,  in  the 
light  of  after  events,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  world's  im- 
mortal documents.  It  was  an  identical  note  sent  to  all  nations  having 
diplomatic  representatives  at  the  Russian  Court,  by  Count  Mouraneff, 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  stated  that  the  Russian 
Government  believed  the  time  to  be  very  favorable  by  means  of  in- 
ternational discussion  for  securing  a  real  and  lasting  peace,  and  above 
all,  of  limiting  the  progressive  development  of  existing  armaments. 

It  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  powerful  alliances  had  been 
formed  to  maintain  peace,  but  that  they  had,  up  to  then,  only  resulted 
in  accelerating  to  proportions  theretofore  unknown,  the  development 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  nations. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  a  few  terse  sentences  of  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  note,  by  reason  of  their 
almost  prophetic  character. 

After  the  introduction  which  I  have  paraphrazed,  it  reads: 

"The  ever  increasing  financial  charges  strike  and  paralyze  public 
prosperity  at  its  source;  the  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the 
nations,  their  labor  and  capital,  are  for  the  most  part  diverted  from 
their  natural  application  and  unproductively  consumed;  hundreds  of 
millions  are  spent  in  acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  which 
though  today  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,   are  destined   to- 
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morrow  to  lose  all  value  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  discovery  in 
the  same  field.     National  culture,  economic  progress  and  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or  perverted  in  their  development. 
"Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each  power  increase, 

!  so  do  they  less  and  less  attain  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Governments 
Economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of  amassing  arma- 
ments to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies 
in  this  accumulation  of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed 
peace  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden  which  the  peoples  have  more 
and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evident,  then,  that  if  this 
state  of  affairs  be  prolonged,  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cata- 
clysm which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  impending  horrors  of  which 
are  fearful  to  every  human  thought. 

"In  checking  these  increasing  armaments  and  in  seeking  the  means 
of  averting  the  calamities  which  threaten  the  entire  world  lies  the 
supreme  duty  today  resting  upon  all  States." 

As  in  the  life  of  individulas  so  in  that  of  nations,  there  is  a  tide 
which  must  be  taken  at  the  flood  to  lead  on  to  the  increase  of  the  hap- 
piness of  its  people,  but  which,  if  omitted,  brings  the  peoples  into  the 
dangers  and  miseries  of  national  existence  instead. 

_  The  nations  refused  to  heed  the  call  and  the  warnings  set  forth  in 
that  document.    It  stands  first  in  the  governmental  acts  which  brought 

|  into   being   the   great   Hague   Peace   Conferences   and    Tribunal   from 

|;  which  so  much  was  expected  and  so  little  was  realized. 

At  the  Peace  Conferences  no  nation  was  willing  to  accept  disarma- 
ment as  a  fact.  To  every  proposition  looking  to  world  peace  by  dis- 
armament each  nation  had  some  objection  which  it  justified  by  its 
history,  its  geographical  situation,  or  some  colorable  pretext  because 
it  could  not  avow  its  secret  purposes  to  aggrandize  itself  forcibly  at 
some  other  nation's  expense.     And  while  the  Hague  Conferences  de- 

|  voted  years  to  discussions  without  purpose,  wars  were  in  almost  con- 
stant progress.  Their  discussions  were  put  a  sudden  end  to  by  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  German  army  and  the  cataclysm  which 
the  author  of  the  note,  in  part,  foresaw,  came  upon  an  unprepared  and 
horror-stricken  world. 

Allow  me  to  call  to  your  attention  the  number  of  civil  and  inter- 
national wars  which  have  been  fought  between  the  dates  of  that  note 
in  August,  1898,  and  the  present  time,  some  of  which  are  in  progress 
now: 

South  African  British  War— 1899  to  1901.     Peace  in  1902. 

China  Boxer  Rebellion  in  1900. 

Russo-Japanese  War — February,  1904,  to  July,  1905. 

Turkish-Albanian  War— 1909-1912. 

Turco-Italian  War— 1911-1912. 

Balkan  War— October,  1912-1913. 

Bulgarian-Serbian-Greek  War— 1913. 
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World  War — August  1,  1914,  to  November  11,  1918.     Over  4i  years. 
Civil  War  in  Russia  since  November,  1917. 
Polish-Russian  War  on  now. 
Mexico  in  Civil  War  for  8  years. 
Civil  War  in  China. 


Here   the   speaker   showed   that   God's   Hand   was   in   all   of   these 
affairs — that  "a  moral  law  governs  the  world." 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


A  MONEYS-RAISING  REPORT 
The  report  below  is  the  one  which  was  read   on   Commencement 
night  and  made  the  basis  of  the  alumni  pledges  toward  the  endowment 
fund,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Commencement,  and  printed  here- 
after as  "A  Roll  of  Honor". 

MINUTES 

Committee  on  Memorial  to  Students  and  Alumni  of  Fisk  University 

who  Served  in  Army  During  War.     May  27,  1920. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  1919  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Levy,  Dr.  W.  N.  DeBerry,  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Burruss,  Mrs.  R.  S.  White,  and  S.  M.  Kendrick,  met  in  Room  E, 
Livingstone  Hall,  on  the  morning  of  above-mentioned  date.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Levy  was  elected  Chairman,  and  S.  M.  Kendrick,  Secretary,  of  the 
committee. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  situation  surrounding  the  proposition, 
and  an  expression  from  each  member  present  as  to  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  DeBerry,  and  duly  seconded, 
that  a  campaign  be  inaugurated  to  raise  $25,000.00  toward  a  building- 
fund,  one  room  in  such  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
students  and  alumni  of  Fisk  who  served  in  the  army  during  the  late 
war;  further,  that  such  campaign  be  in  connection  and  cooperation 
with  the  Two-Million-Dollar  Endowment  Campaign  being  conducted  by 
the  Trustees.  Upon  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kendrick,  the  same  being  agreed 
to  by  Dr.  DeBerry.  the  motion  was  amended  to  make  the  goal  $50,000.00. 
The  motion,  as  amended,  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  raising  of  this  fund 
should  be  put  upon  a  business  basis,  with  a  representative  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  necessary  time 
to  personal  conduct  of  same.  It  was  further  the  sense  of  the  committee 
that  Dr.  DeBerry  take  up  with  the  Trustees  and  work  out  methods  of 
cooperation  with  the  main  campaign,  compensation  for  person  in 
charge  of  campaign,  and  all  other  necessary  details. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Levy  announced  his  willingness  to  contribute  $250.00  to 
above-mentioned  fund,  same  to  be  paid  in  five  yearly  installments  of 
$50.00  each. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  committee  adjourned. 

J.  R.  Levy,  Chairman. 
S.  M.  Kendrick,  Secretary. 
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A  ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  list  below  is  that  of  loyal  and  earnest  members  of  the  Fisk 
University  Alumni  Association  and  parents  of  graduates  who  pledged 
the  amounts  set  opposite  their  names  toward  the  endowment  fund  of 
two  million  dollars — pledged  it  on  Commencement  night  within  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  with  marked  enthusiasm: 


Dr.  J.  R.  Levy $  250 

Mr.  Chas.  Chandler   . 25 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wade   25 

Dr.  T.   C.  Brock 200 

Miss  C.  B.  Jefferson    .- 125 

Mr.  Monroe  Miller — not  an  alumnus,  but  contributed 
in  honor  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Alline  Miller 

(cash)  5 

Miss   Lillian   Cashin    125 

Mrs.  M.  W.  McKissack  125 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cannon  (father  of  W.  S.  C,  Jr.) 100 

Mr.  Chas.  Chandler,  Sr.   (father  of  C.  C,  Jr.) 50 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Childress   125 

Mrs.   Ellen    Stevens    (mother   of   Misses    Clara   and 

Mary  and  Mr.  Elmer  Stevens) 50 

Miss  M.  E.  Spence (cash)  5 

Attorney  Benj.  A.  Green   250 

Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart   (paid)  500 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Jefferson   250 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Brumfield 125 

Prof.   T.   W.   Talley    125 

Miss  Mayme  M.  Upshaw 25 

Mrs.  Luther  L.  Jones    125 

Miss  Veola  Dolphie   25 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Childress   125 

Miss  Camille  Levy 50 

Miss  Ethel  Rivers 25 

W.  S.  Ellington  for  W.  S.  Ellington,  Jr 125 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Porter  25 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Levy 125 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Lowe  125 

Mr.  W.  R.  Rosser 50 

Miss  Jewel  Smith  50 

Total    $3,335 
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MISS  GRASS— FAITHFUL  MUSIC  TEACHER— REMEMBERED 


At  the  anniversary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Music  Alumni 
presented  a  valuable  watch  to  Miss  Grass,  instructor  in  organ  and 
piano,  with  the  following  beautiful  letter: 

May  26,  1920. 

To  Miss  Alice  May  Grass,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

Not  only  as  an  appreciation  of  your  deep  interest  in  each  con- 
tributor, but  for  your  untiring  and  unselfish  service  which  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  the  men  and  women  who  were  privileged  to  attend 
Fisk  University  during  these  years  do  we  today  celebrate  your  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  by  presenting  to  you  this  watch. 

To  present  the  largest  sum  of  money,  or  the  most  valuable  gift, 
would  be  too  small  to  express  our  gratitude  for  such  friends  who  are 
still  striving  to  establish  ideals  so  uplifting  to  humanity.  Not  only 
are  we  as  music  graduates,  but  the  entire  race  is  indebted  to  Miss 
Jennie  Asenath  Robinson,  the  founder  of  this  Music  Department,  and 
who  with  the  support  of  Misses  Cook,  Chapman,  Chamberlin,  and  Grass 
has  placed  it  upon  a  solid  foundation.  These  persons  with  their  un- 
selfish spirit  of  service  have  successfully  established  a  school  of  music 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  in  Negro  schools. 

The  reflection  of  the  years  spent  there  serve  as  a  stimulus  each  to 
our  work,  and  we  are  most  happy  in  the  memory  of  it  all. 
With  profound  appreciation,  we  are  gratefully  yours, 

Charles  K.  Binford, 
Cecelia  Sunday  Jefferson, 
Hattie  Caruthers  Wilson, 
Hazel  Taylor  Thompson, 
Lillian  Allen  Darden, 
Elizabeth  Wells  Adams, 
Adelaide  Towson  Foster, 
Sylvia  Ward  Olden, 
Irene  Theodosia  Bowen, 
Leola  Ella  Buggs, 
Olive  Coleman  Thomas, 
Manila  Louise  Owens, 
Alice  Carter  Simmons. 

Note. — An  effort  was  made  to  reach  the  entire  Music  Alumni,  but 
many  of  the  letters  were  returned.  The  above  people  wrote  beautiful 
letters  and  sent  their  contribution  of  five  dollars  each. —  (A.  G.  S.) 
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THE  FISK  PAGEANT 


By  Dora  A.  Scrirner,  Head  of  Department  of  English. 

0  Fiskites  everywhere,  rejoice!  One  dream,  a  dream  for  four 
years,  has  found  partial  fulfilment;  Fisk  University  has  a  portion  of 
its  history  in  visible,  audible  form;  it  has  a  pageant  all  its  own — a 
pageant  that  has  stood  the  test  of  an  actual  performance,  and  has  won 
approval  on  all  sides. 

The  author  and  director  is  our  own  Fisk  graduate  of  1908,  Miss 
Lillian  Emmette  Cashin,  at  present  a  valued  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  eminently  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for  develop- 
ing a  pageant  in  its  fourfold  appeal  to  head  and  heart,  through  music, 
color,  and  motion,  as  well  as  winged  words. 

The  time  was  four  to  six  o'clock,  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  25,  1920. 
The  place  was  the  west  side  of  Jubilee  Campus,  on  the  green  slope 
extending  from  the  driveway  near  the  west  stairs  of  Jubilee  Hall  al- 
most to  "The  Rocks".  The  performers  were  Fisk  students  from  every 
class,  and  two  members  of  the  faculty  to  impersonate  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  Queen  Victoria.  The  weather,  after  threatening  for  forty 
hours  to  spoil  it  all,  finally  smiled  as  graciously  as  could  be  asked. 

The  pageant  began  with  the  "Fisk  Song",  played  by  our  own  Fisk 
Band.  This  is  one  matter  of  interest:  that  the  year  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  what  should  become  our  greatest  outdoor  event  is  also  the 
first  year  of  that  great  assistant  of  outdoor  events — the  Brass  Band. 

As  the  tune  of  "Alma  Mater"  was  swelling  the  breeze,  six  figures 
clad  in  gold  and  blue  made  their  entry,  followed  shortly  by  two  others, 
one  in  white,  the  other  in  gray.  The  first  were  the  stately  Spirit  of 
Fisk  and  her  youthful  attendants,  the  last  two  were  Spirits  of  the  Past, 
invoked  by  the  Spirit  of  Fisk  to  let  her  see,  in  close  succession,  the 
main  events  of  her  whole  existence,  that  she  might  realize  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  oneness  of  the  years. 

First  was  called  to  view  a  plantation  scene.  Eyes  grew  dim  when 
slaves,  young  and  old,  came  slowly  into  the  field  singing, 

"It  is  me,  it  is  me,  O  Lord, 
Standing  in  the  need  of  prayer;" 

and  when  one  man,  beaten  by  an  overseer,  sang  the  song  which  under 
similar  circumstances  had  been  sung  by  the  grandfather  of  two  of  our 
first  college  graduates, 

"I  am  troubled  in  mind,  I  am  troubled  in  mind, 
If  Jesus  don't  help  me,  I  surely  shall  die." 

Suddenly  appeared  Freedom,  draped  in  the  flag  of  our  country,  before 
whose  presence  the  overseers  slunk  out  of  sight,  and  the  slaves  with 
smiling  faces  and  clapping  of  hands  broke  into  singing,  "Free,  at  last! 
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Thank  God,  I'm  free  at  last;"  and  then  as  the  deeper  significance 
dawned  upon  them,  sank  to  their  knees  in  prayer.  Now  before  the 
spectators  plans  were  made  by  the  Founders  for  the  establishment  of 
Fisk  University;  and  the  Opening  Day  was  celebrated,  as  fifty-four 
years  ago,  by  a  procession  marching  to  the  band's  playing  of  "John 
Brown's  Body,"  and  by  speeches  from  General  Fisk  and  the  military 
governor,  W.  G.  Brownlow. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  difficulties  in  the  early  years  of  the  Fisk 
School  was  given  through  allegory.  Fisk  entered  to  the  music  of 
Scarlotti's  Pastorale.  Later  came  evil  forces  in  a  grotesque  dance,  to 
the  music  of  Sinding's  March  Grotesque.  These  forces  of  Ignorance, 
Poverty,  Prejudice,  and  Superstition  almost  overcame  Fisk,  even  when 
staunchly  defended  by  Love,  Loyalty,  Service,  and  Education;  but 
strong  Determination  effected  the  rescue.  After  the  allegory,  was  acted 
out  the  real  history  of  those  hard  but  stirring  days,  in  close  accord 
with  the  vivid  stories  told  by  Miss  Sarah  Wells  and  Mrs.  Ella  Sheppard 
Moore.  Secretary  Pike  again  abstractedly  whittled  his  stick  in  per- 
plexed thought  when  teachers  and  students  appealed  from  the  decision 
to  close  the  school.  Again  rang  out  George  L.  White's  resolve  to  save 
by  song.  The  brave  little  company  received  its  sacred  name  of 
"Jubilee"  singers;  and  later,  dressed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  look  like 
the  famous  painting  of  "The  Jubilee  Singers,"  sang  before  Queen 
Victoria  the  songs  actually  given — "Go  Down,  Moses,"  and  "Steal  Away 
to  Jesus." 

The  brief  time  this  spring  for  working  up  the  pageant  without  in- 
terfering with  study,  did  not  permit  carrying  out  the  plans  made  for 
picturing  the  intervening  years  to  the  present  day.  The  feeling  of  the 
scenes  omitted  in  the  episode,  War  and  Peace,  was  given  by  dance  and 
music.  The  movement  of  the  war  gods,  arrayed  in  black  with  flashes 
of  silver,  and  armed  with  spears,  was  to  the  music  of  "In  the  Hall 
of  the  Mountain  King,"  from  Grieg's  Peer  Gynt  Suite.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  playing  of  "Asa's  Death,"  and  that  by  the  "Morning 
Mood"  from  the  same  suite.  Thus  was  suggested  the  World  War  and 
the  part  Fisk  sons  had  in  it.  The  new  stressing  of  sane  physical  edu- 
cation, during  this  present  college  year,  was  expressed  by  the  pretty 
folk  dance  of  the  Training  School  children,  and  by  the  young  women's 
Butterfly  and  Flower  Dances,  beautiful  in  color  and  movement.  To 
all  these  separate  episodes  and  interludes,  the  "processional"  of  the 
participants  in  their  varied  costumes,  to  the  singing  of  the  Fisk  Song, 
and  the  final  march  played  by  the  band  made  a  fitting  close. 

The  Pageant  of  Fisk  History  is  not  a  finished  product.  The  mind 
of  the  author  is  teeming  with  ideas;  it  is  in  its  nature,  like  folk  lore, 
a  growth,  something  anyone  with  a  significant  fact  or  an  inspiration 
may  modify  or  extend,  and  is  hereby  invited  to  do  so  by  sending  in  to 
the  Department  of  English  the  contribution.  Three  years  ago,  in  1917, 
a  hint  was  given  by  weaving  into  the  pageant  of  American  history  pub- 
lished by  Baker  and  Company,  three  scenes  of  Fisk  history — The  Going 
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Forth  of  the  Singers,  The  Singers  before  Queen  Victoria,  Fisk  in  the 
Present  Crisis  of  World  War.  This  year,  1920,  marks,  however,  the 
real  beginning. 

The  impression  made  was  more  profound  than  anyone  dreamed  it 
could  be  at  this  stage.  So  few  of  the  students  had  seen  pageants  that 
it  was  difficult  for  most  of  them  to  catch  the  vision.  There  was  little 
money  to  spend  on  costumes;  but  more  old-fashioned  garments  were 
brought  to  light  and  kindly  loaned  by  neighbors  than  one  would  have 
supposed  the  new  South  with  its  atticless  houses  could  have  contained. 
Governor  Brownlow,  the  first  women  teachers,  and  the  Jubilee  Singers 
were  quaintly  attractive  figures  that  linger  in  the  mind's  eye  even 
yet.  The  symbolic  colors  of  the  allegorical  scenes,  the  grays  and 
browns,  the  purple,  the  scarlet,  and  the  silver,  the  gold  and  the  blue, 
against  the  green  of  grass  and  trees,  in  the  soft  light  of  the  sinking 
sun  made  of  Jubilee  campus  a  picture  not  quickly  forgotten.  Best  of 
all,  in  the  doing,  the  real  purpose  of  the  whole  revealed  itself  to 
spectators  and  participants  alike.  Fisk  has  sadly  missed  Mrs.  Moore's 
vivid  tales  of  the  early  days.  For  the  students  of  today  this  objectify- 
ing of  incidents  gave  the  reality  Mrs.  Moore's  words  gave  to  the  stu- 
dents of  all  the  years  before  her  death  in  1914.  Said  one  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  "Conflict",  "The  struggle  I  was  in  made  me  feel  as  never 
before  what  Fisk  University  must  have  endured  before  the  Singers 
brought  success."  One  of  the  students  who  was  looking  on  expressed 
the  feeling  of  others,  also,  in  this  thought,  "Education  never  seemed 
to  me  so  great  a  privilege  as  when  I  heard  that  slave  boy  so  eagerly 
inquire  of  Freedom,  'Can  we  go  to  school?'"  For  a  member  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  the  conviction  of  her  elders  became  suddenly 
her  own,  fresh  as  if  never  before  uttered,  "Fisk  has  been  built  on 
prayer  and  faith;   it  must  succeed." 

Especially  gratifying  was  the  reception  accorded  by  the  alumni. 
The  oldest  alumni  looked  into  a  past  of  which  they  are  a  part,  with 
deep  emotions.  Typical  of  the  feelings  of  all  the  graduate  parents  of 
children  now  in  attendance  seemed  the  words  of  one  father  to  his 
daughter,  "I  would  rather  have  had  you  in  this  than  in  anything  I 
know.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  daughter  took  part  in 
the  first  Fisk  Pageant."  A  member  of  one  of  the  younger  classes,  out 
from  college  scarcely  more  than  a  decade,  gave  this  utterance,  brief  but 
touching:  "It  made  me  feel  that  it  was  sacred."  Thus  everyone  of  the 
alumni  present,  older  or  younger,  recognized  in  this  effort  an  epoch- 
making  event,  and  looked  forward  to  annual  presentations  to  which 
Fisk's  sons  and  daughters  should  flock  as  to  Ober-Ammergau. 
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A  GRATIFYING  WORD  ABOUT   MISS   LINDSAY 


Word  has  come  to  us  that  Miss  Andrades  Lindsay — Music,  1919 — 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  meeting  with  some  measure  of  success. 

Miss  Lindsay  is  studying  in  the  Frank  Damrosch  Institute  of 
Musical  Art,  New  York  City.  She  has  as  her  teacher  in  Theory  and 
Composition,  Percy  Goetschius,  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Goetschius  is  making  an  orchastration  of  the  Negro  Folk 
Songs,  with  Miss  Lindsay  assisting.  One  other  particular  honor  is 
Miss  Lindsay's.  She  has  been  asked  to  appear  on  the  program  of  the 
National  Negro  Musicians  Conference,  held  in  New  York  City  in  July, 
with  a  thesis  on  Negro  Folk  Song. 


STUDENT-ALUMNI  CHAPEL 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 


Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart,  '85,  from  the  background  of  thirty-five  years  out 
of  Fisk,  spoke  with  great  incisiveness  and  strong  feeling  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  University.  He  reminded  the  students  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  they  did  not  pay  a  cent  for  their  education  at  Fisk — this 
being  literally  true  of  many  of  them  when  the  losses  in  the  dining 
room  are  balanced  against  the  tiny  tuition  fee — and  that  they  ought  to 
appreciate  the  high  privileges  that  were  theirs.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
University,  reminding  them  that  they  tlid  not  come  to  run  the  Uni- 
versity, but  to  be  run  by  it.  He  went  on  to  a  special  tribute  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  President  whose  big  visions  and  large  abilities  were 
destined  to  bring  to  pass  the  great  University  to  which  we  aspire. 

Attorney  R.  L.  Mayfield,  '95,  was  another  believer  in  class  reunions, 
one  of  which  he  has  every  time  he  meets  Prof.  John  W.  Work.  In 
particular,  he  called  attention  to  the  new  day  and  the  opportunity 
which  it  has  brought  to  the  college  graduate — to  all  who  are  specially 
prepared.  Rev.  W.  L.  Cash,  '02,  spoke  very  interestingly  of  his  long 
service  as  a  Congregational  minister  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  He  hopes 
to  start  a  stream,  of  little  "Cash's"  coming  to  Fisk  from  his  new  field 
in  Chattanooga.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  N.  DeBerry  made  an  appeal  for  the 
development  of  character,  and  emphasized  it  as  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  do.  With  great  earnestness  he  implored  the  graduates  not  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  their  less  fortunate  brothers,  but  to  put  them- 
selves at  their  service.  Mr.  Warner  Rosser,  '17,  discussed  his  experi- 
ences in  the  recent  war,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  new  high 
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school  building  which  he  is  to  have  for  his  pupils  in  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  parents  of  three  members  of  the  Class  of 
1920— Mr.  Burwell,  Mr.  W.  S.  Cannon,  Sr.,  and  Mr.  Chandler— were 
asked  to  speak.  Each  one  voiced  his  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  son  had 
succeeeded  in  completing  the  course  at  Fisk  University.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  have  the  parents  of  students  at  the  University  and  to 
note  their  pride  in  their  children  who  do  well. 


The  Chicago  Defender,  of  June  5,  carries  the  following  news  note: 
SPINGARN  MEDAL  AWARDED  DR.  DUBOIS 

Editor  Honored  at  Eleventh  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  Gathering. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  4. — The  Spingarn  Medal,  the  gift  of  J.  E.  Spin- 
garn  (white)  of  New  York,  to  be  awarded  each  year  for  the  highest 
or  noblest  achievement  by  an  American  of  color  during  the  preceding 
year,  the  selection  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  award  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  has  been  awarded  to  William  E.  Burghardt  DuBois. 
The  award  was  made  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
eleventh  annual  conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  which  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  30- 
June  2.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  member 
of  the  committee  of  award,  on  the  campus  of  Atlanta  University,  where 
Dr.  DuBois  was  for  many  years  professor  of  sociology  and  economics. 
The  announcement  of  the  award  by  the  committee,  composed  of  Bishop 
John  Hurst,  chairman;  Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  Mr.  John  Hope, 
Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  and  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  is  as  follows: 

For  Distinguished  Service 

The  Spingarn  Medal  was  awarded  to  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  for  the  most 
distinguished  service  rendered  to  the  colored  race  during  the  year  1919 
by  a  colored  American,  towit,  the  founding  and  calling  together  on 
February  19,  20  and  21,  1919,  in  Paris,  France,  of  the  first  Pan-African 
Congress — and  for  his  share  in  the  drafting  of  the  wise  and  statesman- 
like code  of  laws  laid  down  by  that  Congress, for  the  government  and 
development  of  the  Negroes  of  the  earth.  The  Spingarn  Medal  Com- 
mittee sees  in  this  Congress  a  service  to  all  the  active  world,  colored 
and  white,  and  believes  that  it  contains  in  it  the  germ  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  of  incalculable  value  in  the  development  of  the  new 
order  of  society. 

Well-Known  Author 

Dr.  DuBois  is  director  of  publications  and  research  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  editor  of  The 
Crisis,  the  Association's  official  organ.  He  is  author  of  several  books, 
among  them  "John  Brown,"  "The  Negro,"  "The  Souls  of  Black  Folk," 
"The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece,"  "Darkwater,"  and  "The  Philadelphia 
Negro"  (a  social  study);  also  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  "The  Negro  in  the  South,"  and  "The  American  Negro." 
Dr.  DuBois  also  edited  the  Atlanta  University  studies  of  the  American 
Negro,  in  two  volumes  comprised  of  eighteen  numbers. 


How  the  Vision  Grows! 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

— through  a  students  eyes 


For  his  own  amusement  and  to  ex- 
press his  conception  of  what  the  long- 
desired  Conservatory  Building  should  be 
like,  one  of  the  seniors,  Edward  Mc- 
Kinley  Pruett,  put  on  one  of  the  black- 
boards, in  the  early  part  of  the  school 
year  which  has  just  closed,  the  crayon 
picture  printed  above.  In  the  hope  that 
his  dream  may  some  day  come  true,  the 
News  prints  that  picture  here. 
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EDITORIAL. 


LITTLE  LEAG-UES  WITHIN  THE  NATIONS 


Whether  one  is  Republican  or  Democrat,  "irreconcilable"  or  reser- 
vationist,  he  has  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  may  continue 
to  hope  and  work  for  more  universal  goodwill  whether  he  'believes 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  negotiate,  ratify,  and  execute 
a  treaty  of  peace  without  the  "advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  or 
that  the  Senate  can  ratify  a  treaty  without  the  initial  negotiation  of 
the  President,  or  that  to  make  a  binding  treaty  of  peace  the  co-opera- 
tion of  both  President  and  Senate  is  necessary.  One's  belief  in  this 
connection  is  absolutely  conditioned  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  practice  of  the 
government  in  the  exercise'  of  the  nation's  treaty-making  power. 

The  State  Created  for  What? 

But  the  sincere  worker  for  peace  is  not  to  be  palsied  by  constitu- 
tional mandates  and  prohibitions..  The  love  of  man  for  his  kind  and 
the  hatreds  of  men  for  each  other  existed  in  the  world  long  before 
civil  governments  were  formed;  and  efforts  to  extend  the  sway  of 
love  and  check  the  spread  of  hate  had  been  at  work,  though  ineffect- 
ively, for  some  time  before  the  first  nation  was  born.  Historically, 
it  may  easily  be  proven  that  the  State  was  not  called  into  being  to 
check  altruistic  impulses  nor  to  give  bridle  to  malevolent  passions; 
but  quoting  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  "to  secure"  to  men 
the  "unalienable  Rights"  of  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness" with  which  "they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator."     Since  these 
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rights  cannot  be  secured  except  through  the  promotion  of  justice 
goodwill  to  men,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
the  State  is  to  set  up  a  reign  of  justice  and  goodwill  among  men.  In 
a  word,  man's  benevolent  affections  were  not  given  to  him  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  forms  and  mechanism  of  the  State,  but  the 
State  is  created — this  is  the  newer  and  more  correct  conception — to 
give  more  adequate  expression  to  man-benevolent  and  working  toward 
a  regime  of  justice,  liberty,  happiness,  and  peace;  so  that,  meeting 
the  highest  test  of  what  is  "good,"  i.  e.,  "to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God,"  "the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
(may)   become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ." 

Constitutional  Limitations  No  Limitations  on  Peace  Endeavors 

But  while  it  may  be  argued  that  there  is  no  ethical  right  in  a  gov- 
ernment  to  thwart  through  "bunglesome"  constitutional  mechanisms 
the  people's  impulses  toward  righteousness,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  obstructive  "mechanisms"  represent  the  collective  will  of  the 
people,  and  they  are  "the  law  of  the  land,"  to  be  scrupulously  obeyed 
until  changed  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  people's  organic  laws 
or  by  the  sovereign  right  of  revolution,  always  remaining  with  the 
people. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said,  to  make  the  matter  definite  and 
more  concrete,  that  while  the  alleged  infelicities  of  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  must  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  "the  law  of: 
the  land,"  limiting  or  denying  to  the  people  the  power  to  take  part 
in  a  certain  well-known  project  thought  to  'be  valuable  in  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace,  the  constitutional  limitations  so  denying  us  this 
power  do  not — cannot — limit  the  lawful  activities  of  the  citizens  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  League  of  Nations  Dead?    Then  Long  Live  Work  for  Peace! 

If,  for  the  present,  the  United  States  is  denied  the  opportunity  of 
joining  the  League  of  Nations  which  was  created  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles — denied  the  opportunity  by  the  workings  of  the  treaty- 
making  mechanism  of  our  Government — there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sincere  workers  for  peace  should  not  turn  their  attention  for  a  little 
while  to  the  task  of  organizing  little  leagues  within  nations,  beginning 
with  our  own  country  for  the  removal  of  those  misunderstandings 
and  maladjustments  between  small  groups  of  men  which  breed  hatred 
and  murder  peace. 

Somehow,  a  belief  lingers  with  us  that  we  have  not  heard  the  last 
of  American  participation  in  a  league  of  nations  to  safeguard  the 
peace  of  the  world;  but  whether  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  finally  ratified 
with  or  without  reservations,  or  whether  it  is  entirely  rejected,  some 
souls  in  the  United  States  have  put  their  hands  to  .the  plow  and  they 
cannot  turn  back  in  their  labors  to  advance  peace.     But  the  case  is 
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not  as  hopeless  as  it  seems;  for  even  if  we  had  accepted  and  become  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  far  from  our  task  being  at  an  end, 
we  would  have  found  that  our  real  work,  i.  e.,  taking  out  of  the  hearts 
of  men  the  arrogance  and  the  desire  for  the  exploitation  of  other  men 
which  are  the  seed  of  war  in  all  lands,  had  just  begun.  National 
arrogance  is  but  a  reflection  of  individual  arrogance.  National  "cocki- 
ness" mirrors  the  conceit  of  the  three-out-of-five  persons  whom  one 
meets  on  the  average  street  of  the  average  city.  A  nation's  injustice 
to  another  nation  is  the  composite  injustice  of  the  major  group  in  the 
first  one  to  the  minor  and  weaker  individuals  who  live  by  their  side. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  construct  a  supernal  body 
like  a  League  of  Nations,  or  set  up  a  world  court  to  adjudicate  dis- 
putes between  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  success  of  the  super- 
government  or  of  the  international  judiciary  will  rest — must  rest — on 
the  longings  and  efforts  of  the  individual  citizens  for  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 

While  We  Wait 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  the  belief  lingers  in  our  hearts  that  what- 
ever were  the  merits  of  the  controversy  between  two  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Government,  which  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the 
League  of  Nations  plan  by  the  United  States,  we  shall  some  day  find 
an  organization  for  peace  which  we  can  join  and  support  with  all  of 
our  hearts.     But  there  is  work  to  be  done  while  we  wait. 

A  League  for  the  Suppression  of  Jingoes 

The  dictionary  defines  a  jingo  as  "one  who  boastfully  favors  ah 
aggressive  foreign  policy."  In  national  and  state  legislative  halls,  in 
public  forums,  in  the  press,  in  high  positions  of  state  and  influence, 
he  noisily  prosecutes  his  task  of  making  other  nations  hate  us  by 
breathing  out  "threatenings  and  slaughter  against  them." 

Is  there  a  dispute  between  our  country  and  Italy?  "By  Jingo," 
he  writes  his  representatives  in  Congress,  "We  won't  have  any  monkey 
business  out  of  those  'Dagoes.'  We  expect  you  to  take  such  a  stand 
as  will  let  them  know  what's  what."  Is  there  an  altercation  between 
American  citizens  and  Spanish  subjects  in  the  latter  country?  He  is 
not  willing  to  wait  for  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  his  govern- 
ment to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  matter.  "By  Jingo," 
he  wants  the  President  to  dispatch  the  navy  post-haste  and  teach  those 
"hot-heads"  that  they  must  not  insult  Uncle  Sam.  Does  a  German 
tariff  seem  to  discriminate  against  American  goods?  He  writes  his 
Congressman  that  he  wants  a  tariff  wall  built  so  high  against  all  things 
German  as  will  let  those  "Fritzies"  see  that  we  know  the  game  of 
retaliation  from  "A"  to  "Z."  Is  there  a  rumor  of  ill-feeling  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain?  A  militant  patriot  rises  on  the 
floor  of  a  legislative  hall  and  suggests  the  building  of  a  navy  that  will 
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eclipse  any  that  floats  and  the  increase  of  our  military  establishment 
to  such  a  point  as  will  let  the  world  know  that  we  fear  no  nation  on 
earth,  "By  Jingo!"  And  if,  for  any  reason,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
discuss  any  matters  with  China,  Japan,  San  Domingo,  or  Mexico,  these 
jingo  individuals  so  deeply  apprehensive  that  our  State  Department 
will  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  in  the  discussions, 
loudly  declare  that  these  "  'almond-eyed  coolies,'  these  'slant-eyed  lit- 
tle devils,'  these  'niggers'  and  'greasers'  must  be  made  to  know  their 
places;  and  the  United  States  is  the  .country  that  can  do  the  job"— 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  next  day  by  means  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
and  the  International  News  Service,  of  the  United  States;  of  the 
Reuter  Telegram  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  covering  the  British  Empire, 
all  its  colonies,  save  Canada,  and  the  countries  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  China 
and  Japan;  by  means  of  the  Agenc  Havas  of  Paris,  reaching  the  Latin 
countries,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  South 
America  and  North  Africa;  and  by  means  of  the  Wolff  Agency  of 
Berlin  which  reports  the  happenings  in  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  and 
Slav  nations,  the  insulting  words  of  the  near-statesman  are  flashed  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth;  and  however  "diplomatic"  our  diplomacy, 
the  contemptuous  words  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  to 
whom  reference  is  made;  and  the  human  desire  to  "get  even"  some 
day  is  born  and  begins  to  grow. 

What  is  said  here  of  the  jingoism  in  the  United  States  which  breeds 
the  hatreds  feeding  the  fires  of  national  warfare  is  true,  in  varying 
degrees,  in  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Wanted:  A  Press  League  with  Another  New  Motive 

The  news-gathering  agencies  mentioned  above  are  already  leagued 
together  for  the  exchange  of  news  of  the  world.  A  new  motive  can  be 
added  to  their  alliance.  There  may  be  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  press  to  give  gentle  breeding,  including  the  speech 
of  gentlemen,  to  men  who  have  it  not.  But  it  will  hardly  be  main- 
tained in  any  quarter  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  foster  inter- 
national hatreds  and  suspicions  by  repeating  the  intemperate  and  ill- 
advised  words  of  the  vocal  jingoes  who  have  never  given  one  serious 
thought  to  the  causes  of  wars  between  nations. 

If  our  government  is  opposed  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  a  foreign  government,  it  will  always  be  found  that  there 
are  men  of  sane  opinions  and  temperate  speech  to  voice  that  opposi- 
tion, and  whose  words,  though  unequivocal  and  to  the  point,  carry 
no  sting  to  other  peoples  and  countries.  It  would  seem,  by  all  of 
the  canons  of  international  morality,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  let  such  men  speak  for  our  country  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
peoples  beyond  the  seas;  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  by  denying 
publicity  to  those  whose  thoughtless  but  stinging  words  move  other 
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nations  to  hatred  against  us.    Wanted:  A  press  league  in  every  nation 
to  help  suppress  jingoism. 

Leagues  to  Promote  Racial  Goodwill 

The  second  league  to  be  mentioned  here  is  remotely  connected  with 
the  first.  He  is  but  a  casual  observed  who  has  not  seen  that  while 
efforts  looking  toward  the  promotion  of  racial  amity  and  peace  are 
sporadic,  half-hearted  and  few,  there  is  always  at  work  a  persistent, 
dogged,  and  well-organized  effort  to  make  different  races  despise  each 
other.  Parents  in  one  race  teach  their  children  to  despise  and  treat 
with  contempt  another  race  or  races  on  the  one  hand;  and  parents 
of  the  despised  group  teach  their  children  to  hate  the  arrogant  group 
on  the  other  hand.  Books  are  written  in  which  the  facts  of  history 
are  distorted  or  suppressed  in  favor  of  one  race-group  or  groups,  and 
to  prove  that  certain  other  groups  deserve  nothing  at  the  hands  of 
the  world.  Newspapers  -and  magazines  are  printed  which  pursue  a 
merciless  policy  of  writing  one  group  down  to  perpetual  infamy,  while 
lauding  other  race  groups  to  the  sky.  Publicists  in  high  places  indict 
the  justice  of  the  Father  of  all  by  boldly  asserting  His  plan  to  be 
that  one  group  shall  enjoy  His  special  favors  forever,  while  another 
is  to  carry  the  cross  of  suffering  to  the  end  of  time;  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  where  great  churches,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  have  acted  on  the  presumption  that  God  is  a  respecter  of 
persons;  and  last,  but  not  least,  as  a  result  of  these  activities,  legis- 
latures have  written  into  statutes  of  the  land  a  concrete  body  of  caste 
laws  whose  net  results  have  been  to  make  men  brood  dangerous  thoughts 
in  dark  and  sullen  silence. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  this  active  propaganda  to  perpetuate  race 
hatreds  and  strife  in  the  earth,  men  have  the  effrontery  to  clasp  their 
hands  in  pious  resignation,  when  we  talk  of  world  oeace,  and  sancti- 
moniously declare  that  wars  will  never  be  abolished  because  of  natural 
prejudices  which  races  have  against  each  other;  and  then,  fearing  to 
trust  "the  instinctive  hatred"  which  one  race  has  for  others,  to  keep 
up  warfare,  these  disciples  of  predestination  go  from  our  presence  and 
permit  themselves  to  join  in  some  form  of  propaganda  to  perpetuate 
race  hatred,  either  by  silence  in  the  presence  of  such  movements  or 
hy  active  participation  therein. 

Wanted:     A  Militant  League  of  Religious  Organizations 

In  1917,  there  were  228,007  churches  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
membership  of  42,044,374  persons.  There  were  195,276  Sunday  schools, 
with  19,951,675  scholars.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  1919,  had  2,077  branches, 
with  739,438.  The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  in  1916,  with  almost  4,000,000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States,  had  practically  77,000  societies.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  extending  the  list?  Let  any  thoughtful  persons  examine 
the  roster  of  religious  organizations  in  the  United  States  alone,  and 
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they  will  see  that  if  these  or  any  considerable  number  of  them  league 
themselves  together  to  work  just  as  militantly  for  racial  goodwill  and 
peace  as  the  average  man  works  to  prevent  men  from  forgetting  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  hate  some  race  which  differs  from  them  in  cer- 
tains respects,  the  reign  of  race  bitterness  would  ultimately  come  to 
an  end. 


Wide  Field 

The  two  activities  mentioned  here  are  simply  suggestive.  They 
do  not  exhaust  the  intra-national  work  for  peace  that  must  be  done 
whether  the  world  have  a  League  of  Nations  or  some  other  organiza- 
tion to  help  keep  the  peace.  Men  must  be  taught  to  be  merciful  to 
their  neighbors,  just  to  those  who  live  in  their  own  land,  and  law- 
abiding  within  their  own  territory  before  their  nation  can  be  expected 
to  exhibit  such  virtues  in  dealing  with  other  nations.  And  there  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  multiform  groups  of  each  nation  to  federate 
in  spirit,  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  intra-national  peace  and 
goodwill  as  the  basis  of  that  peace  which  all  hope  shall  one  day  cover 
the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  — Isaac  Fisher. 
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Once  anore  the  University  records  heavy  loss  by  death.  Miss  Hayden 
was  very  small  physically.  She  was  weak,  especially  this  last  year, 
to  the  point  where  she  could  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  climb  a 
single  flight  of  stairs.  She  had  decided  that  she  could  not  return  to 
her  work  another  year  and  the  trustees  had  voted  her  a  small  monthly 
allowance  to  help  toward  her  living  expenses. 

Miss  Hayden  was  a  missionary  teacher  and  gentlewoman.  She 
proved  her  devotion  hy  service  in  darkest  Africa,  and  then  when  serv- 
ice there  was  no  longer  possible  she  continued  to  demonstrate  that 
devotion  by  her  life  and  work  at  Fisk.  Like  many  of  the  older  group 
of  our  teachers,  she  received  a  most  beggarly  pittance  of  a  salary  and 
yet  she.  never  complained;  she  even  found  it  possible  to  share  with 
an  invalid  sister.  She  was  never  bitter  over  the  situation,  never 
^  insistent  upon  any  rights,  privileges  or  perquisites.  She  never  would 
ask  for  any  particular  dormitory  room,  but  always  said  she  would 
take  what  was  assigned  her.  She  was  always  quiet,  always  steady  in 
her  devotion  to  her  work,  always  faithful  to  her  students.  The  all- 
pervading  charity  of  her  character  made  her  beloved  by  all.  She 
has  earned  her  early  reward. 

The  passing  of  robust  Dr.  Robertson  was  a  great  shock.  I  had 
counted  on  a  score  of  years  of  staunch  friendship  from  him.  His 
Scotch  ancestry,  training,  Canadian  experience  and  Nashville  rela- 
tionship made  his  friendship  both  unique  and  especially  valuable.  We 
need  the  hands  across  the  seas,  especially  when  those  hands  are  backed 
by  local  knowledge  and  understanding.  Dr.  Robertson  was  almost  an 
accidental  friend,  and  yet  the  friend  who  purposed  to  be  such.  He 
came  of  his  own  determination  to  make  our  acquaintance.  I  later 
sought  him  of  my  own  volition  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  in  our 
Bible  work.  He  was  most  impressed  by  our  work  and  by  our  student 
body.  He  went  away  our  most  enthusiastic  friend.  Our  loss  is  very 
great.  — Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 

IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS* 


James  Hardy  Dillard,  D.  LITT.,  LL.D.,  in  Presiding  Over  the  Race 
Relations  Section. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  first  time  that  representatives  of  both  races,, 
wishing  well,  meaning  well,  and  wanting  good  to  our  country,  ever 
met  together  for  frank  and  honest  talk  was  at  the  Atlanta  conference 
of  this  section  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress  six  years  ago.. 
That  was  a  very  remarkable  meeting.  Each  year  since  that  time  the 
Congress  has  had  such  a  section  as  this.  That  it  is  good  to  have  such 
a  meeting  I  am  sure  nobody  who  has  ever  attended  one  of  them  would 
doubt  for  one  moment.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  all  of  us  here  again 
this  year,  because  each  year  marks  another  step  in  the  progress  of 
race  relationship  in  our  Southern  States,  and  it  is  good  that  each 
year  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  "where  we  are  at." 

I  should  like  to  make  two  statements.  One  of  them  is  this:  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  any  race  in  the  same  length  of  time 
made  such  progress  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement 
as  the  colored  race  has  done  in  the  last  sixty  years.  Such  a  state- 
ment does  not  mean  that  there  must  not  still  be  a  forward  movement 
in  all  these  lines.  There  are  still  thousands  who  are  uneducated,, 
thousands  who  are  very  poor  and  in  need  of  moral  advancement.  When 
I  say  that  the  history  of  the  world  shows  no  instance  in  the  same 
length  of  time  of  such  improvement  along  all  human  lines,  I  am  not 
saying  it  in  the  way  of  flattery  or  in  the  way  of  making  any  one  feel 
that  efforts  should  cease,  but  simply  as  a  fact. 

Another  statement  I  should  like  to  make  is  this:  We  are  apt  to 
think  that  our  own  time  and  our  own  nation  are  excessively  peculiar^ 
but  there  have  been  race  problems  all  over  the  world.  Now,  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  that  never  before  in  history  during  the  short  period  of 
sixty  years  have  two  races — thrown  together  as  these  two  races — been 
known  to  reach  such  an  approach  toward  satisfactory  adjustment. 
We  have  certainly  not  reached  perfection,  but  I  do  say  that  the  two 
races,  considering  the  relations  with  which  they  smarted  sixty  years 
ago,  considering  all  the  bad  things  that  have  been  said  and  done,  have 
within  the  last  sixty  years  made  an  approach  toward  sensible  co- 
operation and  mutual  good-will  such  as  history  does  not  show  any- 
where else. 

We  forget  that  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  is  a  short  time  in 
history.  We  forget  that  habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  feeling  are 
not  changed  overnight.  It  takes  time  for  individual  habits  of  thought 
and  individual  habits  of  feeling  to  change.  It  takes  even  longer  for 
the  habits  and  morals  and  customs  of  a  whole  people  to  change,  and 
we  have  got  to  be  patient,  as  Carlyle  said,  yet  a  while. 

I  have  watched  each  year,  especially  during  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years,  this  question  of  race  relationship  in  the  South.  I  have 
been  over  the  South  from  time  to  time,  have  talked  with  the  people 
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of  both  races  and  in  all  conditions  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  each  year 
has  marked  a  forward  step  towards  good  relationship  between  the  races. 
We  are  here  in  the  South  together,  we  are  going  to  stay  together, 
and  the  sensible  people  of  both  races  know  and  feel  and  believe  more 
and  more  that  it  is  much  better  for  us  to  stay  here  in  good  fellowship 
and  co-operation  than  in  hostility.  That  was  a  beautiful  prayer  with 
which  we  opened  the  meeting  this  morning,  "Live  together  and  love 
together."  Let  us  live  together  in  good-will.  Nobody  can  predict  the 
future,  but  we  all  know  what  we  ought  to  do  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  we  know  that  every  human  being  should  have  a  fair  chance  to 
develop.  Those  who  have  been  working  for  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  people  in  education  and  in  other  ways,  knowing  that  only 
by  steady  processes  can  right  relations  be  established  in  our  midst, 
have  a  right  to  feel  encouraged.  Last  week  there  was  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  white  superintendents  of  education  from  all  the  states 
of  the  South,  and  they  bore  testimony  to  the  growth  of  sentiment 
for  appropriations  of  public  funds  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  great  war.  The  colored  people 
have  been  called  upon  to  take  their  part  in  the  nation's  various  activi- 
ties, and  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  informed  person,  North  or  South, 
who  does  not  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  colored  people  have 
been  doing  their  part  in  the  field  and  at  home.  I  recently  took  a 
trip  through  the  South,  met  hundreds  of  workers,  white  and  colored, 
heard  their  testimony  as  to  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  Red  Cross 
work,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  all  sorts  of  war  work,  and  the  statements 
of  the  subscriptions  from  the  colored  people  were  amazing.  After 
such  an  exhibition  of  patriotism  as  this  and  such  co-operation,  it  must 
follow  that  the  relations  between  the  races  are  going  to  be  further 
improved.  I  believe  this  to  be  true  in  spite  of  what  some  people  of 
both  races  are  saying.  I  believe  the  South,  certainly  the  thinking 
South,  has  come  to  the  conviction  more  than  ever  that  justice,  fair- 
ness, and  good  feeling  are  the  best  way. 

The  world  has  been  suffering  greatly  from  nervousness.  The  South, 
both  white  and  colored,  has  shared  in  this  nervousness.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  hysterical.  The  good  work  that  has 
been  started  must  be  kept  going.  Let  us  remember  and  be  thankful 
that  the  great  masses  are  everywhere  going  about  their  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  relatively  few  who  make  trouble.  These  we  must  make 
more  effort  to  influence  and  improve.  We  must  all  try  to  make  con- 
ditions better.  There  is  too  much  work  to  be  done  for  us  to  quarrel. 
Fairness  must  prevail  on  each  side,  and  men  must  learn  to  think  well 
of  each  other,  while  recognizing  and  respecting  differences. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  doing  that  is  to  get  together  as  we  have 
come  together  here  this  morning.  Let  us  listen  to  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  work,  who  have  thought  about  the  matter  for  a 
long  time  and  have  come  here  to  speak  to  us  frankly  and  at  the  same 
time  in  a  spirit  of  good  feeling.  In  all  of  these  meetings  cf  the 
Sociological  Congress  we  have  never  had  the  slightest  unpleasantness, 
never  the  slightest  disturbance  or  misunderstanding,  because  all  have 
spoken  in  a  spirit  of  wanting  to  be  helpful.  If  we  want  to  be  friends 
we  can  say  things  frankly.  It  does  no  good  to  use  camouflage.  What 
we  want  is  knowledge  and  understanding. 

I  said  that  nobody  could  prophesy,  but  I  feel  like  saying  this  much : 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  two  races  in  the 
South  to  live  together  harmoniously  on  terms  of  co-operation  and 
friendship  with  a  satisfactory  adjustment  cf  the  differences  on  both 
sides.     We  all  know  that  race  is  a  fact.     We  accept  it  as  a  fact.     We 
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also  know  that  the  influences  and  forces  of  education  and  religion 
are  facts.  So  let  us  day  by  day,  as  we  see  the  next  step,  do  our  part 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  these  two  great  means  for  human  wel- 
fare, education  and  religion;  for  these  are  the  only  true  and  permanent 
adjusters. 


The  article  below  is  from  a  Southern  white  man: 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  NEGRO 


A  Short-Sighted  Policy  That  Cuts  Both  Ways 
By  R.  B.  Eleazer,  Editor  Missionary  Voice,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Eight  dollars  and  ten  cents  each  day  for  the  education  of  white 
children  and  one  dollar  and  fifty-one  cents  each  for  the  education  of 
Negro  children  is  the  startling  contrast  revealed  by  a  study  of  public 
school  education  in  Alabama,  as  shown  by  Bulletin  41  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education,  issued  last  year.  In  the  state  there  were  454,478 
white  and  315,327  Negro  children  of  school  age.  For  the  white  chil- 
dren there  were  9,050  teachers  employed — one  to  each  50  children — 
at  a  cost  of  $3,682,314,  and  for  the  Negroes  2,716  teachers— one  to  each 
116  children — at  a  cost  of  $474,759.  The  per  capita  amounts  expended 
for  teachers'  salaries  were  as  indicated  above — a  little  more  than  five 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  white  pupils.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  was  about  four  times  as  great  among  Negroes 
as  among  whites. 

Such  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  Alabama,  but  prevail  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  South.  The  latest  figures  for 
the  whole  South  are  not  available,  but  Bulletin  39  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  issued  in  1916,  shows  that  the  per  capita  average  for  sixteen 
Southern  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Missouri  was  $10.32 
expended  for  teachers'  salaries  for  white  children  and  $3.89  for  Negroes. 
The  contrast  was  greatest  in  Louisiana — $13.73  against  $1.31.  In 
South  Carolina  it  was  $10.00  against  $1.44;  in  Florida,  $11.50  against 
$2.64;  in  Mississippi,  $10.00  against  $2.26;  in  Georgia,  $9.58  against 
$1.76;   in  Arkansas,  $12.95  against  $4.59. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  state  laws  provide  that  public  school 
funds  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  counties  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  population,  whether  white  or  colored.  The  inequality  arises 
in  the   application   of   these  funds   by  the  local   boards  of   education. 

Obviously,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  public  school  system  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  provide  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  children, 
irrespective  of  race.  That  this  philanthropic  purpose  is  largely  dis- 
regarded and  defeated  in  so  far  as  Negro  children  are  concerned  is 
clearly  evident  from  the  facts  cited  above.  The  contention  that  Negroes 
contribute  comparatively  little  to  the  funds  for  public  education  and 
should  share  in  the  use  of  those  funds  in  like  proportion  is,  of  course, 
utterly  subversive  of  the  whole  theory  of  free  school  education,  which 
is  based  wholly  upon  the  necessity  of  providing  educational  advantages 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  them. 

In  thus  setting  aside  the  whole  spirit  and  theory  of  popular 
education  we  are  not  only  doing  the  Negro  an  injustice,  but  we  are 
pursuing  a  policy  which  is  also  inexpedient  and  suicidal  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  best  interests.  Left  the  prey  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,   not   far    removed   from    savagery,    the    Negro   will    be    a 
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menace,  for  the  close  relation  between  illiteracy  and  crime  is  well 
known.  Only  as  he  is  educated,  enlightened,  taught  self-respect  and 
self-control,  does  he  become  an  asset,  capable  of  real  usefulness  and 
good  citizenship.  To  deny  him  that  chance  is  to  invite  disaster  upon 
ourselves  and  our  children,  as  well  as  upon  the  community  and  the 
state.  It  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  "whatsoever  a 
man  (or  a  nation)   soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

If  we  are  wise,  therefore,  we  will  speedily  adopt  an  educational 
policy  at  once  broader-minded,  more  human,  and  more  expedient. 


THE  GREAT  M.  E.  CHURCH  SPEAKS  AND— ACTS 


In  its  recent  epoch-making  conference  at  Des  Moines,  the  great 
M.  E.  Church  uttered  the  following  sentiments  on  race  relations;  and 
then  proved  its  sincerity  by  a  tangible  act,  namely,  doing  an  act  of 
justice  and  removing  a  ground  of  friction  in  the  election  of  two  col- 
ored bishops,  thereby  going  on  record  as  believing  in  the  principles 
of  Christianity  by  this  adoption  of  a  Christian  course  toward  her 
Negro  communicants: 

Race  Relations 

Excerpt  from  Episcopal  Address  at  Methodist  General  Conference 

The  war  has  thrown  down  the  world's  barriers  and  thrown  the 
world's  races  together  in  strained  relations.  And  we  are  compelled 
by  providential  conditions  to  deal  with  inter-class  problems,  inter- 
race  problems  and  international  problems  all  at  once.  No  single  factor 
in  the  world-wide  social  problem  is  more  difficult  and  complicated 
than  the  race  question.  The  races  are  everywhere  facing  one  another. 
They  have  all  their  questions  in  their  eyes,  all  their  weapons  in  their 
hands.  The  Christian  church  stands  at  the  center  of  mingling,  multi- 
colored multitudes.  If  the  Christian  church  fails  there  will  be  such  a 
war  in  the  world  as  will  make  all  others  seem  small.  Such  a  war 
will  wreck  the  world. 

We  begin  our  statement  with  two  negatives:  First,  the  world  is 
not  the  white  man's  world.  Second,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
a  white  man's  church.  Here,  almost  more  than  anywhere  else,  we 
desire  to  speak  soberly  as  well  as  righteously  and  wisely.  We  do  not 
wish  to  fan  flames  that  ought  to  be  quenched.  We  desire  light  even 
more  than  heat.  The  white  races  number  nearly1  half  the  human  family, 
are  everywhere  and  have  taken  control  of  most  of  the  earth. 

Some  barriers  have  been  broken  down,  but  race  misunderstanding, 
race  prejudice,  race  assertion,  and  race  discrimination  are  universal 
and  acute.  Men  are  still  saying  that  some  races  are  superior  and  some 
inferior,  that  "there  are  ordained  races  and  ordained  places,"  ruling 
races  and  subject  races,  races  born  to  conquer-  and  races  born  to  be 
conquered.  Our  Christian  sentiments  have  not  kept  pace  with  race 
changes,  migrations  and  contacts.  Local  conflicts  a^d  new  irritations 
result,  to  the  hurt  of  all  races  and  the  scandal  of  Christianity.  Some 
of  these  outbreaks  are  small  and  near,  but  they  portend  a  deeper, 
fiercer  struggle  that  threatens  to  come  on  a  world  scale  before  the 
world  get  much  older. 
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In  the  United  States  we  have  two  questions,  one  much  larger  than 
the  other.  The  smaller  one  is  the  suppression  of  race  riots,  the  pre- 
vention of  race  conflicts,  and  the  elimination  of  irrational  race  preju- 
dices. The  larger  problem  is  the  establishment  of  right  relations 
between  all  races  here.  One  plan  seeks  to  avoid  conflicts,  the  other 
to  create  a  permanent  basis  of  life  together  in  the  name  and  spirit 
of  Christ.  Here,  as  in  the  world,  the  church  must  possess  a  positive 
program  of  leadership  adequate  to  create  conditions,  and  not  simply 
a  makeshift  policy  of  gathering  up  pieces  after  the  catastrophe  has 
occurred. 

We  have  been  on  the  defensive.  We  must  now  invade  and  destroy 
the  conditions,  the  spirit  and  attitude  that  breeds  race  riots  and  race 
wars.  We  must  attack  if  we  are  to  conquer.  To  do  this  the  church 
must  be  the  kind  of  church  that  can  take  the  leadership  and  make  this 
program.  The  church,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  sectional  church.  She 
must  herself  be  the  kind  of  church  that  creates  and  demonstrates  within 
herself  the  kind  of  a  world  that  Christ  looks  for.  Her  ordination  is 
not  parochial  or  racial,  but  human  and  universal. 

We  must  have  the  courage  of  Christ  clear  .through  the  race  problem. 
We  cannot  hold  the  race  question  at  arm's  length  and  also  hold  the 
races  to  the  heart  of  Christ.  His  courage  toward  races  carried  Him 
the  whole  length  of  the  way  of  suffering  and  sacrifice.  We  must  follow 
Him  bravely  along  any  way  that  He  goes,  even  to  Calvary.  We  cannot 
reach  a  Christian  solution  by  a  partially  Christian  logic  or  process. 
"We  cannot  get  right  relations  between  races  out  of  wrong  conceptions 
of  races  or  wrong  spirit  towards  them."  The  church  must  think 
straight  about  races  clear  around  the  world. 

We  must  not  shut  any  door  of  hope  in  any  face  of  any  color.  We 
stand  with  Jesus  who  deposed  the  exaggerated  race  feeling  of  His 
race  and  day.  He  struck  what  ought  by  now  to  have  been  the  death 
blow  to  race  enmity.  The  Christianity  <of  Christ  was  a  perfect  reaction 
against  the  races  of  the  Jews.  Much  ,of  the  talk  today  about  race  con- 
sciousness is  the  spirit  that  Jesus  came  to  destroy,  and  leads  straight 
to  new  hostilities.  It  flows  from  the  feeling  of  superiority.  We  have 
repudiated  election  as  applied  to  individuals  and  largely  retained  it 
as  applied  to  races. 

We  must  do  our  thinking  on  the  subject  in  the  terms  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  Cross  of  Christ.  This  will  save  us  from  low  standards  and 
from  the  dreadful  feeling  of  impossibility  and  helplessness  as  we  face 
our  standards.  The  Gospel  presents  ,the  ideal  for  race  relations.  The 
Cross  preserves  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  races  while  it  makes  for 
harmony  between  them.  At  whatever  cost  to  our  comfort,  at  what- 
ever cost  to  our  shallow,  narrow  interpretation,  we  must  go  the  whole 
length  of  our  best  theology.  With  the  Cross  as  a  center  there  is  room 
in  the  circle  for  an  honorable  standing  for  all  men  of  every  race  and 
no  special  privilege  for  any. 

On  the  race  questions  we  must  test  our  principles  and  relations 
also  by  their  evangelistic  and  missionary  value.  The  church  is  set 
by  every  principle  and  tradition  to  Christ's  purpose  of  saving  the 
world.  All  we  do  or  say  must  be  tested  by  this  purpose.  The  church 
cannot  evangelize  races  in  America  or  Africa  or  Asia  if  its  social  or 
economic  or  ecclesiastical  attitude  to  them  flatly  contradicts  its  evan- 
gelistic  attitudes. 

The  final  goal  for  the  races  is  knowledge  of  God.  They  are  where 
they  are,  they  are  what  they  are  in  order  that  they  may  search  for 
God,  may  feel  their  way  to  Him  and  find  Him.  We  cannot  make 
right  relations  permanently  between  unredeemed  races  and  nations. 
Our  call  to  evangelism  reaches  to  the  height  and  depth  of  the  race 
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problem  in  the  world.  We  break  our  whole  redemptive  program  in 
the  world  by  a  wrong  step  at  this  point.  The  race  that  sets  out  to 
dominate  and  subjugate  other  races  is  already  doomed  by  its  own 
spirit.  The  crash  of  the  races  in  a  world  race  war  would  wreck  the 
world  and  its  civilization. 

Let  us  repent  therefore  of  race  pride,  race  prejudice,  and  race  bit- 
terness; repent  in  America,  repent  in  Asia,  repent  in  Africa,  repent  in 
Europe.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.  This  is  our  gospel.  We 
will  not  lose  heart  in  it.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  and  the  human 
family  is  of  one  blood.  We  will  labor  everywhere  to  make  a  unity 
of  spirit  in  the  races  of  the  whole  world.  Whoever  does  here  a  small 
thing,  a  backward  thing,  or  an  inhuman  thing;  whoever  here  exalts 
caste  or  color,  nationality  or  race  above  humanity,  will  crucify  the 
Son  of  God  afresh. 

The  issue  between  white,  yellow  and  black  races  has  not  yet  been 
tried  out.  What  we  have  in  America  looks  large  to  us.  What  lies 
beyond  our  borders  we  have  never  faced  in  its  size  or  character.  If 
we  have  grown  weary  of  the  Negro,  what  will  we  do  with  the  Asiatic? 
If  we  have  run  with  footmen  and  they  have  wearied  us,  what  will  we 
do  when  we  contend  with  horses?  And  if  in  the  land  of  peace  wherein 
we  trusted  we  are  wearied,  what  will  we  do  in  the  swellings  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Kongo,  and  the  Yangtse  and  the  Ganges?  If  we  are 
true  we  shall  overcome. 

Christianity  cannot  be  discredited  in  this  matter  until  Christianity 
has  been  adequately  tried.  Christ  cannot  be  set  aside  as  a  failure 
here  until  He  has  been  tried.  We  do  not  doubt  Him  or  expect  Him 
to  fail.  And  we  arise  to  this  supreme  issue  with  courage  because 
He  leads. — Excerpt  made  by  The  Foundation. 
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News  and  Comments  Relative  to  Fisk 
University 


The  Fisk  Drive 

Recently  in  New  York,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  Governor  Roberts  of  Ten- 
nessee made  a  stirring  appeal  for  aid  for  Fisk  University.  With  the 
Governor  came  a  delegation  of  representatives  of  the  Nashville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  bear  witness  to  the  great  influence  for  good  that 
this  institution  of  higher  learning  for  the  Negro  has  been  to  their 
city.  The  occasion  was  without  precedent.  It  marked  the  awakened 
interest  of  public  opinion  in  the  South  in  regard  to  Negro  education. 

Fisk,  however,  has  not  lacked,  and  does  not  now  lack,  the  endorse- 
ment of  Southern  or  Northern  men  of  either  race.  But  its  present  equip- 
ment and  salaries  are  inadequate  for  necessary  growth.  It  needs  more 
buildings  and  more  teachers.  Its  present  salaries  should  be  increased, 
its  old  buildings  should  be  remodeled  and  refurnished,  and  its  grounds 
should  be  improved.  The  relations  between  Hampton  and  Fisk  have 
been  singularly  close  for  many  years.  The  late  Dr.  Frissell  was  a 
warm  friend  and  counsellor  of  Fisk's  president,  Dr.  Fayette  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie;  while  Dr.  Moton,  principal  of  Tuskegee  and  formerly  Hamp- 
ton's commandant,  is  a  member  of  Fisk's  board  of  trustees.  Hampton 
joins  with  the  many  other  friends  of  Fisk  in  the  hope  that  this  appeal 
will  meet  with  a  generous  response,  so  that  this  useful  and  deserving 
institution  may  be  no  longer  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  important  mis- 
sion of  preparing  leaders  for  the  Negro  race. — Southern  Workman. 


PRESIDENT    YOUNG    CONGRATULATES    DR.    McKENZIE 


The  President  of  the  Florida  A.  &  M.  College,  at  Tallahassee,  has 
sent  Dr.  McKenzie  the  following  letter: 

My  dear  Dr.  McKenzie: 

"I  am  writing  this  note  to  congratulate  you  and  the  University  upon 
the  splendid  recognition  of  your  work  by  the  General  Education  Board 
in  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  toward  your  support.  This  is  a  splen- 
did though  tardy  recognition  of  the  work  of  your  institution. 

"Trusting  that  you  are  closing  a  successful  year  and  that  I  may  see 
something  of  you  at  our  Baltimore  meeting  next  August, 

"I  am,  yours  truly,  N.  B.  Young." 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  AND  FISK— A  PLEASING  CONTRAST 


In  its  issue  of  April  14,  the  Outlook   (New  York)   took  occasion  to 
record  its  pleasure  at  the  result  of  the  drive  for  an  endowment  for 
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Harvard  University,   and   to   draw  a  pleasing  contrast  between   that 
well-known  school  and  Fisk  University,  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  tangible  result  of  the  drive  for  an 
endowment  for  Harvard  University,  for  it  is  a  hopeful  thing  when  the 
graduates  and  friends  of  a  great  university  prove  their  faith  in  its 
traditions  by  providing  more  adequate  support  for  those  who  make 
the  continuance  of  that  tradition  possible. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund  campaign  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  Harvard  University  have  drawn  up  a  new  scale  of 
salaries  for  its  teaching  staff  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  higher  than 
the  old  rate  of  compensation.  Under  the  new  schedule  full  professors 
will  receive  from  a  minimum  of  $6,000  to  a  maximum  of  $8,000  a  year; 
previously  they  have  received  from  $4,000  to  $5,500.  In  the  lower 
grades  the  percentage  of  increase  is  somewhat  higher.  Instructors  who 
have  hitherto  been  paid  on  a  scale  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  will 
in  the  future  receive  from  $1,600  to  $2,750.  Such  salaries  as  these 
are,  of  course,  not  comparable  with  the  salaries  given  for  parallel 
eminence  in  the  commercial  world,  but  the  compensation  which  a  pro- 
fessor at  a  great  university  receives  is  not  confined  entirely  to  hard 
cash.    ;It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  country  if  such  is  ever  the  case. 

"The  successful  result  of  the  Harvard  drive  brings  out  by  com- 
parison the  present  need  of  another  institution  of  learning.  Fisk 
University,  perhaps  the  most  notable  of  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  of  Negro  men  and  women  in  America,  is  in  need  of  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  its  endowment.  The  situation  in  which  Fisk  finds 
itself  will  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  the  present  normal  maxi- 
mum salary  at  Fisk  for  a  full  professor  is  but  $1,600  a  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  Harvard's  minimum  for  its  under-instructors.  Fisk  hopes  to 
raise  from  one  to  three  million  dollars.  The  latter  sum  would  provide 
for  a  normal  salary  for  its  professors  of  $3,000  a  year  and  the  erection 
of  needed  buildings  and  the  further  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
University  in  many  directions.  Money  contributed  to  this  purpose, 
The  Outlook  believes,  will  be  well  spent." 


Prof.  Work  Writes  About  Visit  to  World's  Conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Workers  at  Blue  Ridge  and  Donation  to  Fisk 

May  25,  1920. 
My  dear  Dr.  McKenzie: 

We  leave  here  Wednesday  at  10:40  a.m.  and  arrive  in  Nashville 
about  6 :  35  a.m.  Thursday. 

This  has  been  a  most  wonderful  meeting  in  some  ways.  In  all 
there  are  twenty-two  nations  represented  and  it  has  been  a  most  inspir- 
ing experience  to  hear  them  tell  of  the  needs  and  of  the  work  among 
the  boys  of  their  countries  in  their  own  peculiar  ways.  Two  really 
wonderful  addresses  have  been  delivered  by  Hon.  Raymond  Robbins 
and  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy.  Wonderful!  After  Mr.  Eddy's  address,  which 
was  an  appeal  for  the  boys  in  the  countries  of  China,  Japan,  India 
and  the  Near  East,  an  offering  of  something  like  $20,000  was  taken 
up.  The  same  day  something  over  $500  was  taken  up  for  Fisk.  Dr. 
Weatherford  made  a  fine  statement  of  our  work  and  for  the  Negro  in 
general  and  this  response  of  $500  and  over  was  made.  From  what 
it  is  possible  to  learn,  the  quartet  has  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion and  they  have  received  much  inspiration  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  600  men  here,  who  are  in  the  uplift  work  for  boys.     This 
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is  a  great  place.     We  have  been  taken  care  of  in  splendid  style  and 
have  felt  every  minute  of  the  time  like  men  among  friends. 

We  have  all  been  well  and  happy.  However,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  home  again.     Hope  everything  is  moving  on  well. 

Very  truly, 

J.  W.  Work. 

Dean  Morrow  to  Accompany  Singers 

Dean  C.  W.  Morrow  has  gone  from  Fisk  for  a  well-earned  vacation. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  he  accom- 
panied the  Fisk  Singers,  telling  of  the  work  of  ithe  University.  His 
many  friends  will  be  Interested  to  know  that,  beginning  with  the  fall, 
he  will  continue  to  travel  with  the  Jubilee  Singers  throughout  the' 
school  year,  helping  to  interpret  the  mission  of  Fisk  University  and  to 
make  new  friends  for  it. 

Addresses  by  President  McKenzie 

Dr.  McKenzie  very  recently  returned  from  New  York  and  other 
Northern  points  after  an  absence  from  the  University  of  two  weeks. 

On  June  25  he  addressed  the  Summer  School  at  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Alabama,  on  "The  G-reater  Self,"  and  the  following  week  he  spoke  on 
"The  Call  of  the  Hour"  to  the  Summer  School  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Institute  of  Nashville.  On  Friday,  July  30,  he  will 
speak  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Physical  Education. 
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iCAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  AT  FISK 


By  Belle  Ruth  Pabmentee,  Principal  of  Training  School 

For  several  years  some  who  study,  plan  and  work  for  the  cause 
which  Fisk  represents  have  realized  that  a  University  Summer  Quarter 
was  greatly  needed  in  the  South.  The  ambitious  college  graduate, 
:now  a  busy  teacher,  as  well  as  the  undergraduate  and  those  denied  a 
college  course,  need  to  continue  to  study  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
iiheir  work.  This  summer  those  hopes  and  plans  have  been  realized 
in  the  organization  of  a  summer  school  doing  a  regular  college  and 
secondary  work,  and  receiving  credit  for  that  work  as  in  other  quarters 
and  also  recognition  by  State  officials. 

The  courses  in  operation  for  the  first  term  of  six  weeks  with  faculty 
are  as  follows: 

Geometry,  Algebra  and  Physics Prof.  J.  E.  Anderson 

Arithmetic Mrs.  W.  H.  Childress 

Ethics,  English Prof.  C.  A.  Hodges 

Grammar,  Latin,  History Prof.  J.  W.  Work 

History  of  Education,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Elementary  Subjects.  . .  . 

Belle   Ruth   Parmenter 

Chemistry Prof.  T.  W.  Talley 

Social  Science Prof.  P.  F.  Mowbray 

Physiology Dr.  C.  V.  Roman 

Agriculture  and  Botany Prof.  J.  T.  Caruthers 

Home  Economics Miss  Helen  A.  Walker 

The  student  body  includes  a  number  of  the  regular  college  students, 
and  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  South.  The  attendance,  though  net 
large,  is  gratifying  to  the  faculty,  as  a  more  diligent  and  earnest  com- 
pany of  students  would  be  hard  to  find.  An  alumnus,  a  member  of  the 
group,  said:  "I  am  surprised  and  delighted  to  'find  the  students, 
particularly  the  younger  college  group,  studying  so  hard  and  so  ear- 
nestly in  the  warm  weather  and  so  interested  and  anxious  to  do  well." 

Several  extra-curricula  features  add  much  to  the  weekly  pre  gram. 
On  Tuesday  from  4  to  5  p.m.  a  meeting  fcr  the  young  women  is  held 
where  questions  of  conduct  are  discussed.  Mrs.  Crcsthwait,  Mrs.  Mr- 
Kenzie  and  Mrs.  Trawick  have  given  splendid  thought  and  advice  ta 
the  young  women  during  the  first  weeks. 
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On  Wednesday  from  7  to  8  p.m.  an  out-of-door  convocation  is  held. 
Valuable  lectures  on  various  topics  of  education  and  .progress  have 
been  given  by  the  following  gentlemen:  Dr.  McKenzie,  Dr.  Peterson 
of  Peabody  faculty,  President  Wright  of  Greenville,  N.C.,  Mr.  James 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Professor  A.  C.  Burton  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

On  Sunday  evening  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.,  Dr.  C.  A.  McMurray  of 
Peabody  faculty  presides  over  a  Bible  class,  discussing  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  Bible  to  the  youth.  This  has  been  an  especially  en- 
joyable occasion  and  is  attended  not  only  by  the  student  body,  but  by 
old.  and  young  of  the  community.  One  member  of  the  student  group 
said  after  the  first  Sunday  evening:  "I  can  hardly  wait  for  Sunday  to 
come  again  to  come  back  and  hear  more." 

Oh  Thursday  from  2  to  3  p.m.,  Dr.  Arthur  Mead  of  the  Summer  Fac- 
ulty of  Peabody  and  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  discusses  present 
problems  in  education.  His  thoughtful  and  scholarly  lectures  have 
been  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  faculty  and  students  and  are  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  classes  in  education. 

Friday  evening  is  devoted  to  social  enjoyment.  The  student  body  is 
being  divided  into  groups  which  are  assigned  to  an  evening.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Recreation  committee  is  assisting  with  plans.  An  informal 
reception  for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  was  followed  by  two  eve- 
nings on  the  Jubilee  Campus  with  games  and  music.  A  movie  party 
and  an  evening  at  Hadley  Park  have  been  well  planned  and  enjoyed  by 
all.  Trips  to  places  of  historical  and  industrial  interest,  sightseeing 
and  a  picnic  are  among  other  plans  for  the  remaining  weeks. 

Some  changes  in  the  routine  of  campus  life  add  much  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  the  summer  group.  A  cafeteria  provides  a 
delightful  variety  of  healthful,  appetizing  food  for  the  noon  lunch  for 
all  on  the  campus. 

The  dinner  hour  is  placed  at  5  p.m.,  allowing  the  pleasant  part  of 
the  day  for  out-of-door  recreation  before  evening  study  hours. 

The  second  term  begins  July  17,  and  an  increased  attendance  of 
teachers  is  expected  and  plans  are  in  progress  to  make  this  last  term 
especially  helpful  to  them. 

A  small  beginning,  it  may  be,  but  room  to  grow;  and,  so,  we  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  great  things  in  the  future  for  the  Fisk  Sum- 
mer Quarter. 


WILL  DONATE  TO  MEMORIAL  FOR  MISS  ROBINSON 


Mr.  Julius  N.  Avendorph,  a  former  student  of  Fisk,  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  President  McKenzie  very  recently: 

April  2,  1920. 
Dear  Dr.  McKenzie : 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Robinson  was  a  surprise  and 
a  shock  to  me.     It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  Miss  Robinson  very 
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well,  as  she  was  matron  at  the  table  at  which  I  sat  during  my  school 
term  at  the  University.  I  never  met  a  more  lovable,  painstaking  even- 
tempered  woman  than  was  Miss  Robinson.  She  always  reminded  me 
of  some  of  the  characters  of  the  Bible  we  read  about.  Miss  Robin- 
son's death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  University.  In  the  event  of  anything 
being  done  to  perpetuate  her  memory  at  the  University,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  small  donation. 

The  Crisis  for  March  carried  the  following  note: 

Dunbar 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  life  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  remem- 
bers his  struggle  for  an  opportunity  to  acquire  higher  education.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  in  memory  of  Dunbar,  a  fund  has  been 
established  at  Fisk  University  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  excep- 
tional student — someone,  perhaps,  who,  with  this  aid,  may  develop  into 
another  Dunbar.  A  friend  of  education  stands  ready  to  add  a  dollar 
to  every  dollar  contributed  to  this  fund,  which  is  called  "The  Dunbar 
Fund."  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  all  who  wish  to  see  erected 
a  suitable  monument  to  Dunbar,  to  join  in  the  project.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  direct  to  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


TWO  OF  FISK'S  TEACHERS  PASS  ON 


MISS  HAYDEN  AT  REST 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hayden,  teacher  at  Fisk  since  1908  and  instructor 
in  Latin  since  1909,  after  a  brief  illness,  died  at  the  home  of 
her  friend,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Sackett,  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  on  June  20. 

She  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time,  her  physical 
weakness  being  especially  noticeable  during  the  past  school  year. 
She  had  been  at  Tallmadge  scarcely  more  than  a  week  when  the 
end  came.  Her  friends  at  Fisk  were  deeply  apprehensive  for 
her  when  she  left  the  University  for  her  vacation  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  did  not  expect  the  end  to  come  so  soon.  Her 
brother,  on  business  in  far-away  Oregon,  had  her  body  sent  to 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  her  friends  administered  the  last  sad 
rites. 

If  there  ever  were  faithful  Christian  women  in  the  world 
Miss  Hayden  was  one  of  them;  and  if  any  persons  are  to  be  re- 
warded for  consecration  to  a  work  of  sacrifice  for  fellow-men, 
she  must  be  included  in  the  number.  It  will  be  easy  to  get  an- 
other teacher  of  Latin.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  an- 
other woman  of  Miss  Hayden's  consecration. 
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DR.  ROBERTSON  ANSWERS  THE  LAST  CALL 


The  first  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Andrew  Robertson,  a  teacher  of 
Bible  for  a  part  of  last  school  year,  was  received  at  Fisk  through  the 
following  dispatch  appearing  in  the  Nashville  Tennessean  of  July  5: 

Dr.  A.  Robertson  Dies  in  Toronto,  Ont. 

FORMER  PASTOR   OF  BROADWAY   PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH   SUCCUMBS 
TO  OPERATION. 

"Toronto,  Ont,  July  4. — Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Robertson,  pastor  of 
Broadway  Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  formerly  pastor 
of  St.  James  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  died  here  Satur- 
day following  an  operation.  Dr.  Robertson  was  to  have  preached  this 
summer  at  Murray  Bay,  Quebec,  where  former  President  Taft  spends 
his  vacation." 

While  he  was  a  teacher  at  Fisk  for  a  short  time,  comparatively,  he 
stood  in  very  high  regard  by  the  students  who  recited  to  him  and  by 
the  faculty.  And  he,  on  his  side,  was  unusually  well  pleased  with  Fisk; 
and  he  tried  to  show  his  affection  for  the  University  by  giving  to 
it  a  handsome  bookcase  filled  with  a  splendid  and  valuable  religious 
set  of  books. 

The  University  has  lost  a  good  friend  in  Dr.  Robertson's  death. 
The  Nashville  Banner  thus  expresses  the  general  regret  for  his  death: 

Sorrow  Over  Death  of  Dr.  Robertson 

"Much  sorrow  is  being  expressed  in  Nashville  over  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Andrew  Robertson,  former  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Pres- 
byterian Church,  U.  S.  A.,  whose  death  occurred  Saturday  in  Toronto, 
following  an  operation.  Dr.  Robertson  had  only  recently  returned  to 
Canada  after  he  had  resigned  his  pastorate  at  the  Broadway  church 
and  the  news  of  his  death  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  his  many  friends 
here.  He  came  to  Nashville  from  Canada  nearly  three  years  ago, 
first  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Broadway  church  when  the  pastor, 
Rev.  T.  A.  Wigginton,  entered  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  later 
on  Dr.  Wigginton's  resignation,  as  the  pastor.  Soon  after  resigning 
his  work  here  several  weeks  ago  he  accepted  a  call  to  a  Canadian 
church. 

"Dr.  Robertson,  during  his  stay  in  Nashville,  interested  himself  in 
all  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  city  morally  and  spiritually. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Ministers'  Alliance  and  his  services  were 
in  frequent  demand  at  public  gatherings  of  a  non-secretarian  nature, 
his  influence  being  felt  throughout  the  city.  In  social  circles,  also,  he 
and  has  family  filled  a  distinct  place. 

"Besides  his  wife  he  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Holloway  of  Nashville  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Duff  of  Jamaica,  and  two  sons, 
Rose  Robertson  of  Toronto  and  Athol  Stewart  Robertson  of  this  city, 
th«  latter  coming  to   Nashville   not   long  before  Dr.   Robertson  left." 
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THE  SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS  CAMP  AT  PISK 


When  it  was  announced  that  the  Tennessee  River  Mission  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventlsts  would  hold  their  annual  camp  meeting  and 
conference  session  on  the  campus  of  Fisk  University  in  a  little  city 
of  tents,  from  June  26  to  July  4,  a  number  of  persons,  frankly,  ex- 
pected the  usual  noise  of  a  camp  meeting  and  wondered  how  the  class- 
room work  would  proceed  with  these  meetings  in  progress.  But  evi- 
dently they  had  not  ever  been  present  at  this  camp  meeting  of 
religionists. 

In  the  first  place  they  came  with  perfect  modesty  and  quiet  and 
began  to  set  up  their  tents.  No  loud  talking,  no  boisterous  laughter, 
no  parading  every  minute,  either  about  their  own  quarters  or  the 
campus  in  general.  And  when  they  began  their  meetings  one  could 
not  only  not  discover  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  held 
on  the  University  grounds,  but  the  metings  were  of  such  an  order 
that  many  persons  were  pleased  to  attend  them. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  June  30,  President  McKenzie  invited  the 
whole  conference  to  be  present  at  the  morning  chapel  services  and 
to  have  some  part,  through  their  officials,  in  the  devotions.  They  came 
and  there  was  mutual  pleasure  all  around — the  visitors  pleased  with 
Fisk's  "unusual  kindness,"  as  one  official  stated  it  in  allowing  the  con- 
ference to  use  the  grounds;  and  Fisk  pleased  and  "surprised,"  as  one 
of  its  officials  phrased  it,  with  the  unusually  high  type  of  men  repre- 
senting the  body. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  in  welcoming  the  visitors  laid  emphasis  on  the  re- 
markable quietness,  not  only  of  the  services  themselves,  but  of  the 
whole  group  of  persons  when  there  were  no  services.  He  said  he 
had  always  believed  that  quietness  was  directly  connected  with  religion. 

Elder  W.  H.  Green  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, presented  the  officers  to  the  school  and  each  one  called  on  spoke 
briefly.  The  morning  prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  Rice.  The  new 
president  of  the  Southern  Conference,  Elder  E.  L.  McElhany,  of  Nash- 
ville, told  of  his  hearing  of  Fisk's  work  while  he  was  a  missionary  in 
Australia.  After  the  President  of  the  Conference  had  spoken  for  a 
while,  there  was  handed  to  him  a  set  of  elegantly-bound  books  printed 
in  their  own  establishment  in  Nashville  which  he  presented  to  Presi- 
dent McKenzie  from  the  Conference  for  his  "private  use"  in  token 
of  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  which  had  been  extended  to  the  body. 
In  accepting  the  books  Dr.  McKenzie  said  that  he  was  not  a  private 
person — that  all  he  has  and  hopes  for  belong  to  Fisk  University— -and, 
therefore,  he  asked  permission  that  the  books  be  autographed  and 
placed  in  the  University  Library  as  the  perpetual  property  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Fisk.     This  was  gladly  agreed  to.     Every  speaker  called  to 
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talk  was  happy  and  pleasing  in  his  remarks;  and  from  the  warmth  of 
all  of  the  talks  Fisk  has  certainly  made  a  group  of  strong  friends  by 
her  goodwill  shown  these  visitors. 

The  daily  program  which  the  Conference  followed  is  given  below: 

Rising  Bell 5:45  a.m. 

Devotional 6:15  to  7 :  00  a.m. 

Breakfast   8:00  a.m. 

Bible  Study 9 :  00  to  10:00  a.m. 

Conference 10:15  to  12  n'n 

Dinner  ; 1:00  p.m. 

Preaching 3:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Departmental 4:30  to  5 :  30  p.m. 

Lunch 6:30  p.m. 

Song  Service 7:45  p.m. 

Preaching  ...8:00  p.m. 

Silence    10:00   p.m. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


EDUCATION  FOR  LIFE 


By  Frederick  J.  Teggart 

Of  the  History   Department  of  the   University  of  California; 
Author  of  the  "Processes  of  History" 

Colleges,  not  infrequently,  commit  crimes.  They  turn  the  hopeful 
face  of  youth  backward  to  the  past.  They  tax  life  in  the  interests 
of  tradition.  They  bind  men  to  the  obsolete,  and  leave  them  un- 
equipped for  the  present.  It  is  true  that  youth  finds  means  of  escape 
— by  minimal  conformity  -to  requirements;  by  worship  of  athletics ; 
by  utilizing  the  degree  as  a  badge  of  social  distinction.  Youth,  how- 
ever, cannot  reform  the  institution.  Colleges  live  on  the  testimonials 
of  the  successful.  Were  they  alive  to  the  world  of  today  they  would 
take  counsel  of  their  own  who  have  failed. 

The  final  aim  of  the  college  is  not  to  educate  men  for  life,  but  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  teachers.  To  the  prospective  teacher  is 
revealed  the  wisdom  that  knowledge  is  partial  and  incomplete;  to  the 
undergraduate  the  knowledge  imparted  is  final.  The  course  of  col- 
leges is  the  finality  of  professional  utterances. 

Many  successful  men  have  never  been  to  college — they  have  escaped 
it.  They  have  a  vision  of  what  they  have  lost,  and  devote  themselves 
incessantly  through  life  to  repairing  their  misfortune.  Those  who 
enter  by  the  back  door  often  see  more  of  the  house  than  visitors  who 
pay  for  admission  at  the  front  gate.  Civilization  has  erected  a  palace 
in  which  every  man  may  dwell.  Colleges  assume  the  guardianship 
of  the  palace,  and  take  charge  of  the  keys.  To  most  men  they  display 
the  keys  without  unlocking  the  doors  of  the  chambers.  To  visit  a 
palace,  and  to  inhabit  it,  are  quite  different  things.  The  first  may  be 
done  in  the  brief  period  of  four  years;  the  second  implies  a  life-time 
of  persistent  activity.  Finality  in  teaching  locks  the  door  of  the  room 
as  the  visitor  is  ushered  out.  Genuine  teaching  leaves  the  door  open, 
that  the  new  possessor  may  have  continual  access  to  his  inheritance. 

Three  things  a  man  must  know — how  to  make  a  living;  how  to 
find  companionship  in  himself;  how  to  get  on  with  other  men.  No 
one  can  be  of  service  who  does  not  know  these  things. 

An  unemployed  bachelor  of  arts  is  at  the  mercy  of  chance;  a  good 
shoemaker  is  free  of  the  world.  A  diploma  is  not  exchangeable  for  a 
breakfast,  and  a  fraternity  pin  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  of  the  educator  to  insist  that 
the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  avoid  a  condition  of  dependence.  The  palace 
of  civilization  is  not  provided  with  a  free-lunch  counter.  The  univer- 
sity exists  to  equip  men  for  certain  recognized  occupations  requiring 
expert  knowledge;  it  should  survey  the  country  and  make  provision 
for  coming  wants.  Leadership  presupposes  initiative;  the  effective 
guide  does  not  wait  to  be  driven  forward.  The  community  should  not 
be  left  to  specify  what  the  university  may  do  for  it.  Every  man  who 
leaves  the  university  unprepared  for  some  vital  service  is  a  burden 
to  the  community,  and  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  system  of  education 
by  which  he  was  produced. 
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A  mans'  mind  is  his  only  constant  companion.  A  bore  is  one  who 
has  nothing  of  interest  to  contribute.  The  bore  you  most  frequently 
meet  is  yourself.  Boredom  is  a  confession  that  you  have  exhausted 
your  own  resources.  "Movies"  are,  in  large  measure,  the  refuge  of 
the  intellectually  impoverished.  Multiplicity  of  cheap  entertainment 
prevents  the  discovery  of  widespread  mental  emptiness.  If  you  are  to 
retire  with  a  fortune  at  fifty,  how,  do  you  imagine,  will  you  put  in  the 
deadly  time?  If  you  are  to  have  Saturdays  off  for  the  future,  how 
will  you  escape  weariness?  To  live  in  the  palace  of  civilization  a 
man  must  know  the  resources  it  has  to  offer.  It  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  guardians  of  the  palace  to  display  its  possibilities.  The 
years  of  youth  are  not  enough  to  explore  its  contents;  once  surveyed 
the  contents  could  not  be  exhausted  in  many  lives.  To  live  with  him- 
self in  contentment  a  man  must  have  grown  accustomed  to  inhabiting 
at  least  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  life. 

A  man  must  know  how  to  make  a  living,  and  how  to  find  compan- 
ionship in  himself,  but  he  must  also  know  how  to  get  on  with  others. 

The  first  requisite  for  getting  on  with  any  one  is  to  discover  some 
interest  in  common.  When  "business"  as  a  subject  is  exhausted  or 
debarred,  we  fall  back  on  "politics."  This  has  been  our  perennial 
source  of  argument  and  opinion.  But  the  heated  expression  of  party 
views  has,  of  late,  given  place  to  a  new  type  of  serious  discussion 
*  *  *  He  is  blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  that  we  have  come  to 
a  crucial  point  in  the  progress  of  the  ages. 

The  new  seriousness  springs  from  the  presence  of  a  new  voice  in 
the  debate.  The  worker  now  occupies  the  floor.  He  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  argument,  but  now  he  speaks,  and  the  audience  has 
become  grave.  He  has  removed  the  discusssion  from  "politics"  and 
"business,"  and  has  challenged  our  accepted  conceptions  of  life.  "Who- 
soever will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  is  an  injunction  that  he 
has  tranformed  into:  "Neither  shall  he  eat,  who  will  not  listen."  Today 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  old  problems  over  which  theologians, 
philosophers,  and  economists  have  vexed  their  brains  in  vain,  butj 
now  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  only  practical  solutions  will  serve 
our  needs  or  be  considered. 

We  have  thus  discovered  an  interest  that  all  men  have  in  com- 
mon. We  must  solve  the  problem  of  living  together  in  peace  and 
quiet — or  perish.  The  solution  of  this  problem  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  we  must 
have- education.  What  we  want  is  not  education  to  maintain  tradition  • 
but  education  for  life. 

We  now  face  the  necessity  of  re-educating  the  world.  The  objec 
of  this  re-education  is  to  enable  men  to  deal  with  our  common  prob 
lem.  In  this  situation  the  old  formal  teaching  will  not  serve.  W» 
cannot  any  longer  argue  from  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  or  appeal 
to  the  sentimentalities  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  We  cannot  takt 
refuge  in  what  men,  long  since  dead,  have  said,  for  we  are  confronted 
with  an  emergency  in  which  living  men  must  act. 

Education  for  life  must  include  all  men.  Wisdom  can  no  longe] 
be  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  the  few.  If  the  many  vote,  they  must 
think.  Today  power  rests  with  the  many,  and,  if  action  is  to  b< 
directed  aright,  they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  consider.  Ther< 
can  be  no  unity  among  us  with  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  "wise' 
and  the  "ignorant." 

Education  for  life  cannot  be  concentrated  within  a  few  years.  Then 
is  no  institution  from  which  you  can  go  forth  "educated"  once  am 
.for  all.  No  finality  of  utterance  will  close  the  discussion  on  whicl 
we  are  now  engaged.     Education  for  life  must  continue  through  lif€ 
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The  college  of  the  future  may  not  close  its  doors.  In  the  book  of 
life  there  is  no  "finis." 

To  participate  in  education  for  life  men  must  have  time.  Only 
through  the  utilization  of  time  may  knowledge  and  wisdom  be  acquired. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  intrusting  wisdom  to  the  few,  and 
have  given  them  leisure  that  they  might  use  it  in  the  common  interest. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  of  maintaining  superiors  that  they 
might  tell  men  what  to  believe  and  what  to  do.  We  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  promulgating  truth,  and  demanding  acceptance  of  it. 
Now  we  are  about  to  try  the  experiment  of  promoting  wisdom  by 
giving  time  to  the  many.  The  basis  of  the  new  order  is  time  for  all, 
that  all  may  pursue  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Finally,  with  time  to  utilize,  and  a  problem  for  all  to  inquiry 
into,  we  must  have  unity  of  effort.  We  cannot  standardize  opinion, 
but  we  may  agree  as  to  how  problems  are  to  be  approached.  The 
essence  of  education  is  an  understanding  of  method.  The  net  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  past  is  the  discovery  of  how  to  approach 
problems  with  a  view  to  their  solution.  This  result  is  the  one  out- 
come of  human  experience  that  all  men  may  utilize  impartially.  The 
hope  of  the  future  lies  in  a  developed  consciousness  of  scientific  method. 
— The  Public. 


AN  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OP  STUDENT  ENDEAVOR 


The  Thrift  Club  Advocate  of  Roger  Williams  University  for  May 
contains  an  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  Thrift  Club  of  that  institution. 
The  efforts  of  these  students  to  do  a  real  bit  of  service  for  Roger  Wil- 
liams, without  any  thought  of  reward,  seem  so  striking  and  com- 
mendable that  the  News  prints  the  account  here.  Students  in  other 
schools  who  are  unselfishly  loyal  to  their  institutions  are  certain  to  be 
encouraged  by  this  story;  and  those  who  have  not  felt  that  they  could 
really  do  something  to  help  their  schools  may  fairly  draw  a  lesson  from 
these  efforts: 

FOREWORD  AND  HISTORY 


The  Thrift  Club  was  organized  July  4,  1918,  by  a  small  group  of 
faithful  students  who  were  in  and  about  Nashville. 

It  happened  that  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Townsend,  who 
unselfishly  and  efficiently  served  the  institution  for  five  years,  there 
was  a  period  of  several  weeks  before  the  election  of  his  successor, 
Dr.  I.  E.  Page.  During  this  period  there  was  great  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  in  school  during  the  scholastic  year  of  1917-1918. 

Some  of  the  students  had  already  learned  through  various  channels 
that  the  doors  of  the  institution  would  not  open  the  following  scholastic 
year.  In  the  meantime  no  one  was  making  any  efforts  to  correct  these 
errors  which  were  about  to  wreck  the  institution.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  among  others  that  this  club  was  formed. 

We  immediately  secured  the  names  and  addresses  of  former  students 
and  mailed  out  more  than  200  letters,  not  only  urging  the  old  students 
to  return  to  school,  but  we  also  offered  a  prize  of  $10  to  the  student  who 
would  bring  in  the  largest  number  of  students  for  the  school  season  of 
1918-1919.    To  carry  on  this  work  it  required  a  large  amount  of  money. 
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A  vast  amount  of  printing  had  to  be  done.  Letters  had  to  be  written 
and  mailed.  Notwithstanding  we  only  had  a  few  students,  we  caii 
safely  say  a  more  loyal  set  of  students  never  lived.  They  came  to 
the  rescue,  giving  freely  of  their  financial  and  moral  support. 

II. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  we  awarded  the  prize  of  $10  to  Miss  Mary 
Lou  Locklayer  of  Hillsboro,  Ala.  Through  her  efforts  four  students 
were  added  to  the  student  body.  There  was  also  a  large  number 
brought  in  by  other  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Club  must  come  in  for  its  share  as  a  great  morale  force  in  the 
life  of  the  institution.  The  ideals  of  the  Club  make  for  it  a  place  in* 
the  hearts  of  those  who  know  about  the  Club  and  its  works.  There 
have  been  many  dark  and  vague  conceptions  concerning  our  purposes 
and  ideals,  and  it  is  to  these  misconceptions  that  we  attribute  ala 
unkind  things  that  have  been  said  about  us.  In  our  fortunate  period 
we  were  forced  to  suffer  many  rebuffs  which  did  not  discourage  us, 
but  rather  increased  our  zeal  to  render  service  for  our  great  institution. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  the  Club  invited  the  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Nashville  to  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  institu- 
tion. In  this  meeting  a  movement  was  projected  whereby  the  recep- 
tion room  in  the  young  ladies'  building  was  completely  furnished  with 
furniture  that  would  do  justice  and  be  a  credit  to  any  institution  inl 
the  country.  The  Thrift  Club  made  the  first  contribution  in  this- 
campaign.  In  the  meantime  we  furnished  the  reception  room  to  the 
offices  of  the  president.  We  purchased  fire  extinguishers  and  fire  hose 
amounting  to  $280.  This  money  was  handled  by  the  Thrift  Club, 
which  acted  as  administrator  for  an  organization  which  raised  the 
money  during  the  spring  of  1918. 


III. 


Upon  the  suggestion  of  President  Page,  the  Club  formulated  pla 
and  staged   a   rally   during  the   summer  of  1919.     A  small  sum  w 
realized,  but  a  great  good  was  accomplished  for  the  institution  throng] 
election  of  the  morale  of  the  student  body  at  large. 

The  work  of  1919  was  directed  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  executive  committee  of  our  Club  spent  vacation. 

From  that  point  we  not  only  wrote  letters  to  students  of  former 
years,  but  also  wrote  more  than  five  hundred  letters  to  members  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  We  are  very  sorry  to  say,  however,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  said  association  saw  fit  to  make  a  reply. 

The  fact  that  Roger  Williams  has  her  struggles  is  not  the  thing 
that  discourages  me,  but  the  fact  that  her  graduates,  those  who  owe 
all  to  her  are  not  awake  to  the  great  struggles  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
What  inspiration  does  a  condition  of  this  kind  offer  to  the  students 
who  enroll  from  year  to  year  and  to  those  who  graduate  and  go  out 
in  the  world? 

I  believe  that  eventually  the  spirit  of  the  Thrift  Club  will  permeate 
the  very  beings  of  those  who  graduate  from  Roger,  and  thereby  rivet 
an  everlasting  claim  on  them.  If  this  can  be  done  then  the  Club  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain. 

During  the  season  just  closed  we  had  to  come  to  us  the  greatest 
array  of  talented  speakers  that  ever  appeared  before  a  student  body 
during  a  single  scholastic  year. 

The  credit  for  this  progressive  program  goes  to  our  energetic,  effi- 
cient, proficient,  persistent  and   trustworthy  corresponding  secretary. 
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Not  a  single  person  in  the  Club  has  accomplished  as  much  as  this 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pugh  in  bringing  success  to  this  organization  and  to  the 
school  in  general. 

IV. 

It  can  be  said  and  must  be  said  that  the  set  of  officers  with  which 
I  was  associated  excelled  in  efficiency  and  sociability.  No  more  perfect 
harmony  ever  prevailed  in  any  cabinet  than  in  mine.  I  count  myself 
happy  to  have  labored  for  such  a  worthy  cause  with  such  a  congenial 
set  of  officers  and  committeemen. 

The  names  of  Evans,  Pugh,  Callier,  McGoodwin,  Dabney,  Wash- 
ington, Lee,  Houston,  Townsend,  Sykes,  Gary,  Green,  Wilkins  and 
many  others  will  always  ring  out  through  years  to  come  for  the  won- 
derful work  unselfishly  rendered  a  struggling  institution. 

Roger  Williams  is  indebted  to  the  Bethlehem  House  and  the  Fire- 
side School  for  the  hospitality  offered  our  students  when  we  were 
looking  about  for  places  of  meeting  during  the  summer  of  1918.  The 
encouragement  from  Mrs.  Mary  Flowers,  of  the  Fireside  School,  has 
always  been  a  great  source  of  inspiration.  She  is  a  strong  worker  for 
Roger  Williams. 

As  long  as  the  heavens  feed  the  stars;  as  long  as  the  rivers  mean- 
der to  the  sea;  as  long  as  the  shadows  move  about  the  convex  moun- 
tains, so  long  will  the  spirit  of  Thrift  imbue  the  hearts  of  future 
Rogerites,  so  long  will  live  the  great  motivating  power.  The  Roger 
Williams  University  Thrift  Club. 

A.  McEwen  Williams,  President. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Baltimore  Meeting  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored 
Schools  July  28-31 — Prominent  Leaders  Have  Accepted  Invi- 
tations to  Speak — President  Gandy  Reaches  State 
Teachers'  Associations 

By  Wm.  Anthony  Aery 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June,  1920. — John  M.  Gandy,  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  who  is  also  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools,  has  been  visiting  the  State 
Teachers'  Associations  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
outlining  the  program  of  the  National  Association  meeting,  which  will 
be  held  in  Baltimore  on  July  28-31. 

President  Gandy  has  announced  that  the  educational  program  will 
include  the  following  sections:  Colleges,  John  Hope  of  Atlanta,  Chair- 
man; Secondary  Schools,  Garnett  Wilkinson,  Washington,  D.C.;  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Colleges,  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  Orangeburg,  S.C.; 
Vocational  Education,  Daniel  Brooks,  Philadelphia;  Elementary 
Schools,  Harry  T.  Pratt,  Baltimore;  Rural  Schools,  W.  T.  B.  Williams, 
Tuskegee  Institute,  and  Community  Service,  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Liston,  Wash- 
ington. 
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Well-Known  Speakers  on  Program 

That  white  and  colored  leaders  are  deeply  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  educational  facilities  for  the  youth  of  twelve  million 
Negro  Americans,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  following  men  and] 
women  have  accepted  invitations  to  speak: 

Governor  Ritchie  of  Maryland,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commi 
sioner  of  Education;  M.  Bates  Stephes,  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation for  Maryland;  Principal  Moton  of  Tuskegee,  Principal  Gregg 
of  Hampton,  Major  Broeming  of  Baltimore,  Professor  Woodson  of 
Howard,  Mrs.  Bethune  of  Dayton,  Fla.,  Mrs.  W.  T.  B.  Williams  of 
Tuskegee,  Dr.  J.  E.  Moorland  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  T.  S. 
Settle  of  Community  Service,  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  President  McKenzie 
of  Fisk,  Monroe  N.  Work  of  Tuskegee,  Principal  Hill  of  Cheyney,  Dr. 
1.  H.  Billard,  Miss  Eva  D.  Bowles,  Arthur  D.  Wright  of  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Education,  President  Young  of  the  Florida  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege, Professor  Florence  of  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Professor  Pettus  of  Okla- 
homa State  College  and  Professor  Huggins  of  Chicago. 

A  musical  program  will  be  given  on  the  night  of  July  30.  Special 
cars  will  bring  delegations  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  George 
B.  Murphy,  628  North  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  on  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  in  Colored  Schools. 


s" 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DISCUSSES  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 


I 


Washington,  June,  1920. — In  an  address  delivered  recently  before 
the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Homer  L.  Ferguson,  retiring  president  of  that  organization,  called  upon 
the  business  men  of  the  United  States  to  give  their  active  and  earnest 
support  to  the  movement  to  secure  a  wage  consistent  with  present  costs 
of  living  for  America's  school  teachers. 

Mr.  Ferguson  pointed  out  that  the  standard  of  education  in  our 
public  schools  is  being  hit  hard  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  men  and  women  are  deserting  the  teaching  profession  for  lines 
that  offer  more  attractive  compensation. 

"Teachers  and  preachers — and  both  come  within  the  same  category 
— are  so  far  under-paid  at  this  time  that  they  are  only  able  to  make 
as  much  in  a  month  as  the  ordinary  laborer  makes  in  two  weeks,  or* 
even  less,"  declared  Mr.  Ferguson. 

"Years  of  study  are  necessary  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  voca- 
tion, and  a  high  certificate  of  character  is  required.  And,  yet  w4 
wonder  about  the  spread  of  socialistic  ideas  when  those  who  teach 
our   children   know   that  under   the   beneficent   plan   of   education   in 
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our  great  country  they  are  paid  one-half  of  what  they  ought  to  make 
under  present  conditions. 

"Now,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  grow  wildly  excited  about  the 
great  benefit  of  a  capitalistic  form  of  property  owning  and  operation 
of  industry,  unless  we  as  business  men  perform  the  duty  which  we 
owe  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  they  receive  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  their  services.  And  if  our  taxes  must  be 
increased,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  them  be  increased  for  the  noble  men 
and  women  teaching  our  children;  for  the  people  who  are  giving  their 
lives  to  an  honorable  service. 

"Our  function,  as  a  great  business  organization,  is  primarily  a 
function  of  education.  We  attempt,  to  exert  no  force;  we  make  no 
threat  as  to  vote  or  ballot;  we  represent  no  political  party;  but  we  do 
stand  for  education.  We  believe  that  on  the  education  of  our  people 
as  to  the  truth  of  economics,  as  to  the  truth  of  production,  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  depends  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  republic.  To  impart  such  truth  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  National  Chamber.  But  there  are  other  educators  who  are  as 
important,  if  not  more  important,  than  we,  and  they  are  those  who 
educate  the  young  and  impart  learning  and  knowledge  to  the  future 
citizenry.  As  a  business  man  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  should  give 
the  greatest  consideration,  each  in  our  own  community,  to  this  most 
vital  question." 

Dr.  Jones  Receives  the  Squires  Prize 

Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  director  of  education  for  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Fisk  University, 
has  been  awarded  the  Squires  Prize  at  Columbia  University  for  the 
most  important  contribution  in  sociology  for  the  past  five  years.  The 
work  in  question  was  a  four-year  study  of  colored  schools  in  the 
United  States  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  published  by  the  Government  in  1917. 

Early  in  July  Dr.  Jones  will  leave  the  United  States  for  a  year's 
study  of  education  in  the  schools  under  American  and  British  Boards 
of  Missions  in  Equatorial  and  Western  Africa. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BE  A  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR? 


Bureau  of  Education   Statement  Gives   Comparative  Figures. 

"Does  it  pay  to  be  a  college  professor?"  asks  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  higher  education  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
then  proceeds  to  answer: 

"One  would  hardly  think  so,  to  look  at  the  figures  of  salaries  which 
college  professors  are  now  receiving.  The  table  of  salaries  herewith 
presented  is  a  summary  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  the 
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result  of  ia  circular  inquiry  to  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  returned  detailed  and  accurate  answers.  In 
the  privately  supported  institutions  full  professors  are  receiving  on 
the  average  $2,304  per  annum,  while  assistant  professors  and  instructors 
draw  salaries  of  about  $1,800  and  $1,200,  respectively.  The  average 
salary,  to  be  sure,  in  publicly  supported  institutions  is  a  little  higher, 
but  only  from  $200  to  $300  for  instructors  and  assistant  professors, 
while  full  professors  at  State  institutions  average  only  $3,126. 

"How  many  men  of  practical  affairs  would  be  attracted  to  a  career 
where  graduation  from  college,  three  years  of  postgraduate  work,  and 
a  number  of  years  of  actual  teaching  experience  are  required  before  a 
man  can  expect  to  attain  unto  the  average  (salaries  now  'paid  by 
colleges  and  universities  to  a  full  professor?  This  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  much  larger  group  of  associate  professors  and  as- 
sistant professors  who  are  now  working  for  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  per 
year.  It  is  no  wonder  that  comparatively  few  teachers  are  being  at- 
tracted to  the  field  of  higher  education,  or  that  professors  who  expected 
to  spend  their  lives  in  a  teaching  career  have  been  induced  in  large 
numbers  to  leave  the  colleges  and  universities  for  more  remunerative 
positions  in  the  business  and  industrial  world. 

"If  we  compare  the  average  salaries  received  by  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  with  those  received  by  men  engaged  in  various  trades 
and  manual-labor  employments,  the  results  are  amazing.  Professors 
and  associate  professors  in  both  private  and  public  institutions  are 
still  above  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  table,  but 
structural  iron  workers  and  railroad  train  employes  receive  more  com- 
pensation than  assistant  professors  in  private  institutions  and  almost 
as  much  as  those  in  public  institutions.  It  is  more  lucrative  to  be  a 
carpenter  or  a  painter  than  an  instructor  in  a  State  institution,  while 
railroad  yard  employes,  machinists,  and  the  lowly  hod  carrier  can 
look  with  compassion  on  instructors  in  privately  supported  institutions. 
Surely  it  is  time  for  the  friends  of  higher  education  to  demand  that 
the  men  and  women  in  whose  care  the  best  youth  of  the  land  are 
intrusted  for  four  years  shall  receive  a  compensation  more  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  their  labor. 

"A  leader  in  industry  recently  asked  a  college  president  what  he 
was  paying  a  certain  professor.  Upon  receiving  a  reply  the  man  of 
business  said  that  he  intended  to  offer  the  professor  four  times  his 
present  salary.  'If  you  do,'  replied  the  college  president,  'we  shall  be 
unable  to  train  the  dozen  or  more  technical  graduates  with  whom  we 
have  been  supplying  your  company  annually  for  a  number  of  years.' 
The  college  professor  remained — on  an  increased  salary,  let  us  hope — 
but  many  there  are  who,  to  the  great  injury  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  more  respectable  remunera- 
tion in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  If  well  trained  and  efficient  professors 
at  colleges  and  universities  are  drawn  away  from  the  field  of  higher 
education,  business  and  industry  will  be  among  the  first  losers,  not  to 
mention  the  inestimable  injury  done  to  the  training  in  culture  and 
citizenship  on  which  the  safety  and  well  being  of  the  nation  rests." — 
School  Life. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


Under  the  caption,  "Successful  Graduates,"  the  Tougaloo  News 
(Miss.)  publishes  the  following  comment  relative  to  one  of  Fiski's 
men,  and  the  News  is  glad  to  reproduce  it  here : 

"Mr.  Lemuel  L.  Foster  is  one  of  three  brothers  who  attended 
Tougaloo;  the  others  are  Dr.  Leo  J.  Foster,  a  dentist  in  Meridian, 
and  Dr.  W.  Harris  Foster,  of  Washington,  D.C.  Miss  Anna  D.  Foster, 
now  Mrs.  Porter,  also  of  Washington,  is  a  sister.  Mr.  L.  L.  Fester 
early  in  his  school  career  showed  an  exceptional  ability,  and  easily 
led  his  class  throughout  his  course,  but  the  gift  for  which  he  is 
best  remembered  is  his  singing.  Soon  after  he  entered  Tougaloo, 
Mrs.  Hamlin  discovered  his  talent  for  music,  carefully  developed  it, 
and  now  not  only  Tougaloo,  but  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
can  bear  witness  to  his  ability.  For  after  his  third  year  of  college 
work  at  Tougaloo  Mr.  Foster  entered  Fisk  University,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Fisk  Quartette,  during  his  college  days  sang  with 
them  at  the  Missionary  Pageant  at  Boston,  and,  having  spent  a  year 
after  graduation  at  the  Kowaliga  Industrial  School  in  Alabama,  trav- 
eled and  sang  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1918,  however,  he  became 
director  of  Negro  Economics  for  Mississippi,  under  the  United  States 
government,  and  when  in  June,  1919,  that  work  was  discontinued, 
took  up  War  Camp  Community  Service  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where 
again  his  singing  proved  a  great  attraction.  Mr.  Foster  now  serves 
as  local  secretary  of  the  Urban  League  in  Atlanta.  In  spite  of  his 
connection  with  other  institutions,  he  retains  his  great  love  and  loyalty 
to  Tougaloo." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  should  be  said  that  The  Crisis,  for  June, 

carries  the  following  comment: 

"Lemuel  Foster,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta  Urban  League, 
has  been  requested  by  the  police  court  to  handle  the  cases  of  juvenile 
and  adult  delinquency.  This  will  be  done  in  part  through  the  League's 
'Big  Brother'  Department  which  is  already  in  operation  with  sixteen 
'Big  Brothers,'  each  of  whom  has  at  least  one  'Little  Brother.'  " 


Mrs.  Hattie  McLemore  Simmons,  N.  '06,  was  taken  ill  suddenly 
with  malaria  fever  on  May  1  and  died  on  Monday,  May  3,  in  Clio,  S.C 
Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  a  resident  of  Florida.  The  News  expresses 
the  regrets  of  the  University  for  her  passing. 


News  has  come  to  the  University  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Walker.  Mrs.  Walker  was  Miss  Stella  Charlotte  Buck- 
ner,  '18,  and  Mr.  Walker  was  a  former  student  of  Fisk.  The  News 
wishes  long  life  to  the  little  man  and  success  to  the  parents. 
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A  number  of  her  old  friends  were  glad  to  see  back  on  the  grounds 
at  Fisk,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Trotman,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mrs.  Trotman  was  Miss  Minta  Gwynn  Bosley. 
In  the  very  glow  of  good  health,  she  stood  up  in  the  chapel  very  re- 
cently and  told  what  her  training  at  Fisk  had  meant  to  her.  Fisk 
was  glad  to  see  her  again. 


GIFTS  FROM  THE  ALUMNI 


It  is  more  than  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  here  the  following 
gifts  from  some  of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  University: 

The  Fisk  Club  of  Philadelphia $  50 

The  Fisk  Club  of  Washington,  D.C ; 41 

The  Fisk  Club  of  Waco,  Tex.,  composed  of  the  following  graduates 
and  former  students,  Dr.  J.  N.  Jenkins,  T.  '01;  Prof.  J.  C.  Rus- 
sell, '05;  Prof.  A.  T.  Strong,  '99;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Nixon,  '88;  Prof. 
R.  L.  Clark,  former  student;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Sublett,  former  student; 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Cain,  former  student;  Mrs.  G.  S.  Conner,  former 
student;  Miss  S.  B.  Kneeland,  former  student;  Miss  M.  Wiley, 
former  student;  Miss  Clarissa  Diggs,  former  student;  Mrs.  E. 
Sterling  former,  student,  contributed 51 

Total    ; $142 

The  News  will  always  be  glad  to  print  the  names  of  the  contribut- 
ing members  of  the  Fisk  Clubs  whenever  these  are  given  to  the  editor. 
These  gifts  do  a  great  service  to  the  University  and  to  the  cause  of 
Negro  education,  for  they  answer  affirmatively  the  question  so  many 
times  asked:  "Do  the  graduates  of  these  schools  contribute  anything 
to  their  support?" 
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EDITORIAL. 


IF  I  SHOULD  ENTER  COLLEGE  THIS  FALL. 

An  Editorial  of  Relaxation,  by  the  Editor  and  for  the  Editor. 

[Note:  There  are  times  when  the  look  is  neither  forward,  back- 
ward, nor  outward;  but  when  the  mind  turns  inward  to  take  note  of 
its  own  reactions.  The  writer  comes  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  with  no  inclination  to  write  an  editorial  for  the  public.  The 
mood,  of  course,  will  change.  He  prefers  to  write  a  message  to  him- 
self, for  himself;  but,  since  the  practice  is  to  provide  an  editorial,  one 
shall  be  provided.  If  former  messages  have  fatigued  any  readers  of 
The  News,  this  one  need  not  be  read,  since  it  is  not  for  the  public; 
and  if  there  are  those  who  regard  an  editorial  as  their  due,  here  is  an 
editorial.  The  personal  files  of  the  writer  contain  a  great  collection 
of  letters  from  persons  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  they 
have  been  encouraged  and  helped  by  some  of  the  things  said  in  News 
editorials.  These  friends  will  be  willing  that  the  Editor  give  himself 
help  and  encouragement  by  setting  down,  at  the  close  of  four  years 
at  Fisk,  some  reflections  which  are  pleasing  and  comforting. — The 
Editor.] 

In  the  summer  school  at  Fisk  University,  just  closed  a  few  weeks 
ago,  there  were  two  distinct  types  of  students.  One,  the  larger  num- 
ber, was  composed  of  regular  students  of  the  University  who  had  re- 
mained after  the  close  of  the  spring  term  to  do  additional  class-room 
work,  for  one  reason  or  another;  and  the  other  comprised  a  smaller 
group  of  persons  who  came  from  work  as  teachers  in  public  schools 
to  do  advanced  study  for  a  brief  period  of  six  or  twelve  weeks. 

Two  Student  Grcups. 

The  first  group,  in  the  main,  was  younger  than  the  second;  but 
they,  both,  were  alike  in  two  respects:  they  had  a  definite  vision  of  the 
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thing  they  wanted  to  do;  and  they  subordinated  practically  everything 
else  to  the  task  before  them,  While  the  students  made  a  splendid- 
fine — impression  upon5  all  of  thejr  teachers  in  study  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  regulations,  the  teacher-group  of  pupils  had  a  slight  advan- 
tage in  the  unconscious  ease  with  which  they  adapted  their  lives  to 
all  requirements  and  in  the  desire  not  to  do  anything  that  in  any  wise 
was;  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  University  laws*  That  they 
did' not  have  a  greater  advantage  in  this  respect  was  due  to  the' fact 
that  our  students  who  remained  had  climbed  up,  unwittingly,  to  the 
same  high  plane  of  earnestness  to  which  the  teacher  group  had  gone; 
and,  like  the  .latter,  saw  just  one  large  thing  to  do.  There  would  have 
been  no  difference  between  them  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  for 
the  teacher  group  the  stern, experiences  of  daily  life  had  made  subor- 
dination of  little  things  to  one  dominant  purpose-  the  habit-  of  each 
day's  Work,  without  conscious  effort.  The  younger  students,  without 
the  background  of  such  experiences,  had  to  rely  upon  their  conscious 
efforts  to  make  their  studies  the  One  Thing  which  they  did;  to  subor- 
dinate everything  else;  and  to  make  just  as  little  trouble  requiring 
discipline  as  possible.  ;  : 

Results  of  "This  One  Thing  I  Do." 

But  these  younger  people  did  these  things;  and  their  professors 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  done, 
over  the  fact  that  there  was  almost  no  friction  at  any  point,  and  that 
the  most  pleasant  relations  between  faculty  and  students  had  opportu- 
nity to  be  cultivated  and  were  cultivated  all  of  the  summer.  The  steadi- 
ness of  the  teacher  group,  its  general  fineness,  its  careful  regard  for 
University  regulations  and  the  proprieties  in  general,  no  less  than 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  younger  students,  have  been  referred  to 
again  and  again  by  appreciative  faculty  members  of  the  summer 
school. 

A  Personal  Question. 

These  two  groups  of  students  went  to  college  with  the  spirit  which 
gets  results;  and  the  impression  made  upon  the  writer  was  such  that 
he  has  found  himself  thinking  over  the  proposition:  What  would  I 
do  as  a  student  this  fall,  were  I  a  matriculant,  to  make  the  college 
yield  to  me  the  maximum  of  power? 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  COLLEGE. 
If  I  had  planned  to  enter  college  in  the  autumn  quarter  this  year, 
I  would  have  studied  the  colleges  as  one  examines  a  difficult  problem. 
First  of  all  and  over  and  above  all,  I  would  choose  a  college  whose 
traditions  have  root  in  the  finest  idealism  of  the  world.  I  would 
assemble  before  me  some  of  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  which 
will  always  be  spoken  with  reverence  by  American  citizens  for  the  work 
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those  souls  did  for  all  humanity,  and  would  mark  first  on  my  list  those 
colleges  which  have  given  the  greatest  relative  number  of  persons  who 
have  worked  to  make  all  mankind  happy  and  progressive. 

Searching  for  Distiguished  Alumni. 

I  would  make  a  list  of  some  of  the  past  and  present-day  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  literature,  science  and  art,  and  I  would  see  which  col- 
leges seem  to  have  produced  the  greatest  number  of  these,  and  I  would 
place  next  on  my  list  the  schools  ranking  highest  in  these  particulars. 

What  Kind  of  Faculty? 

The  searchlight  would  next  be  thrown  on  the  faculty  lists;  and  I 
would  try  to  see  what  professors  of  X  or  Y  or  Z  were  listed  among 
the  prime  movers  in  civic  affairs — what  colleges  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  professors  who  were  interested  in  cities  beautiful,  in  municipal 
charities,  in  the  development  of  municipal  art  centers,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, musical  organizations,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  who  were 
always  counted  on  when  the  cities  sought  to  do  particularly  fine  things 
for  which  no  pay  was  given.  The  schools  with  the  greatest  number 
of  such  professors  would  be  noted  next  on  my  list. 

Courses  of  Study. 

Not  being  an  expert  in  courses  of  study,  I  would  examine  these, 
not  as  a  school-man  does,  but  as  a  student  of  world  affairs;  and  I 
would  weigh  those  courses  by  the  emphasis  which  they  place  upon  the 
living,  burning  problems  of  the  world  today;  and  by  the  bridges  which 
they  build  between  yesterday  and  now  to  show  me  how  much  the  pres- 
ent is  debtor  to  the  past  for  today's  problems  or  its  advance.  I  would 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  college  which  was  not  too  busy  dreaming 
about  yesterday  to  see  the  duties  of  today  was  progressive  enough  to 
give  me  all  that  I  needed  of  the  usual  and  conventional  college  studies. 
And  to  make  sure  that  I  was  selecting  a  college  whose  courses  fitted 
men  for  the  world — instead  of  the  national,  or  sectional,  outlook — I 
would  take  a  list  of  American  diplomats  and  see  which  schools  had 
produced  the  greatest  number  of  them. 

Then,  I  would  see  which  colleges  have  the  best  library  facilities, 
both  on  their  own  grounds  and  through  access  to  municipal  libraries, 
and  I  would  mark  up  high  the  school  richest  in  these. 

Presidents. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  would  stop  to  determine  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Presidents  of  the  colleges.  Which  ones  are  masters  of 
thinking?  Which  ones  are  real  scholars?  Which  ones  are  men  of 
world  vision?  Which  ones  are  lovers  of  men?  Which  ones  tower 
high,  not  because  they  are  college  presidents,  but  are  college  presidents 
because  they  tower  in  moral  earnestness,  sincerity,  in  faith,  in  broad 
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vision,   in   scholarship,   in   Christian  statesmanship   high   above  other 
men? 

Sifting  the  Best  Colleges. 

And  then  I  would  go  over  these  names  of  highest  ranking  colleges 
and  sift  them  according  to  the  tests  indicated;  and  I  would  be  gov- 
erned by  some  of  the  considerations  following:  I  would  not  select  a 
college  for  its  large  faculty  or  student  body,  nor  would  I  reject  one 
because  it  was  small.  I  would  not  knowingly  select  a  college  whose 
president  and  professors  seem  to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  loyalty 
to  a  particular  secular  organization,  a  particular  religious  organization, 
or  a  certain  section  of  the  country  than  upon  the  major  task  of  train- 
ing men  to  seek  for  the  truth  in  all  of  its  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
aspects  and  to  recognize  and  pay  obeisance  to  it  when  found.  And  if 
I  had  to  remain  out  of  college  forever,  I  would  not  attend  one  whose 
board  of  trustees  permitted  politics  to  affect  the  operation  of  the 
school  or  conducted  affairs  so  that  the  president  was  a  dignified  figure- 
head. And,  last,  I  would  remain  out  of  the  "best  college"  until  the 
"crack  of  doom"  if  I  suspected  that  its  teachings  tend  to  lessen  man's 
'respect  for  the  laws  of  God. 

If  I  regarded  all  these  things  mentioned,  I  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  reputation  of  the  college  selected,  for  they  are  elements 
which  give  leputation  to  schools. 

IN  COLLEGE. 

If,  at  my  present  age,  and  after  my  experiences  with  men  in  the 
rough-and-tumble  conflicts  of  years  gone,  I  should  lay  dewn  my  daily 
tasks,  and  pick  up  the  threads  of  formal  school  life  again  10  take  a 
college  course,  I  Would  be  able  to  approach  my  studies  free  from  many 
handicaps  which  vex  many  college  students. 

Cranky  Professors  and  Others. 

First,  I  would  be  in  school  on  my  own  resources  and  I  would  know 
that  every  opportunity  lost  was  mine — not  my  parents',  and  I  would 
need  no  "flunking"  to  make  me  study.  In  the  next  place,  a  cross, 
cranky,  or  unreasonable  professor  would  have  few  terrors  for  me.  I 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with  many  men,  women,  and  children,  white 
and  black,  of  many  minds  since  my  simple  diploma  was  given  to  me  at 
Tuskegee  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  I  have  come  to  know  that  the 
individuals  who  vex  and  annoy  one  are  a  part  of  the  order  of  things  in 
this  "vale  of  tears,"  they  are  numberless;  indigenous  to  all  lands, 
occupations  and  relations,  and  therefore  inescapable.  Being  in  col- 
lege primarily  to.  procure  the  tools  of  power  and  the  stamp  of  culture, 
and  not  to  collect  a  museum  of  agreeable  instructors,  I  do  not  think 
one  or  two  disagreeable  professors  could  thwart  my  purpose  there  any 
more  than  I  would  consent  to  cease  reading  a  book  because  someone 
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stood  between  me  and  the  light.  To  walk  around  the  pet  crochets,  eccen- 
tricities, prejudices  and  peculiarities  of  the  people  who  live  near  you 
is  one  of  the  profitable  occupations  of  wise  men;  and  it  need  not  be 
said  that  when  one  has  learned  to  do  this  he  has  learned  to  be  happy 
though  miserable,  contented  though  dissatisfied,  a  free  man  though 
imprisoned  by  the  walls  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  his  fellow-men. 

Examining  the  Professors. 

I  believe  I  have  dealt  with  men  and  women  long  enough  to  enroll 
all  of  the  worth-while  teachers  in  my  college  as  my  friends;  and  I 
would  proceed  to  do  it  on  this  wise:  (1)  I  would  study  all  of  my  im- 
mediate teachers  carefully  during  the  first  few  weeks  to  determine 
their  methods  of  teaching  and  how  each  one  wanted  his  work  done, 
and  to  see  some  of  the  things  they  particularly  did  not  like;  and  I 
would  religiously  do  what  was  desired  and  avoid  that,  which  annoyed 
and  vexed  the  professor,  for  be  it  remembered,  .my  boyhood  days  are 
gone,  and  I  know  now  that  the  hours  spent  in  vexing  my  teacher  is 
my  loss,  not  his.  "Mama's  little  angel  child,"  just  fresh  from  high 
school  pranks  seldom  thinks  of  this  until  his  last  days  in  college.  (2) 
I  would  from  the  first  become  acquainted  with  the  real  specialists  in 
my  college — I  could  meet  them  all,  at  least  in  four  years;  and  I 
would  learn  all  of  their  names  so  that  if  I  had  no  classes  with  them 
1  could  pass  them  and  say:  "Good  morning,  Professor  [or  Dr.]  Blank." 
Impossible?  I  have  stood,  as  principal  of  a  school,  many  times,  when 
a  body  of  four  hundred  students  passed  before  me  in  review,  able  to 
call  each  one  by  name  because  I  loved  them  all.  I  could  certainly 
learn  the  names  of  any  group  of  teachers  who  interested  me.  (3)  I 
would,  figuratively,  place  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  under  the 
microscope  to  see  what  each  could  teach  me,  even  though  I  did  not 
attend  the  classes  of  many.  Always  the  one  question  about  each  fac- 
ulty member,  "What  can  you  teach  me,  even  by  your  presence  here,  if 
no  more?"  "Can  I  not  snatch  a  little  of  culture  from  you?  something 
of  power  from  you?  something  of  philosophy  from  you?  much  of  gen- 
tleness from  you?  the  spirit  of  the  Master  from  you?"  This  attitude 
has  yielded  me  many  friends  since  I  left  school.  I  am  certain  it  would 
do  the  same  in  college. 

Locating  a  Few  Tools. 

By  round-about  methods  of  drudgery  I  have  learned  where  to  seek 
for  knowledge,  alone  and  unaided.  If  I  did  not  already  know  this,  I 
would  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  librarian  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  year  and  have  her  indicate  to  me  most  of  the  conventional 
sources  ©f  information — the  standard  encyclopaedias,  the  book  index, 
the  readers'  guide,  the  card  catalogue,  etc.,  and  the  various  indices  in 
my  college  library  to  different  branches  of  knowledge.  I  now  regard 
this  information  of  such  importance  that  if  I  had  the  power  I  would 
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compel  every  college  to  compel  every  student,  whatever  he  planned  to 
do  after  college  days,  to  take  a  course  which  I  would  designate  as  "a 
course  in  the  sources  of  human  information." 

Having  learned  where  to  seek  for  information,  unless  I  had  already 
received  thorough  drill  therein,  I  would  examine  the  courses  in  Eng- 
lish and  see  if  my  college  gave  any  special  work  in  the  science  and 
art  of  condensing  literary  passages  so  that  one  can  make  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  a  lengthy  composition  with  very  littje  effort;  and  I  would 
take  or  review  that  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  information;  the  power  to 
make  an  abstract  of  any  treatment  of  a  subject  and  present  it  in  con- 
nection with  my  required  class-room  work;  together  with  possession  of 
my  head,  I  think  I  would  be  reasonably  prepared  to  master  any  sub- 
ject assigned  by  my  professors. 

College  Regulations. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  belief  about  college  regulations,  i.  e., 
whether  they  are  to  be  made  by  college  authorities  or  college  students 
or  both.  But,  if  I  had  to  lay  down  my  pen  and  go  back  in  school  now, 
the  subject  would  possess  nothing  more  than  academic  interest  to  me. 
Seeing  how  swiftly  my  years  are  passing  and  how  little  time  there 
would  be  left  for  me  to  complete  my  work,  I  would  not  have  time  to 
consider  it.  And  when  I  would  remember  that  there  has  been  no  time 
since  I  left  school  that  all  the  world  was  not  under  government,  I  do 
not  think  I  could  spare  much  time  to  worry  about  being  required  to 
submit  myself  to  government  by  the  college  authorities.  If  they  blun- 
der, my  time  in  school  would  be  brief,  at  most;  and  I  would  solace 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  was  not  there  to  show  the  board  of 
trustees  that  I  was  a  splendid  school  director,  but  to  master  the  pre- 
scribed work  in  a  given  time. 

Exclusive  Organizations. 

To  strive  to  excel  in  an  honorable  way  is  praiseworthy,  and  if 
there  were  any  societies  in  my  college  to  which  membership  was 
gained  by  excellence  in  the  pursuit  of  high  purposes,  I  would  strive 
for  membership  therein. 

But  I  have  seen  too  much  of  the  arrogances  of  men,  too  many  arti- 
ficial grounds  of  superiority,  too  much  bloodshed  because  groups  of 
men  claim  superiority  on  accidental  facts  instead  of  intrinsic  merit 
to  have  any  patience  with  any  school  societies  which,  on  any  ground 
save  merit  and  high  purpose,  help  to  foster  snobbery  and  the  vain  pre- 
tensions which  make  men  hate  each  other. 

Things  Sacred. 

I  would  not  forget  things  holy  if  I  went  to  college.  Twenty  years 
ago  I  did  not  understand  how  weak  and  helpless  one  is  amid  the  storms 
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that  sweep  human  lives>;aiHl  hqwgkoaowledge  is  almost  vain  when  the' 
heart  breaks  and  human  guidance  comes  to  naught.  Only  from  the 
unlearned  slave  parents,  sleeping  now  so  quietly  'neath  Louisiana  sod, 
had  I ^  caught- &;  notion  that  so  long  as  MGod  is  inrhis  heaven,  all's  well 
with;>the  world";  anqVthaMf  men  will  wait  on  Him,  and  trust  Him 
and -work  for  His  cause,  it  will  be:  well  with  them  and  their  children. 
As  God  lives, rv I  have  been  storm-tossed  and  driven^;  friends  have  de- 
ceived me  aud  fears  and  foes  have  annoyed  me  and  discouragements 
have  almost  overwhelmed  me  at  times.  Book-lover,  bookworm,  I  have 
sought  in  vain  for  comfort  in  some  of  the  things  I  learned  in  the  books 
of  men;  and  when  I  had  almost  gone  down  into  the  pit  of  despair  I 
remembered  how  marvelously  God  has  walked  with  the  sons  of  men 
who,  in  hours  of  weakness  and  in  days  of  strength,  leaned,  on  His 
everlasting  arms;  and  faith  has  returned,  strength  has  been  increased, 
and  burdens  made  lighter.  Nothing  given  to  me  in  school,  save  a 
simple  study  of  the  Bible,  and  nothing  can  be-  given  to  me  in  college 
save  -the  same  acquaintance  -with  the  Father  of  all,  can  keep  me  going- 
forward  when  light  fails,  courage  wanes,  and  heart-breaks  come. 

So  I  would  voluntarily  keep  in  touch  with  the  spiritual  faculty 
men  of  my  college,  and  with  the  students  who  seemed  to  be  inclined 
to  remember  things  holy.  Not  for  the  college  alone,  but  for  myself 
would  I  be  present  at  religious  exercises;  or,  if  there  were  no  college 
chapel,  I  would  have  communion  with  some  religious  body;  and  I 
would  read  my  Bible  often. 

Physical  Exercise. 

I  have  never  learned  to  play,  since  at  a  very  early  age  I  had  to 
begin  taking  care  of  myself,  and  have  never  been  able  to  think  that 
I  had  any  play  time  since. 

In  college,  I  would  ask  the  physical  director  to  help  me  learn  to 
love  play  at  proper  times.  I  have  missed  much  of  strength,  physical 
and  mental,  because  nobody  taught  me  to  have  a  periodic  play-time. 

The  Daily  Paper. 

However  strenuous  the  class-room  work,  I  would  find  a  few  brief 
minutes  every  day  to  read  one  daily  newspaper,  so  that  I  might  keep 
my  hands  on  the  pulse  of  the  world;  and  I  would  read  some  weekly 
periodical  of  standing  which  digests  the  news  of  the  daily  press. 

Social  Life. 

Since  I  have  my  own  family,  this  topic  need  not  be  discussed.  But 
if  I  were  unmarried,  I  would  have  some  time  for  social  converse  with 
the  students  of  the  school.  I  would  want  to  know  just  as  many  stu- 
dents of  both  sexes  as  possible.  To  met  schoolmates  in  after  life  is 
a  constant  inspiration.  But  I  could  not  permit  my  social  life  to  keep 
my  attention  away  from  "This  One  Thing  I  Do,"  the  object  I  would 
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have  in  going  to  college.  Of  course,  if  I  went  to  college  to  choose  a 
wife,  I  would  subordinate  everything  else  to  that  purpose,  find  the 
wife,  take  her,  and  "get  out"  without  waiting  for  a  diploma.  But  if 
I  wanted  to  be  prepared  for  usefulness,  I  would  not  plan  to  make  a 
matrimonial  bureau  out  of  my  college.  Nevertheless,  I  would  want  to 
know  as  many  of  the  fine,  upstanding  young  women  in  my  college  as 
possible;  for,  of  course,  I  would  seek  a  wife  as  soon  as  I  was  ready 
to  take  up  my  life's  work,  or  as  soon  as  student  days  were  over. 

College  Loyalty. 

My  college  would  be  my  college  to  love,  honor,  defend  and  obey. 
Having  selected  it,  I  would  stand  by  it.  I  would  learn  her  college 
song,  her  yells  and  slogans;  and  I  would  follow  her  on  diamond,  in 
regatta,  on  gridiron  and  in  debate;  and  woe  unto  the  man  who  dared 
say  in  my  presence  that  she  was  not  the  bonniest  alma  mater  on  earth. 
Her  board  of  trustees  would  be  my  ooard;  her  president,  my  president; 
her  professors,  my  professors;  and  if  I  could  not  be  loyal  to  them 
after  I  had  deliberately  chosen  them,  even  though  they  may  be  full  of 
human  imperfections  and  I  a  paragon  of  perfection — if  I  could  not  see 
my  college  in  the  large  for  what  its  dominant  purpose  is,  and  be  loyal 
in  thought  and  deed,  I  would  fear  that  in  other  more  intimate  rela- 
tions, as  family  life,  for  instance,  I  would  not  be  capable  of  loyalty  in 
the  face  of  minor  human  faults.  But  if  I  could  not  be  thus  loyal  to 
my  school,  quietly  I  would  fold  my  tent  and  steal  away. 

Happy  Though  a  Student. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  found  many  things  that  did  not  suit  me 
in  school;  but  I  was  working  for  my  education  and  was  too  happy 
to  be  permitted  to  do  so  to  worry  much  about  anything  except  the 
possibility  of  having  to  leave.  But  if  I  were  in  college  now,  I'd  really 
know  how  to  value  the  privilege,  and  I  would  have  lots  of  genuine 
fun  in  showing  myself  just  how  much  I  could  really  get  out  of  study, 
lectures,  regulations,  sports,  professors,  students,  and  the  college  at- 
mosphere, in  general. 

Salutation. 

Freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  in  all  colleges  of  the  land, 
I  salute  you  for  the  happiness  that  may  be  yours  if  you  will  have  it 
so.  There  is  power  for  you,  if  you  will  grasp  it.  You  may  have  the 
guidance  of  good  and  true  men  and  women  and  sweet  companionship  of 
school  friends,  if  you  will.  If  I  were  in  college  this  year,  I  would 
have  my  full  share,  not  somewhere  else  in  my  mind,  but  in  my  col- 
lege where  I  would  put  my  heart.  — Isaac  Fisher. 
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A  REVIEW. 


A  Life  Worth  While. 

At  last  there  has  come  from  the  publishers  the  book  we  have  for 
several  months  so  eagerly  anticipated — "My  Life  Story,"  by  Mrs.  Amy 
D.  Winship,  published  by  Richard  G.  Badger,  the  Gorham  Press.  Price 
$1.50.  The  author  herself  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  this  is 
the  biography  of  one  who  has  loomed  among  the  great  of  her  time, 
and  yet  she  has  here  unconsciously  illustrated  how  the  life  of  the  so- 
called  average  person  can  take  on  the  proportions  of  greatness  when 
possessed  of  a  spirit  that  recognizes  no  barriers  of  environment,  or 
condition,  or  convention,  or  affliction,  or  age.  It  is  the  spirit  that  kill- 
eth  and  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive.  It  is  the  spirit  that  can  take 
out  of  the  privations  of  the  frontier  and  out  of  the  poverties  of  the 
log  schoolhouse  the  coals  of  determination  and  the  fires  of  inspira- 
tion with  which  to  keep  the  heart  young  and  the  mind  alert  and  to 
win  at  four-score  years  and  ten  the  admiration  of  the  universities  and 
the  re-echoing  plaudits  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Winship  was  a  liberal  from  birth — she  will  remain  a  liberal 
as  long  as  she  lives.  We  may  possibly  differ  with  her  in  any  or  all 
of  her  positions,  but  our  admiration  goes  with  her  as  she  outruns  the 
world  and  becomes  the  abolitionist,  the  temperance  reformer,  the  suf- 
fragist, the  social  worker,  the  religious  liberal,  the  student  of  spiritism, 
the  pacifist,  the  socialist.  Above  all,  she  was  the  patriot  who  followed 
conscience  whatever  the  cost,  who  despised  the  hypocrite  whatever  his 
garb  or  popularity.  She  tore  out  her  heart  and  put  it  on  the  altar  of 
her  country  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  then  went  on  without 
complaint  to  grow  into  ever  larger  service  for  the  scores  of  years 
that  yet  were  hers.  For  scores  of  years  to  come  she  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion for  hundreds  and  thousands  to  take  of  the  fragments  of  life  and 
make  them  beautiful  for  self  and  neighbor  and  native  land. 

What  more  than  this  is  required  of  the  great?  To  forget  one's  self, 
to  lose  one's  self,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  He  that  loseth  his 
life  shall  find  it,  and  he  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant.  If  these  be  the  warranties,  Mrs.  Winship  has  won  her 
place  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Mrs.  Winship  has  stood  almost  alone  the  last  ten  years  among  the 
children  of  men.  Her  zeal  as  a  student  in  American  universities  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  her  present  span  of  almost  ninety  years  has  made 
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her  position  most  unique.  This  is  the  record  that  has  caught  public 
attention.  It  is  as  though  she  had  found  the  long-fabled  elixir  of 
youth.  The  world  is  eager  to  drink  of  the  waters.  She  tells  the  secret, 
but  only  the  heroic  can  understand  her  simple  words.  But  read  the 
book  and  you  will  appreciate  her  message.  You,  too,  if  you  will,  may 
drink  and  live. 

Mrs.  Winship  honored  me  by  her  presence  in  my  classroom  the  first 
year  of  her  university  career,  and  I  have  been  her  pupil  ever  since. 
I  commend  her  story  to  all  who  want  to  know  how  to  inspire  the  world 
through  simple  fidelity  to  daily  tasks  and  daily  struggle  for  personal 
growth.  To  give  a  suggestion  of  the  story,  I  append  hereto  a  series 
of  extracts  taken  at  random  from  her  book. 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 


My  father  and  mother  were  married  at  an  early  age.  Borne  on  the 
tide  of  the  westward  movement,  they  soon  left  their  first  New  Hamp- 
shire home,  and,  with  ox  team  and  all  their  worldly  goods,  they  jour- 
neyed to  Vermont,  later  going  on  to  Malone,  New  York,  where  I  was 
born  on  April  28,  1831.  I  was  about  two  years  of  age  when  my  par- 
ents continued  their  journey  westward,  and  settled  on  the  Western 
Reserve  in  Ohio,  a  very  new  country,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Cleveland  and  ten  miles  from  Akron. 

Within  my  time  our  system  of  education  has  experienced  a  complete 
revolution.  The  schoolhouse  which  I  first  attended  was  a  very  small 
building,  with  benches  of  the  rudest  sort  lined  up  around  the  wall. 
This  provision  for  seating  was  without  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
varying  sizes  of  the  children.  Lighting,  too,  was  insufficient  and 
poorly  placed.  In  almost  no  respect  except  that  of  mere  shelter  was 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  child  considered. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845,  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  that  my 
family  moved  farther  westward,  into  Stephenson  County,  Illinois.  .  .  . 
It  was  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse  near  Freeport  that  I  finished  my 
education.  We  used  the  old  Kirkman's  grammar  and  Daball's  arith- 
metic; I  can't  recall  much  of  the  geography.  There  was  no  applica- 
tion made  of  the  knowledge  we  gained  from  the  study  of  grammar: 
we  simply  memorized  the  rules,  but  they  made  no  impression  upon 
our  conversation. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  on  my  sixteenth  birthday,  I  commenced  teach- 
ing in  the  same  log  schoolhouse  from  which  I  had  just  graduated' 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  of  those  who  have  been  nur- 
tured in  the  atmosphere  of  the  early  log  schoolhouse,  that  they  are 
peculiarly  independent  in  thought,  and  especially  well  equipped  in 
the  fundamentals  of  learning.  Perhaps  the  imperfect  attention  to 
individual  needs  was  a  wise  providence  that  left  free  to  unhampered 
development  the  better  part  of  man. 

I  was  born  into  an  orthouox  family,  into  a  community  that  was  un- 
compromisingly orthodox. 
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I  do  not  now  recall  the  chain  in  the  development  of  a  liberal  re- 
ligious consciousness  within  me,  but  I  know  that  my  early  training 
is  the  basis  of  my  revolt  against  a  narrow  orthodoxy. 

To  me  religion  is  life,  not  creed.  I  have  ever  been  convinced  that, 
regardless  of  belief,  there  can  be  in  ail  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
no  higher  law  than  that  of  loving-kindness. 

I  met  my  first  husband,  John  A.  Davis,  in  1845,  in  Stephenson 
County,  Illinois,  to  which  place  the  Davis  family  had  moved  from 
western  Pennsylvania  on  the  great  tide  of  immigration  ushered  in  by 
the  year  1837.  .  .  .  Although  he  had  no  schooling  after  the  age  of  four- 
teen, his  efforts  toward  self-education  went  on  interruptedly  through- 
out his  life.  Of  the  history  of  his  country  and  political  science  he 
had  an  intimate  knowledge,  and  he  kept  abreast  of  the  developments 
of  his  time. 

I  was  only  just  eighteen  years  of  age  when  my  husband  and  I  took 
up  life  together  in  Rock  Run  township,  ten  miles  from  Freeport,  in 
northern  Illinois.  Ours  was  a  union  that  carried  with  it  the  united 
blessings  of  common  interests  and  ideals,  a  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing, and  a  deep  love. 

When  my  daughter  was  two  years  old,  the  cloud  of  civil  war,  which 
had  been  gathering  for  years,  broke  upon  us,  and  the  husband  and 
father  of  our  home  was  among  the  first  to  answer  the  call.  The  glory 
and  wonder  of  the  years  of  motherhood  had  brought  the  horrors  of 
slavery  home  to  me  with  crushing  weight.  I  was  surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere  of  precious  baby  love,  and  well  knew  what  parting  meant 
to  me.  How  less  could  it  tear  the  heart  of  the  mother  whose  skin 
was  black.  What  agony  of  suffering  must  she  endure,  who  had  no 
natural  right  to  protect  her  child.  Always  this  was  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion to  me.  I  recall  well  a  sleepless  night  when,  walking  the  floor, 
it  came  to  me:  "If  any  sacrifice  that  I  could  make  of  my  happiness 
would  do  away  with  this  thing  we  call  slavery,  would  I  be  willing  to 
make  that  sacrifice?"  Studying  it  over,  I  vowed  to  my  innermost 
self  that  I  would.  When  later  my  husband  had  to  go,  it  came  to  me 
that  I  must  be  true  to  that  vow,  and  I  was.  It  helped  me.  And  when 
after  his  death,  and  I  was  suffering  from  a  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system,  to  myself  I  said:  "If  this  could  not  have  come  in  any  other 
way,  I  accept  it:  I  accept  it."  It  was  the  tragedy  of  war.  And  in 
our  recent  European  conflict  it  has  been  my  experience  that  I  could 
not  read  of  a  battle  where  many  had  fallen  but  I  was  with  the  fami- 
lies of  those  boys  when  the  fateful  telegram  came,  with  the  fatherless 
children,  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the  sisters — for  it  was  through  suffer- 
ing in  the  home  that  war  had  come  to  me. 

In  1870  I  met  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Winship,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and 
a  year  later  became  his  wife.  Our  life  together,  covering  a  period  of 
thirty-six  years,  was  one  of  mutual  comradeship,  and  for  myself  a 
period  of  self-expression. 

After  the  death  of  this  husband  the  world  became  my  home.  Fifty 
years  of  my  life  have  been  blessed  with  the  comradeship  of  two  good 
men.    With  the  one  I  spent  the  years  of  my  youth  and  won  the  sacred 
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benediction  of  motherhood:  with  the  other,  the  years  of  mature  life, 
from  which  there  flowed  a  beneficent  self-expression.  The  cycle  of  mar- 
ried life  closed,  I  now  became  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

From  my  first  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  independence,  that  expression  of 
Americanism  has  taken  possession  of  me.  It  takes  possession  of  me 
today,  and  throughout  the  years  it  has  been  my  political  creed.  To  no 
political  party  can  I  suscribe  my  unstinted  support  into  which  I  can- 
not take  as  a  foundation  stone  and  an  expression  of  my  principles  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  is  why,  during  the  period  preced- 
ing our  Civil  War,  I  was  an  Abolitionist;  it  is  why  I  am  a  Socialist 
today.  For  four  years  previous  to  the  war  I  would  not  attend  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration;  I  could  not  hear  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
read,  when  its  reading  was  so  in  utter  discord  with  the  consciousness 
that  we  were  holding  in  abject  slavery  more  than  four  million  people. 

Here,  too,  I  came  to  know  personally  the  greatest-  man  of  the  age, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  ages — Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  freest 
from  pretense  of  any  person  I  have  ever  known.  What  he  said,  when 
he  said  it,  seemed  most  natural  and  ordinary,  but  what  power  was  it 
that  transmuted  his  sayings  into  words  of  immortal  force  to  your 
mind  after  he  had  gone.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Emancipator  has  been  the  highest  privilege  in  my  life. 

The  terrible  experience  that  was  mine  during  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  left  an  indelible  mark  upon  me,  and  I  regretted  deply  our 
entrance  into  the  world  war.  I  came  to  be  seriously  misunderstood 
in  the  State  of  California  because  of  the  stand  I  took  in  regard  to  it. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  wanting  in  a  true  patriotism,  but  I  cannot  join 
the  great  celebration  of  the  peace  which  has  been  declared  while  I 
think  of  the  prison  bars  behind  which,  even  now,  seven  months  after 
the  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  thousands  of  good  loyal  citizens  are 
languishing  as  conscientious  objectors.  .  .  . 

These  lines  of  Shakespeare,  I  have  always  felt,  best  express  my 
own  feeling: 

To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

When  he  [Col.  John  Davis]  died  few  men  of  his  age  were  so  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  country,  so  deeply  read  in  political  science, 
so  intimate  with  all  the  branches  of  knowledge.  Colonel  Davis  was 
one  of  those  farmers  who  have  raised  themselves  to  positions  of 
honor  by  their  own  efforts.  Well  read,  industrious,  active  and  ener- 
getic, he  was  the  chosen  leader  in  his  party,  and  often  held  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislature  he  was  known 
throughout  the  State;  among  his  constituents  no  man  was  more  pop- 
ular than  he. 

John  Davis  loved  the  reformers.  He  was  not  afraid  to  think;  and 
this  of  necessity  made  him  a  lover  of  liberty.  Truly  does  the  memo- 
rial tablet  say:     "He  died  that  the  slave  might  be  free." 
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At  this  time  I  was  very  much  of  a  partisan.  My  opinion  of  Doug- 
las was  that  he  was  an  unscrupulous  demagogue  and  office-seeker,  and 
the  epitome  of  his  demagoguery,  at  that  moment  staged  before  my 
eyes,  brought  a  feeling  of  dislike  and  revulsion.  I  quickly  slipped  past 
this  room  into  the  one  beyond.  On  the  threshold  I  stopped,  instantly 
conscious  that  the  room  was  occupied.  At  that  moment  I  beheld  the 
towering  presence  of  Lincoln,  a  lone  figure  standing  beside  the  window. 

Lincoln's  defeat  in  the  senatorial  campaign  was  of  course  frequently 
the  subject  of  conversation  in  our  circle,  but  as  often  as  it  was  men- 
tioned I  steadfastly  retorted,  "Well,  never  mind;  we  will  have  him 
for  our  next  President."  I  never  knew  quite  why  I  said  this;  never- 
theless, it  has  always  brought  me  a  certain  gratification. 

From  the  beginning  I  was  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage,  from  the 
days  when  it  yet  bore  the  title  of  woman's  rights.  In  that  time  the 
general  conviction  was  that  it  was  unladylike  to  follow  this  unpopu- 
lar cause.  She  was  considered  "strong-minded,"  was  robbed  of  all 
her  womanly  charm,  and  became  a  very  Amazonian  creature  who  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  whose  name  more  than  any  other  has  stood  out 
down  to  the  present  day  in  the  cause  of  suffrage,  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine. 

I  also  knew  Anna  Dickinson,  at  that  time  the  most  noted  woman 
in  America. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  were  aroused.  Her  eloquence  has  never 
been  matched  by  that  of  any  other  woman  speaker,  and  her  name  was 
heard  far  and  near. 

During  the  summer  of  1910,  while  visiting  my  friend,  Mrs.  Martha 
Wentworth  Hopper,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  went  with  her  to  the  State 
University  one  day  to  hear  Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  a  classmate  of  hers  at 
Milton  College,  who  I  had  also  known  in  Wisconsin,  who  was  giving 
a  course  of  lectures  in  the  university  summer  school.  At  the  close 
of  the  conversation  with  Dr.  Harvey,  I  was  introduced  to  Professor 
Thomas  Scott  Lowden,  of  the  university  faculty.  .  .  .  Immediately  he 
extended  to  me  an  invitation  to  attend  his  class  on  the  following  day. 
This  I  did,  and  became  at  once  so  interested  in  the  work  of  that  class- 
room that  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  follow  the  course  throughout 
the  summer  session.  Professor  Lowden  encouraged  this,  and  I  selected 
as  well  a  course  in  sociology,  and  one  in  Shakespeare,  under  Dr.  Denny, 
who  was  dean  of  the  university  and  a  professor  in  literature.  So  it 
was  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  an  entirely  new  world  was  opened  to  me. 

Very  dear  are  the  recollections  of  my  days  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, and  my  acquaintance  with  the  several  instructors  who  extended 
to  me  a  new  interest  in  life — Dr.  Davies,  in  philosophy;  Dr.  Graves, 
in  education;  Professors  Haggerty  and  McKenzie,  in  sociology;  Hayes 
and  Major,  in  psychology. 

During  the  school  years  of  1912-13  and  1913-14  I  was  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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In  the  fall  of  1914  I  re-entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  as 
the  cold  weather  came  on  I  was  greatly  troubled  with  a  severe  attack 
of  neuritis,  necessitating  a  discontinuance  of  my  studies. 

...  In  the  fall  of  1915,  as  an  experiment  with  the  Kansas  climate, 
I  entered  the  University  at  Lawrence,  where  I  attended  for  one 
semester. 

While  at  Columbus  in  1911  I  had  become  a  member  at  the  time  of 
its  organization  of  the  "Society  of  American  Indians,"  largely  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  McKenzie,  of  che  Department  of  Sociology 
in  Ohio  State  University.  I  also  attended  a  later  annual  convention 
«;f  the  society  held  in  Madison.  The  convention  of  1915  was  in  Law- 
rence, Kansas.  Since  its  beginning  I  have  retained  my  membership 
in  this  society,  and  shall  remain  a  contributor  to  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
McKenzie  and  others  for  fairness  and  justice  to  the  American  Indian. 

Dr.  McKenzie's  interest  in  the  Indian  was  second  only  to  his  untir- 
ing efforts  on  behalf  of  the  .Negro  race.  He  had  resigned  his  duties 
at  Columbus  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee.  On  his  cordial  invitation  to  visit  that  school,  I  went  at 
the  close  of  the  first  semester  at  Lawrence  in  1916  to  Nashville,  where 
I  spent  a  month  or  six  weeks.  There  I  had  a  room  in  Jubilee  Hall, 
where  I  was  in  close  contact  with  students  and  teachers  alike. 

The  colored  students  of  Fisk  constitute  the  most  impressive  body 
of  students  I  have  met,  realizing  as  I  do,  as  I  look,  at  their  faces,  that 
only  half  a  century  has  passed  since  their  grandfathers  were  violating 
the  law  of  the  land  if  they  even  attempted  to  learn  to  read. 

I  soon  discovered  another  phase  of  the  situation  here  worthy  of 
comment,  and  that  is  the  intense  enthusiasm,  amounting  to  absorption, 
upon  the  part  of  the  president,  dean  and  teachers  in  their  work.  Sal- 
aries are  almost  forgotten,  hours  are  none  too  many  if  only  the  object 
of  endeavor  can  be  realized.  They  know  that  a  great  responsibility, 
as  well  as  opportunity,  is  theirs,  and  they  dare  not  do  less  than  their 
best.  They  know,  too,  that  the  funds  to  support  the  University  and 
to  pay  their  meager  salaries  must  come  in  large  part  from  the  philan- 
thropic public,  since  the  University  has  only  a  small  endowment.  So 
they  labor  on,  trusting  to  providence  that  they  will  be  cared  for  as  they 
shall  need. 

You  asked  me  to  write  about  Lincoln.  I  must  postpone  that  for  a 
little  while,  but  I  think  I  am  telling  you  even  now  of  the  continuing 
achievement  of  my  old  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  he  were  still 
here  he  would  be  interested  beyond  measure  in  Fisk  University  and  ad- 
vocating its  interests.  For  he  would  believe  as  I  do,  that  the  educatioi 
that  Fisk  is  giving  the  colored  people  is  the  real  solution  of  the  Negr< 
problem,  because  it  is  the  process  by  which  the  emancipation  of  th( 
minds  and  souls  of  the  race  is  made  possible.  Would  he  were  her* 
to  tell  the  nation  what  it  might  do  to  multiply  this  splendid  work. 

Returning  to  the  warmer  climate  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  fall,  I  en- 
tered the  University  of  Southern  California,  which  I  attended  during 
the  two  school  years  of  1917-18  and  1918-19,  and  the  summer  session 
of  1918. 
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Everywhere  has  been  extended  to  me  the  same  invitation  to  "Come 
and  visit  us  again,"  and  nothing  has  helped  me  more  in  my  journeys 
from  one  campus  to  another  than  this  spirit  of  kindliness  and  of 
cordiality. 

We  bring  to  age  such  a  wealth  of  experience,  such  a  world  of  ob- 
servation, that  we  of  advanced  years  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
youth.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  that  makes  one  old  or  young.  Some  per- 
sons are  old  at  forty  and  others  are  young  at  eighty.  My  gray  hairs 
make  me  feel  not  a  day  older,  because  I  strive  to  keep  young  mentally. 
It  is  mental  activity  alone  that  will  lengthen  the  span  of  our  years; 
it  is  a  means  whereby  our  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  the  end  of 
earthly  life  made  more  beautiful  even  than  the  June  of  youth. 

To  keep  the  mind  at  all  times  active  should  be  our  aim.  The  intel- 
lect was  made  to  be  used  throughout  a  lifetime.  The  mind  is  like  the 
arm,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body — if  it  is  not  used,  it  will  become 
inactive.  And  so,  with  many,  old  age  brings  the  loss  of  memory,  a 
weakening  of  the  faculties,  a  lessening  of  interest  in  the  activities  of 
the  world  of  today. 

There  is  no  reason  for  stopping  just  because  we  are  eighty  or 
ninety  years  old,  if  we  can  keep  young  at  heart.  He  is  indeed  old 
who  can  sit  back  and  feel  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn.  The 
pursuit  of  study,  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas,  goes  far  toward  coun- 
teracting old  age. 

And  so  in  the  long  look  ahead  I  see  a  better  civilization,  in  which 
men  shall  have  learned  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  divine  life  how- 
ever expressed  in  material  form,  when  they  shall  have  learned  to  rec- 
ognize God  in  the  little  flower  which  blooms  by  the  wayside  and  in 
the  waving  forest  trees  and  in  the  ever-working  waves  of  the  seas; 
and  when  they  shall  have  learned  also  that  the  highest  expression 
of  the  Divine  is  to  be  found  in  man,  in  man  the  child  of  God,  it  mat- 
ters not  what  the  name,  Jew  or  Gentile,  male  or  female,  black  or 
white,  Buddhist,  Christian,  Oriental,  any  name,  if  only  there  is  the 
mark  of  the  Divine. 

We  have  the  assurance  that  humanity  under  any  form  is  worthy 
of  respect,  and  in  the  new  civilization  which  is  to  come  there  will  be 
no  regard  for  name  or  condition,  but  only  the  recognition  of  the  life 
that  each  one  represents. 

To  work  for  such  a  civilization,  where  right  shall  triumph  and  hu- 
manity be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  however  distant  the  realization 
may  be,  that  is  my  ideal;  that  is  my  religion.  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
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THE  FISK  OF  TODAY. 

By  Cornelius  Wortendyke  Morrow, 
University  Pastor  and  Dean. 

Crusaders  of  Faith  and  Altruism. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
over  a  half  century  ago,  and  of  its  valiant  battle  during  the  early  su( 
ceeding  years,  at  times  for  very  existence,  is  deeply  interesting.  Thrill- 
ing is  much  of  the  experience  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  whose 
wonderful  music  thwarted  positive  disaster  to  the  school.  The  founders 
and  their  successors  in  charge  of  the  institution  in  those  early  days 
were  certainly  men  and  women  of  vision,  of  faith  in  God,  of  love  foi 
humanity,  of  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  They  were  also  mei 
and  women  richly  endowed  in  intellect,  and  well-equipped  for  their 
chosen  tasks  by  faithful  study  in  many  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  land. 
That  Fisk  should  surmount  high  obstacles  and  make  marked  progress, 
until  its  achievements  had  won  it  a  recognized  place  among  the  great 
spiritual  and  educational  agencies  of  America  was,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected  from  the  unsurpassed  devotion  of  that  noble  band  to  theii 
lofty  ideals.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  their  praise.  They  did  the 
kind  of  work  that  makes  the  world  worth  living  in.  What  was  wrought 
by  them  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Fisk  of  today  is  building. 
They  made  possible  the  present  era  of  expansion,  and  of  the  realizatioi 
of  dreams  surpassing,  probably,  any  they  dared  to  cherish. 


The  New  Vision. 

Through  the  good  providence  of  God,  others  like  them  in  purpose, 
devotion  and  ability,  took  their  places  as  time  went  on,  and  carried 
the  work  triumphantly  forward  to  the  present  auspicious  hour. 

Five  years  ago,  Dr.  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  then  professor  oi 
Sociology  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
President  of  Fisk.  He  began  almost  immediately  to  talk  about  scholar- 
ship, meaning  thereby  what  that  word  signifies  where  it  is  most  hon- 
ored, and  about  a  university,  meaning  thereby  the  large  thing  that 
word  means  in  educational  circles.  In  considering  the  financial  needs 
of  Fisk  he  did  not  talk  in  terms  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  of  tern 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  of  millions.  There  was  no  boast- 
ing, only  quiet  confidence.  He  seemed  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  coming  of  a*  great  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  institution  materially 
and  educationally.  And  today  he  is  known  to  be  not  only  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  but  a  rare  executive;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Fisk  is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Without  exaggeration  may 
it  be  said  that  the  college  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  large 
achievement,  and  is  affording  great  educational  opportunities  and  facili- 
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ties  scarcely  approached  in  its  history  hitherto,  and  enjoys  a  prospect 
in  the  near  future  so  fair  that  it  seems  too  good  to  believe. 

Fisk — Practical  Exponent  of  Democracy. 

Who  would  dare  to  try  to  estimate  what  this  means  for  the  Negro, 
for  the  white  man,  for  America?  In  such  work  as  Fisk  is  doing  is  the 
perpetuity  of  the  democracy  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  It  is 
furthering  the  principles  of  the  Christian  home,  and  enlarging  the 
borders  and  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church;  it  is 
making  men  and  women  right  in  mind  and  heart — intelligent,  loyal 
citizens.  Yes,  intelligent,  loyal  citizens.  The  students'  minds  are  often 
turned  toward  the  question  of  citizenship,  of  fidelity  to  the  stars  and 
stripes.  Dr.  McKenzie  has  inaugurated  an  impressive  and  beautiful 
service  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  the  flag  at  the  opening  of  the 
university  each  new  year.  But  not  only  then,  but  throughout  the  year 
the  young  men  and  women  are  taught  what  it  is,  and  inspired,  to  be 
loyal  to  American  institutions  and  to  American  ideals. 

The  New  Fisk. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  why  so  many  are  willing  and  happy 
to  assist  Fisk  liberally,  namely,  because  it  has  a  great  program  for 
service  for  home  and  country,  for  the  most  sacrificial  service  if  needs 
be,  and  has  a  glorious  history  of  noblest  self-denial,  of  telling  work  on 
the  part  of  Faculty  and  Alumni  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

A  distinguished  professor  in  one  of  the  great  universities  of  our 
country  remarked  to  a  representative  of  the  school,  "You  have  in  Fisk 
a  name  to  conjure  with."  He  spoke  these  true  words  several  years 
ago,  before  the  Fisk  of  today  with  its  full-capacity  attendance,  greatly 
enlarged  faculty,  much-extended  curriculum,  supervised  study  hours, 
beautifully  and  sanitarily  renovated  buildings,  largely  increased  in- 
come, important  additional  land  and  houses,  up-to-date  central  heating 
plant,  investments  more  than  trebled,  and  hitherto  unparalleled  prom- 
ises of  aid.  Surely  it  has  been  demonstrated  and  is  being  demonstrated 
that  Fisk  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  When  they  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  that  name,  men  and  women  who  love  their 
country,  who  are  interested  in  human  welfare,  are  indeed  glad  to  help 
in  the  immeasurably  imperative,  patriotic,  Christian  work  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Negro  through  such  a  trustworthy  and  efficient  agency 
as  Fisk. 

Daring  Fisk  to  be  a  Real  University. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  November  9,  1915,  Dr.  McKenzie  said, 
"Today  fifty  years  of  great  history  look  down  upon  us.  We  are  all 
under  bondage  to  the  men  and  the  women,  to  the  work  and  the  ideals, 
of  the  past.  Shall  we  shrink  from  so  great  a  compulsion?  Let  us  dare 
to  be  big!     .     .     .     Let  us  dare  to  expect  large  resources,  to  plan  large 
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things.  Let  us  say,  not  pleasure,  but  achievement;  not  comfort,  but 
power;  not  ease,  but  struggle!  Let  us  dare  to  be  a  university."  With 
Dr.  McKenzie  these  words  were  not  mere  rhetoric,  not  just  glittering 
generalities;  and  his  consequent  faith  and  works  have  brought  to  Fisk 
already  "large  things."  To  some  of  them  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

Picking  up  the  Gauntlet. 

President  McKenzie  was  not  content  to  throw  down  the  glove, 
challenging  the  corporation  to  be  a  university;  but  he  began  taking 
steps,  as  was  his  duty,  to  accept  the  challenge  which  he  regarded  as 
being  issued  to  him  as  well  as  to  others. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  results  already  accomplished  by  him  at 
Fisk  are:  (1)  The  elevation  of  physical  education  to  the  rank  of  a 
major  course;  (2)  the  organization  of  the  daily  life  of  the  students  with 
such  fulness  of  detail  that  the  University  determines  the  accuracy, 
speed,  completeness,  and  intensity  of  the  study  and  work  of  each  day; 
(3)  the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  scholarship  and  thoroughness,  so 
rigid  in  its  application  that  it  weeds  out,  every  six  weeks,  students 
who  fail  to  meet  scholarship  and  character  tests;  (4)  the  adoption  of 
such  a  standard  of  personal  economy  as  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
college  education  and  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  democratic  ideals; 
and  (5)  the  addition  of  a  summer  term,  making  Fisk  an  all-year  college. 

Fisk  Overcrowded. 

In  spite  of  the  rigidity  with  which  Fisk  is  measuring  up  to  these 
standards,  there  are  twice  as  many  applications  from  young  women 
as  the  school  can  accommodate,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  applica- 
tions from  male  students  than  the  dormitories  can  house,  proving  that 
the  people  want  a  real  university  for  Negro  youth. 

General  Education  Board  Endorses  with  Half  Million  Dollars. 

Still  another  one  of  the  "larger  things"  accomplished  and  of  very 
recent  occurrence  is  a  most  generous  and  happy  gift,  namely,  a  half 
million  dollars  frcm  the  Rockefeller  Fund  at  the  hands  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  income  to  be  used  for  an  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries,  the  capital  fund  to  be  put  into  the  general  endowment  fund 
of  the  University  when  another  half  million  has  been  raised  and  put 
into  that  fund,  and  another  million  raised  for  building  and  general  pur- 
poses. So  Fisk  has  now,  with  this  new  gift  added,  an  endowment  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  another  signal,  practical  endorsement 
of  the  great  work  it  is  doing.  And  in  thinking  along  this  line,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  has  a  plant  worth  another  three-quarters  of  a 
million.     "Let  us  dare  to  expect  large  resources,  to  plan  large  things." 
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The  South  Aiding  Fisk. 

Another  of  the  large  things  already  realized,  every  whit  as  impor- 
tant and  signal,  is  found  stated  in  Dr.  McKenzie's  annual  report  of 
1918-1919  to  the  Board  of  Trustees:  "Last  year  one  Southern  man, 
Mr.  Norris,  gave  us  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Nashville  raised  ten  thousand  dollars  for  us  last  June.  In  December, 
Governor  Roberts  of  Tennessee  and  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vander- 
bilt  University  traveled  to  New  York  to  discuss  at  a  private  dinner 
the  race  situation  and  to  advocate  education,  including  higher  educa- 
tion, for  the  Negro.  At  the  same  time  there  were  present  in  New  York 
and  in  the  offices  of  New  York  four  representatives  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Nashville  to  recommend  and  to  urge  the  support  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. These  men  were  Mr.  H.  G.  Hill,  President  of  the  club;  Mr.  W. 
R.  Manier,  General  Secretary;  Mr.  N.  Baxter  Jackson,  Vice-President  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  National  Bank,  and  Attorney  W.  R.  Manier,  Jr. 
The  Commercial  Club  is  on  record  today  as  holding  that  'Fisk  Univer- 
sity is  an  asset  of  inestimable  value  to  Nashville.'  " 

Fisk  of  Tomorrow. 

"Let  us  dare  to  be  a  university."  Fisk  is  not  yet  a  university,  but 
no  one  who  knows  of  the  success  of  Dr.  McKenzie  as  an  executive  be- 
lieves that  many  years  will  pass  before  it  will  be  in  very  truth  a  uni- 
versity. The  Fisk  of  today  is  not  the  Fisk  that  shall  be.  It  is,  after 
all,  in  spite  of  its  greatness  in  many  respects,  but  the  bright,  alluring 
promise.  Work,  hard  and  wisely  directed,  yet  to  be  done,  is  before 
the  President,  the  Trustees,  the  members  of  the  faculty,  the  alumni, 
and  all  responsibly  connected  with  the  institution,  ere  the  dream  of 
being  a  university  shall  be  a  realization.  And  for  the  ushering  in  of 
that  glorious  day  of  realization  the  generous  public  must  assist  as  in 
the  past.  The  public  will  assist  as  in  the  past  through  love  of  coun- 
try, humanity,  God.  And  all  those  who  are  hoping  and  praying  and 
working  for  the  very  best  that  should  come  to  Fisk  shall  see  of  the 
desire  of  their  hearts  and  be  satisfied.  America  will  be  a  far  better 
America  by  virtue  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  work,  that  di- 
rectly and  vitally  affects  some  twelve  millions  of  her  native-born  citi- 
zens, the  Negroes  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Tuskegee  Student,  in  its  issue  of  June  26,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing comments  relative  to  Dr.  McKenzie's  visit  to  Tuskegee  Institute: 


visit  op  dr.  f.  a.  Mckenzie. 

President  of  Fisk  University  Addresses 
Summer  School  Teachers. 

The  third  week  of  the  summer  school  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an 
address  by  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  president  of  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  Dr.  McKenzie  spoke  upon  the  subject,  "The  Greater 
Self."    This  subject  was  admirably  and  thoroughly  treated. 

Among  other  things,  Dr.  McKenzie  said:  "There  should  exist  such 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  two  races  that  would  leap  the  bar- 
riers of  race  and  even  nations,  and  would  bring  the  whole  world  into 
personal  consciousness.  In  particular  would  I  like  to  urge  or  impress 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  what  might  be  termed  a  triangle  of  peace — 
that  is,  the  organizing  of  Southern  white  men,  Northern  white  men,  and 
Negroes  as  a  sign  of  mutual  belief  in  good  will  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the  three  groups.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  by  the  co-operation  of  these 
three  groups,  and  by  this  alone,  that  the  race  problem  will  be  solved  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  spirit  and  method  thus  demonstrated  will  do 
much  toward  the  adjustment  of  races  throughout  the  world." 

"Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,"  continued  Dr.  McKenzie,  "represent- 
ing the  Negro,  with  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell,  of  Tuskegee,  representing 
the  Southern  white  man,  and  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  represent- 
ing the  Northern  white  man,  exemplified  the  practicability  of  such  a 
unit  triangle  and  today  this  great  institution  stands  as  a  monument 
of  Booker  T.  Washington^  work  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  this* trian- 
gular co-operation.  I  remember  very  distinctly  how  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton 
in  his  inaugural  address  called  particular  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  such  a  triangle  on  a  larger  scale,  composed  of  the  representative 
leaders  of  every  group  and  also  to  the  unprecedented  success  of  this 
initial  peace  triangle  which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  Negro  race  as 
a  people." 

President  McKenzie  paid  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  and  to  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  spoke  of  the  high 
grade  Gf  work  being  done  by  Tuskegee  graduates  who  are  pursuing 
the  higher  branches  at  Fisk  University,  and  of  their  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion, determination  and  earnestness. 

Dr.  McKenzie  concluded  his  address  by  saying:  "Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton  have  contributed  and  are  con- 
tributing— as  Dr.  Washington's  spirit  yet  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all 
people — greatly  toward  the  formulation  of  the  constructive  states- 
manship, which  must,  in  my  opinion,  ultimately  solve  the  inter-racial 
and  inter-national  problems  of  the  world." 
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DR.  JONES  GOES  ABROAD. 
Will  Visit  Europe  and  Africa. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jes&e  Jones,  his  wife,  Carrie  Schlaegel  Jones,  and  their 
daughters,  G-wendolin  and  Carolyn,  leave  today  for  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  they  board  the  steamer  Corsican  for  England. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  the  daughters  will  remain  in  England  and  Wales 
until  the  first  of  October.  Prom  October  until  May  they  will  be  in 
Paris.  The  daughters  will  study  at  the  Lysil  Penelow.  After  May 
they  return  to  England  to  await  the  return  of  Dr.  Jones  from  Africa 
in  the  month  of  August,  1921. 

Dr.  Jones  is  the  chairman  of  the  African  Educational  Commission. 
This  Commission  is  composed  of  American  and  European  educators, 
who  are  to  spend  a  year  in  studying  the  educational  needs  of  African 
colonies.  The  undertaking  represents  the  co-operation  of  colonial  gov- 
ernment, American,  British,  Belgian  and  French  missionary  societies 
and  the  Philip  Stokes  Fund.  Dr.  Jones  is  the  educational  director  of 
this  Fund,  a  philanthropic  foundation  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
education. 

The  Commission  leaves  England  in  August  for  Sierre  Leone.  They 
will  then  proceed  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  stopping  two  or  three 
weeks  at  Liberia,  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  Cameroun,  Angola,  and  reaching 
South  Africa  about  February  of  1921.  They  will  then  proceed  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Congo  River  and  follow  that  great  river  to  its 
mouth  on  the  west  coast.  The  distance  from  Cape  Town  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo  is  about  4,000  miles.  This  trip  will  be  traveled  mostly 
by  rail  and  steamboat. 

The  observations  of  the  Commission  will  be  printed  in  book  form 
for  the  guidance  of  missionary  boards  and  colonial  government. — The 
Democrat   (Pomeroy,  Ohio),  July  15. 

Dr.  Jones  is  a  valuable  and  valued  trustee  of  Fisk  University,  and 
his  many  friends  here,  while  wishing  him  success  in  his  labors  abroad, 
will  miss  his  encouraging  words  and  the  inspiration  of  his  cheerful- 
ness while  he  is  away. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


DIRECTORY  OP  NEW  FACULTY  MEMBERS, 

College  Dean.— Dr.  Elmer  John  Ortman,  Newport,  Oregon.  Di- 
ploma, Illinois  State  Normal  University;  Drake  University;  A.B., 
University  of  Oregon;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University.  Served 
as  principal  of  graded  school,  Martinton,  Illinois,  three*  years;  prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  Chebanse,  Illinois,  four  years;  superintendent  of 
schools,  Sutherlin,  Oregon,  four  years;  and  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Newport,  Oregon,  three  years. 

Dean  of  Women. — Miss  Jane  L.  Stitt  comes  from  New  England. 
She  has  had  the  benefit  of  study  and  extensive  travel.  Her  experience 
in  practical  social  service  and  school  work  has  been  wide.  She  was 
on  the  staff  of  an  important  girls'  seminary  in  Washington  during 
the  war. 

Chaplain. — Rev.  Paul  P.  Laubenstein,  Pennsylvania.  A  graduate 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Instructor,  Greek  and  Latin  (full  time). — Rev.  Thomas  M.  Brum- 
field,  Fisk  '09;   B.D.,  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry.— Mr.  Percy  L.  Julian,  Alabama.  A  grad- 
uate of  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana. 

Assistant  Librarian. — Miss  Blanche  M.  Shaw,  Assistant  in  library 
at  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Has  taught  in  Southern  schools  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  studied  library  economy  in  the  Library  School 
at  Chautauqua,  New  York. 

Business  Manager. — Mr.  Ray  C.  Kautz,  Moweaqua,  Illinois.  Is  a 
graduate  of  Lehigh  University  (M.  E.),  and  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience as  a  mining  engineer  in  the  far  West. 

Assistant  in  Training  School. — Miss  Annie  May  Porter,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  She  is  a  Fisk  graduate,  '18.  Teacher  in  Southern 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Manager  of  the  Store. — Mr.  H.  C.  Tucker,  Holton,  Kansas. 

Physical  Director  for  Men. — Mr.  L.  L.  Cunningham,  South  Bend, 
Indiana.  He  was  trained  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Has  served  as  Assistant  Boys'  Work  Director,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Playground  Director,  same  city;  United 
States  Army  Post  Athletic  Officer  (Lieutenant);  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College;    and   Commandant  at  Allen  Military   School. 

Physical  Director  for  Women. — Miss  Margaret  S.  Doane,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  Is  a  graduate  of  the  college  department  of  Oberlin  College, 
where  she  also  received  her  diploma  in  physical  education.  Has  done 
playground  work  and  taught  classes  in  physical  education  at  Riverdale- 
on-Hudson,  New  York  City;  and  kindred  work  at  the  same  place.  Did 
recreation  work  for  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  and 
comes  from  the  position  of  Girls'  Work  Secretary,  Cheyenne. 
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Teacher  of  Piano. — Miss  Norma  A.  Studer,  Nyack-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  A  graduate  of  the  New  York  American  Conservatory  of  Music, 
with  several  years  of  experience. 

Teacher  of  Piano. — Miss  Marguerite  Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Teach- 
er's Certificate  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Teacher  of  Voice. — Miss  Grace  Cox,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Is  a  Bache- 
lor of  Music  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  1905.  Has  been 
a  successful  teacher  of  music  and  comes  to  Fisk  from  work  in  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba. 

Theory  and  History  of  Music— Miss  Sarah  C.  Leight,  Glenshaw, 
Pennsylvania.  A  Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Has  taught  theory  of  music  in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory; 
and  has  also  been  a  teacher  of  organ. 


INTERESTING  STATEMENT  SENT  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS 
On  July  15,  Dr.  McKenzie  sent  the  following  notice  to  prospective 
students: 

An  Important  Word  to  Prospective  Students  of  Fisk  University. 

too  many  young  men. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  Fisk  University  has  to  turn  away  young 
women  by  the  hundreds;  applications  for  admission  continue  to  grow. 
Attention  is  now  called  to  the  fact  that  on  July  1  there  was  a  prob- 
able enrollment  of  young  men  for  the  coming  year  of  about  184.  This 
is  a  larger  number  than  our  two  dormitories  will  accommodate  with 
two  in  a  room.  This  is  based  upon  Mrs.  Crosthwait's  belief  that  111 
young  men  of  last  year's  classes  would  return.  Seventy-three  new  ap- 
plicants have  been  accepted,  or  have  made  definite  application  for  ad- 
mission. The  college  figures  alone  are  already  109,  which  represents 
more  than  Livingstone  Hall  can  accommodate.  An  increasing  stream  of 
applicants  continues  to  come  to  us  every  day.  Those  students,  old  or 
new,  who  wish  to  assure  dormitory  accommodations  should  send  in 
the  two-dollar  deposit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

PROFIT  AND  EOSS   IN   THE   DINING  ROOM. 

One  evening  in  May,  1920,  I  called  attention  to  the  heavy  losses  the 
University  has  to  meet  in  the  dining  room,  and  proposed  that  next 
year  we  try  to  reduce  costs,  and  to  divide  whatever  loss  or  profit  there 
might  be  each  month  between  the  University  and  the  students.  This 
plan  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  students.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  keep  the  regular  charges  at  least  as  low  as  they  are  now. 
We  hope  to  save  by  eliminating  a  good  deal  of  the  waiter  service,  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.  The  loss  this  year  was  $5,600,  or  about  $20  per 
capita  for  the  year,  or  $2  per  capita  for  the  month.  The  cost  of  student 
aid  in  the  dining  room  was  $2,078. 

The  plan  to  be  followed  this  year  is  as  follows:  If  the  loss  for  the 
month  is  not  over  one  dollar  per  capita  the  University  will  pay  it. 
The  remaining  loss  will  be  borne  by  the  student  up  to  a  second  dollar. 
The  third  dollar  will  be  divided  between  the  University  and  the  stu- 
dent.   All  profits  will  be  divided  equally. 
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MAKE  MONEY  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS. 

The  University  wishes  to  encourage  all  students  to  save,  to  spend 
wisely,  and  to  be  forehanded.  Many  of  you  are  earning  good  money. 
The  University  suggests  that  you  put  it  where  it  is  safe — that  is,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  The  University  will  pay  5  per  cent  on  all 
sums  amounting  to  $25  or  more  and  deposited  for  the  payment  of  Uni- 
versity bills  (or  as  a  guarantee  of  this  payment)  and  left  with  the 
University  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

These  accounts  will  be  handled  according  to  the  general  rules  in 
vogue  at  standard  savings  banks.  Deposits  cannot  be  withdrawn  ex- 
cept once  in  six  weeks. 

Your  money  will  be  saved  and  safe,  and  will  bring  you  interest. 
The  sooner  you  deposit  something,  the  sooner'  will  interest  begin. 


DR.  MERRILL,  FAITHFUL  SERVANT,  REMEMBERED. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  Dr.  James  Griswold  Mer- 
rill, President  of  Fisk  University  during  the  period  1901-1908,  was  sent 
a  number  of  letters  of  congratulation  by  President  McKenzie  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  at  Fisk,  who  remembered  Dr.  Merrill  and  loved 
him  well  for  himself  and  his  splendid  services  here. 

Dr.  McKenzie's  letter  follows: 

August  16,  1920. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Merrill,  31  Tulip  Street,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Dear  President  Merrill.- 

I  want  to  join  the  army  of  friends  wishing  you,  as  you  reach  the 
four  score  years,  good  health,  good  cheer,  and  godspeed  for  many 
years  yet  to  come. 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  living  man  I  can  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  burdens  you  have  borne,  and  rejoice  with  you  in  some  of, 
the  compensations  that  in  larger  measure  have  come  to  you.  You  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  and  to 
live  to  enjoy  the  cool  and  calm  of  the  evening.  All  the  antagonisms 
that  so  easily  rise  in  the  days  of  active  service  are  gone  and  you  are, 
privileged  to  enjoy  some  sense  of  the  appreciation  which  is  your  due, 
I  congratulate  you  for  the  great  contribution  to  Fisk  University  and 
the  colored  people  of  America  which  you  have  made  and  completed. 
If  I  dared  to  hope  that  when  I  leave  Fisk  my  memory  would  be  as  be- 
loved as  yours  and  my  achievement  as  undimmed  in  lustre,  I  should 
be  happy  indeed. 

Very  affectionately,  your  follower  and  friend, 
(Signed)  F.  A.  McKenzie. 

In  reply  to  the  tokens  of  remembrance,  Dr.  Merrill  has  sent  the 
following  good  letter: 
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Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20,  1920. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor.- 

Permit  me  in  The  News  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  congratulations  sent  me  on  my  birthday — 
eightieth — by  the  President  and  other  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Fisk  University. 

The  years  of  my  service  of  the  institution,  which  I 
shall  always  lave,  were  to  me  the  most  compensatory  of 
my  life. 

To  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  serving  the  cause 
for  which  it  stands  is  a  great  delight. 

J.  G.  Merrill. 


LAW  LIBRARY  GIVEN  TO  FISK. 
Discussing  the  needs  of  Fisk  University,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  trustees,   of   January   15,   1920,    Dr.   McKenzie   said,   among   other 
things : 

With  the  development  of  the  University  a  law  school  will  become 
an  early  desirability.  It  may  prove  the  first  step  toward  the  realization 
of  the  University  idea.  Fisk  some  time  must  have  a  series  of  colleges 
and  professional  schools. 

It  would  seem  that  this  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  some  other 
person;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  widow  of  the  late 
Attorney  W.  H.  Timmons,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  presented  to  Dr. 
McKenzie  for  the  University  a  very  valuable  collection  of  law  books 
from  her  husband's  library.  The  set  given  number  upward  of  two 
hundred  volumes  or  more.  They  include  basic  texts  on  the  law  such 
as  Kent's  and  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution;  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  on  the  Law;  Wharton's  Digest  of  International  Law; 
standard  texts  ?n  equity  jurisprudence;  volumes  of  the  Southwestern 
Reporter;  American  State  Decisions;  and  standard  texts  on  most  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  practitioner  of  law. 

Mrs.  Timmons  said  she  was  moved  to  make  the  gift  because  her 
husband  had  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  colored  people. 

The  significance  of  the  gift  of  a  law  library  to  a  Negro  institution 
in  the  South  by  a  woman  of  the  South  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  watching  carefully  the  evolution  of  race  relations 
throughout  the  South.  While  these  relations  still  need  careful  and 
Christian  readjustment,  it  must  be  an  omen  of  good,  pointing  to  a  de- 
sire that  complete  justice  shall  prevail,'  when  such  a  contribution  as 
the  above  is  made  to  the  legal  education  of  such  colored  people  as 
are  ready  for  it,  by  a  donor  in  the  South. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


MISS   PROCTOR  WINS   URBAN  LEAGUE  FELLOWSHIP. 
The  friends  of  Miss  Lillian  Proctor  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement below: 

Urban  League  Awards  Fellowships. 
...  fisk  graduate  among  successful  ones. 

The  National  Urban  League,  through  its  Educational  Secretary,  A. 
L.  Jackson,  has  announced  the  four  successful  candidates  for  social 
service  fellowships  with  the  Urban  League  for  the  next  school  year 
beginning  September  15.  These  selections  were  made  from  a  group 
of  twenty-four  applicants,  nineteen  of  whom  stood  an  examination  in 
social  service. 

They  are  Edwin  J.  Morgan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  New 
York  University;  Miss  Inabel  Frances  Burns,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  a 
graduate  of  Howard  University;  Miss  Lillian  Steele  Proctor,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  graduate  of  Fisk  University,  and  Mr. 
John  M.  Wiseman,  a  native  of  South  West  Africa,  now  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  All  four  of 
these  students  are  of  the  class  of  1920  of  their  respective  colleges. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Miss  Burns  are  assigned  to  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  and  Miss  Proctor  and  Mr.  Wiseman  to  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  The  fellowships  from  the  League 
are  for  $400  each. 

In  addition  to  class-room  work,  the  students  pursue  some  line  of 
investigation  and  perform  some  practical  social  service  work  with 
local  agencies,  including  the  local  Urban  League. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  an  honor  graduate  of  New  York  University,  having 
received  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He  was  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
French  Club,  Contributing  Editor  of  the  college  paper  and  Associate 
Editor  of  the  college  magazine.  He  received  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal 
for  all  around  scholarship.  A  play  written,  by  him  and  presented  in 
competition  with  many  others  received  a  prize  from  the  New  York 
University  Dramatic  Society. 

Miss  Burns  was  prominent  in  college  societies  and  was  Associate 
Editor  of  the  University  Record. 

Mr.  Wiseman  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  student  and  a  hard 
worker  by  his  professors. 

Miss  Proctor  is  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  H.  H.  Proctor,  for- 
merly of  the  Institutional  Church  of  Atlanta,  now  of  the  Nazarene 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn.  Miss  Proctor  was  one  of  the  five 
honor  graduates  of  a  class  of  thirty-five  from  Fisk  University. 


HUSBAND  OF  A  FISK  GRADUATE  SUCCEEDING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
Under  the  picture  of  a  very  lovely  home,  the  California  Eagle  (Los 
Angeles)  printed  the  comment  following,  recently: 
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Future  home  of  our  own  Dr.  Mahlon  C.  Cooley.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooley  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  in  February,  1918.  He  opened  an  office 
at  the  east  end  of  Twelfth  street,  where  few  would  have  ventured, 
but,  being  a  true  race  man,  as  well  as  an  able  physician,  he  soon  built 
up  a  lucrative  practice  all  over  the  city.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Meharry, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  class  of  1916.  Dr.  Cooley  is  a  true  race  man — a 
type  of  whom  the  race  may  well  feel  proud.  Mrs.  Cooley  has  been  a 
great  asset  to  the  doctor;  at  his  office  you  receive  a  kindly  and  cordial 
welcome  that  makes  you  KNOW  that  you  are  in  the  right  place. 

Mrs.  Cooley  was  Miss  Willie  Mattie  Hobbs,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Fisk  in  the  class  of  1916. 


It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  his  old  friends  to  have  Prof.  Laurine  C. 
Anderson,  class  of  1880,  walking  about  the  grounds  at  Fisk  in  July. 
He  was  the  picture  of  health,  and  was  particularly  pleased  to  be  here, 
and  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  summer  school. 


Mr.  Francis  Scott  Key  Whittaker,  '20,  and  Miss  Julia  Williams 
Evans,  '18,  were  married  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  eighth 
of  September. 


Miss  Dorothy  Inborden,  '20,  and  Mr.  Walker  Doyle  Miller,  Bursar 
of  Joseph  Keasby  Brick  School,  were  married  at  Bricks,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  September  3.     They  are  at  home  at  the  Bricks  School. 


Miss  Ruth  Rowan,  Music  '18,  has  been  elected  to  head  the  Music 
Department  of  the  National  Training  School,  at  Durham,  N.  C. 


HINTON  ALEXANDER   RETIRES. 

On  August  17  The  Chattanooga  News  published  a  list  of  postal  em- 
ployes who  were  to  be  retired  under  the  new  postal  law.  But  the 
paper  went  a  little  farther  and,  instead  of  giving  the  minimum  of 
comment  to  the  colored  employe,  whose  record  happened  to  be  the 
most  noteworthy,  printed,  at  the  head  of  the  column  containing  the 
article,  a  picture  of  the  colored  man  who  happened  to  be  the  oldest 
carrier  in  Chattanooga,  and  then  gave  the  news  comment  following: 

SIX  P.   O.  EMPLOYES   RETIRE   FRIDAY. 

To   Benefit   Under   Service   Provisions    of 

Newly-Enacted  Postal  Law. 

Six  postal  employes  of  the  Chattanooga  postoffice  will  next  Friday 
retire  under  the  length  of  service  provisions  of  the  recently-enacted 
postal  retirement  act,  having  been  in  active  and  continuous  service 
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with  the  Chattanooga  office  for  a  long  number  of  years  and  attained 
an  age  of  65  or  over. 

Those  to  retire  are:  Maj.  F.  S.  Wallace,  J.  E.  G.  Roberts,  George 
W.  Ruston,  R.  S.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Wesson,  and  Hinton  Alex- 
ander, colored. 

Maj.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Roberts  have  served  most  of  their  time  in  the 
postal  service  as  clerks,  while  Alexander  and  Ruston  have  served  as 
carriers.  Mrs.  Wesson  has  for  a  great  number  of  years  had  charge 
of  the  Ridgedale  station  and  was  retained  as  clerk  in  charge  when 
that  branch  was  taken  over  by  the  Chattanooga  office.  R.  S.  Smith  is 
clerk  in  charge  of  the  St.  Elmo  branch. 

The  oldest  employe  retiring  is  Hinton  D.  Alexander,  who  entered 
the  postal  service  September  1,  1883,  and  was  one  of  the  original  five 
carriers  appointed  for  the  Chattanooga  office.  He  has  been  in  the 
service  thirty-eight  years,  and  his  associates  speak  highly  of  his  work.. 

TOURED    WORLD. 

Before  entering  the  postal  service,  Alexander  attended  Fisk  Uni- 
versity at  Nashville  and  was  a  member  of  the  Jubilee  Singers,  who 
toured  the  world  several  years  ago.  Only  a  few  of  this  famous  band 
of  singers  still  survive.  They  sang  before  the  Queen  of  England  and 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

J.  E.  G.  Roberts  entered  the  service  July  1,  1887,  making  his  length 
of  service  exceed  thirty-three  years.  Maj.  Wallace,  who  prior  to  his 
entry  in  the  postal  service  was  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  serving  with 
the  Ohio  Second  Infantry,  entered  the  service  March  7,  1897.  George 
W.  Ruston  entered  the  service  September  1,  1884. 


A  GOOD  LETTER. 
Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dear  Friend: 

I  am  an  alumnus  of  Fisk,  class  of  1901.  I  wish  to  recommend  three 
girls  from  our  city  to  enter  Fisk  this  fall.  These  girls  have  finished 
high  school  here  and  have  bright  minds,  and  are  also  from  very  good 
families. 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  they  can  enter  Fisk,  and  also  terms  of 
tuition,  etc. 

I  shall  send  some  money  to  the  Alumni  Fund  soon,  and  shall  try 
to  help  my  Alma  Mater  all  I  can.  I  am  proud  of  what  you  are  doing 
for  Fisk  University.  You  have  already  raised  a  high  standard  for  the 
University  and  should  have  the  endorsement  of  all  good  citizens. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  very  soon,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

N.  H.  Lockhart,  M.D. 


DR.  J.  T.  PHILLIPS  PASSES  WEST  VIRGINIA  MEDICAL  BOARD. 

The  West  Virginia  Medical  Boar£  convened  in  Charleston  at  the 
State  Capitol,  July  13,  14,  and  15.  The  examination  embraced  six- 
teen written  subjects,  also  an  oral  and  practical  examination. 

There  were  thirty  applicants,  twenty-six  white  and  four  colored. 
Twenty-three  of  the  whites  passed,  but  only  one  of  the  colored,  Dr. 
J.  T.  Phillips,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  made  a  general  average  of 
81.6  per  cent  and  received  his  license  and  a  letter  of  congratulation 
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from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  of  Charleston,  West 
Virginia. 

Dr.  Phillips  passed  the  Tennessee  Medical  Board  after  completing 
his  junior  year  in  Meharry,  he  having  graduated  in  1913.  He  was 
graduated  from  Fisk  University  in  1907  and  was  professor  of  Latin 
and  French  in  Texas  College,  Tyler,  Texas,  before  he  entered  Meharry 
Medical  College  in  1909. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  the  facts  above.  Dr.  Phillips  is  an 
enthusiastic  Fisk  man  and  keeps  closely  in  touch  with  doings  at  the 
University.  Seldom  does  it  happen  that  an  exercise  or  meeting  of 
interest  to  the  school,  in  Nashville,  is  permitted  to  take  place  without 
his  presence.  The  News  wishes  him  all  possible  success,  both  as  a 
physician  and  a  genial  friend  of  the  friends  of  his  beloved  Fisk. 


WANTED:   ADDRESSES  OF  CERTAIN  FISK  GRADUATES 

The  University  is  compiling  a  new  edition  of  the  Alumni  Register 
and  is  anxious  to  have  the  addresses  of  all  of  its  living  graduates. 
The  names  which  follow  are  those  of  Fisk  alumni  who  have  changed 
their  addresses,  and  whose  present  location  is  not  known  at  the  Uni- 
versity. It  will  be  counted  a  great  favor  if  any  friends  will  send  us 
the  correct  addresses  of  these  graduates. 


Who  Knows   the  Addresses   of  the  Following   Graduates' 


Dr.  Robert  N.  Arthurton, 
Miss  Juanita  P.  Berry, 
Miss  Addie  O.  Bethel, 
Mr.  Blaine  H.  Binford, 
Rev.  James  W.  Carter, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Chrisman, 
Miss  Jessie  L.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Fred  Douglas, 
Mr.  St.  Julian  Drayton, 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Dunning, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ferguson, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Fleming, 
Miss  Harriett  C.  Ford, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Grant, 
Rev.  John  J.  Green, 
Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Haralson, 
Miss  Sadie  D.  Harrison, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hensley, 
Mrs.  Irene  J.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Louis  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Kellix, 
Mr.  Roy  A.  Lee, 


Mrs.  Raphael  Metcalfe, 

Mrs.  Willis  E.  Mollison, 

Mr.  L.  W.  G.  Moore, 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Payne, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Porter, 

Mr.  Athol  Stewart  Robertson, 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Rosenberg, 

Mr.  John  L.  Rucker, 

Mrs.  Sanders.     Former  address: 
W.  137th  St.,  between  7th  and 
Lenox  Avenues,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Scott, 

Miss  Laura  B.  Smith, 

Mr.  Newman  M.  Sykes, 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Wallis,    , 

Miss  Frankie  B.  Watkins, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Watkins, 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Wiley, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Williams, 

Miss  Lula  M.  Williams, 

Miss  Hazel  E.  Wilson. 


In  all  cases,  letters  addressed  to  the  persons  above  at  their  last 
known  places  of  residence  or  work  have  been  returned  by  the  postoffice 
officials  to  the  University. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


VALUABLE  SURVEY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  TEXAS. 
The  following  survey  of  the  high  schools  in  Texas,  made  by  Prof. 
L.  W.  Rodgers,  and  reported  in  the  Texas  College  Herald,  of  Tyler, 
Texas,  is  a  valuable  body  of  findings  and  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
and  has  very  definite  relation  to  the  work  of  preparation  of  teachers  in 
the  colleges: 

The  report  covers  eleven  principal  items,  as  follows: 

I.  Of  the  113  schools  reporting,  34  are  doing  4  years  of  high  school 
work;   37  are  doing  3  years;   19  are  doing  2  years,  and  23  one  year. 

2.  The  total  scholastic  enrollment  in  the  high  school  grades  is  as 
follows:  First  year,  2,022;  second  year,  1,119;  third  year,  645;  fourth 
year,  396.  Total,  4,182.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  schools  reporting 
is  approximately  30,000. 

3.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  follows:  Doing  high  school 
work,  258;  doing  high  school  work  exclusively,  140.  Total  number  in 
the  schools,  564. 

4.  Of  the  258  teachers  doing  high  school  work,  90  hold  college  de- 
grees; 140  hold  State  normal  diplomas,  and  51  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates. Permanent  certificates  are  held  by  173  and  first  grade  certificates 
by  85. 

5.  The  lowest  average  salary  reported  was  $45;  the  maximum  aver- 
age, $150;    the  average  of  the  averages  reported  was  $70.16. 

6.  The  minimum  value  of  buildings  was  given  at  $250  and  of  the 
equipment  at  $5.  The  maximum  building  valuations  was  placed  at 
$80,000,  and  of  the  equipment,  $10,000.  (It  would  probably  require  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  replace  that  particular  building  and 
equipment  today.  The  total  valuation  of  all  buildings  reported  is 
$754,900,  and  of  the  equipment,  $73,000.  The  average  cost  of  buildings 
is  $6,637,  and  of  the  equipment,  $646. 

7.  One-teacher  schools  number  2;  two-teacher,  26;  three-fourths- 
teacher,  40;   5-10-teacher,  34;    ten  or  more  teachers,  11. 

8.  Home  economics  work  is  reported  in  43  schools;  manual  training 
and  shop  work,  in  26;  in  agriculture,  31.  Forty-one  teachers  were  re- 
ported as  doing  industrial  work  exclusively.  The  value  of  all  the 
equipment  for  industrial  work  is  approximately  $23,000. 

9.  Of  the  113  schools  reporting,  3  have  a  school  term  of  less  than 
six  months;  39  have  a  term  of  from  six  to  eight  months,  and  71  are 
open  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

10.  Sixty-two  schools  reported  school  libraries,  with  a  total  of  15,726 
volumes,  valued  at  approximately  $16,000. 

II.  Science  laboratories  to  the  number  of  21  were  reported,  with  a 
total  valuation  of  $6,345. 
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Some  of  the  more  important  facts  disclosed  by  this  investigation 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  teachers  doing  high  school  work  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  number  doing  work  in  the  grades:  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  564  teachers  in  the  schools  are  doing  some  high 
school  work,  while  140  are  reported  as  doing  high  school  work  exclu- 
sively. On  the  basis  of  140  teachers  to  4,182  pupils  there  is  one  teacher 
to  every  30  pupils,  which  is  a  very  good  proportion;  but  118  more 
teachers  are  doing  some  high  school  work.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  teachers  are  doing  grade  work  exclusively  with  approximately 
26,000  pupils,  an  average  of  60  pupils  to  the  teacher.  In  this  case, 
also,  the  average  is  affected  by  the  118  teachers  doing  both  grade  and 
high  school  work.  However,  the  real  discrepancy  is  found  in  the 
schools  having  not  more  than  three  teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of 
from  100  to  250  pupils.  In  a  number  of  such  schools  the  reports  show 
that  of  the  three  teachers  employed  two  are  doing  high  school  work. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  the  preparation  and  training  of  the  teachers 
the  showing  is  quite  good.  More  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  doing 
high  school  work  are  reported  as  college  graduates;  nearly  50  per  cent 
hold  State  normal  degrees  or.  diplomas. 

3.  The  reports  show  that  a  deplorable  inadequacy  of  provision  for 
buildings  and  equipment  prevails.  The  average  value  of  the  buildings 
is  $6,637,  and  for  equipment,  $646;  but  these  averages  do  not  reveal 
the  true  situation.  The  total  valuation  of  buildings,  $754,900,  includes 
17  buildings  valued  at  $10,000  and  above,  12  valued  at  $5,000  and  less 
than  $10,000,  and  26  at  $2,000  and  less  than  $5,000.  A  total  of  55 
buildings  whose  valuation  is  each  $2,000  or  above.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  equipment — the  major  part  of  the  total  valuation  belongs 
to  about  thirty  schools. 

4.  In  the  seventh  item  of  the  report  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses 
of  our  present  system  is  revealed.  Twenty-six  schools  with  but  two 
teachers  are  attempting  to  do  some  high  school  work.  Of  these,  four 
are  doing  two  years,  3  are  attempting  to  do  three  years.  Two  one- 
teacher  schools  report  high  school  work.  One  of  these  reports  a  two- 
year  high  school  course.  Of  13  three-teacher  schools,  8  are  doing  three 
years  of  high  school  work,  3  two  years  and  2  four  years.  Since  all  of 
these  schools  are  located  in  small  towns  and  rural  communities,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  enrollment  in  the  lower  grades,  it  is  evident  that 
either  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade  work  is  being  neglected 
for  the  benefit  of  the  high  school  or  the  latter  is  being  very  poorly 
taught.  The  probable  fact  is  that  all  the  work  is  superficially  done. 
These  facts  reveal  the  ambition  of  principals  to  put  their  schools  into 
the  high  school  class — a  very  laudable  one,  indeed;  but  one  that  is 
proving  very  costly  as  regards  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Texas.  Also,  they  show  the  pressing  need  for  more  active 
and  sympathetic  supervision  of  the  Negro  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
school  officials. 

5.  A  total  of  53  schools  reported  work  in  some  vocational  or  in- 
dustrial line;  but  in  the  majority  of  these  the  courses  are  of  very  little 
practical  value.  Probably  less  than  50  per  cent  have  sufficient  equip- 
ment and  qualified  teachers  to  do  good  work.  Forty-one  teachers  are 
reported  as  doing  industrial  work  exclusively;  but  that  number  is 
evidently  too  high. 
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6.  In  the  length  of  term  very  satisfactory  conditions  exist.  Only 
three  schools  reported  a  term  of  less  than  six  months.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  have  a  nine  months'  term. 

7.  As  regards  provision  for  school  libraries,  the  conditions  are  un- 
satisfactory. Outside  of  the  high  schools  in  the  cities  and  the  county 
training  schools  there  are  practically  no  libraries.  The  lack  of  books 
of  reference  precludes  the  possibility  of  first-class  work  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  now  attempting  some  high  school  work.  The  reports 
show  that  practically  no  provision  has  been  made  for  laboratory  work 
in  science,  outside  of  the  cities. 

8.  Evidently  Texas  has  twenty-five  to  thirty  colored  high  schools 
that  are  sufficiently  equipped  and  manned  to  do  fairly  good  work.  Ten 
or  twelve  of  them  are  able  to  do  first-class  work  now.  In  most  in- 
stances such  high  school  work  as  is  being  attempted  is  ineffective,  and 
must  remain  so  under  present  conditions.  This  means  a  great  waste 
of  the  public  funds  and  of  the  resources  of  the  State;  for  it  is  an  evi- 
dent fact  that  any  attempt  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work  without  making 
adequate  provision  for  its  accomplishment  will  result  in  the  waste  of 
whatever  amount  is  spent.  In  this  respect  the  State  stands  in  the 
position  of  a  man  who  expects  his  employe  to  perform  a  task,  requir- 
ing the  expenditure  of  thousands  for  its  successful  completion,  with 
hundreds.  That  the  hundreds  invested  will  be  in  a  large  measure 
wasted  is  apparent. 

In  still  another  respect  the  State  is  pursuing  an  unbusinesslike 
policy  in  its  provision  for  Negro  schools.  Investing  from  one  and  one- 
half  million  to  two  million  dollars  annually  for  the  support  of  Negro 
schools,  we  make  little  effort  to  see  that  definite  results  are  secured. 
Inadequate  provision,  lack  of  supervision,  and  the  absence  of  definite 
end  to  be  attained,  constitute  the  present  rule.  Too  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, the  idea  prevails  that  when  the  local  authorities  have  made  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  that  schools  for  Negroes 
shall  be  provided,  about  all  has  been  done  that  is  necessary.  That 
the  expenditure  of  the  vast  amount  annually  appropriated  for  train- 
ing Negro  citizens,  even  on  the  present  inadequate  basis,  should  be 
intelligently  directed  and  the  results  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  the  State  is  appreciated  by  few  of  our  citizens,  seem- 
ingly. 

9.  As  a  result  of  my  observations  in  this  State,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  efforts  of  State  and  local  officials  should  be  directed  toward  secur- 
ing thorough  and  efficient  teaching  of  the  fundamental  subjects  in 
the  lower  grades  and  of  the  inculcation  of  correct  principles  of  living 
and  citizenship  in  the  minds  of  the  Negro  children;  that  liberal  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  industrial  and  vocational  training;  that  a 
few  good  consolidated  high  schools  should  be  provided  instead  of  the 
great  number  of  so-called  high  schools  of  the  present;  that  our  pres- 
ent wasteful  policy  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  efficiency,  by  provid- 
ing amply  for  the  support  of  the  colored  schools;  and  that  these  schools 
receive  sympathetic  and  active  supervision  to  the  end  that  they  will 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  State  and  of  all  its  interests. 


U.of  I.   DUPS. 
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What  Does  this  Verdict  Mean? 

Does  it  mean  new  emphasis  on  law  and  order? 


Warren  Gamaliel  Harding: 

"I  believe  in  law  enforcement.  If 
elected,  I  mean  to  be  a  Constitutional 
President,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
gnore  the  laws;  unthinkable  to  evade 
;he  law,  when  our  every  committal 
I  to  orderly  government." 

— Speech  of  Acceptance. 


Calvin  Coolidge: 

"There  is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  any- 
where, any  time." 

— In  re  the  Boston  Police  Strike. 
"The  observance  of  the  law  is  the 
greatest  solvent  of  public  ills." 

— Acceptance  Speech. 


The 

Fisk  University  Jubilee 

Singers 

will  be  in  the  Chicago 
territory  during  parts 
of  November  and  De- 
cember. 

They  are  singing  more 
intensively  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Univer- 
sity than  ever. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE?     (The  Nineteenth  Amendment,  Yes.) 


[Editors  Note. — This  editorial,  although  appearing-  in  a  periodical 
which  is  read  most  largely  by  people  of  the  North,  is  intended  for  our  own 
Southern  white  people,  a  number  of  whom  do  us  the  honor  of  reading  the 
messages  recorded  herein.  If  it  be  asked  why  the  message,  then,  is  not 
communicated  to  Southern  white  people  through  some  of  the  periodicals 
which  reach  them  instead  of  Northern  white  people,  the  answer  is  that  the 
Editor  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  here  for  colored 
people  to  discuss  moot  questions  in  the  periodicals  published  by  white  people  ; 
and  the  Editor  is  simply  following  the  custom  in  not  submitting  this  matter 
to  Southern  editors.  If  he  is  in  error,  he  would  gladly  say  these  words 
through  Southern  journals  if  advised  that  such  a  course  would  be  accept- 
able. For  he  has  much  sympathy  with  the  opinion  of  forward-looking  white 
men  in  the  South  that  matters  concerning  Southern  people  should  be  said 
to  Southern  people ;  and  he  is  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he 
and  the  other  colored  members  of  the  Inter -racial  Commission  of  the  South- 
east freely  accept  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  Southern  wh'te  people 
on  the  Commission  to  say  freely  whatever  is  in  their  hearts  concerning  our 
race  relations  here. 

But  the  question  raised  by  the  adoption  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
cannot  wait  for  that  better  day  when  the  Inter-racial  Commission  is  able  to 
give  to  colored  people  the  needed  forum  from  which  to  reach  all  of  our 
Southern  white  people.     The  need  for  thinking  is  immediate. 

And,  so,  the  Editor  must  use  the  forum  that  he  has,  inadequate  as  it  is. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  very  best  white  people  of  the  South  have  created 
through  the  Inter-racial  Commission  a  grievances  clearing  house,  where 
colored  men  may  talk  as  they  think  without  fear,  about  the  racial  matters 
which  disturb  their  souls,  is  proof  that  our  white  people  are  coming  to  see 
the  unwisdom  of  making  a  colored  man  go  away  from  his  home  to  discuss 
matters  which  he  and  his  home  people  should  be  able  to  settle,  themselves, 
at  home.  But  since  there  are  not  yet  perfect  modes  of  conference  between 
the  Editor's  race  and  the  white  people  here,  he  must  use  this  round-about 
method  to  convey  the  views  following  to  the  people  here.  He  would  gladly 
say  these  words  direct,  if  it  were  the  fashion  ;  and  he  would  as  gladly  keep 
silent  if  silence  at  present  were  not  dangerous.] 

There  are  some  questions  so  grave  and  vital  to  public  welfare  that 
they  should  be  discussed  while  the  fires  of  human  passions  are  banked 
and  sleeping,  and  while  men  think  with  their  heads  and  not  other- 
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wise.  Such  a  question  is  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  conferring  upon  women  the  right  to  vote 
on  equal  terms  with  men. 

While  the  State  of  Tennessee  rocked  backward  and  forth  in  the 
struggle  for  and  against  ratification,  the  question  was,  for'  the  time, 
purely  academic;  although  there  was  no  person  who  kept  his  hand  on 
the  pulse  of  human  progress  who  did  not  know  that  there  wTas  no 
power  on  earth  to  stay  permanently  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  the  United  States.  But  when  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment, 
twice,  by  votes  almost  unanimous,  and  thereby  took  the  question  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  State,  out  of  the  courts,  out  of  the  realm  of  un- 
certainty, and  made  it  possible  for  the  Nation  to  approach  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1920  without  fear  of  domestic  chaos  and  possible 
violence,  the  amendment  became  a  part  of  "the  law  of  the  land",  and 
was  stripped  immediately  of  its  academic  character.  We  do  not  ask 
now,  whether  Tennessee  really  adopted  the  amendment,  but  our  ques- 
tion is:  Now  that  women  have  been  lawfully  enfranchised,  what 
questions  of  practical  importance  have  been  raised  by  such  enfran- 
chisement? 

Prom  the  Body  of  this  Death — "Who  Shall  Deliver  Me?" 

There  are  some  of  us — and  "us"  includes  many  white  people  as 
well  as  colored  persons — who  wish  with  all  the  earnestness  of  our 
souls  that  we  might  come  to  that  freedom  which  would  permit  us  to 
examine  the  great  issues  of  the  world  without  reference  to  the  race 
problem.  Whether  emancipation  from  such  slavery  of  mind  as  both 
races  still  endure,  south  of  the  Ohio,  may  not  be  effected  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  teachings  of  Jesus  is  a  question  for  Christian  ethics, 
and  will  not  be  here  discussed,  since  it  is  not  the  subject  to  which 
this  editorial  is  addressed.  Whether  we  carry  this  cross  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, we  carry  the  cross,  both  races  of  us;  and  whatever  the  question 
that  other  men  of  the  world  discuss,  we  must  first  filter  it  through 
the  medium  of  "racial  considerations"  before  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
thereon;  even  though  much  of  the  solid  substance  of  fact  and  equity 
and  wisdom  is  lost  in  the  process  of  filtration.  But  this  is  our  cross. 
"0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death?" 

Nineteenth  Amendment  and  Race  Problem. 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment  is  a  case  strictly  in  point.  It  is  bound 
up  in  our  race  question;  and  we  might  just  as  well  look  that  fact 
squarely  in  the  face  and  decide  on  wise  and  equitable  procedure  in 
the  premises.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  examine  the  question  on  its 
merits.  There  are  certain  factors  of  the  subject  which  stubbornly 
persist  in  spite  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  Since  they  are  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  they  may  be  stated,  without  giving  offense  to 
anyone,  as  follows:    (1)  The  major  objection  to  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
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ment  in  the  South  is  that  it  enfranchises  colored  women  and  is  likely 
to  lead  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  thereby  giving  to  the  colored  people,  who 
form  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  South,  more  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs  than  is  desired  for  them.  (2) 
Although  there  has  grown  up  during  the  past  twenty  years  a  group  of 
white  people  in  the  South  who  frankly  avow  their  willingness  to  admit 
to  the  franchise  such  colored  people  as  fairly  qualify  for  it  on  the 
same  terms  with  the  white  people,  there  is  another  body  of  our  white 
citizens  who  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  consent  to  such  admission 
under  any  circumstances.  (3)  During  the  debates  on  the  ratification 
of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in  Tennessee,  the  public  press  carried 
disquieting  statements  from  a  number  of  publicists  in  the  South  indi- 
cating a  possible  determination  in  some  quarters  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  so  far  as  colored  people  are  con- 
cerned. (4)  While  these  statements  were  being  given  publicity,  the 
press  was  carrying  news  of  the  reorganization  of  societies  whose  his- 
torical activities  are  connected  with  the  stormy  period  of  our  South 
just  after  the  Civil  War.  So  much  for  the  reactions  on  the  side  of 
the  white  people. 

The  outstanding  facts  in  the  reactions  of  the  colored  people  are  just 
as  definite.  They  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  There  are 
numbers  of  colored  women,  just  like  white  women,  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  voting.  The  amendment  will  not  disturb  them  at  all.  (2) 
There  are  numbers  of  colored  women  who  want  to  vote  but  who  feel 
that  it  will  not  be  safe,  personally,  for  them  to  do  so.  These  will  not 
vote.  (3)  There  is  another  number  of  colored  women  who  plan  to 
vote  if  the  opportunity  is  given  to  them.  These  will  not  ever  feel 
satisfied  unless  they  are  permitted  to  vote.  (4)  There  is  a  large 
number  of  colored  men  and  women  who  do  not  believe  that  the  South 
as  a  whole  will  ever  be  willing  for  the  colored  people  to  vote.  They 
have  no  hope  that  any  change  will  ever  come  in  the  South;  and,  in 
hundreds  of  thousands,  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  economic 
opportunities  offered  in  the  North,  by  the  great  war,  and  have  perma- 
nently deserted  the  South  to  live  where,  as  many  of  them  put  it, 
"there  is  some  hope  for  the  future."  (5)  There  is  another  group  of 
colored  people,  small  indeed,  which  in  spite  of  cumulative  contrary 
evidence,  in  spite  of  harsh,  bitter  words  from  embittered  white  men, 
in  spite  of  taunts  from  their  own  race,  continue  to  remember  some  of 
the  God's-men  ivhose  lives  have  touched  theirs  right  here  in  the  South 
and  who  have  convinced  them  that  they  want  to  see  the  colored  people 
have  all,  in  fairness,  that  any  other  race  has. 

A  Group  With  a  Difficult  Philosophy. 

This  small  group,  mentioned  in  (5)  deserves  a  little  study.  It 
differs  from  some  other  colored  people  in  that  it  refuses  to  believe  that 
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there  is  no  conscience  in  the  South  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  on 
problems  of  race.  It  believes  that  the  South  will  not  consent  to  be 
the  only  section  in  the  country  which  sits  undisturbed  by  the  cur- 
rents of  Christian  ethics,  preached  in  the  name  of  the  gentle  Jesus 
who  refused  to  draw  any  distinctions  not  based  on  equitable  conduct 
and  declared  that  "Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

The  group  differs  also  in  its  present  unwillingness  to  abandon  as 
hopeless  the  task  of  securing  right  here,  under  law,  every  legal  right 
protection,  privilege  and  opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored 
race.  The  group  is  making  this  a  matter  of  conscience.  If  there  is 
any  possibility  of  working  the  changes  which  are  needed  to,  prevent 
the  great  movement  of  colored  population  that  is  still  under  way  tak- 
ing Negroes  away  from  the  South,  it  does  not  want  to  see  a  large 
group  of  colored  people  leave  a  section  where,  race  discriminations 
aside,  there  are  so  many  advantages.  It  feels  that  it  owes  a  duty  to 
the  colored  people  who  will  remain  here  and  who  may  not  be  able  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  to  the  white  people,  too,  to  do  everything 
that  Christian  gentlemen  may  and  can  do,  not  to  convince  colored 
people  that  the  South  is  the  best  place,  but  to  lay  on  the  conscience 
of  our  white  neighbors  here  the  necessity  of  making  it  the  best  place 
for  the  Negro. 

Group  (5)  Not  at  War  With  Racial  Aspirations. 

But  however  patient  group  (5)  may  be;  however  charitable  it 
may  be  in  its  judgment  of  race  conditions  here  and  reasons  for  them; 
however  great  its  goodwill  toward  those  really  fine  white  men  and 
women  of  the  South  who  are  quietly  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  making 
a  fight  more  difficult  than  people  understand  to  secure  the  last  full 
measure  of  social  justice,  and  protection  before  the  law,  and  un- 
hampered opportunity  for  the  Negro;  this  little  band,  although  it 
works  for  sanity  and  still  preaches  the  doctrine  of  patience,  it  is 
working  for,  is  expecting,  and  will  never  be  content,  this  side  of 
death,  unless  it  can  help  win  for  its  race  every  right  and  privilege 
granted  under  law  to  every  other  American. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  made  on  this  point.  The  Negroes  who 
are  not  losing  their  heads  because  they  cannot  in  a  day  break  down 
the  walls  of  caste  which  have  been  here  erected  during  the  past  300 
years,  and  win  for  their  race  freedom  from  all  race  discriminations; 
this  band  of  colored  people  who  are  opposed  to  intemperate  speech  and 
action  by  their  race  want  everything  of  Christian  freedom  and  op- 
portunity— let's  have  it  straight  and  be  through  with  it — for  them- 
selves and  their  families  that  any  white  man  on  this  continent  enjoys. 
And  it  is  due  to  candor,  it  is  due  to  our  white  people  here  who  are 
so  often  misled  on  this  point  to  say  that  any  Negro  who  looks  a  white 
person  in  the  face  and  says  that  he  wants  less  for  himself  and  his 
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family  than  his  white  neighbors  want  for  themselves  is  not  the  type 
of  creature  for  an  honest  man  to  trust,  just  as  he  is  the  type  of  crea- 
ture that  a  rogue  knows  he  had  better  not  trust.  For  until  God  shall 
change  the  pattern  on  which  He  creates  the  sons  of  men,  until  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  He  shall  cease  to  endow  all  men  with  the  desire  for 
respect,  honor,  wealth,  power,  happiness  and  equal  opportunities  in 
the  race  of  life,  all  men,  including  colored  people,  will  want  all  of 
these  things;  and  when  a  Negro  says  that  he  does  not,  he  says  so  from 
fear  or  because  he  wants  something  from  his  white  neighbors  and 
feels  that  he  cannot  get  it  unless  he  lay  infamy  upon  his  soul  by 
denying  the  possession  of  desires  which  God  gave  him  when  He  put 
him  into  the  world.     Let's  have  done  with  false  statements. 

A  Difficult  Position. 

Group  (5)  faces  a  difficult  situation  relative  to  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment.  It  believes  with  all  of  its  heart  that  if  a  colored  person 
qualify  for  the  suffrage  on  the  same  terms  as  a  white  person,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  vote.  The  other  groups  believe  the  same 
thing;  but  they  do  not  believe  that  the  South  can  ever  be  induced 
to  recede  from  its  position  of  opposition  to  the  use  of  the  ballot  by 
Negroes;  and  so  they  have  decided  in  large  numbers  to  leave  the 
-South  and  go  where  they  believe  they  will  be  permitted  to  vote.  They 
have  been  going  for  some  time;  they  are  still  going;  and  those  who 
are  known  to  be  friendly  to  colored  people  know  that  great  hosts  are 
planning  to  go  "just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  rid  of  my  little  property."  If 
anyone  cares  to  be  misled  by  the  statement  being  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  majority  of  the  Negroes  who  left  the  South  are  return- 
ing in  disappointment,  there  is  no  law  in  the  nation  to  prevent  him 
from  being  so  misled. 

Group  (5)  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  South  will  not 
change,  although  there  is  little  in  the  past  on  which  to  base  a  judg- 
ment that  it  will  change  from  its  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
ballot  by  the  Negro.  This  little  band  of  men  feel  that  somehow  the 
South  must  come,  of  its  own  volition,  to  appreciate  why  Negroes,  even 
those  not  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  franchise,  are  so  desirous 
to  be  permitted  to  cast  their  votes  in  all  elections.  Ignorant  as  may 
be  the  most  ignorant,  the  colored  people  know  that  if  a  man  may  not 
vote,  he  may  not  have  a  word  to  say  against  any  levy  of  taxes  made 
on  him,  no  word  relative  to  the  use  of  taxes  collected  from  him,  no 
word  against  officers  who  withhold  the  dearest  boon  of  all  from  him — 
protection  of  his  life,  no  word  in  favor  of  officials  who  keep  their  oath 
to  administer  and  uphold  the  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  no  word  as 
to  the  municipal  conditions  under  which  he  lives,  no  word  as  to  the 
making  of  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  nor  as  to  those  who  make 
those  laws,  no  word  as  to  the  future  of  himself  and  his  children.  It 
is  difficult   for  the   little   group   of   colored   workers   who   hope   for   a 
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better  day  to  believe  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  here  to  beg  the 
right  to  exercise  the  franchise  for  colored  people,  from  the  descendants 
of  some  of  those  colonists  who  took  the  sword  against  Great  Britain 
in  1776  because  she  denied  to  them  the  "unalienable  rights"  of  "Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness";  and  set  up  a  new  government 
appealing,  as  they  did  so,  "to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  for  the 
rectitude  of  [their]  intentions." 

But  there  are  some  spokesmen  for  the  South  whose  words,  boldly 
spoken,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  those  who  believe  that  the  heart 
of  the  South  will  soften  on  the  question  of  the  ballot  for  Negroes  have 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  South. 

And  herein  is  the  difficulty.  Must  those  of  the  colored  people  who 
believe  in  the  South  surrender  their  faith  and  go  with  the  crowd? 
If  the  South  says  or  gives  indication  that  it  proposes  to  render  nuga- 
tory the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  so  far  as  colored  people  are  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  case  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments, 
any  colored  man  who,  out  of  excess  of  faith,  should  argue  to  his  own 
people  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  South  to  permit  the  Negro  to 
vote,  would  convict  himself  either  of  hopeless  stupidity  or  corrupt 
purpose;  for  (and  this  is  one  thing  for  which  the  writer  has  always 
taken  off  his  hat  to  the  South)  if  the  South  has  a  purpose  in  its  heart, 
evil  or  good,  it  declares  that  purpose  and  stands  by  it  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  One  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the  policies  pursued  by 
the  white  people  here;  but  it  is  impossible  to  escape  admiration  for 
the  frankness  with  which  they  place  themselves  on  record. 

The  Solth's  Duty  to  Itself. 

We  have  come  to  the  crux  of  the  question  and  the  purpose  of  this 
editorial.  There  are  some  very  excellent  white  friends  of  the  colored 
people,  here,  who  advise  that  it  is  best  not  to  discuss  the  question  of 
suffrage,  but  to  leave  it  alone  and  let  it  gradually  settle  itself.  That 
might  be  excellent  advice  if  the  question  of  the  South's  intention  as 
to  the  ballot  for  Negroes  were  not  bound  up  in  the  other  question. 
"Shall  the  Negro  stay  in  the  South,  or  shall  he  go  elsewhere?" 

The  story  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Negro  man  in  the  South, 
despite  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  is  not  the  story  of  the  South  at  its 
best.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  pass  judgment  on  the  motives  of 
the  South  in  nullifying  a  Federal  Amendment  and  shutting  out  from 
its  confidence  an  entire  race,  born  within  its  borders,  American  to 
the  heart's  core,  and  millions  of  whom  would  gladly  join  hands  with 
the  South  in  every  good  work  if  they  were  not  continually  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  aliens.  Let  us  concede,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  the  South  is  entirely  correct  and  right  in  refusing,  except 
in  a  few  places,  to  admit  the  Negro  to  the  franchise;  and  that  all 
who  think  that  he  should  be  admitted,  including  the  Negro  himself, 
are  incorrect  and  wrong.  Let's  admit  all  that  for  this  moment,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  sustain  such  an  argument. 
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Admiting  all  this,  what  then?  Let  me  adopt  the  first  person.  1 
write  not  only  as  an  American-born  citizen,  but  as  a  Southerner.  I 
was  born  in  Louisiana;  and  am,  therefore,  as  much  a  Southerner  as 
birth  can  make  one,  although  no  Caucasian  blood  runs  through  my 
veins.  I  am  here  making  no  appeal  that  the  Negro  be  permitted  to 
use  the  ballot  without  fear;  but  I  am  asking  the  South,  first  of  all,  to 
be  fair  with  itself. 

Surely  it  does  not  want — it  cannot  want — to  adopt  any  of  the 
harsh  measures  with  reference  to  the  colored  women  at  the  polls  that 
it  felt  were  necessary  to  keep  the  colored  men  from  the  polls.  Our 
section  would  be  stained  forever;  and  there  is  no  forum  of  conscience 
in  all  Christendom  today  before  which  it  could  successfully  plead 
justification  for  violence  done  to  women,  even  though  they  be  of  the 
weak  and  despised  race.  I  am  drawing  no  indictment  out  of  my 
heart.  I  am  looking  at  the  published  words  of  individuals  here  who 
use  disquieting  language  to  describe  results  if  colored  women  attempt 
l,o  vote. 

I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the  white  men  and  women  whom  I  know 
here  whose  hearts  are  as  true  to  humanity  as  gold — I  am  thinking  of 
them  when  I  say  that  if  the  South  stands  firm  in  its  intention  not  to 
permit  the  colored  women  to  vote  in  all  the  Southern  States,  it  owes 
it  to  itself  to  make  that  position  known  so  that  it  may  need  to  place  no 
blot  on  its  escutcheon  in  preventing  the  use  of  the  ballot  by  colored 
women.  In  certain  parts  of  the  South — right  in  Nashville,  for  ex- 
ample— colored  people  vote;  but  no  one  would  dare  say  that  the  ballot 
may  be  freely  cast  in  every  Southern  State  because  of  that  fact.  In 
most  quarters  the  view  is  that  the  South  as  a  whole  will  oppose  the 
use  of  the  ballot  by  colored  women.  If  that  be  the  case,  this  section 
owes  it  to  itself  to  guard  against  the  possible  use  of  violence  to  ac- 
complish its  will  in  this  direction  by  frankly  declaring  itself  in  such 
official  ways  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  Soljth's  Duty  to  the  Negko. 

The  South  owes  it  to  the  Negro  to  make  its  intentions  clear.  If 
the  Negro  is  working  and  hoping  to  secure  for  himself  an  equal 
participation  in  the  government  under  which  he  lives;  and  if  the 
South  is  equally  as  industrious  in  preventing  him  from  having  such 
a  share,  the  two  are  working  at  cross  purposes,  and  there  can  be 
nothing  but  friction  and  increasing  irritation  all  the  time. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  white  people  here;  but  I  know  that  so  long 
as  he  lives  the  Negro  will  want  to  have  a  share  in  the  government 
which  holds  his  life  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  If  he  chases  a  vain 
hope  so  long  as  he  lives  here,  he  should  be  told  so.  There  are  op- 
portunities now  presented  to  him  to  go  to  other  places  and  have  a 
share  in  the  'government  if  he  carries  a  man's  share  of  the  burdens 
of  government  and  submits  himself  like  other  citizens  to   the   laws. 
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But  many  Negroes  are  loth  to  leave  here  if  there  is  a  chance  of  getting 
what  is  freely  offered  elsewhere.  If  the  Negro  is  a  burden  to  the  white 
people  here;  if  his  rational  desires  cannot  in  good  conscience  be  given 
to  him;  if  the  South  will  be  better  for  his  absence;  if  he  contributes 
nothing  to  the  prosperity,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  South;  and 
there  is  now  a  chance  to  be  rid  of  him  by  a  little  frankness;  then  in 
the  name  of  his  few  good  qualities,  if  he  has  any;  in  the  name  of 
those  ties  between  the  white  people  here  and  the  old  type  of  Negro — 
ties  to  which  the  former  refer  so  often;  in  the  name  of  every  good  im- 
pulse that  the  Negro  has  felt  toward  his  white  neighbors  here;  in  the 
name  of  every  good  impulse  that  any  of  these  neighbors  have  felt 
toward  the  Negro,  tell  him  frankly  that  here  he  can  never  be  more 
than  a  man  without  a  country;  and  let  him  go  without  prejudice  to 
his  quest  to  try  his  fortunes  in  those  fields  to  which  the  accident  of 
war  has  set  an  open  door,  and  where  he  believes  the  chances  for  him 
and  his  children  will  be  more  even. 

To  say  that  thoughtful  colored  people  should  (as  was  said  in  my 
hearing)  advise  their  race  to  be  content  and  not  seek  to  participate  in 
governmental  affairs  simply  evades  the  question.  No  colored  man 
who  has  to  seek  all  of  his  social  intercourse  with  colored  people  is 
going  to  teach  that;  and  no  colored  people  in  the  United  States  will 
listen  to  any  such  doctrine. 

Whether  the  decision  be  good  or  evil,  let  the  South  be  fair  to  the 
Negro  and  tell  him  if  he  may  hope  for  a  better  day  right  here. 

The  South's  Duty  to  the  Nation. 

The  Nation  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the  South  be  officially  frank 
on  this  question.  The  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad  throughout  the  world, 
unsettling  the  foundations  of  human  government.  We  want  peace,  not 
turmoil,  in  the  United  States.  We  may  grant  for  argument's  sake  that 
the  Nation  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  the  South  thinks  about  the 
Negro.  But  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  granted  that  the  Nation  has 
no  interest  in  the  abatement  of  social  unrest.  For  example,  in  a 
strictly  academic  argument  touching  the  right  of  a  Southern  State  to 
regulate  its  local  rights  to  the  electoral  franchise  and  to  make  such 
laws  dealing  with  the  Negro  as  seem  best,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  under 
the  doctrine  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  how  any  other 
sections  of  the  country  could  maintain  any  legal  interest  in  what 
goes  on  in  this  section.  But  the  fact  that  in  the  full  exercise  of  almost 
undisputed  police  power  our  States  here  have  so  legislated  that  Negroes 
have  become  so  dissatisfied  that  they  are  flocking  to  other  sections  of 
the  country  has  robbed  the  question  of  its  academic  character  for 
other  sections  of  the  country,  and  made  the  modes  and  ideals  of  life 
here  producing  the  exodus,  of  very  vital  interest  to  other  sections  of 
the  country,  threatened  with  a  flood  of  migrating  Negroes. 
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That  there  is  danger  that  too  many  Negroes  may  leave  the  South 
and  congest  in  certain  spots  and  create  conditions  hostile  to  them- 
selves, I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  I  am  watching  this  phase  of  the 
question  with  straining  eye.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  majority 
of  Negroes  can  live  in  thirteen  Southern  States  they  can  spread  out 
and  live  in  the  other  thirty-five  States  of  the  Union.  So  the  danger 
on  that  score  is  certainly  not  greater  than  on  the  score  of  conflagra- 
tion in  their  old  home  here — their  natural  home. 

The  Nation  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the  Negro  be  told  whether  he 
may  hope  for  the  use  of  the  ballot  here,  so  that  if  he  may  not,  those 
dissatisfied  may  move  elsewhere  and  those  remaining  may  put  the 
subject  out  of  their  minds.  Such  a  course  would  remove  a  prolific 
cause  of  friction  and  render  unnecessary  any  violence  to  those  who 
may  want  to  argue  for  their  right  to  have  a  part  in  the  government 
which  taxes  them  and  holds  over  them  the  power  of  life  and  death. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  in  the  final  analysis 
the  North  and  East  and  West  do  not  want  the  Negro,  and  that  he  will 
really  fare  better  here.  The  Negro  must  be  left  to  decide  for  himself 
where  he  would  rather  live.  But  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  know 
that  the  course  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  domestic  conflicts 
will  be  taken.  Less  than  this  a  patriotic  South  has  no  right  to  offer. 
Less  than  this  a  patriotic  Union  has  no  right  to  request.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  I  do  not  discuss  the  question  of  Federal  enforcement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment.  My  appeal  here  must  be  to  ethics,  even 
though  I  do  not  plead  in  this  editorial  for  the  ballot — an  equitable 
matter.  (My  own  belief  is  that  all  Negroes  who  qualify  for  the  ballot 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  white  people  should  be  permitted  to  vote.) 

The  Cause  "Bigger"  than  the  Negro. 

A  Negro  writes  these  lines;  but  the  thoughts  back  of  them  are 
those  of  an  American  citizen.  The  cause  of  domestic  peace  in  America 
is  greater  than  the  desires  of  the  Negro.  The  cause  of  human  justice 
overshadows  any  pleas  which  the  Negro  as  a  group  may  make.  If  we 
plead  for  justice  for  him,  for  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  for  capital, 
or  for  labor,  we  must  do  so  not  simply  because  they  interest  or  disturb 
us,  but  because  the  Nation  cannot  live  if  it  attempts  to  make  oppres- 
sion of  any  group  the  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  other  groups. 
(Ask  any  of  the  Nations  gone.) 

Because  of  all  this,  I  make  no  plea  to  the  South  to  permit  colored 
women  to  cast  their  votes  in  peace  and  without  distress  of  mind.  I 
wish  they  might,  for  I  love  them  and  my  future  and  that  of  those 
who  shall  follow  me  in  my  race  are  bound  up  in  them.  But  I  make 
no  plea  for  them  here.  I  want  to  see  the  statesmanlike  thing  done. 
I  want  the  South  to  take  the  straightforward  course  and  avoid  any 
violence  in  connection  with  the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  if  it  has  set 
its  heart  against  permitting  colored  women  to  vote. 
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Which  Shall  It  Be? 

Which  shall  it  be — the  open,  frank  stand  on  the  question,  however 
discouraging  to  the  Negro,  which  will  render  violence  to  any  women 
totally  unnecessary;  or  the  attitude  of  apparent  acquiescence  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  given  colored  women  under  the  amendment 
which  may  deceive  the  colored  people  and  lead  to  domestic  disorder? 
I  do  not  plead  here  for  the  postion  to  be  taken  of  full  and  free  consent 
to  the  colored  people  to  use  that  to  which  they  are  lawfully  entitled 
That  is  in  the  hands  of  God.    Which  shall  it  be? 

Almost  a  Prayer. 

God  knows  I  would  like  to  see  all  the  Negroes  here  feel  that  the 
future  offers  them  enough  of  hope  to  remain  here.  I  wish  that  I  held 
from  the  South  the  authority  to  say  to  all  who  have  gone  that  it 
will  all  be  well  if  they  will  come  back  home — back  home  where  the 
soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  kindly,  and  the  sun  bright.  I  wish  I  might 
tell  them  that  every  opportunity  is  open  to  them  here  which  is  offered 
to  them  anywhere  else  in  America.  I  wish  I  could  say,  "Come  back 
home!"  I  see  many  signs  of  hope  and  encouragement  here; 
but  not  enough  to  move  me  to  say  that  just  yet.  I  am  hoping  for 
the  best;  I  am  praying  for  the  best;  and  always  I  am  trying  to  re- 
member Grady,  Curry,  Bratton,  Ashby  Jones,  Alexander,  the  Trawicks, 
Durham,  Mims,  Weatherford,  King,  Eagan  and  other  Southern  men 
who  seem  to  want  to  help  God's  Kingdom  to  come  and  His  will  to  be 
done  right  here  in  the  South  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. — Isaac  Fisher. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Delivered  by  President  McKenzie  of  Fisk  University,  to  the  Seventh 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  Held  at 

Talladega  College,  November  6-7,  1919. 


Two-fold  Aspect  of  the  Attitude  of  the  World  Toward  Education. 


Out  of  the  confusion  of  recent  years  there  sounds  one  clear  convic- 
tion common  to  the  whole  world,  a  conviction  of  the  value,  yea  of  the 
inescapable  necessity  of  education.  Education  ranks  in  the  minds  of 
men  alongside  of  religion  as  one  of  the  two  forces  that  will  make  de- 
mocracy not  only  safe,  but  possible  for  the  world. 

Nations  and  states  and  municipalities,  churches  and  societies  and 
individuals  are  pouring  untold  millions  into  the  hungry  coffers  of  the 
schools.  President  Lowell  seeks  his  millions,  Sergeant  York  his  thou- 
sands, that  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged  may  take  another  step 
toward  the  light  of  a  better  day. 

And  yet  with  it  all,  there  probably  never  was  a  day  when  the  world 
was  more  critical  of  the  schools,  or  examined  educational  programs  and 
policies  with  more  rigid  scrutiny  than  today.  Curricula  everywhere 
are  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  must  justify  themselves  by 
their  results  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  capital  punishment. 

Schools  and  colleges  are  crowded  everywhere.  The  privilege  of  the 
few  has  become  the  convention  of  the  many.  The  competition  of  the 
past  has  been  between  the  few  who  have  been  schooled  and  the  many 
unschooled.  The  competition  of  the  future  will  be  between  the  few 
educated  and  the  many  uneducated — because  everybody  will  be  schooled 
— between  the  few  who  have  secured  much  or  the  many  who  have 
secured  little  out  of  education.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  long  since 
gave  way  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  diploma.  The  aristocracy  of  to- 
morrow will  be  the  aristocracy  of  education,  of  highly  sharpened  abil- 
ity, of  maximized  efficiency. 

Long  enough  have  men  fattened  on  unearned  and  undeserved  de- 
.grees.  There  are  many  degrees  besides  that  of  D.D.  which  may  repre- 
sent neither  work  nor  ability.    The  more  the  multitude  of  degrees  in- 
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creases,  the  less  they  will  signify,  and  the  more  the  world  will  seek 
new  ways  of  discovering  whether  a  man  has  achieved  superior  ability. 

To  be  concrete,  in  the  future  it  will  take  a  high  school  education  to 
carry  a  man  as  far  as  a  grammar  school  education  used  to  carry  him, 
and  a  college  education  in  the  future  will  bring  about  what  a  high 
school  education  used  to  bring.  Above  all  the  world  will  measure  a 
man  not  by  the  diploma  he  carries  or  the  degree  he  wears,  but  by  the 
volume  of  exact  usable  knowledge  and  the  volume  of  capability  which 
he  carries  with  him  as  he  leaves  school  and  moves  from  point  to  point. 

The  test  will  come  first  upon  the  college  and  second  upon  the  man. 
The  public  will  ask  first  if  the  college  is  properly  managed  so  as  to 
make  real  education  probable,  and  second  if  the  man  took  adequate 
advantages  of  the  opportunities.  If  the  first  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  the  public  will  be  slow  to  give  the  man  an  examination 
or  a  trial. 

Our  Responsibility. 

You  and  I  are  responsible  for  college  education  among  Negroes  to 
the  extent  that  we  represent,  or  claim  to  represent  the  Negro  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  Our  standing  beyond  our  own  circles  and  the 
general  standing  of  our  graduates  will  depend  upon  two  things: 
First  upon  the  standards  we  as  administrators  and  teachers  actually 
insist  upon;  second  upon  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  our  students. 
I  am  speaking  first  to  ourselves  as  executives  and  teachers,  and  second 
as  to  the  students  who  are  here  present. 

Our  Standards. 

This  association  of  teachers  is  founded  upon  the  consciousness  of 
the  duty  of  setting  standards,  not  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  setting 
ourselves  apart  from  other  colleges,  but  in  order  that  we  may  support 
one  another  in  maintaining  the  standards  which  we  separately  desire, 
to  stimulate  each  other  to  higher  standards,  and  to  attract  others  to 
come  up  as  fast  as  they  are  able.  All  these  things  are  done  not  even 
for  the  joint  advantage  of  all  the  colleges,  but  because  we  owe  it  to 
the  youth  we  would  serve.  Not  to  fight  for  the  highest  standards 
would  be  to  play  false  to  every  light  which  has  blessed  us.  Otherwise 
we  should  be  little  better  than  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Happy  as 
we  are  in  the  recognition  which  is  already  accorded  our  colleges,  we 
should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  achieved  all 
that  we  ought  in  that  respect.  I  believe  we  ought  to  insist  on  such 
standards  as  will  compel  favorable  recognition  by  the  most  exacting 
institutions  in  all  the  country — recognition  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
externalities  set  for  matriculation  and  graduation,  but  because  of  the 
genuine  education  which  all  our  graduates  shall  demonstrate  wherever 
they  go. 
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You  will  also  agree  with  me  that  one  of  the  great  tasks  that  lie 
before  us  is  to  interest  our  students  in  education.  We  have  aroused  in 
the  great  majority  of  them  an  ambition  to  get  a  diploma.  They  do 
not  suspect  that  very  many  get  that  diploma  without  an  education. 

I  am  speaking  of  American  colleges  in  general,  not  of  Negro  col- 
leges, but  we  must  not  excuse  ourselves  because  others  are  likewise 
sinners.  If  we  can  free  ourselves  from  this  sin,  however,  we  shall  win 
particular  attention  and  approval  from  the  general  public.  Those  of 
us  who  feel  most  righteous  are  the  ones  who  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  false  standards  which  prevail  throughout  the  country.  If  we 
dared  to  stand  for  intellectual  honesty,  the  battle  would  soon  be  won. 

One  of  the  simple  tests  of  our  thinking  is  found  whenever  we 
reclassify  a  student  downward.  He  is  apt  to  be  not  only  grief  stricken 
but  resentful.  He  objects  to  being  demoted,  and  we  sympathize  with 
his  feelings.  But  the  fact  is,  whenever  a  student  is  moved  to  the  place 
where  he  can  work  and  grow  to  the  most  advantage  he  has  really 
I  been  promoted,  not  demoted.  He  is  demoted  when  he  is  placed  where 
the  results  of  his  efforts  are  below  the  best  he  could  get.  When  we 
place  him  in  a  class  beyond  him,  we  are  causing  him  to  build  for  the 
day  when  the  rains  shall  descend  and  the  storms  shall  blow  and  when 
great  will  be  the  demotion  which  shall  then  be  revealed.  And  whom 
shall  we  hold  responsible  for  the  humiliation  that  befalls  him?  The 
world  will  call  him  a  fool,  but  who  made  him  such? 

As  college  teachers  we  need  the  courage  to  devise  the  best  possible 
plan  for  classifying  students  when  they  first  come  to  us,  even  if  that 
involves  examinations  rather  than  mere  listing  of  credentials,  and 
particularly  we  need  the  courage  to  rectify  classifications  as  fast  as 
errors  appear.  The  student  needs  to  be  taught  to  see  that  wrong  classi- 
fication is  plain  robbery,  and  to  demand  placement  where  his  real  state 
of  knowledge  requires.    These  are  fundamentals  of  educational  ethics. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  wholesale  method  of  applying  this  principle. 
Recently  a  test  in  simple  arithmetic  given  a  large  class  in  algebra  in 
our  first  year  high  school  at  Fisk  proved  that  almost  every  member 
of  the  class  was  unable  to  handle  the  common  arithmetical  processes. 
By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the  class  indicated  its  desire  to  return 
for  a  time  to  arithmetic.  That  class  ought  to  be  an  honest  and  efficient 
algebra  class  long  before  next  June. 

Of  course  all  I  am  saying  is  that  work  must  be  thorough,  and  that 
labels  must  accord  with  the  facts.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  claim 
that  either  of  these  requirements  is  generally  realized.  A  false  sympa- 
thy has  stood  in  the  way.  We  have  wanted  to  encourage  the  students. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  we  have  wanted  to  keep  the  students. 

Not  less  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not  required  the 
quantity  of  work  we  should  have  required,  nor  have  we'  insisted  upon 
the  accuracy  and  certainty  of  knowledge  which  we  ought  to  expect. 
The  average  American  collegian  has  been  too  busy  going  to  college  to 
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get  an  education.  His  mind  has  been  too  full  of  fun  and  athletics  and 
clubs,  and  parties,  and  movies,  and  girls,  and  other  relatively  unim- 
portant things,  to  settle  down  to  solid  uninterrupted  study.  Then,  too, 
our  students  generally  are  poor,  and  need  to  earn  their  way,  at  least 
in  part.  It  is  claimed  we  ought  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  the  time  that  we  require.  But  shall  our  diplomas  be  plain 
falsehoods?  If  it  takes  longer  to  get  an  honest  diploma,  what  student 
will  refuse  to  stay  another' year?  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  college  education  costs.  Immediately  you  will  tell  me  that  depends 
on  where  you  go,  that  it  may  be  as  low  as  $600  for  four  years,  and 
may  be  as  high  as  $4,000  or  $6,000.  But  dollars  are  not  the  sole  or 
most  important  measure  of  cost.  There  is  a  cost  which  is  the  same 
for  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  namely  time.  Everyone  must  pay  in  the 
most  precious  earthly  possession,  four  years  of  time — must  give  a  very 
considerable  part  of  himself — must  give  of  that  youth,  for  which  men 
in  all  ages  have  longed,  yea  even  have  searched  with  great  sacrifice, 
but  in  vain.     Four  years  of  time.     Is  it  worth  it?   - 

What  is  the  reward?  Is  it  money?  There  can  be  no  question  that 
college  graduates  on  the  average  get  more  money  in  the  long  run  than 
other  people.  That  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  more  active 
and  more  capable  youth  go  to  college.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  training  received  increases  the  power  to  do  and  to  receive.  But 
the  question  still  remains.  Does  the  student  get  the  dividend  he 
might?  Are  his  four  years  of  time  and  life  returned  to  him  with 
interest? 

Theodore  H.  Price,  expert  statistician  and  business  man,  gave  an 
address  on  September  18  last  on  "The  School  and  the  Workaday 
Beyond,"  to  a  conference  of  Masters  in  Church  Schools,  held  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  His  audience  were  teachers  in  the  most  high-priced,  per- 
haps most  efficient  schools  of  the  North,  and  he  told  them: 

One  of  the  things  that  has  most  impressed  me  is  that  the  boys 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  come  into  my  office  from  the 
public  schools  have  memories  that  are  much  more  accurate  than  those 
of  the  youths  who  have  been  through  preparatory  school  or  college, 
and,  since  accuracy  of  memory  and  statement  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  success  in  every  department  of  life,  the  public  school  boy  has,  of 
course,  a  great  advantage  over  his  theoretically  better-educated  col- 
league. I  am  inclined  to  think  this  difference  is  the  result  of  the  effort 
to  eliminate  the  idea  of  "task"  from  school  and  college  training  that 
some  of  our  more  advanced  educators  have  encouraged.  This  theory 
seems  to  be  that  the  child  should  not  be  compelled  to  do  anything 
that  is  irksome,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  he  is  no  longer  required  to 
memorize  much,  and  not  often  asked  to  repeat  more  than  once  the 
things  he  has  memorized.  I  assert  that  in  my  office,  as  between  the 
youth  who  remembers  and  the  one  who  forgets,  the  chances  of  advance- 
ment and  an  increase  in  salary  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Apparently  Mr.  Price  raises  a  real  question  as  to  the  dividends  that 
come  from  college  education,  even  while  he  is  sending  his  own  boy  to 
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college.     It  is  not  because  college  education  must  fail,  but  because  it 
so  frequently  does  fail  that  Mr.  Price  gives  us  this  warning. 

In  the  Congregationalist  for  August  21,  Edward  Steiner  has  a  most 
suggestive  and  thought-compelling  article  on  the  subject,  "The  Pro- 
longation of  Youth  Through  Education,"  in  which  he  says: 

I  have  listened  to  various  educational  experts  and  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  their  endeavor  is  to  teach  teachers  how  to 
teach  so  that  the  student  does  not  know  he  is  being  taught.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  quote  one  of  these  experts  as  saying  that  "Mathe- 
matics is  to  descend  upon  the  mind  of  our  students  'like  dew  upon  the 
grass.' "  "History  must  be  made  as  interesting  as  a  fairy  tale,"  and 
"Philosophy  as  stimulating  as  a  football  game." 

I  can  recognize  the  force  of  the  protest  against  "dry  as  dust"  teach- 
ing in  any  department.  There  is  no  excuse  for  dull  teachers  or  teach- 
ing, but  after  all,  if  mathematics  falls  like  dew,  will  it  not  ascend  as 
vapor? 

I  have  no  desire  to  be  dogmatic,  but  I  am  merely  wondering  whether 
my  boy,  who  is  now  ready  for  college,  and  who  at  eighteen  has  not 
seriously  faced  the  universe,  is  better  off  than  his  father,  who  at  that 
age  knew  his  Plato,  and,  alas,  his  Schopenhauer,  Gothe's  Faust  (my 
heart) ,  and  all  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  Will  his  life  be  richer  because 
he  dallied  in  that  pathetic  period  of  indecision  which  we  call  youth 
twice  as  long  as  his  father?  The  only  thing  he  has  in  common  with 
me  at  his  age  is  that  he  shaves.  Nature  or  fashion  demands  it;  but 
even  for  that  he  has  a  plaything — a  safety  razor. 

If  I  were  going  to  college  again,  I  should  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
shall  leave  it  fitted  to  play  a  useful  part  in  the  new  society,  and  be 
neither  a  mere  ornament  nor  a  parasite.  To  learn  to  do  this  we  must 
face  facts  and  master  them;  we  need  to  be  disciplined  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit,  and  we  must  do  this  even  if  it  interferes  with  the  tendency 
to  prolong  youth. 

Dr.  Steiner's  article  recalls  to  my  mind  one  of  the  few  items  of 
information  that  I  myself  remember  from  college  days,  namely,  that 
one  of  the  chief  values  in  college  life  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  prolonged 
the  period  of  youth.  To  the  youngster  who  supposed  himself  already 
a  man,  it  was  startling  to  discover  that  time  was  backward  turned,  and 
he  was  once  more  a  child. 

Superficially  it  is  easy  to  see  that  very  much  of  college  life  tends  to 
be  childish.  The  attention  given  to  frivolity,  to  monkey-shines  and 
display,  to  dress  and  amusement,  might  well  cause  the  onlooker  to  call 
it  a  period  of  prolonged  youth,  if  not  prolonged  infancy.  If  this  were 
all  there  were  to  it,  I  should  be  inclined  to  describe  it  as  a  time  and 
state  of  premature  second  childhood. 

But  the  theory  has  another  and  splendid  meaning.  College  years 
are  youthful  years,  years  of  blessed  youth  because  they  are  or  may  be 
years  of  plastic  impressionability — years  of  learning.  The  youth  who 
goes  to  college  is  not  the  youth  who  knows  it  all,  but  the  one  who 
thirsts  for  knowledge,  the  one  who  in  genuine  soul  humility  seeks  for 
training  and  guidance — plastic  to  receive  every  impression,  but  tena- 
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cious  to  retain  every  suggestion  and  every  direction  from  those  in 
whose  hands  he  has  placed  himself.  When  a  student  knows  more  than 
his  teacher,  when  he  is  impatient  of  discipline,  defiant  of  authority, 
he  might  better  leave  school.    He  has  become  incapable  of  education. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  education  as  in  religion.  Except  ye 
become  as  a  little  child  ye  can  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Except  ye  yield  yourself  as  a  little  child  to  the  sway  of  the 
forces  and  ideas  brought  about  you  in  the  college,  except  ye  become 
impressionable  and  as  flexible  as  a  child  ye  cannot  really  enter  college. 
You  may  seem  to  pass  through  with  a  very  creditable  record,  but  in 
your  soul  there  will  be  a  record  that  says  either  you  flunked  the  en- 
trance examinations,  or  you  dropped  out  a  little  later  in  the  course. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  fool  your  teacher,  but  you  can't  fool  God  or  nature. 
When  childhood  ceases,  education  ceases. 

Let  us  give  these  young  people  a  square  deal.  Let  us  give  them 
the  very  best  we  can.  Let  us  require  from  them  the  best  and  all  they 
can  give. 

This  is  our  responsibility  for  college  education — to  save  it — by  mak- 
ing it  honest  and  real. 

If  the  colleges  of  our  association  would  do  this  the  world  would 
wear  a  road  to  our  doors,  as  once  they  did  to  Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 
Those  institutions  taught  the  United  States  the  value  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. Today  even  the  Far  East  and  the  isles  of  the  sea  are  seeking 
to  know  and  imitate  them. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  remove  the  weight  of  criticism  now 
resting  upon  us  and  to  establish  quickly  and  visibly  and  forever  the 
value  of  higher  education  for  the  Negro.  And  as  we  do  it  we  shall  set 
the  pace  for  the  white  colleges  of  the  nation.  Once  more  Negro  insti- 
tutions will  have  led  the  world. 

But  shall  we  plead  simply  for  the  glory  of  leadership?  Cursed  be 
our  ambition  if  such  it  be.  We  plead  for  the  realization  of  all  the  holy 
dreams  of  the  Negro  race.  Nothing  can  stop  the  progress,  nothing  can 
delay  the  peace  and  welfare  of  a  race  that  is  prepared  by  long  and 
honest  education  for  straight  thinking,  right  living,  and  sacrificial 
endeavor. 

Dare  we  be  true  until  the  day  shall  dawn? — The  Competitor,  Febru- 
ary, 1920. 
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DR.  EDGAR  FAHS   SMITH, 

Ex-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  connected  with 
that  institution  for  forty-four  years  as  instructor  and  adviser, 

Sends  This  Message  Through  the  Public  Ledger 

to  young  men  and  women  seeking  a  school  to  prepare  for  life's  work. 

The  Public  Ledger,  through  numerous  channels,  is  striving  to  assist 
all  young  people  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  college  career.  Its  aims 
are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  everyone  directly  or.  indirectly  affected. 

To  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  Public  Ledger  let  me  say  that 
such  an  opportunity  is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  and  as  the  writer  is 
familiar  with  college  life  and  all  that  is  embraced  therein,  he  ventures 
to  express  himself  briefly  on  the  subject. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  young  man  or  woman, 
coming  out  of  a  high  school  of  first  grade,  possesses  a  good  foundation 
for  the  work  of  life.  In  the  days  when  high  schools  were  in  their 
infancy,  or  even  before  they  existed,  there  were  many  young  men  with 
meager  training  who  boldly  entered  the  schools  of  medicine,  or  law, 
or  theology,  or  engaged  in  business  and  succeeded.  So  successful  were 
they  that,  not  infrequently,  they  were  cited  as  examples  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  a  college  course  before  entering  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life. 
Take  as  an  example,  from  among  the  very  distinguished  men  of  our 
city,  Joseph  Leidy,  the  eminent  scientist,  whose  name  was  favorably 
known  to  the  greatest  European  savants  before  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty.  His  knowledge  in  several  of  the  sciences  was  astounding, 
yet  he  himself  advocated  the  broadest  fundamental  training  for  all 
who  intended  entering  upon  the  career  of  physician  or  investigator  in 
medical  science.  Another  equally  striking  example  was  the  late  John 
G.  Johnson — famous  throughout  this  country  as  a  most  astute  lawyer. 
It  may  be  advanced  that  these  men  were  unusual  and  exceptions  to 
the  generality  of  the  youth  of  the  land  who  seek  to  go  forward  in  the 
professions  and  business. 

Representatives  might  also  be  drawn  from  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial world,  but  all  these — no  matter  in  what  lines  they  succeeded — 
were,  in  their  youthful  days,  individuals  of  purpose,  possessing  uncon- 
querable determination  and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  work  which 
claimed  their  attention. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  real  object  of  inese  lines,  viz.:  Shall  the  boy 
and  girl  graduate  of  the  high  school  seek  for  further  learning  by  em- 
barking on  a  college  career?  the  writer  would  answer:  If  they  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  life  is  a  most  serious  thing,  and  that  it  behooves 
them  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  themselves, 
then  by  all  means  go  to  college. 
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Going  to  college  means  much,  and  it  means  little.  Today  there  is 
such  a  vast  field  opened  up  to  the  young  collegian  that  if  he  be  in  real 
earnest  he  must  almost  tremble  in  contemplation  of  the  great  and 
glorious  things  which  he  will  meet  in  literature,  in  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  sciences,  in  history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in 
the  histories  of  those  lands  and  peoples  with  whom  we  have  only 
recently  been  brought  into  closer  relations;  think,  too,  of  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences,  the  problems  of  engineering,  architecture,  and 
art.  The  college  opens  the  doors  to  these  broad  fields  and  surely 
humanizes  one  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  It  is  not  only  the  fact  that 
after  graduation  one  is  ready  to  earn  a  living,  but  in  this  collegiate 
training  there  come  also  the  power  to  think  and  a  spiritual  uplift 
which  are  better  than  all  else. 

But  all  these  grand  opportunities  will  remain  as  a  terra  incognita 
if  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  presented  prove  unresponsive  and 
indifferent,  because  of  lack  of  earnest  purpose  and  because  of  devotion 
to  non-essentials. 

If  those  who  look  college-ward  really  mean  to  acquire  that  for 
which  the  college  stands,  namely,  education,  then  go  to  college,  even 
if  the  going  means  a  sacrifice,  if  the  way  through  college  must  be  made 
by  one's  own  individual  efforts.  Education  is  desired.  Get  it.  Fay 
the  penalty.  It  is  worth  all  the  effort  expended  for  it.  But  sad,  indeed, 
is  the  picture  presented  by  the  young  collegian  who  gains  admission 
by  "aids,"  by  "cribs,"  advances  by  the  same  methods  from  year  to  year, 
and  passes  and  finals  in  a  similar  dishonest  way.  Vastly  better  would 
it  have  been  for  him  had  he  turned  away  from  college  doors  and  given 
himself  to  the  humdrum  of  life  with  a  mental  horizon  far  from  that 
which  every  normal  individual  should  desire  for  himself. 

As  the  writer  ponders  on  the  opportunities  offered  to  young  col- 
legians of  the  present,  he  is  filled  with  real  envy.  He  would  love  to 
live  over  again  his  own  college  days.  While  he  worked  hard  then,  he 
would  work  harder  now. 

But  don't  think  of  college  unless  it  is  with  an  honest,  sincere  pur- 
pose to  profit  from  its  opportunities. — From  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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EDUCATION  AND   BUSINESS. 


.  It  hardly  needed  the  tremendous  rush  of  thousands  to  all  the  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  country  to  press  the  fact  home  once 
more  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  view  higher  education 
as  a  very  essential  factor  in  the  general  life  of  the  country.  Time  was 
when  the  college  orators  felt  it  was  necessary  to  indicate  the  prac- 
ticality of  college  education  as  fitting  the  youth  of  the  country  to  play 
their  part  in  public  life  as  citizens  and  as  prospective  officeholders. 
The  orations  devoted  to  the  "scholar  in  politics"  have  become  the 
classics  of  collegiate  utterances.  That  a  new  note  should  be  struck 
nowadays  is  to  be  expected.  Consequently,  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  that  Professor  Henry  Parker  Willis  at  the  167th  opening  of 
Columbia  University  elected  to  talk  about  the  university  man's  place 
in  business,  since  he  held  that  the  usefulness  of  a  college  in  preparing 
men  for  practical  work  is  unquestioned,  since  such  preparation,  in  his 
mind,  "is  the  purpose,  the  chief  service  of  education". 

Professor  Willis  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  with  the  failure 
of  the  Omniptent  state  to  control  the  world  and  the  ways  of  mankind, 
as  revealed  through  the  collapse  of  Germany,  and  partly  in  our  own 
war  control  of  business  and  industry,  "we  realize  as  never  before  the 
necessity  of  intelligent  individualism  in  business,  animated  and  con- 
trolled by  higher  motives  than  those  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past. 
We  have  returned  to  our  earlier  preconceptions  of  life,  though  in  a 
classified,  bettered  form."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  colleges  are 
putting  themselves  into  closer  touch  with  the  political  and  business 
worlds,  therefore,  and  are  preparing  their  graduates  more  carefully 
than  ever  for  the  practical  post-commencement  life,  Professor  Willis 
sees  a  great  "renaissance  in  American  commercial  life  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years,"  in  which  the  educated  man  is  to  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  lessons! of  the 
war,  and  that  our  present  scheme  ot  military  preparedness,  which  in- 
cludes a  broad  and  intensive  system  of  education,  takes  its  place  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  country  as  a  profound  stimulus  in  alii  circles 
that  lead  more  men  than  ever  to  desire  the  practical  advantages  of  a 
higher  education.  The  colleges  must  meet  this  situation  as  b^st  they 
may,  and  that  institutions  like  Columbia  recognize  the  probleni  is  not 
the  least  significant  thing  of  current  collegiate  life. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 
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THE  NATION  AND  THE  NEGRO,  TO  DR.  ROUNDY,  DR. 


The  Home  Missions  Council  of  the  Federal  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  has  recently  published  a  monograph  on  the  Negro,  by  its 
Associate  Secretary,  Dr.  Rodney  W.  Roundy,  which  lays  the  nation 
under  a  debt  to  the  author  for  pointing  out  with  such  pains  some  of 
the  Negro's  qualities  and  achievements  viewed  as  assets.  Many  writers 
have  assigned  for  themselves  the  task  of  recording  the  Negro's  weak- 
nesses viewed  as  liabilities,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  vast  army 
which  has  undertaken  this  task  has  done  the  "job"  well.  There  are 
not  many  people  on  this  continent  who  are  ignorant  of  the  race's  short- 
comings, a  "cloud  of  witnesses"  have  gladly  and  freely  borne  testimony 
to  these.  But  there  are  millions  who  do  not  know  that  the  Negro  is 
not  by  wholesale  a  despoiler  of  women,  a  hopeless  criminal,  and  a 
hopeless  national  incubus  and  burden. 

Dr.  Roundy. has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  record  some  of  the  better 
qualities  of  the  colored  people.    In  his  foreword  he  says: 

"The  Negro  in  America  is  commonly  looked  upon  in  terms  of 
problem.  His  background  of  slavery,  the  common  prejudice  continu- 
ing through  the  years,  the  sensational  methods  of  the  press  in  luridly 
painting  his  misdeeds  and  weaknesses  have  continuously  strengthened 
this  impression.  The  mission  of  this  leaflet  is  to  state  the  Christian 
point  of  view  in  positive  terms  of  accomplishment  and  promise.  The 
writer's  purpose  will  be  achieved  if  this  analysis  helps  in  the  attain- 
ment of  balanced  judgment  among  Christian  men  and  women." 

The  Christian  organizations  Hike  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Western  Freedmen's  Bureau  which  founded  Fisk  Uni- 
versity; and  the  other  branches  of  the  Christian  church  which  have 
founded  other  similar  schools  and  have  supported  these  institutions 
through  a  long  span  of  years  have  the  right  to  lay  claim  to  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  achievements  of  the  Negro  since  he  was 
emancipated.  Not  only  so,  but  old  institutions  like  Fisk  are  entitled 
to  credit  for  much  of  the  good  work  done.  Dr.  Roundy's  article  being  a 
part  of  the  record  of  Christian  work  done  for  the  Negro  is,  therefore, 
a  part  of  the  record  of  Fisk.  The  article  is  hereby  given  a  place  in 
our  archives: 

THE    NEGRO— AN    ASSET    OF    THE    AMERICAN    NATION. 

This  year  marks  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing 

of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  "bleak  New  England  Coast."     Not  only  Con- 

i      gregationalists  but  leaders  of  Protestantism  in  Holland,  England  and 

3     the    United    States    will    appropriately    and    significantly    observe    the 

\   Pilgrim  Tercentenary.     In  schools,  churches,  public  gatherings  and  the 
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secular  and  religious  press  worthy  tribute  will  be  paid  to  the  rich 
contribution  which  the  Pilgrim  faith  has  made  nationally  to  our  own 
industrial,  civic,  intellectual  and  religious  life.  There  will  be  an  inter- 
denominational observance  of  this  great  event.  In  seventy  centers  of 
America,  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  will  fittingly  recall  the  high  values 
of  Pilgrim  ideas  and  ideals  as  also  the  achievements  directly  traceable 
from  the  essential  qualities  of  Pilgrim  character. 

The  Negro  has  been  an  American  one  year  longer  than  the  Pilgrim. 
The  narrative  of  John  Rolfe  records  that  "about  the  last  of  August, 
1619,  came  in  a  Dutch  Man  of  Warre,  that  sold  us  twenty  Negars." 
Last  year  was  his  Tercentenary.  There  has  been  no  public  notice  paid 
to  this  fact.  No  interdenominational  gatherings  nor  international  pro- 
grams were  planned  or  executed.  Rather  was  it  a  grim  year  of  awful 
record  in  race  clashes,  race  riots  and  the  sway  of  Lynch  law.  The 
Negro,  who  came  not  to  this  land  of  his  own  will  or  wish,  on  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  has  received  treatment  of  a  kind 
to  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  every  American  who  cherishes  Pilgrim 
ideals  of  righteousness,  of  freedom  under  law  and  of  decent  Christian 
living.  A  record  year  in  the  crime  of  lynching  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
Negro's  Tercentenary.  The  riots  of  Chicago,  Washington,  Omaha, 
Knoxville,  Longview,  Texas,  and  Elaine,  Arkansas,  the  lynchings  at 
many  points  in  the  Southland,  the  sixty  bombings  of  Negro  property 
"in  Chicago  with  only  two  arrests  and  no  convictions,  have  be  in  the 
unplanned  horrible  way  of  celebrating  not  locally  but  nationally  his 
landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Old  Dominion  State. 

Yet  I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  American  sense  of  fairness 
requires  from  us,  especially  from  those  who  owe  most  to  American 
ideas,  American  institutions,  American  ideals  an  appreciation  of  that 
earlier  Pilgrim  who  came  to  Jamestown  in  1619.  I  propose  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  Negro's  value  to  this  country  as  an  asset  to  our  Aiherican 
nation.  In  writing  as  I  do  I  am  not  unconscious  of  the  Negro's  handi- 
caps, his  needs,  his  immaturities.  But  I  propose  a  postive  rather  than 
a  negative  appraisal  of^  his  worth.  His  faults  are  patent;  his  elements 
of  strength  need  emphasis. 

The  Negro  is  aint  Asset  of  Loyalty. 

Loyal?  Of  course  the  American  Negro  is  loyal.  He  has  no  other 
thought  than  loyalty.  In  the  rising  tide  of  war,  despite  provocation 
and  the  subtle  temptations  of  a  wily  enemy,  German  propaganda  fell 
absolutely  flat  when  America  was  calling  for  enlistments.  Wl^at  a  day 
.followed  for  the  Negro!  How  whole  heartedly  he  entered  info  raising 
crops!  How  he  did  rejoice  in  cooperation  with  the  white  folks  in 
Red  Cross  work,  community  welfare,  "Thrift  savings"  and  "Liberty 
loans."  $7,000,000  among  the  Philadelphia  Negroes  alone  were  raised 
for  the  various  loans.  ,  Some  quotas  never  would  have  been  raised 
but  for  the  cooperation \  of  Negro  citizens.     And  the  armistice  signed, 
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how  great  was  the  set  back  when  at  many  points  North  and  South 
hatred  was  let  loose  in  the  attempts  of  bigoted  white  men  to  "teach  the 
Nigger  his  place"!  He  believed  that  simple  justice  demanded  different 
treatment  than  was  received.  He  longed,  he  yearned,  he  prayed  to  hear 
a  voice  from  the  White  House,  that  voice  that  had  urged  fairness  to 
small  nations,  urging  justice  toward  his  race  which  had  served  and 
suffered  with  all  other  Americans.  Did  he  turn  Bolshevistic?  Was 
there  not  cause?  Save  for  exceptional  individuals  here  and  there,  a  few 
small  scattered  groups  in  large  centers,  the  Negro  had  too  much  sense, 
and  was  too  loyal  to  think,  much  less  act  "red."  The  Negro  is  not 
planning  to  upset  America's  government  nor  America's  institutions. 
He  is  not  a  Bolshevist.    He  is  loyal.    He  is  an  American. 

The  Negro  Always  a  Patriot. 

The  Negro  has  always  been  an  asset  of  patriotism  in  time  of  war. 
The  United  States  has  had  no  war  in  which  he  did  not  play  his  part. 
The  first  martyr  in  the  Boston  massacre,  March  5,  1770,  was  of  mixed 
Negro  and  Indian  blood,  Crispus  Attucks.  The  Black  Legion  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah  on  October  9,  1779,  contributed  valuable  service  in 
covering  the  retreat,  repulsing  the  charge  of  the  British  and  in  saving 
the  American  and  French  army.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  thirty- 
five  Negroes  to  each  white  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They 
were  In  the  War  of  1812.  Commodore  Perry  referred  to  those  who 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  as  "absolutely  insensible  of  dan- 
ger." General  Andrew  Jackson  was  generous  in  his  praise  of  the 
Negro's  valor  in  the  armies  of  the  Southwest. 

There  were  161  regiments  and  178,975  Negro* soldiers  in  the  Union 
Army  of  the  Civil  War.  Confederate  enlistments  should  be  added  to 
the  reckoning.  Allegiance  to  his  master's  interests  is  quite  as  much  to 
be  reckoned  a  trait  of  patriotism  as  fighting  for  his  people's  freedom. 
The  distinguished  service  of  the  Tenth  Colored  Cavalry  coming  to  sup- 
port Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  Rough  Riders  in  ]he  first  battle  in  Cuba 
at  Las  Guasimas  should  never  be  forgotten.  EJi  Caney  and  San  Juan 
Hill  are  places  where  Negro  troops  took  distingiiished  part. 

Ah,  they  rallied  to  the  standard 

To  uphold  it  by  their  might 
None  were  stronger  in  the  labors, 

None  were  braver  in  the  fight. 

So  all  honor  and  all  glory 
To  those  noble  sons  of  Ham, 
/  The  gallent  colored  soldiers 

Who  fought  for  Uncle  Sam. 
\ 

With  such  a  background  what  would  be  the  record  of  the  World 

\War?    The  American  Negro's  physical  prowess, was  the  greatest  asset. 

In  all  wars  the  rank  and  file  of  the  soldiers  of  all  nations  and  colors 

I      \  .    - 
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have  more  v>fork,  i  plain  drudgery,  to  perform  than  actual  fighting.  In 
this  field  the  Negro  did  his  part  nobly.  He  was  even  enlisted  for  work 
quite  as  much  as  for  fighting.  "Thus  at  the  front,"  says  Frederic 
Palmer  in  "Our  Greatest  Battle,"  "the  colored  man  kept  open  the 
passageway  for  supplies  which  the  colored  man  had  unloaded  at  the 
ports.     He  was  truly  the  Hercules  of  physical  labor  for  us." 

"The  Song  of  Noah's  Crew"  suggests  one  kind  of  work  they  did. 

Down  in  the  vessel's  innards, 
I  'Midst  the  whirlin'  shafts  and  rods, 
The  "Black  Gang"  is  a  workin' 
|  In  "The  Garden  of  the  Gods," 
A  heavin'  coal  and  ashes, 

(Which  I'm  glad  their  job  ain't  mine; ) 
But  they  keep  this  boat  a  humpin' 
Through  the  heavin'  ocean's  brine. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war  no  troops  marched  more 
>roudly  nor  were  received  with  more  eclat  than  "Uncle  Sam's  Choco- 
late Soldiers,"  as  they  paraded  New  York's  "Avenue  of  the  Allies." 
Four  hundred  thousand  were  called  to  the  colors;  two  hundred  thou- 
sand went  overseas.  In  some  Southern  states  the  number  of  Negroes  in 
service  was  almost  equal  to  white  enrollments;  from  Mississippi  there 
were  more  Negroes  than  whites  in  the  army.  Des  Moines,  the  Platts- 
burg  of  the  race,  trained  more  than  a  thousand  Negro  officers.  For 
the  first  time  ki  our  national  history  it  has  been  proved  that,  despite 
some  failures,  Negro  officers  demonstrated  their  fitness  and  capacity 
to  command  men  of  their  own  race. 

Negro  combat  units  overseas,  whether  in  Flanders,  in  Champagne, 
in  the  Argonne  Forest,  in  the  Vosges,  on  the  Meuse,  or  before  Metz, 
lived  up  to  their  standards  of  bravery  attained  in  previous  struggles 
in  America.  The  fact  of  failure  of  one  Negro  regiment  in  a  line  of 
trenches  is  not  the  whole  case.  Others  than  Negroes  made  failures 
during  the  war  Negro  troops  with  sufficient  training  and  especially 
the  regiments  brigaded  with  French  regiments  have  unusual  records  of 
"courage,  endurance  and  aggressiveness"  to  their  credit.  In  the  records 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  it  is  written  that  colored  troops 
of  the  92nd  Division  were  "in  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  last  hour  of 
the  war,"  that  the  "old  15th  New  York"  was  farthest  east,  nearest  the 
Rhine,  and  that  after  the  armistice  were  first  of  all  Allied  troops  to 
reach  the  Rhine.  Fo1  r  Negro  regiments  (the  365th,  the  369th,  the  371st 
and  the  372nd)  won  the  signal  honor  of  being  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  as  regiments.  The  Buffaloes  returned  -with  credit  and  honor 
together  with  the  unusual  distinction  of  their  regimental  colors  deco- 
rated by  the  French  High  Command.  Colonel  Moss,  their  commander, 
a  native  Louisianan,  demonstrated  in  his  commanding  genius  what  a. 
white  leader  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  tone,  together  with  a  real 
sense  of  justice,  can  accomplish  as  a  leader  of  colored  men. 
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The  369th  regiment  (Old  New  York  National  Guard  with  additions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country)  rendered  conspicuous  combat  service. 
Colonel  Hay  ward  says  of  his  men: 

"They  were  brave,  clean  men,  my  Old  Fifteenth,  and  they  have  a 
record  no  regiment  in  any  way  can  claim.  They  always  fought  hard, 
and  they  confined  themselves  only  to  fighting  the  Germans.  In  four- 
teen months  there  were  only  six  cases  of  drunkenness.  We  went  into 
action  with  but  the  scantiest  training.  After  three  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion we  were  made  part  of  the  French  army,  and  went  into  the  trenches 
alongside  of  French  veterans  of  four  years'  experience,  and  we  held 
up  our  end.  But  our  regiment  paid  the  price,  too.  We  went  over  with 
fifty-six  officers  and  2,000  men,  and  we  returned  with  but  twenty  of  the 
original  officers  and  1,200  men,  but  none  of  my  boys  was  taken  prisoner, 
nor  did  we  yield  a  foot  or  an  inch  of  ground.  This  regiment  had  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  191  days  on  the  firing  line — a,  term  of  serv- 
ice five  days  longer  than  that  of  any  American  regiment: at  the  front." 

Who  knows  better  than  General  Pershing  the  worth i  of  Negro  sol- 
diers? He  had  tested  them  in  years  of  peace;  he  had  goi^e  into  Mexico 
with  them;  he  was  their  Generalissimo  overseas.  Of  them  he  says:  "I 
place  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  our 
colored  troops.  Their  work  is  splendid,  both  in  the  front  line  and  in 
the  service  of  supplies." 

Asset  as  a  Worker. 

In  numbers  alone  Negroes  constitute  one-seventh  of  the  working 
force  of  this  country.  The  "twenty  Negars"  of  1619  have  become 
thirteen  millions  in  three  hundred  years.  In  this  day  when  volume 
of  production  on  farm-lands  and  in  factories  means  so  much  the  strong- 
hands  and  sturdy  muscles  of  the  Negro  peoples  of  our  country  have 
superlative  values.  Literally  his  brawn  is  contributing  for  more  to  the 
solution  of  a  people  perplexed  by  the  problems  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
than  is  the  brawn  of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  His  honest 
labor  to  all  America,  yea,  to  the  world  is  a  pearl  of  great  price. 

In  1910  of  the  3,178,554  Negro  men  listed  in  the  census,  981,922  were 
farm  laborers  and  798,509  were  farmers.  In  other  words,  fifty-six  per 
cent  were  farmers,  a  meaningful  fact  in  a  day  of  America's  "back  to 
the  farm"  movement,  increasingly  significant  in  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram not  only  of  cotton  and  corn,  but  of  diversified  crops.  Add  to  the 
list  of  farmers  of  1910  those  employed  in  building  and  hand  trades, 
saw  and  planing  mills,  as  also  railway  firemen,  porters,  draymen, 
teamsters  and  coal  miner  operators  but  taking  no  account  of  Negro 
professional  men  and  we  have  71.2  per  cent  of  males  "engaged  in  such 
work  as  represents  the  very  foundation  of  American  industry."  And 
what  of  the  women?  Fifty-two  per  cent  were  farmerettes.  It  is  no 
new  thing  for  Negro  women  to  be  in  the  fields.     Twenty-eight  per  cent 
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more  were  cooks  and  washerwomen.  That  is,  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  woman  were  doing  some  of  the  "hardest  and  most  necessary 
work  in  our  home  and  industrial  life."  The  Negro  in  industry  is  one 
of  America's  greatest  assets. 

In  all  countries  the  man  who  tends  the  land  is  the  country's  glory 
and  safeguard.  Millet  has  painted  the  French  peasant  as  "The  Sower" 
and  the  "Gleaner."  That  artist  will  make  a  real  contribution  who 
paints  for  appreciative  Americans  the  Negro  cabin  in  a  cornfield  tended 
if  not  owned  by  the  Negro  farmer,  or  the  entire  Negro  family  in  the 
field  at  cotton  picking  time  or  a  Negro  artisan  among  the  whirling 
wheels  of  modern  industry.  Shaw's  Monument  on  Boston  Common  pro- 
claims the  heroism  of  the  Negro  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  Another 
Boston  statue  shows  Lincoln  with  his  great  arms  stretched  out  in 
freedom  giving  power  over  a  Negro  slave.  Some  southern  city  will 
portray  some  day  in  bronze  the  faithfulness  of  the  Negro  Slave  to  the 
Southerner's  home  and  estate  in  the  day  of  his  master's  absence  as  a 
Confederate  soldier.  I  propose  a  statue  to  the  Negro  artisan,  as  a 
fitting  though  belated  recognition  of  three  hundred  years  faithful  and 
increasing  services  to  American  life,  for  long  years  limi/  I  to  the 
South,  now  for  the  whole  country. 

His  Industrial  Success. 

Too  exclusively  the  Negro  has  been  thought  of  in  the  terms  of  the 
domestic  servant.  In  the  right  light  it  is  an  honorable  distinction.  At 
his  best  the  domestic  has  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Christian  Round  Table,  whose  motto  has  been:  "Whosoever  will  be 
great  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant."  He  has  often  shown  the 
real  spirit  and  heart  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House."  This  old-time 
relation  of  life  has  gradually  changed  since  the  days  of  Emancipation. 
Only  twenty-one  per  cent  of  all  Negoes  were  of  this  class  in  1910.  The 
movement  away  from  domestic  service  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
since  the  wartime  demands  in  industry  came  upon  us.  Even  before  the 
Great  War  Negro  laborers  were  multiplying  in  lumber  camps,  mines, 
iron  mills,  and  all  forms  of  industry  in  the  Sunny  South.  Increasingly 
also  they  were  coming  North  as  industrial  laborers.  Only  in  Southern 
cotton  mills  did  the  "poor  whites"  reign  supreme. 

The  coming  of  the  war  meant  accelerated  industry  and  a  new  day 
for  Negro  labor.  Negroes  were  needed  in  great  numbers  in  factories, 
mines,  munition  plants,  docks,  stockyards,  freight  yards  and  in  many 
other  places  not  previously  entered.  Negro  women  in  greatly  increased 
numbers  found  welcome  also  as  clerks,  factory  hands,  milliners, 
wrappers,  checkers.  Race  was  no  hindrance  when  economic  law  made 
demands.  A  new  day  for  the  colored  worker  had  dawned.  His  work 
was  a  success.  The  Department  of  Negro  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  a  careful  study  found  that  "with  here  and  there 
an  exception  the  Negro  workers  in  the  matter  of  turnover,  absenteeism, 
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wage  scales,  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, compared  favorably  with  the  white  workers  in  the?  same  plant 
on  the  same  work.  Here  is  substantial  answer  to  the  old  charge  of 
shiftlessness  and  laziness." 

As  a  skilled  workman  he  made  good.  Twenty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-seven  Negroes  were  employed  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  when  the  armistice  was  signed.  Of  this  r  umber  4,962 
were  skilled  workmen  and  19,685  were  unskilled.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  these  numbers  were  respectively  reduced  to  3,87"  and  10,203. 
In  the  case  of  the  skilled  workers  this  was  a  20.7  per  cent  reduction. 
Of  the  unskilled  48  per  cent  reduction.  These  facts  are  ,iltogether  to 
the  good  in  testing  the  success  of  the  Negro  skilled  laborer.  Other 
investigations  of  the  Department  of  Negro  Economics  in  various  in- 
dustrial plants  throughout  the  country  emphasize  the  same  truth.  The 
skilled  Negro  has  very  largely  retained  his  position  in  all  places  where 
he  has  gained  foothold  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Charles  Knight  made  the  record  as  a  riveter  in  the  war 
period,  having  driven  4,875  rivets  in  nine  hours  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Plant  at  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  and  that  Charles  H.  Jackson  is  the 
recent  inventor  of  an  armored  diving  suit,  to  be  used  as  a  device  for 
marine  salvage  and  permitting  a  descent  of  360  feet  beneath  the  water's 
surface. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  thriftless  Negro/  He  is  still  with  us 
in  sufficient  though  decreasing  numbers.  The  real  Negro  is  the  work- 
ing Negro.  When  new  industries  are  planned  and  new  developments 
projected  the  colored  man  is  included  in  the  reckoning.  He  is  on  the 
railroad  section  as  well  as  in  the  Pullman  car  and  diner.  We  find  him 
in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago,  the  automobile  industry  of  Detroit,  the 
rubber  works  of  Akron,  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and 
other  mid-western  cities.  The  Negro  was  the  determining  factor  in  the 
steel  strike  of  1919.  At  last,  all  too  tardily,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  has  admitted  him  to  membership  in  the  union.  His  number 
is  multiplying  among  the  longshoremen  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York.  He  digs  coal  in  the  mines  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Indiana,  and  Kansas.  Even  after  the  war  is  over  he  is  among  the 
shipbuilders  of  Portsmouth,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
and  Newport  News.  In  the  latter  place  5,500  skilled  Negro  laborers 
work  with  white  men  side  by  side.  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson,  native  of 
North  Carolina,  "the  most  human  shipbuilder  in  America,"  sounds  a 
real  warning:  "Don't  you  dare  come  down  from  the  North  to  this  yard 
and  tell  us  that  the  black  man  in  the  South  is  an  industrial  failure — 
you  who  only  use  him  as  an  elevator  boy  or  a  parlor-car  porter  or  a 
chauffeur  and  refuse  to  give  him  an  equal  industrial  opportunity  with 
white  labor."  Varied  industries  in  many  places  have  called  300,000  to 
500,000  from  cabins,  farms  and  plantations  of  the  Southland  for  work 
that  must  be  done — work  left  undone  unless  the  strong  hands  of 
Negroes  do  it. 
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A  Rising  Race. 

A  progressive  race,  rather  than  a  static  one,  is  a  national  asset.  In 
his  poem,  "Howard  at  Atlanta,"  Whittier  struck  the  note  which  has 
been  finely  resounding  in  Negro  life  in  all  the  years  since  "Linkum's 
Soldiers"  emancipated  a  race. 

And  he  said:  "Who  hears  can  never 

Fear  for  or  doubt  you; 
What  shall  I  tell  the  children 

Up  North  about  you?" 
Then  ran  round  a  whisper,  a  murmur, 

Some  answer  devising 
And  a  little  boy  stood  up;   "Massa, 

Tell  'em,  we're  rising." 

The  Negro  has  been  divinely  endowed  with  the  quality  of  quickly 
adjusting  himself  to  his  environment  "whether  to  the  tropical  malarial 
swamps  of  Africa  where  a  man  and  beast  are  sluggish,"  to  the  planta- 
tion life  of  slavery  in  the  South,  to  experiences  of  developing  freedom 
when  the  bonds  of  slavery  were  cast  aside,  or  to  the  larger  life  of 
economic  and  social  expansion  of  an  era  of  the  Great  War  and  succeed- 
ing reconstruction.  He  can  be  depended  upon  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
common  ideals  of  American  living.  What  the  Negro  becomes  in 
A-merica  vitally  depends  upon  what  America,  which  he  loves,  becomes 
and  the  way  in  which  the  best  of  American  life  gives  itself  in  assuring 
to  all  men  freedom  of  movement,  security  of  life  and  property,  common 
justice  and  the  square  deal. 

In  educational  scales  the  Negro  has  not  been  found  wanting.  He 
has  risen  remarkably.  He  has  been  significantly  American  in  banish- 
ing the  evil  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance.  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  writes  as  follows: 

"The  people  from  the  North,  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts, 
gave  money  in  large  quantities  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  Public  schools  also 
gradually  helping  illiteracy  was  brought  down  to  75  per  cent,  and  to 
60  per  cent,  and  to  45  per  cent,  and  it  stood  at  30  per  cent  in  1910. 
Only  about  25  per  cent  now  cannot  read  and  write,  and  of  these  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  20,  about  15  per  cent.  Nothing  like  it  ever  happened 
before  at  any  time  or  any  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  other 
race  ever  rose  from  "lliteracy  to  literacy  so  rapidly  as  the  colored 
people  of  the  Southern  States.  Already  there  is  less  illiteracy  than 
there  was  among  the  white  people  of  the  whole  United  States  when  they 
gained  their  freedom,  and  less  than  among  the  white  people  of  the 
Southern  States  only  fifteen  years  ago."  New  facts  coming  out  of  new 
experience  would  indicate  more  illiteracy  than  evidenced  by  this  state- 
ment. Yet  the  achievement  of  fifty  years  has  been  so  notable  that  the 
essential  truth  of  Commissioner  Claxton's  words  bears  unquestioned 
witness  to  real  Americanism. 
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Negro  Leaders. 

The  Negro  is  an  asset  to  essential  Americanism  in  the  leadership 
which  his  race  has  produced.  In  the  later  slavery  and  early  reconstruc- 
tion days  the  only  Negro  of  national  proportion  was  Frederick 
Douglass.  No  wonder  that  his  picture  along  with  that  of  Booker 
Washington  is  to  be  found  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Negro  cabins  and 
in  the  front  rooms  of  the  better  and  best  Negro  homes.  The  famous 
Atlanta  speech  of  the  Founder  of  Tuskegee  won  the  interest  and  allegi- 
ance of  the  South.  A  people  capable  of  producing  such  leaders  is  the 
richer  as  a  race,  vindicates  the  cause  of  education  and  possesses  living 
assets  for  all  American  life. 

But  these  two  are  not  the  only  leaders.  They  now  are  numerous  in 
all  walks  of  life,  both  North  and  South.  Herein  is  indicated  the 
soundness  of  the  American  emphasis  on  education.  The  education  of 
Negroes  has  produced  leaders,  all  kinds  of  education  have  tended  to 
this  result  for  all  kinds  of  leadership  were  needed.  .  In  a  critical  time 
of  storm  and  stress  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  finer  growths  have 
come  into  fruition,  a  steadying  dynamic  has  been  operating  through 
the  avenues  of  trained  men  and  women.  Whether  Booker  Washington 
was  right  or  Dubois  was  right  in  educational  emphasis  is  beside  the 
mark.  Both  were  right.  Certainly  the  times  have  shown  that  the 
greatest  danger  lay  in  ignorance,  the  greatest  security  in  training.  The 
same  kind  of  education  that  was  good  for  the  white  man  was  good  for 
the  Negro.  The  results  have  been  racial  self-respect,  racial  influence  in 
sanity  and  self-control,  racial  patience  and  forbearance,  real  achieve- 
ments of  Americanism.  Is  there  not  reason  and  right  for  Reverdy  C 
Ransom  to  proclaim  prophetically: 

"I  see,  now  near  at  hand,  the  opening  day  of  the  darker  races  of 
mankind  in  which  Americans  of  African  descent  stand  forth  among 
the  first  Americans." 

Progress  in  Business. 

The  Negro's  commercial  progress  has  been  remarkable.  Increasing 
numbers  of  his  race  have  shown  unshakable  evidence  of  that  soundest 
principle  of  American  business  success — thrift.  In  1866  the  Negroes 
of  the  country  North  and  South  owned  12,000  houses,  operated  20,000 
farms,  conducted  2,100  businesses,  and  had  $20,000,000  of  accumulated 
wealth.  Fifty  years  later  the  number  of  homes  owned  had  increased 
to  600,000,  one  out  of  every  four,  the  operated  farms  to  981,000,  the 
number  of  businesses  to  45,000,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  to  $1,110,- 
000,000.  In  1867  four  hundred  Negroes  were  engaged  in  about  forty 
lines  of  business;  in  1917  they  were  engaged  in  two  hundred  lines,  and 
had  $50,000,000  invested.  Today  there  are  seventy  or  more  safe  and 
sound  banks  in  the  hands  of  capable  Negro  financiers.  Already  mem- 
bers of  the  race  have  received  grants  for  a  thousand  patents.     In  1866 
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the  valuation  of  property  used  for  higher  education  was  $60,000;  in 
1916  it  was  $21,500,000.  For  the  same  dates  the  valuation  of  church 
property  increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $76,000,000.  Were  the  figures  for 
increase  along  all  lines  for  the  last  five  years  available  a  much  more 
marked  contrast  would  appear. 

Negro  Literature. 

A  Negro  literature  has  been  produced.  Dunbar  has  become  the 
Bobbie  Burns  of  a  race's  heart  throbs.  James  Weldon  Johnson  has 
made  addition  to  American  literature  in  his  "Fifty  Years  and  Other 
Poems."  Booker  Washington  has  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  work 
in  volumes  truly  biographical  and  American.  J.  W.  Holloway's  new 
volume  of  poems  adds  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Negro's  inner  life.  No 
one  can  get  away  from  the  passion  and  appeal  of  Dubois'  "Soul  of 
Black  Folks."  Nor  can  he  fail  in  appreciation  of  the  treatment  of  vital 
themes  and  of  the  literary  quality  of  "Darkwater,"  even  though  the 
extremes  in  statements  and  dramatic  setting  are  not  appealing.  Braith- 
waite,  literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  Isaac  Fisher  of  Fisk 
University,  Kelly  Miller  and  many  others  write  for  a  nation  as  well 
as  a  race.  Can  nobler  American  ideals  be  put  into  prose  or  poetry  than 
in  those  words  in  which  Kelly  Miller,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Howard  University,  pledges  the  Negro  youth  of  today: 

"I  will  never  bring  disgrace  upon  my  race  by  any  unworthy  deed 
or  dishonorable  act;  I  will  live  a  clean,  decent,  manly  life,  and  will 
ever  respect  and  defend  the  virtue  and  honor  of  womanhood.  I  will 
uphold  and  obey  the  just  laws  of  my  country  and  of  the  community  in 
which  I  live,  and  will  encourage  others  to  do  likewise;  I  will  not  allow 
prejudice,  injustice,  insult  or  outrage  to  cower  my  spirit  or  sour  my 
soul,  but  will  ever  preserve  the  inner  freedom  of  heart  and  conscience; 
I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  but  will  strive  to  over- 
come evil  with  good;  I  will  endeavor  to  develop  and  unceasingly  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  racial  duty  and  responsibility;  1  will  in  all  these 
ways  aim  to  uplift  my  race,  so  that,  to  everyone  bound  to  it  by  ties  of 
blood,  it  shall  become  a  bond  of  ennoblement,  and  not  a  byword  of 
reproach." 

The  Negro  Press. 

There  are  four  hundred  Negro  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the 
land.  This  influence,  largely  for  good,  is  being  multiplied.  Few  of 
these  publications  are  radical  in  appeal,  none  are  really  "red."  The 
following  from  a  western  paper  with  wide  circulation  in  the  South 
well  illustrates  the  loyal  constructive  quality  of  the  editorial  point  of 
view: 

"We  have  never  carried  the  red  flag.  We  have  never  thrown  a 
bomb  nor  wrecked  a  railroad.     We  have  never  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
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our  government  to  the  enemy.  We  have  never  joined  in  any;  Bolshe- 
vik movement,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  we  never  will;  When 
we  shoulder  a  gun  it  will  never  be  against  our  government.  Are  we 
then  asking  too  much  of  the  powers  that  be  to  throw  the  full  protection 
of  the  law  about  us,  and  give  us  a  man's  chance?" 

The  Negro  in  Art. 

The  week  following  Christmas,  1919,  the  new  Dunbar  Theater  on 
South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  was 
built  from  money  invested  by  colored  people  from  all  over  the  country, 
but  largely  of  Philadelphia.  Its  cost  was  $400,000.  Its  arrangements 
and  appointments  made  a  most  creditable  structure  from  architectural 
and  dramatic  points  of  view.  Its  manager  is  a  colored  man.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  of  theaters  located  in  all  the  large  northern  cities.  On  the 
evening  of  my  attendance  the  Lafayette  Players,  a  colored  troupe  pre- 
sented "Within  the  Law."  The  play  was  simple  and  wholesome.  The 
dramatic  action  was  good.  There  were  no  forced  attempts  at  scenic 
effect  nor  efforts  in  song  or  action  to  approach  the  suggestive  in  the 
name  of  art,  Greek  or  any  other.  The  moral  tone  was  positive.  The 
audience  entirely  colored  was  attentive,  appreciative,  enthusiastic.  Six 
or  eight  years  ago  no  colored  group  of  players  would  have  dared  to 
make  so  serious  an  attempt.  They  would  have  confined  themselves  to 
elocutionary  productions  or  plantation  melodies  if  in  serious  tone  or, 
if  in  lighter  vein,  to  the  ordinary  minstrel  performance. 

First  among  Negro  musicians  ranks  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor.  Those 
familiar  with  his  Hiawatha  production  as  well  as  "Atonement"  realize 
his  artistic  standing  among  eminent  composers.  Harry  T.  Burleigh, 
composer  and  singer,  whose  name  for  many  years  has  been  associated 
with  St.  George's  in  New  York  City,  thrills  and  inspires  all  classes  of 
men.  Roland  W.  Hayes  is  fast  becoming  a  great  tenor  of  his  race. 
During  the  past  season  he  has  been  singing  to  large  audiences  of  both 
races  throughout  the  country.  He  soon  goes  to  Africa  as  a  student  to 
uncover  new  facts  and  melodies  coming  up  through  Negro  life  from  its 
native  haunts  to  its  present  habitat.  Dett's  "Listen  to  the  Lambs"  and 
similar  compositions  have  helped  to  bring  freshly  to  a  world  audience 
the  old  "spiritual."  Will  Marion  Cook  with  his  orchestra  and  ac- 
companying singers  has  been  pleasing  English  audiences  during  the 
past  season. 

Turning  from  composers  and  singers  of  outstanding  reputation  to 
a  painter,  Henry  O.  Tanner's  work  is  of  such  quality  that  "The  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus"  hangs  in  the  Luxembourg  Galleries  of  Paris.  The 
director  of  the  gallery  pronounces  the  picture  "an  expression  of  exalted 
achievement."  "The  Betrayal,"  "The  Annunciation,"  "Christ  and  Nico- 
demus"  and  "The  Flight  into  Egypt"  are  to  be  found  in  various  Ameri- 
can Galleries.  Meta  Warrick  Fuller  of  Philadelphia,  a  sculptor,  in  her 
"Secret  Sorrow"  particularly  obtained  the  praise  of  Rodin  as  he  said: 
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¥ov  re  a  sculptor;  you  have  the  sense  of  form."  Without  the  work 
f  I,i  T>es  America  would  be  the  loser  in  masterpieces  of  art  and 
ter  ^nire. 

nn^  vTE  Qualities. 

1  'he  Negro's  emotional  endowment  is  a  national  asset.  With  him 
mot  ion  needs  balancing  by  rational  processes,  but  it  must  always  be 
em€  umbered  that  the  "sense  of  reality  roots  itself  in  feeling."  As 
'rofossor  Work  puts  it:  "The  Negro  is  not  so  different  from  other 
nen  in  his  thought  as  he  is  in  his  feelings.  In  thought,  he  is  generic; 
n  fe:eling  more  specific.  His  feelings  are  broader  and  deeper  than 
hose  of  other'men,  and  they  have  more  directive  influence  and  power 
>ver  him  than  other  men's  feelings  have  upon  them."  Hence  arises  the 
>reat  power  of  the  Negro  preacher  in  the  realms  of  justice  and  faith, 
ileal  preachers  are  contributors  to  the  inner  wealth  of  a  nation's  life. 
Many  so-called  Negro  preachers  have  been  ignorant  and  immoral,  but, 
when  true  to  their  calling  in  the  best  sense,  few  men  have  wielded 
greater  relative  influence  for  good  in  directing  action  than  those  who 
have  become  the  prophetic  voices  of  their  people's  better  life.  Crudely 
they  lave  often  spoken,  but  always  effectively.  With  a  better  education 
they  are  becoming  and  will  be  even  more  potent  in  mental  and  spiritual 
influei  3* 

Tlu  cVe#ro  is  optimistic.  He  dares  to  hope — is  there  any  higher 
form  c  Courage?  His  hopes  have  been  deferred — but  he  has  hoped  on. 
He  ha,alrunk  deeply  at  the  well  of  persistence,  as  the  melody  runs 
"Goin'  hold  out  to  the  end,  Let  trials  come  as  they  will  come," 
"Keepait\ching  along!    Jesus  will  come  by  and  by." 

His     timism  is  so  genuine  that  he  is  fundamentally  good  natured 
rather   tln  easy  going.     Who  dare  say  America  needs  not  that  tonic 
in  her  j.  *?    President  King  for  many  years  president  of  the  American 
Missioi    r  Association  whose  service  to  the  Christian  education  of  the 
Negro       most  noteworthy,  has  said:  "The  pure  Negro  seems  often  to 
have  ainnperamental  kindliness  of  disposition,  a  good-natured  readi- 
ness tc  rake  the  most  of  a  situation,  and  to  find  none  insufferable, 
that,  wu3  it  may  often  be  an  obstacle  to  advancement,  has  a  great  gift 
to  mak  ;o  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  life.     It  is  possible  to 
make  1?  quite  too  strenuous,  to  live  so  completely  in  the  future  as 
never  r'-ily  to  live  in  the  present, — to  take  no  enjoyment  in  life  as  it 
passes.  Vnd  this  is  the  certain  danger  of  the  American  rush.     The 
Negro's -ndency  has  in  it,  a  real  element  of  strength,  and  much  sug- 
gestion r  an  over-enterprising  people  that  has  become  frantic  in  its 
haste." 

The  jgro  even  enjoys  his  religion.     Would  an  aeroplane  visitor 

from  tlMJast  say  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  he  sees  the  lines  on  his 

face  wh  he  comes  from  his  place  of  Sabbath  worship?     Happiness 

)    to  the  I  to  is  not  a  by-product;    it  is  the  direct  result  of  his  faith- 
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a  +w  all  things  will  turn  out  ace 
Wit*  a  soul  which  is  assure^  ta  £^»*  in  His  Heaven" 
to  the  laws  of  right  rea, y  belteves  t  ^^  ^  ^ 

joy  in  believmg.     Clouds  may  s  pro[essor  Work  puts  it; 

only  incidents  m  the  «*  °f  ^"V,,.  „The  belieYer  can  smile  thr, 

Heaven"  and  "Golden  Slippers.  k  I 

Tfte  pojie^e  0/  «*  W«  »  »  -aUonal  a^  Has  ft 

three  hundred  years  of  the  *:^  ^  ^  cause? 

a  history  of  ^-^^^Jnt'    No  a  thousand  times,  no.    It 

fear  the  restraining  element      No  at  recalling  tos 

the  patience  of  the  slave,  not  ^^^  Tnomas  W.  Higg: 

experience  with  Negro  troops  m .the  Cn l  ^  capacltj 

wrote:   "I  often  ask  myself  why  it  J*s  ttt    '  land  in  a  pert 

daring  and  endurance  "^^^f^.  *„*  in  the  pe 

tome  of  insnrrection.     The  answe ^  ^  ^  haj 

temperament  of  the  race,  ™ ■  *«  '„    |  impatient  nasty  i 

patience  the  centuries  had  £°r™ea.  ltg  account  of  stock 

L,  the  country  of  ^"ChanSbt^ource?      With   miliif 

on   the   credit   side   this   m exhaust  b  e   r  wJs  he] 

people  multiplying,  wealth  -c^^ «*^  themselves  ex 

more   comp!ex  and  ^^"fth    land,  let  us  thank  God  al 

their  habitations  to  all  parts  01 

courage  for  this  fact  of  patience.  | 

PAe  yegro  nas  a  graving  wholesome  self-respect 
terms  of  good  sense.  conquering  gift  in  I 

Is  there  not  worthy  ^»".^i^Mll,  coloreJ 
terpretatlon  which  comes  to  us  from  Inez  A.  t, 
of  Madison,  Conn. 

Of  all  troubled  races  *  M^g^gi  -n^j 
has  the  most  inspiring  tronbh.     The  N  ^  ^  ages  o£  . 

naratlvely  fresh  in  his  problems,     ne  w        a  new  s 

from  that— for  instance,  of !  the  A rn  ^  cl 

and  of  Plenty,  and  m  ^^^f  ^Things  are  being  horn  tt 
Troubles.    To  be  sure;  to  be  sure.  tr0ubles  to 

and  there  is  no  birth  without  travail     wn  ^  ^ 

r- srmsr-  E^-orTf q 
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hty  crucible.  I?  yoTaren  twiU  .ThT'"5  a  new  race  in  His 
y  as  fast  as  your  loothpS  ff^^r^  £S  t0ddl6 
s  needs  are  great  just  now  Clear  t»,»  ,»,=  ,,  J  i?  n  carry  y°u- 
tie  mothers  of  the  race  hitch  their  waJn/ t  '"f6  m°re  wortny- 
daughters  of  the  race  forge  propeller  and  win  JL'V  "S?  the  SOnS 
star  ahead,  alone,  will  Bet  WU?; "StT  Z?a£"         WaS°nS' 

jV«W<*j»»  0/  Ifte'-irijw.  is  a  national  asset.    How  effectively  has 
n  Benjamin  Brawley,  of  Morehouse  College,  spoken  for  his  race 
■i/wor'th         T'  f06S  the  NeSr°  SiVe  Pr°mise  beca»«  of  his  eco'- 

nlraSs'otn  sonwoioes  he  arrve  the  fuliest  rights  <*  *»'— 

me  Dasis  ot  his  work  as  a  soldier;   he  brings  nothing  iOM  ^ 
jtkwuud  contribution  to  civilian  in  ImeHca     Hit "   a  Tact 
~m    imagination,  and  high  spiritual  fervor.     He  revels  to 
tV    fe„wtad-  ^  ™"ng  of  the  stars,  the  laughter  ofch  1 

f  ba  frrod'uc'erfrT  \™T^  aa  «*  »«*  orig'nalthat  t  e 
L,       P!°duced'    from  His  deep-toned  melodies  wails  a  note  of 

fc"?r    ,BUt  °Ver  a"  tte  d°Ubt  and  fear  though  wh"h 
.there  st.ll  rests  witb  the  great  heart  of  tbe  race  an  abiding  tru 

|     Around  us  everywhere  are  commercialism,  politi s    graft 
,tess,  selfishness,  cynicism.    We  need  faith  and  hi        !,  f 
\+-h  ^f  ,-/i     t  neeu  raun  ana  hope  and  love    a 

|th  of  idealism,  more  fervent  faith  in  the  unseen;  and  the  stone 
Uuilders  rejected  is  become  the  bead  of  the  corner     Already 
k  of  some  members  of  the  race  has  pointed  the  way  tt  grea" 
"rlo  o,7       0£tC°nsCious  art'-    but  above  even  art  soars  the 
h  °Vhe  «»nt    This  it  is  that  America  most  sadly  needs 
that  her  most  fiercely  persecuted  children  bring  to  her:" 

P0NSE. 

I  shall  be  the  answer  of  thoughtful,  sober,  Christian  Ameri 

believe  in  the  "square  deal"?    Shall  it  be  anything  Lttta" 

Mum  for  the  Negro's  life  and  property,  economic  iustL  i„ 

aual  opportunities  for  labor  with  all  others  along  wUhequU-" 

id  ofTi6;::  I0U  d'  th6  SanCtUy  °f  WS  h0me'  the  girlhood  ana 
W  of  his  race,  adequate  facilities  for  recreation,  wholesome 

'  adTquate  eedtainfment,'    ^    ^^   -commit T 
adequate  educational  facilities  to  be  furnished  by  state  and 

Ca^l^T  ^  r  USe  °f  the  fra-"Seyas  for  all 
uautfes'  Forth  T  ^  "^  than  a  maa's  chaa<*  *>r 
nd  shall  i  L  It  T  0t  tte  ChrlStian  Church  thr™^ 
he  and"' he   ""In6  fPPliCation  °f  «"  P^ciples  of  the 

le  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?    For  colored  and  white 
everywhere  the  standard  is,  "Thou  sha.t  love  thy  neighbor 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  AS  EXPRESSEEfer 

HIS  MUSIC. 


!¥ 
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The  story  of  Negro  music  is  one  full  of  challenge,  and  is  jy 
around  adventure,  daring,  courage,  faith,  patience,  hope  *°"°|>» 
opt  mism.  It  represents  the  expressed  hope  of  a  people  who  f  and 
desperate  odds,  who  braved  the  hardships  of  slavery,  and  who?  ced 
p  Hod  of  their'  own  life  when  all  was  dark  and  ^/^fe 
their  own  songs  to  work  out  their  destiny  and  carved  their  way  ty  Jg» 

"The6*  the  Negro  came  to  this  country  on  a  little  Dutch  vemiQ 
1619,  landing  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  a  strange  country,  the  only J^  f 
hat  he  brought  with  him  was  his  songs,  and  with  these  songs ,  hU^  J 
the  long  stretch  of  slavery,  covering  a  period  of  250  years,  with  , 
age  unequaled  in  the  story  of  races.  With  his  songs  he  made 
his  sorrow,  his  hopes,  his  aspiration,  his  patience,  and  sang  , 
freedom  to  come.    He  came  to  a  country  to  find  his  way  among  i  • 

people  and  strange  customs,  but  he  knew  by  his  songs  he ^  coul L* 
his  character  and  soul,  and  that  it  would  not  be  ^S^tt  • 

would  see  this  soul  and  accord  to  him  a  place  among  the  races  |    r  ^ 

it  i.« 
To  Save  This  Music.  rb 

If  the  Negro  did  not  have  the  gift  of  song  he  would  »»™JfHw 
place  in  the  struggle,  he  would  have  become  extinct  and  ceased    ^ 
sociological  value.    In  my  lectures  on  the  story  of  this  music ,    w„  t 
emphasize  this  music  as  best  representing  the  major  note  in  'Mtorot/ 
Ue    and  how  upon  it  he  must  rely  for  further  developmeni)ag  e» 
economic,  moral  and  spiritual  realm.    I  feel  that  upon  the ,7.^; 
ration  of  Negroes  depends  the  responsibility  of  saving  this  mffnh 
mXasizing  °the  fact  that  it  is  a  priceless  h^wJJ 
treasured.     It  was  this  fact  that  led  me  to  make  deep  rese.    pay. 
reference  to    the  study  of  Negro  music,  so  as  to  properly  m    ,,  ai]. 
in  order  that  the  proper  gauge  of  the  Negro's  hope  may  be  s|  md  j 
Professor  John  Wesley  Work,  a  Negro  educator  and  mm.jod  c 
ma„y  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Fisk  University,  mtwr.tf 
^The  Folksongs  of  the  Afro-American  or  The  American  Ne^  rv 

sell 
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of  his  many  years  of  research,  throughout  the  South,  studying  the 
songs  of  the  Negro.  He  tells  how  they  are  collected,  how  in  the  camp 
meetings  they  arouse  the  expressed  religious  fervor,  and  how  the  atti- 
tude toward  this  music  has  changed  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Noted  Negro  musicians  like  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  soloist  of  St.  George's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Nathaniel 
Dett,  Carl  Diton,  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  Mrs.  Harriett  Gibbs  Marshall, 
the  first  colored  woman  to  graduate  from  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Clarence  Cameron  White,  and  the  late  Coleridge  Taylor,  all 
recognize  its  value,  and  each  of  them  has  brought  to  it  valuable  con- 
tributions. 

Their  Sociological  Value. 

Another  thing  that  has  done  much  to  save  Negro  music,  as  offered 
in  these  songs,  has  been  the  attitude  toward  them  of  the  Negro  leaders. 
These  leaders  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  these  songs, 
and  have  kept  before  the  younger  generation  of  Negroes  their  sacred 
duty  in  helping  to  save  them.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  Negro  thinkers,  in  his  book  on  "The  Souls  of  Black  Folk,"  de- 
voted a  chapter  to  "Songs  of  Our  Fathers,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
sociological  value  of  this  music.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  the  principal  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  while  he  was  at  Hampton  Institute,  urged  the  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  these  plantation  songs  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  the  students.  Dr.  Moton,  in  an  article  contributed 
some  time  ago  to  The  Southern  Workman,  tells  of  the  impression  that 
was  made  upon  him  when  he  first  heard  these  songs,  and  how  it  was  at 
Hampton  that  he  grew  to  admire  their  strength  and  beauty. 

Will  Marion  Cooke,  another  Negro  musician,  refers  to  Hampton  as 
a  good  center  for  the  development  of  this  music.  The  late  Booker  T. 
Washington,  while  at  Tuskegee,  drilled  into  the  students  the  respect 
they  should  have  for  their  music. 

Negro  music  expresses  itself  in  Negro  folksongs,  and  Negro  folk- 
songs are  called  such  because  they  are  peculiar  to  Negro  folks.  If  the 
numerous  songs  that  were  sung  by  the  Negro  during  slavery  had  been 
built  up  from  songs  of  other  peoples,  they  would  not  have  been  Negro 
folksongs.  That  is  the  reason  why  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home"  and  "Suwanee  River"  are  not  Negro  folksongs,  because  they 
were  written  by  a  white  man,  Stephen  C.  Foster,  although  built  around 
a  Negro  theme. 

This  point  is  one  that  should  be  borne  in  mindf  because  it  is  the 
common  impression  that  the  songs  of  Foster  are  Negro  music.  There 
are  many  notable  characteristics  of  these  songs;  among  some  of  them 
are  their  direct  reference  to  the  Scripture  and  to  their  wonderful 
strength  of  reserve  and  resignation. 
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Why  They  Knew  the  Bible. 

Concerning  the  first,  one  would  stop  to  think  why  is  it  that  a  people 
during  slavery,  who  could  not  read,  had  such  a  remarkable  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Bible 
was  the  only  book  that  was  read  to  the  slaves,  and  while  this  was  being 
done  a  remarkable  knowledge  of*  the  Book  was  acquired,  upon  which 
was  based  most  of  the  melodies  of  the  Negro.  This  fact  is  strongly 
recognized  in  such  songs  as  "I  Want  to  Be  Ready  to  Walk  in  Jerusalem 
Just  Like  John,"  "Go  Down,  Moses,"  "Roll,  Jordan,  Roll"  and  "My 
Lord  Delivered  Daniel." 

Concerning  their  strength  of  reserve  and  resignation,  out  of  the  500 
or  more  of  these  songs  that  have  been  collected  not  one  of  them  shows 
resentment  or  breathes  revenge.  This  is  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  Negro  race.  Speaking  of  this  trait  of  Negro  music,  Professor  Work 
says:  "Another  characteristic  of  the  Negro  song  is,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  that  it  has  no  expression  for  bitterness,  hatred  or  revenge.  If 
these  songs  taught  no  other  truth  save  that,  they  would  be  invaluable. 
That  a  race  which  had  suffered  and  toiled  as  the  Negro  has  could  posi- 
tively love  is  strong  evidence  that  it  possesses  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  great  in  life,  and  that  it  must  have  had  experience  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christianity.  One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  of  the  hymns 
of  heaven." 

Best  Show  Negro  Character. 

The  character,  therefore,  of  the  Negro  is  best  expressed  in  music. 
But  it  is  in  the  music  as  expressed  in  the  Negro  folksongs  that  this 
character  is  best  shown.  Although  these  songs  were  sung  for  many 
generations  on  the  plantations  throughout  the  South,  their  charm, 
beauty  and  strength  of  character  were  not  recognized  until  1871,  when 
Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  first  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Negro,  sent  out  a  consecrated  group  of  young 
colored  men  and  women  properly  to  introduce  these  songs  and  leave  it 
to  the  world  to  place  its  proper  value  upon  them.  It  was  an  epoch- 
making  tour,  that  of  these  Fisk  Singers,  because  they  were  going  on  a 
tour  the  outcome  of  which  they  did  not  know.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  trained  singers  were  going  out  to  introduce  to  the  public  the  music 
of  their  race,  and  .they  were  willing  to  let  the  American  public  be  the 
judge. 

So  on  October  6,  1871,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  George 
White,  the  Fisk  Singers  began  their  tour.  Their  first  stop  was  in 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  the  Councils  of  Congregational  Churches  were  in 
session.  The  leaders  of  the  church  were  there  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  singers  could  get  an  opportunity  their  fame  would 
be  carried  over  the  country.  On  the  day  that  the  singers  arrived,  states 
Professor  Work,  everything  had  gone  wrong  at  the  convention. 
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Objection  to  Their  Singing. 

Permission  was  asked  for  the  singers  to  sing,  but  the  request  was 
waved  aside,  but  while  the  convention  was  debating  the  fact  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  heard  they  had  stolen  around  to  the 
gallery  without  anyone  seeing  them. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  floated  over  that  large  convention  hall  the  soft 
strains  of  "Steal  Away  to  Jesus."  A  hush  fell  over  the  audience  as  the 
strains  of  that  song  floated  over  the  hall. 

There  were  pathos,  harmony,  sympathy  in  the  song,  because  these 
were  trained  singers,  and  they  made  that  vast  audience,  some  of  which 
represented  New  England  culture,  actually  see  the  slaves  stealing  away 
to  Jesus.  The  singers  stopped,  the  convention  cried  for  more,  and  from 
that  moment  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  doubted  the  place  that 
these  songs  have  in  American  life.  Professor  George  White,  a  Northern 
white  man  who  had  gone  down  to  teach  in  the  South,  and  himself  a 
musician,  had  faith  in  this  music,  and  when  he  saw  this  music  receiv- 
ing such  a  reception  at  its  initial  bow,  his  faith  redoubled. 

Invited  to  New  York. 

Fortunately  for  the  Fisk  Singers,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  noted 
preacher,  then  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  was  visiting  that  convention,  and 
after  he  had  heard  the  jubilee  singers  he  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
vention and  invited  them  to  come  to  his  church  in  Brooklyn.  The 
singers  started  for  the  North  with  fear  and  trembling,  because  on  what- 
ever the  New  York  critics  said  would  depend  the  future  of  the  songs. 
But  the  singers  came,  and  came  with  faith  in  their  music.  Their  com- 
ing had  been  widely  heralded,  and  a  capacity  audience  greeted  their 
first  appearance  in  this  section. 

Professor  White  wanted  to  know  what  the  New  York  newspapers 
had  to  say  about  the  singers  the  next  day,  and  when  he  looked  for  the 
comment,  instead  of  ridicule  there  was  praise,  heralding  the  singers  as 
a  splendidly  trained  group  of  singers,  who  were  bringing  to  America 
its  own  original  music.  They  were  praised  for  their  fine  interpretation, 
their  technique,  and  for  their  deportment  as  well.  The  colored  singers 
had  won,  and  the  success  of  their  tour  was  assured. 

After  touring  throughout  America  the  Fisk  Singers  traveled 
throughout  England  and  Europe,  touching  the  heart  of  peasant  and 
nobility  with  these  American  melodies.  They  sang  before  the  King  and 
Queen  and  brought  to  them  in  this  music  the  story  of  the  struggles  of 
the  American  Negro.  While  the  singers  were  in  England,  Dwight 
Moody  was  holding  religious  services  in  London,  and  he  frequently 
used  them  to  aid  him  in  his  services. 

Queen  Victoria  Wept. 

Professor  Work  vividly  describes  the  tour  of  the  singers  in  these 
words:  "From  1871  to  1878  that  company  enjoyed  one  continuous  ova- 
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tion.  New  England  crowded  her  largest  building  and  paid  liberally  to 
bear  them  sing.  Mr.  Wbite  began  to  send  back  to  Professor  Spence 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  add  to  that  one  lonely  dollar,  to  keep  from  hav- 
ing an  empty  treasury." 

Professor  Work  tells  how  Queen  Victoria  wept  before  the  songs  of 
this  band  of  singers  from  the  South,  and  the  reception  they  received 
from  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other  eminent  men  and  women  of  England. 
They  traveled  with  equal  success  in  Germany  and  France.  For  eight 
years  these  singers  toured  the  world,  touching  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  people  as  they  never  were  touched  before,  until,  when  they 
returned  to  Fisk  University,  they  laid  at  the  doors  of  their  alma  mater 
$150,000,  which  went  toward  the  erection  of  Jubilee  Hall,  a  building 
that  stands  on  the  campus  of  that  University  dedicated  to  Negro  music. 

Jubilee  Hall  stands  on  the  place  where  once  a  slave  pen  stood,  and 
has  inspired  generations  of  students  who  have  passed  through  that 
institution.  That  a  company  of  singers  could  raise  such  an  amount  of 
money  augurs  for  the  beauty  and  charm  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
music.  The  tour  of  the  original  singers  was  followed  by  other  groups 
of  young  men  and  women,  and  even  today  the  Fisk  Singers  still  travel 
the  country,  singing  the  songs  of  the  American  Negro. 

Fisk  University  Leads. 

Fisk  University  stands  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  this  music,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  America.  Other  institutions  like  Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee,  Atlanta  University,  Calhoun  Institute,  and  others 
throughout  the  South,  are  teaching  the  students' the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  music.  Hampton  Institute  stands  next  to  Fisk  University  in  its 
preservation.  Professor  Work  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  is  rich  in  folklore  appreciation,  and  that  the  colored 
people  of  the  state  take  particular  pride  in  saving  this  music.  The 
Hampton  Singers  have  done  much  to  carry  the  power  of  this  music  to 
the  world.  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  the  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  was  the  commandant  at  Hampton  Institute, 
did  much  to  get  before  the  students  of  that  institute  the  correct  attitude 
toward  these  songs.  Even  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  love  these  songs.  This  change  as  it  affects  the  public 
schools  has  come  about  within  the  past  decade;  it  was  not  so  when  I 
was  attending  the  public  schools  in  South  Carolina.  The  whole  attitude 
toward  this  music  has  changed,  and  the  country  no  longer  looks  upon  it 
as  something  to  be  despised,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  something  to  be 
revered. 

Tributes  From  White  Critics. 

Prominent  white  musicians  have  joined  in  paying  tribute  to  Negro 
music,  as  expressed  in  these  melodies,  and  some  idea  of  how  they  are 
regarded  may  be  seen  from  the  reception  they  get  from  an  American 
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audience  when  they  are  offered  by  white  musicians.  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heink  always  includes  in  her  repertoire  several  of  the  colored  folk- 
songs, which  receive  the  same  reception  as  the  other  numbers  on  the 
program.  The  annual  recital  of  Kitty  Cheatham,  in  which  the  entire 
program  is  made  up  of  Negro  music,  is  looked  forward  to  with  delight 
by  music  lovers  of  this  city.  Walter  Damrosch,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  music  in  America,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  South- 
ern Workman,  says  the  following  of  Negro  music:  "But  if  proof  posi- 
tive of  a  soul  of  the  Negro  people  should  be  demanded  it  can  be  given, 
for  they  have  brought  over  from  Africa  and  developed  in  this  country, 
even  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  slavery,  a  music  so  wonderful, 
so  beautiful,  and  yet  so  strange,  that,  like  the  gypsy  music  of  Hungary, 
it  is  at  once  the  admiration  and  despair  of  educated  musicians  of  our 
race." 

Mr.  Krehbiel's  Tribute. 

Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  of  The  New  York  Tribune,  has  given  the  results 
of  his  study  of  the  subject  in  a  remarkable  book  on  "The  Folksongs  of 
the  American  Negro."  It  is  an  impartial  tribute  to  the  music  of  the 
Negro,  and  shows  the  fairness  of  the  American  people  in  allowing  to  the 
Negro  a  just  contribution  to  American  art.  Wherever  this  music  is 
heard,  one  should  think  of  the  days  in  the  Negro's  life  when  he  relied 
upon  these  songs  for  comfort  and  strength,  and  how  they  were  the 
only  vehicles  upon  which  he  could  rely  to  carry  his  message  to  a 
hostile  world. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  attitude  that  is  being  taken  toward  this 
music,  and  I  believe  that  through  these  songs  many  of  the  problems 
could  be  adjusted.  The  music  is  bound  to  become  more  the  concern 
of  the  public,  as  the  community  song  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  music 
to  every  community  is  being  stressed. 

Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  this  music  is  that  after  300  years  it 
still  lives,  gaining  more  in  favor  and  earning  the  commendation  of  all 
classes  and  universally  acclaimed  as  the  original  American  music. — 
Cleveland  G.  Allen  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  September  19,  1920. 


ROLAND  HAYES  WINS  PLAUDITS  IN  LONDON 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  that  Roland  Hayes  is  meeting  with 
such  marked  success  in  his  cencerts  abroad.  Of  his  appearance  at 
Aeolian  Hall,  London,  one  of  the  papers  said,  under  the  caption,  "A 
Negro  Tenor": 

"There  were  two  things  connected  with  the  recital  of  Mr.  Roland 
Hayes,  the  Negro  tenor  from  the  United  States,  in  Aeolian  Hall  yester- 
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day  afternoon  that  stood  out  with  especial  sharpness.  Of  these  one 
was  the  particular  neatness  and  finish  of  the  accompanying  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Brown,  who  reminded  one  of  Coleridge-Taylor,  and  the  other 
the  delight  caused  by  Mr.  Hayes  with  the  group  of  Negro  spirituals, 
with  which  he  brought  his  recital  to  an  end.  Long  before  he  sung 
'Adelaida,'  'Le  Reve,'  from  'Manon,'  Dunparc's  'L'Invitation  au  Voyage,' 
and  a  lot  of  conventional  ballads  with  more  or  less  success,  and  in  a 
voice  that  was  often  very  pleasant  to  hear  when  it  was  not  forced 
(especially  was  this,  the  case  in  the  'Manon'  extract).  But  he  capti- 
vated all  by  his  singing  of  a  group  of  spirituals— songs  that  can  never 
rightly  be  sung  by  any  but  Negroes  to  the  manner  born.  True,  those 
that  he  sang  were  offered  with  a  very  sophisticated,  but  none  the  less 
effective  pianoforte  arrangement,  but  they  were  extremely  well  done. 
It  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  our  audience  persist  in  treating  these 
lovely  things  as  comic  songs.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hayes  will  add  more  of 
them  to  his  next  program,  for  this  is  music  we  cannot  make  for  our- 
selves." 

Equally  as  complimentary  was  the  comment  of  another  London 
paper  which  spoke  as  follows: 

"An  interested  audience  listened  at  Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
to  Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  a  coloured  singer,  and  quickly  found  him  de- 
serving of  respectful  attention.  He  has  a  tenor  voice  capable  of  sweet 
or  ringing  quality  throughout  a  useful  range,  and  he  has  been  at  pains 
to  acquire  all  the  elements  of  highly-cultured  'vocalism.'  He  delivered 
Puccini's  'Che  gelida  manina' — in  Italian — and  Beethoven's  'Adelaide' 
with  extreme  refinement,  and  set  an  example  which  many  English 
singers  would  do  well  to  copy  by  combining  clear  diction  with  un- 
broken phrasing.  He  needs,  however,  to  guard  against  over-cultivation 
of  style  at  the  expense  of  naturalness  and  open-tone  production.  His 
program  included  songs  in  French  and  Negro  spirituals.  Accompani- 
ments were  played  by  Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Brown." 

Comments  like  these  from  such  papers  as  The  Daily  Telegraph  and 
The  Morning  Post  speak  well  for  the  success  which  Mr.  Hayes  is  find- 
ing on  the  other  side.  Nor  will  it  lessen  the  interest  of  his  friends 
to  read  this  beautiful  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  has  sent  to  former 
President  Merrill : 

"I  am  quite  well  and  happy  that  I  could  come  here,  for  it  will  mean 
worlds  to  me — and,  I  hope,  my  people — in  the  future.  I  see  life  and 
the  possibilities  of  my  people  now  as  I  have  never  before  seen  them, 
and  I  am  filled  to  the  brim  with  encouragement  and  determination. 
I  believe  my  good  Master  will  spare  me  to  use  the  talents  with  which 
He  has  endowed  me  to  the  purpose  which  I  have  espoused,  which  I 
believe  to  be  His  own." 
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A  FRIEND  TO  MAN. 


There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 

In  the  place  of  their  self-content; 
There  are  souls  like  stars  that  dwell  apart 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  a  path 

Where  highways  never  ran; 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by — 
The  men  that  are  good,  the  men  that  are  bad — 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road — 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life-- 
The  men  that  press  on  with  the  ardor  of  hope 

And  the  men  that  are  faint  with  the  strife; 
And  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  and  their  tears — 

Both  part  of  an  Infinite  plan — 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by. 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish;  so  am  I — - 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 
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III  CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

BRASS  QUARTET  ON  LIVINGSTONE  HALL. 

One  of  the  newest  innovations  at  Fisk  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  presence  of  the  University  Band.  The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Paul  Lau- 
benstein,  requested  the  Bandmaster  to  provide  a  brass  quartet  to  play 
a  few  selections  of  sacred  and  familiar  music  every  Sunday  morning 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  University  buildings.  The  music  is  begun 
from  six  to  eight  minutes  before  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell  for 
Church  service  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel — 10:30  o'clock,  and  is  timed 
to  conclude  just  as  the  bell  begins  to  ring.  Livingstone  Hall  has  been 
selected  for  the  playing  of  the  music.  The  first  Sunday,  the  playing 
of  "Holy  Ghost  with  Light  Divine",  brought  a  number  of  persons  to 
their  doors  in  wonder  and  surprise;  but  on  the  second  Sabbath,  when 
the  strains  of  "Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot  Me"  began  floating  from  the  roof, 
crowds  quickly  assembled  on  streets  within  a  radius  of  five  and  six 
blocks  away,  and  stood  in  quietness  until  the  last  note  of  "Safe  in  the 
Arms  of  Jesus"  died  away. 

The  impression  given  by  the  playing  of  these  hymns  has  been  such 
as  to  move  Dr.  McKenzie  to  make,  twice,  public  expression  of  his 
pleasure  in  the  service. 

Although  the  Band,  the  Bandmaster,  and  the  young  men  composing 
the  Quartet  do  not  pretend  that  the  playing  of  the  music  is  anywhere 
near  perfection,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  music  is  enjoyed  both  by 
the  University  group  and  the  community.  The  Quartet  is  ccmpcssd  of: 
Herbert  Henegan,  cornet;  J.  O.  Smith,  alto;  Chas.  Ransom,  tenor; 
Gaston  Cook;  bass. 


FISK  OPENS  WITH  BRIGHT  PROSPECTS. 

Fisk  was  formally  opened  on  Tuesday  morning,  September  28,  with 
the  raising  of  the  flag  on  Central  Campus.  For  the  first  time  the  stu- 
dents marched  to  the  McMurdy  Flagpole  to  the  music  of  a  band — the 
University  Band.  Promptly  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell  at  9:55,  the  drums 
began  their  snappy  beating  and  the  girls,  in  charge  of  their  physical 
director,  Miss  Doane;  and  the  boys  with  their  physical  instructor,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  moved  at  once  from  Jubilee  and  Livingstone  campus,  re- 
spectively. 

At  ten  o'clock  President  McKenzie  was  calling  on  our  own  graduate, 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Ellington,  to  offer  the  usual  prayer.  Immediately  after 
the  prayer  the  flag  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  Flagpole  by  Professor 
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Caruthers,  while  the  Band  played  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  the 
audience  standing  with  bared  heads  the  while.  This  playing  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  a  Band  was  also  a  "first"  occasion.  Dr. 
McKenzie  next  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Flag  Day  Address 
delivered  in  1914  by  the  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane,  then  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  employees  of  the  Department,  had 
occasioned  so  much  favorable  comment  that  the  address  has  been 
widely  reproduced  and  repeated.  Secretary  Lane,  the  President  said, 
has,  since  that  time,  become  a  member  of  Fisk's  board  of  trustees;  and 
although  he  could  not  be  present,  extracts  from  his  famous  Flag 
Address  would  be  given  by  Miss  Ethel  Mebane,  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Miss  Mebane  gave  this  very  effectively. 

The  flag  address  was  given  by  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier,  also  trustee  of 
Fisk.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  making  of  the  flag,  pointed  out  its 
significance  as  the  ensign  of  all  the  people,  dwelt  with  pride  on  the 
Negro's  loyalty  to  it,  and  commended  it  to  all  as  a  flag  to  be  upheld 
and  loved.  At  the  close  of  the  address  the  students  went  immediately 
to  Livingstone  Chapel,  the  Band  leading  with  music,  for  the  first  chapel 
exercise  of  the  year. 

Worthy  Goal  foe  Fisk. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  morning  was  President  McKenzie's 
definition  of  the  standards  for  which  Fisk  stands,  and  his  determina- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  faculty  and  students,  to  bring  the  University  to 
those  standards,  however  difficult  the  task.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
American  college  is  applying  so  rigidly  as  Fisk  is  doing  her  standards 
of  scholarship  and  conduct.  Every  six  weeks  the  student  group  is 
sifted;  and  those  incapable  of  going  on  are  kindly  asked  quietly  to 
withdraw.  Those  not  doing  satisfactory  work  because  of  mal-adjusted 
schedules  are  either  required  to  drop  some  of  their  work  or  are  placed 
in  lower  classes.  Similarly,  students  who  find  it  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  regulations  so  that  the  work  of  discipline  may  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  whose  conduct  is  such  as  to  demoralize 
the  work  of  others  are,  after  proper  warning,  asked  to  withdraw. 
Persons  habitually  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  are  urged  to  study  in 
schools  where  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  is  pos- 
sible for  student  and  school.  Dr.  McKenzie  discussed  these  things  in 
detail,  and  said  that  the  goal  set  for  Fish  is  to  make  its  diploma  rank 
with  that  of  the  very  best  university  in  America;  that  to  do  this  certain 
policies  must  be  followed,  and  that  the  goal  cannot  be  set  if  any  con- 
siderable time  is  spent  in  debating  the  policies.  He  thought  it  was 
fair  for  no  persons  to  remain  here  who  were  unhappy  under  the  regu- 
lations set  up  to  accomplish  this  worth-while  result  in  education.  If, 
he  said,  any  unhappy  persons  would  quietly  withdraw  they  might  be 
happy  in  a  school  of  less  rigid  standards,  and  Fisk  would  be  permitted 
to  make  a  fair  trial  of  its  own  policies. 
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Students  Asked  to  Give  Advance  Notice. 

Quite  a  stir,  both  of  amusement  and  deep  interest,  was  caused  when 
he  said:  "In  almost  every  case  where  a  student's  work  or  conduct  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  we  ask  him  or  her  to  drop  out,  either  the  student 
or  his  parent  complains  that  they  have  not  had  any  advance  notice  of 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions.  We  want  to  he  perfectly  fair,  and,  so,  1 
am  suggesting  that  it  may  be  well  to  write  home  and  give  notice  that 
you  may  be  sent  home  at  the  close  of  six  weeks  for  unsatisfactory  work 
or  conduct,  and  therefore  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  be  expecting  you." 

Pjsk  Breaks  Her  Attendance  Record. 

And,  yet,  despite  the  "sifting"  process,  Fisk  is  overcrowded,  and 
has  been  compelled  to  turn  away  hundreds  of  students  this  year.  In- 
deed, the  record  of  the  initial  enrollment  in  the  college  and  later,  the 
whole  school  is  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  fol- 
lowing comparisons  between  the  years  1920-1921  and  1919-1920  illus- 
trate the  situation: 

Enrollment  on  First  Day. 
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This  table  does  not  express  the  sharp  advantage  which  the  present 
enrollment  has  over  last  year,  but  is  given  to  indicate  the  difference 
of  the  opening  days  of  the  two  years. 


Fisk  observed  Fire  Prevention  Day — October  9 — on  Friday  morn- 
ing, the  eighth,  at  the  Chapel  service.  Dr.  McKenzie  presided.  The 
proclamation  of  Governor  Roberts,  calling  on  good  citizens  to  observe 
the  day  was  read  by  Mr.  Fisher.  The  feature  of  the  exercise  was  the 
fire  prevention  address  which  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Elling- 
ton. Dr.  Ellington  was  in  particularly  good  form,  and  his  address 
was  carefully  listened  to,  and  was  given  hearty  applause  at  its  close. 
Dr.  McKenzie  closed  the  service  by  a  brief  talk.  He  asked  the  Uni- 
versity to  join  him  in  adopting  for  a  motto,  in  case  of  a  fire,  the 
simple  direction:  "Think  twice  and  act  once." 
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BAND   CONCERT. 

Friday  evening,  December  17,  the  Band  will  give  a  concert 
at  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  uniforms  for  its  members.  It  is  desired  that  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  equipment  and  performance,  the  Band 
shall  well  and  truly  represent  the  University;  hence  the  desire 
for  uniforms. 


After  an  absence  of  one  year,  Miss  Katherine  Mather  Marvin  has 
returned  to  Fisk  to  resume  her  old  position  as  librarian.  The  older 
workers  and  students  here  who  knew  Miss  Marvin  were  glad  to  see 
her  here  again,  and  they  showed  it  when  she  was  asked  to  stand  up 
in  the  Chapel.  She  was  given  a  decided  ovation,  although  she  would 
not  make  a  speech. 

♦$♦     ♦§♦     ♦<£♦ 

His  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  our  instructor  in 
Manual  Training,  Mr.  Ambrose  Caliver,  B.A.,  Knoxville  College,  was 
given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  during  the  past  summer,  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  for  major  work  done  in  manual  training. 
Under  his  direction  the  work  in  Manual  Arts  has  assumed  new  im- 
portance and  value. 

*§*  «!*  ♦*♦ 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Studer  has  come  to  the  University  to  have  charge  of 
the  dining-room  at  Ballantine  Hall.  This  room  is  for  such  teachers, 
living  in  that  hall,  as  do  not  have  their  meals  in  Jubilee  Hall.  Mrs. 
Studer  is  from  Nyack-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

«§♦  ♦§.  ♦!♦ 

In  the  October  number  of  the  News,  through  an  error  in  transcrip- 
tion, Miss  Grace  Cox  was  named  as  one  of  our  teachers  of  voice,  com- 
ing from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  instead  of  San  Diego,  California. 

♦  ♦$♦  ♦§♦ 

Miss  Edna  Loraine  Porter,  of  Draughon's  Business  College,  Nash- 
ville, has  been  employed  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager, 
Mr.  Kautz. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  BAND. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  encouragement  to  those  interested  in  the 
Band  to  note  how  kindly  is  the  feeling  of  the  University  to  the  efforts 
being  made  to  make  the  organization  really  worth  while. 

The  evidences  of  this  goodwill  began  with  the  great  ovation  given 
when  the  instruments  were  received — gifts  from  music-loving  citizens 
of  Chicago,  through  the  active  efforts  of  Mrs.  Robert  McMurdy,  and 
Judge  McMurdy.  It  was  shown  again  when  Judge  and  Mrs.  McMurdy 
visited  Fisk  and  the  Band  gave  a  simple  concert  for  them.  It  was 
next  shown  by  the  teacher  of  Expression,  Miss  Clara  B.  Woolson,  and 
one  of  her  classes,  Expression  101,  who,  without  waiting  for  a  sub- 
scription list,  last  year  contributed  $7.00  to  be  applied  to  a  fund  for 
uniforms,  which  they  understood  was  to  be  created.  A  number  of  the 
student-clubs  sent  letters  to  the  Bandmaster  asking  that  the  Band 
give  a  concert  to  help  raise  money  for  the  uniforms,  and  pledging  their 
support  in  the  undertaking.  The  director  of  Manual  Training  is  pre- 
paring a  complete  set  of  wooden  music  racks  for  the  Band,  half  of 
them  have  already  been  made  in  the  shops.  The  head  of  the  Music 
Department,  Miss  Mary  E.  Helman,  has  contributed  $5.00  for  uniforms, 
and  promises  more  when  they  are  purchased.  The  Chaplain,  Rev. 
Paul  Laubenstein,  has  contributed  $5.00.  At  one  of  the  student's 
tables — No.  15 — fines  are  assessed  against  each  member  who  is  tardy 
to  or  absent  from  his  meals.  Through  Miss  Otelia  Shields  the  table 
has  sent  $1.00  so  collected,  for  uniforms.  The  Director  of  Physical 
Education  for  Men — Mr.  L.  L.  Cunningham — is  setting  aside  certain 
fines  imposed  in  his  department  for  uniforms. 

While  no  responses  have  come  thus  far  to  the  request  for  four 
saxophones  and  four  clarinets — high  pitch,  one  member  of  the  Band 
has  purchased  a  C  Melody  saxophone  which,  while  it  cannot  be  used 
to  play  the  saxophone  part,  he  uses  in  playing  Oboe  music  in  the 
Band.  One  other  band  member  uses  his  own  clarinet,  and  still  an- 
other is  using  one  borrowed  for  the  purpose. 


DEAN  MORROW  AT  FISK 

Dean  C.  W.  Morrow,  who  has  been  traveling  with  the  Fisk  Singers, 
has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  rest  at  the  University.  On  Sunday 
night,  October  31,  he  spoke  at  the  President's  Hour  and  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  travels   and  experiences  with  the  singers. 
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Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


GREATER  NEW  YORK  FISK  CLUB  GIVES  CONCERT 

On  Sunday  evening,  September  26th,  the  Fisk  University  Club  of 
Greater  New  York  gave  a  benefit  concert  in  the  Casino  Theater,  of  that 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  scholarship  fund  at  Fisk  University. 
The  club  had  selected  as  the  first  holder  of  the  scholarship  thus  created 
Miss  Lydia  Mason,  of  the  city,  whose  talent  gave  promise  of  splendid 
results  in  music. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  were:  Dr.  M.  V.  Boutte,  President;  W.  H. 
Kindle,  Vice-President;  Miss  Birdie  Haynes,  Treasurer,  and  R.  L.  Elzy, 
Secretary.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
concert.  Dr.  Cady,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  was  present  and  spoke  in  interest  of  the  fund.  He  also 
had  charge  of  taking  the  collection.  From  all  reports,  the  concert  was, 
decidedly,  a  success. 

The  persons  taking  part  in  the  concert  and  their  numbers  were  as 
follows : 


Hark!    Hark!    The  Lark Shubert-Liszt 

Miss  Andrades  Lindsay 

Aria   Mascagni 

(Cavaleria  Rusticana) 

Miss  Minnie  Brown 

Mr.  Alfred  Ross,  Accompanist 

(a)     African  Dance Coleridge-Taylor 

( (b)     Zigeunerweisen  Sarasate 

Mr.  Eugene  Mars  Martin 
Miss  Hazel  Thomas,  Accompanist 

Spirituals Arranged  by  Burleigh 

Mrs.  Marie  Peake  Johnson 
Miss  Andrades  Lindsay,  Accompanist 

(a)  Novelette  i   MacDowell 

Improvisation       f 

(b)  Valse     I Chopin 

Etude    (" 

Mr.   R.   Augustus  Lawson 
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Father  O'Keefe,  Introducing 
Miss  Lydia  Mason 

Scherzo-Opus  3   Chopin 

Miss  Lydia  Mason 

(a)     Under  a  Blazing  Sky  ) 

(b)Oh,  My  Love  \ .Burleigh 

Mr.  Judson  House 
Mr.  Harry  Burleigh,  Accompanist 

Symphonic  Variations   Baellman 

Mr.  Marion  Cumbo 
Miss  Mason,  Accompanist 

Sognai F.    Schira 

Mrs.  Marie  Peake  Johnson 
Miss  Andrades  Lindsay,  Accompanist 

(a)  Gavotte,   in   D Glazounow 

(b)  By  the  Sea Arensky 

(c)  Spanish  Caprice Moszkowski 

Mr.  R.  Augustus  Lawson 

Miss  Lawson  has  already  entered   upon   her  studies  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. 


MISS  QUICK  MARRIED 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  here  the  marriage  of  Miss  Annie  Geneva 
Quick,  '18,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Fanning  Drake,  Tuesday  evening,  September 
the  14th,  in  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drake  are  at 
home  at  205  Tatum  Street,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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Fisk  University 

Summer  School  a 

Success 

The  Summer  Quarter  of  the 
University  proved  such  a  suc- 
cess, that  the  indications  are 
that  the  next  one  will  be  very 
largely  attended. 

Persons  planning  to  begin 
work  in  that  quarter  should 
begin  preparing  to  do  so  now. 

Summer  Quarter  Begins 
Saturday,  June  10,1921. 

For  further  information  write 
to  the  President,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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I      I 


A  Class  in  Music  Appreciation  at  Fisk 


ONE — just  one— of  the  Negro's  contributions  to 
American  civilization  is  his  music.  J>  $  Fisk  be- 
lieves in  emphasizing  all  of  these  contributions, 
and  by  no  means  neglects  the  subject  of  music. 
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EDITORIAL. 


MAN,  ALWAYS  RIGHT  (?) 


Why  We  Do  Not  Lose  Faith. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  the  positive,  stubborn-minded  individual  who 
loudly  proclaims  his  adherence  to  one  particular  view  that  dogmatism 
is  not  original  with  him,  and  that  some  of  the  views  which  have  been 
most  stubbornly  held  and  have  wrought  greatest  injury  to  human 
progress  have  been  sternly  set  aside  by  the  progress  of  science  and 
Christianity.  And  herein  is  the  basis  of  human  faith — the  faith  that 
makes  men  optimistic  in  the  presence  of  loud-mouth  zealots  who  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  to  change  their  views — 
Views  which,  very  often,  are  laden  with  hostility  and  suffering  to  groups 
of  human  beings. 

How  Human  Views  Change 

Woman's  Position  in  Ancient  Rome. 

In  his  "Beacon  Lights  of  History,"  Lord  draws  aside  the  curtain 
and  lets  us  see  what  men  thought  of  women  in  the  most  brilliant  days 
of  Roman  greatness.     Said  he: 

"Woman  was  miserably  educated,  being  taught  by  a  slave  or  some 
Greek  chambermaid,  accustomed  to  ribald  conversation,  and  fed  with 
idle  tales  and  silly  superstitions;  she  was  regarded  as  more  vicious  in 
natural  inclination  than  man  and  was  chiefly  valued  for  household 
labors;  she  was  reduced  to  dependence;  she  saw  but  little  of  her 
brothers  or  relatives;  she  was  confined  to  her  home  as  if  it  were  a 
prison;  she  was  guarded  by  eunuchs  and  female  slaves;  she  was  given 
in  marriage  without  her  consent;    she  could  be  easily  divorced;    and 
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was  valued  only  as  a  domestic  servant  or  as  an  animal  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  families;  she  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  a  victim,  a  toy,  or  a  slave." 

Today,  the  forward-looking  nations  of  the  earth,  like  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  other 
lesser  nations  have  either  fully  enfranchised  their  ivomen  or  have  taken 
steps  in  that  direction.  What  would  "the  best  citizens"  of  Roane  think 
if  they  could  come  back  to  earth  and  see  these  "hopeless  inferiors" 
wearing  the  mantle  of  civic  power  and  responsibility,  such  as  would 
have  been  regarded  as  profanation  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars? 


Death  for  the  Blind. 

Blindness,  like  all  other  plagues  and  diseases,  was  thought,  in  olden 
times,  to  be  a  visitation  from  God,  who  alone  could  cure  it.  Under  the 
Levitical  law  blindness  incapacitated  one  for  the  priesthood;  and  under 
Roman  and  Greek  laws  it  was  permissible  to  put  persons  who  were 
afflicted  with  it  to  death,  on  the  ground  that,  being  defectives,  they 
were  of  no  service  to  the  state. 

Today,  as  one  surveys  the  Christian  world,  including  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  earth,  he  observes  that  schools  and  workshops  are  pro- 
vided everywhere  by  the  state  and  by  private  charity,  and  that  instead 
of  putting  the  blind  to  death  we  put  them  to  work  and  give  them 
power.  How  different,  how  different  from  that  conception  which  re- 
buked the  blind  Bartimaeus  for  even  daring  to  raise  his  anguished  voice 
to  the  gentle  Jesus  and  say  to  Him:  "Thou  son  of  David  have  mercy 
on  me." 

Worse  Than  Death  for  the  Leper. 

Read  this  following  commentary  by  the  "Americana  Encyclopaedia," 
all  who  believe  that  Christianity  has  failed: 

"To  be  a  leper  was  to  be  an  outcast  beyond  hope  of  solace  but  the 
grave.  All  the  towns  in  Europe  had  a  place  specially  set  apart  for 
their  lepers.  This  reservation  was  shunned  as  if  it  were  the  mouth 
of  a  burning  hell.  A  boundary  line  was  made  beyond  which  no  leper 
could  venture,  at  the  risk  of  instant  death.  If  a  healthy  stranger  un- 
wittingly wandered  too  near  the  lepers'  camp,  he  was  remorselessly 
thrust  into  it  and  made  to  share  the  lot  of  those  previously  afflicted. 
Food  was  furnished  to  the  leper  camps  by  the  town  authorities.  The 
provisions  intended  for  the  use  of  the  lepers  were  left  on  some  exposed 
hill,  selected  for  that  purpose  during  the  day-time,  and  removed  by 
the  inmates  of  the  camp  at  night.  No  office,  no  matter  how  exalted, 
served  to  keep  a  sufferer  from  universal  ostracism. 

"In  the  sparsely  settled  country  districts,  solitary  lepers  abounded. 
Each  one  wandered  about  by  himself  in  the  unfrequented  woods  and 
uninhabited  waste  places.  The  rigorous  compulsion  of  the  villagers 
compelled  him  to  wrap  himself  in  a  sheet  so  that  only  his  eyes  were 
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exposed.  He  naust  carry  a  bell  in  his  hand  and  ring  it  in  order  to 
warn  wayfarers  of  his  approach.  Whenever  the  dismal  tinkling  of  the 
leper's  bell  was  heard,  the  inhabitants  fled  in  terror  of  their  lives. 
The  unfortunate  victim,  supported  life  as  best  he  might  by  roots  and 
berries  and  by  the  occasional  offerings  of  charitable  persons  left  where 
he  could  find  them." 

To  this  account  the  New  American  Encyclopaedia  adds  this  com- 
ment: "Hospitals  for  their  relief  or  protection  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known among  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity." 

Today,  the  most  celebrated  leper  colony  in  the  world — that  on  the 
island  of  Molokai,  in  Hawaii — ivith  its  well-equipped  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, churches,  comfortable  cottages  kept  in  good  condition,  seven 
acres  of  land  for  each  leper,  abundance  of  food  and  clothing — this  col- 
ony represents  the  changed  opinion  of  the  world  as  to  man's  duty  to 
those  who  in  the  past  were  doomed  to  a  living  death. 

Death  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  Idiots — All  Defectives. 

Of  all  defectives,  including  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic,  one  author- 
ity writes  as  follows: 

"Greek  and  Roman  custom  demanded  their  death,  and  they  were 
thrown  into  the  river,  or  otherwise  killed,  without  causing  any  com- 
ment but  that  so  many  incumbrances  had  been  removed.  They  (the 
deaf)  were  regarded  as  being  on  a  level  with  idiots  and  utterly  unable 
to  help  themselves.  In  later  times  Roman  law  forbade  those  who  were 
deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  to  make  a  will  or  bequest,  placing  them 
under  the  care  of  guardians,  who  were  responsible  for  them  to  the 
state." 

Today,  we  do  not  put  them  to  death,  but  make  out  of  them  Helen 
Kellers,  to  the  exceeding  glory  of  God. 

Torture  for  Violators  of  Law. 

Hear  another  authority  on  some  prevalent  opinions  held  in  the 
past  by  persons  who  boasted  that  their  civilization  was  the  greatest  in 
the  world: 

"The  ancient  idea  of  punishment  was  embodied  in  the  stocks, 
scourging,  beating  with  rods,  the  bastinado,  the  gnout,  the  wheel,  the 
rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  iron  boot,  mutilation  of  the  eye,  the  ear,. the 
nose,  the  hand,  the  foot,  etc.;  the  crown  of  thorns,  walking  over  hot 
irons  or  coals,  branding,  whipping  at  the  whipping  post  or  the  tail 
of  a  cart,  the  pillory,  the  ball  and  chain,  the  tread-mill  or  galleys;  or, 
where  the  punishment  was  intended  to  be  death,  the  stake,  the  terrible 
death  by  crucifixion,  beheading,  stoning,  the  administration  of  poison." 

But  it  remains  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  to  make  clear  just 
how  the  "civilized"  opinion  of  ancient  times  regarded  those  who  broke 
the  law: 
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"In  all  nations  of  which  we  have  any  record,  from  the  most  refined 
people  of  ancient  times  to  the  most  civilized  of  a  more  modern  era, 
have  such  extremes  of  severity  been  used  in  the  punishment  of  crim-| 
inals  as  justly  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  cruelty.  Torture  in  every! 
horrible  variety;  chains;  stripes;  solitary  confinement  in  darkness, 
dampness  and  idleness;  promiscuous  crowding  of  offenders,  of  every 
degree  of  guilt,  in  the  same  loathsome,  pestilential,  narrow  vaults;  in- 
sufficient and  unwholesome  food;  filth,  illness  of  the  body,  and  sick- 
ness of  the  soul — are  some  of  the  evils  which  have  in  every  age  been 
wantonly,  carelessly,  or  ignorantly  inflicted  upon  the  violators  of  law." 

Our  own  age  cannot  escape  indictment  for  the  perpetration  of  some 
of  these  barbarities  on  violators  of  the  law;  but  since  John  Howard, 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  went  into  the  prisons  of  his 
country  and  returning  out  of  those  chambered  horrors,  drew  such  a 
picture  of  wanton  barbarities  committed  there  in  the  name  of  law  and- 
civilization,  the  humane  and  reformatory  treatment  of  criminals  has  be- 
come one  of  the  dominant  aims  of  law  and  philanthropy. 

For  Prisoners  of  War — -Cruelties  Unspeakable. 

One  familiar  with  Old  Testament  history  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  subject  the  hopeless  pris- 
oners of  war  to  horrible  cruelty.  They  were  put  to  death,  tortured 
under  saws  and  harrows,  blinded,  enslaved,  robbed,  confined  in  pits, 
the  women  violated  and  made  objects  of  unmentionable  cruelties 
besides. 

Rees  tells  us  that  "The  Romans  used  their  captives  with  great 
severity;  their  necks  were  exposed  to  the  soldiers  to  be  trampled  on, 
and  their  persons  afterwards  sold  by  public  auction.  Captives  were 
frequently  burned  in  the  funeral  piles  of  the  ancient  warriors,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods.  Those  of  royal  or  noble  blood  had  their 
heads  shaven,  and  their  hair  sent  to  Rome,  to  serve  as  decorations  in 
female  toys,  etc.  They  were  led  in  triumph  laden  with  chains  through 
Rome,  in  the  Emperor's  train.  .  .  .  Those  of  the  prime  quality  were 
honored  with  golden  chains  on  their  hands  as  well  as  their  feet,  and 
golden  collars  on  their  necks." 

But  a  little  while  ago  practically  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
were  engaged  in  a  death  struggle,  precipitated  by  one  of  the  powerful 
countries  of  all  times;  and  one  of  the  cries  used  to  rally  the  nations 
against  her  was  that  she  had  ruthlessly  despoiled,  maltreated  and  en- 
slaved those  who  were  her  prisoners  of  war. 

For  the  Slave — Misery. 

Lord  thus  describes  the  position  of  the  Roman  slave: 
"At  one  time  the  slave's  life  was  at  the  absolute  control  of  his  mas- 
ter;   he  could  be  treated  at  all  times  with  brutal  severity.     Fettered 
and  branded,  he  toiled  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  an  imperious  master, 
and  at  night  was  shut  up  in  a  subterranean  cell;    ...  he  could  acquire 
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no  rights,  social  or  political — he  was  incapable  of  inheriting  property, 
or  making  a  will,  or  contracting  a  legal  marriage;  his  value  was  esti- 
mated like  that  of  a  brute;  he  was  a  thing  and  not  a  person,  'a  piece 
of  furniture  possessed  of  life;'  he  was  his  master's  property,  to  be 
scourged,  or  tortured,  or  crucified." 

But  Christianity  came  with  its  laws  and  principles  of  justice;  and, 
working  like  leaven,  through  nineteen  centuries,  has  abolished  slavery 
in  all  the  forward-looking  nations  of  the  world. 

Other  Changes?  Yes. 

But  why  multiply  examples.  The  past  is  full  of  them.  Man  cannot 
know  in  a  given  age  what  changes  of  thought  will  occur  in  one  or  more 
succeeding. 

The  air  is  full  now,  as  the  air  has  been  full  in  the  past,  of  voices 
swearing  by  the  eternal  that  they  will  not  permit  this,  that  they  will 
not  permit  that,  that  this  must  always  be,  that  the  other  can  never 
be.  But  they  leave  God  out  every  time.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
figure  without  Him  every  time.  The  races  and  nations  that  have  lived 
on  this  earth  have  said:  "The  weak  are  ours,  the  poor  are  ours,  the 
unfortunate  are  ours — the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the  lepers,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  captives,  the  prisoners,  the  slaves,  the  belated  races,  the 
weak  groups  that  are  different  from  us — they  are  all  ours;  ours  to 
afflict,  ours  to  torture,  ours  to  distress,  ours  to  rob  of  hope,  ours  to 
humiliate,  ours  to  put  to  death."  But  a  just  and  merciful  God  has,  in 
effect,  said  in  reply,  "Nay,  not  so;"  and  while  the  centuries  have  slowly 
passed  in  one  grand  procession,  He  has  reversed  the  wicked  opinions 
of  each  yesterday  and  given  to  the  succeeding  days  the  legacy  of  a 
more  humane  philosophy. 

Discouragement  Unjustified. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  must  not  give  up  the  fight  for  all 
that  is  worth  while — for  the  rights  of  those  who  labor,  those  who  pur- 
chase labor;  for  the  rights  of  mothers,  wives,  and  little  children;  for 
the  rights  of  those  who  mourn,  those  who  are  oppressed,  those  who 
are  weak;  for  the  rights  of  despised  races  and  nations;  the  rights  of 
the  powerful  and  the  strong  nations.  Nothing  shall  daunt  us.  No  dog- 
matic assertions  that  the  future  must  always  be  as  the  now  can  daunt 
us  or  quench  our  ardor,  for  we  know  that  no  human  voices  now  alive 
are  authorized  to  bind  the  future  and  say  what  it  shall  and  shall  not 
yield.  The  future  is  God's  and  is  with  Him;  and  out  of  His  own  Word 
it  is  declared  that  "He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set 
judgment  in  the  earth:  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law."  . 

This  is  why  we  keep  our  faith.  This  is  why  no  terrible  mouthings 
of  terrible  men  can  make  us  afraid  to  wait  for  tomorrow,  for  we  have 
seen  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  of  yesterday  trampled  in  the  dust  by  men 
of  a  later  day  whose  hearts  owned  more  tender  and  just  sentiments 
toward  their  fellow-men.  Isaac  Fisher, 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


REPORT  ON  PHELPS-STOKES  FUND. 


In  a  report  of  90  pages,  just  issued  by  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  out- 
lined the  history  of  its  first  ten  years  of  work.  The  fund  was  founded 
in  1911  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes  for 
the  purpose  of  "The  erection  or  improvement  of  tenement  house  dwell- 
ings in  New  York  City — and  for  educational  purposes  in  the  education 
of  Negroes  both  in  Africa  and  the  United  States,  North  American  In- 
dians, and  needy  deserving  white  students." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  May  24,  1911,  it  was  voted  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be  devoted  annually  to  work 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  while  one-third  should  be  devoted 
to  housing  improvement.  The  fund  has  devoted  most  of  its  income  to 
broad-gauge  plans  for  improving  race  relations  in  the  South,  especially 
through  the  scientific  study  of  the  Negro  problem  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Negro  education.  The  fund  has  developed  its  policies  after 
careful  consultation  with  the  most  thoughtful  educational  leaders  of 
the  South — both  white  and  colored. 

The  introduction  to  the  report,  pp.  1-22,  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  outlining  the  many  interests  and  innumerable  benefactions  of 
the  late  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes.  Pp.  15-22  deal  with  the  organization 
and  foundation  of  the  fund  and  the  formulation  of  its  policies.  These 
were  modeled  after  the  character  of  Miss  Stokes,  who  is  described  as  "a 
woman  whose  personality  combined  the  spiritual  and  the  practical,  en- 
riched by  world-wide  travel,"  .  .  .  seeking  .  .  .  "to  do  her  work 
through  education,  co-operation  and  the  development  of  sympathy  in 
human  relationship." 

P.  17  contains  a  report  of  the  committee  on  plan  and  scope  which 
is  of  fundamental  importance.     This  report  states: 

1.  That  in  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fund  the  testatrix  showed  a  special,  although  by  no  means  an  exclusive, 
interest  in  Negro  education. 

2.  That  it  is  wise  for  this  board  to  dispense  its  philanthropy  as  far 
as  possible  through  existing  institutions  of  proven  experience  and  of 
assured  future  stability. 

3.  That  the  co-operation  of  the  best  white  citizens  of  the  South  is 
of  prime  importance  in  solving  the  problem  of  Negro  education. 
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4.  That  the  board  will  be  justified  in  meeting  occasionally  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  expense  of  securing  investigation  and  reports  on  edu- 
cational institutions  or  problems,  when  these  are  thought  to  be  of  great 
significance. 

Another  statement  of  the  policies  of  the  fund  is  given  in  full  on 
p.  21.  This  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  First,  "Adaptation  of  all  ef- 
forts to  the  need  at  hand.  Tradition,  custom,  or  class  are  not  to  hamper 
educational  methods  or  religious  effort."  Second,  "To  originate,  stimu- 
late and  encourage  movements  and  activities  that  are  strategic  in  their 
influence  on  human  betterment,  rather  than  to  maintain  these  move- 
ments permanently."  This  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  "the  con- 
tinued wisdom  and  soundness  of  social  forces  justify  their  support  and 
control  by  the  groups  most  concerned."  Third,  "Recognition  of  co- 
operation between  racial  and  national  groups  as  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  human  progress."  Fourth,  "Use  of  the  fund  without  distinc- 
tion of  class,  race,  or  nationality." 

The  following  sentences  sum  up  the  spirit  of  the  fund: 

"The  work  shall  be  constructive  in  character.  Destructive  criti- 
cism, mere  complaint,  propaganda  without  a  program  of  improvement 
are  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  spirit  of  the  fund." 

Chaters  1  and  2,  entitled  "The  Education  of  the  Negro"  and  "Edu- 
cational Adaptations,"  summarize  a  survey  of  Negro  education,  jointly 
undertaken  and  financed  by  the  fund  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  from  1913  to  1917,  which  constitutes  the  most  substantial 
contribution  made  by  the  fund  toward  the  solution  of  the  Negro  prob- 
lem. The  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  field  and  office  force 
necessary  for  this  work — approximately  $50,000 — were  paid  by  the 
Phelps-Stokes  fund,  while  office  room,  equipment,  and  all  printing  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  work,  embracing 
a  scientific  investigation  into  747  Negro  educational  institutions,  is  the 
most  exhaustive  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken,  and  is  recognized  by  edu- 
cational leaders  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  as  authoritative. 
It  was  directed,  and  much  of  the  field  work  was  done,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones,  educational  director  of  the  fund,  who  in  1920  was  awarded 
the  Grant  Squires  prize  by  Columbia  University  for  the  best  piece  of 
sociological  work  done  in  the  past  five  years. 

In  chapter  1,  pp.  23  to  27  deal  with  the  valuable  pioneer  work  of 
Missionaries  in  educational  adaptation.  This  service  is  emphasized  in 
an  illuminating  review  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  editor  of  the  International 
Review  of  Missions,  of  the  report  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  and  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Loram's  work,  "The  Education  of  the  Negro."  On  pp.  23 
and  27  mention  is  made  of  the  great  opportunity  for  service  to  back- 
ward peoples  which  is  offered  to  the  United  States  by  joining  the 
League  of  Nations  and  assuming  obligations  under  the  mandatory 
system. 
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Those  who  are  besieged  by  multifarious  requests  for  aid  for  char- 
itable causes  and  are  puzzled  as  to  how  to  choose  between  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy,  will  appreciate  the  practical  value  of  the  fund's  sci- 
entific survey  of  educational  institutions  for  Negroes  supported  by  pri- 
vate charity  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000  annually,  the  plant  and  capital 
of  which  are  estimated  at  over  $28,000,000.  Not  a  few  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  found  to  be  actually  fraudulent  ventures,  while  many 
were  so  inefficient  as  to  be  unworthy  of  support.  The  data  here  pre- 
sented has  proved  invaluable,  not  only  to  Northern  contributors  to 
Negro  education,  but  later  to  the  government  in  its  emergency  war-time 
educational  work  for  Negro  troops. 

"In  view  of  the  frequency  of  the  terms  'academy'  and  'college'  and 
'university,'  "  says  the  report,  "it  is  important  to  note  that  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  these  institutions  are  elementary.  In  spite  of 
the  large  private  contributions  mentioned  above,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  private  schools  is  only  7  per  cent  of  all  children  atttending  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  masses  of  the  colored 
people  cannot  be  educated  in  private  schools,  but  must  be  educated 
mainly  in  public  or  tax-supported  schools." 

Pp.  27-30  cover  the  above  aspects  of  the  report. 

Details  regarding  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  th  report,  and 
favorable  comment  on  the  part  of  the  press,  occupy  pp.  31-36. 

Chapter  2,  entitled  "Educational  Adaptations,"  pp.  36-52,  is  packed 
with  interesting  findings  and  valuable  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  educational  methods.  Of  these,  the  most  often  reiterated  is 
the  need  of  educational  adaptation  to  the  need  of  the  pupil  and  the 
community: 

"Education  must  be  closely  related  to  the  actual  life  of  those  who 
have  to  be  taught.  It  must  take  account  of  their  instincts,  experience, 
and  interests,  as  distinct  from  those  of  people  living  in  quite  different 
conditions.  Its  aim  must  be  to  equip  them  for  the  life  which  they 
have  to  live.  Hence  the  main  emphasis  must  be  put,  not  on  a  purely 
literary  curriculum  such  as  still  prevails  in  many  schools,  but  on  train- 
ing in  such  necessities  of  actual  life,  as  health,  hygiene,  the  making 
and  keeping  of  a  home,  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  civic  knowledge 
and  spirit.     (P.  26.) 

"In  curriculum  and  method,  the  schools  have  continued  to  be  arbi- 
trary and  aristocratic.  Subjects  introduced  in  the  middle  ages  to  meet 
the  needs  of  one  or  more  classes  of  the  people  of  that  time,  have  been 
retained  for  their  cultural  value.  Democracy  in  the  content  of  educa- 
tion demands  that  the  curriculum  shall  impart  culture  through  knowl- 
edge and  practice  related  to  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  office,  and,  above 
all,  the  home.  Among  the  good  Negro  schools  are  some  which  have 
achieved  international  fame  for  pioneer  service  in  democratizing  edu- 
cation. But  the  majority  are  following  the  traditional  school  curricu- 
lum with  too  exclusive  emphasis  on  bookish  studies."   (Pp  37.) 
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Concrete  suggestions  for  the  practical  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples are  presented  under  the  headings,  "Industrial  Education,"  pp. 
38-40;  "Rural  Education,"  pp.  41-46,  and  "Secondary  Education,"  pp. 
47-50. 

On  pp.  50,  51,  the  great  need  for  higher  education  for  Negroes  is 
emphasized.  "Successful  leadership,"  says  the  report,  "requires  the 
best  lessons  of  economics,  sociology,  and  education.  Really  skilled  and 
educated  Negro  physicians,  clergymen  and  teachers  are  needed,  with 
an  adequate  intellectual  background  to  deal  with  the  conflicting  prob- 
lems and  many  misunderstandings  caused  by  race  friction  in  America. 
Without  such  leadership,  both  white  and  colored,  race  problems  will 
increase  and  multiply  in  menace  to  the  nation." 

Under  the  heading,  "Race  Elements  in  Education,"  pp.  51,  52,  the 
report,  while  recognizing  that  "The  increasing  responsibility  of  the 
Negroes  for  their  own  education  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  for  the 
progress  of  the  race,"  deplores  the  rapid  elimination  of  white  teachers 
from  Negro  schools  as  tending  to  "complete  the  segregation  of  the 
Negro  from  the  aid,  influence  and  standards  of  white  people."  The 
report  concludes  that  "No  greater  loss  could  befall  the  Negro  school 
than  the  elimination  of  Northern  philanthropy  and  Northern  teachers." 

Chapter  3,  pp.  53-62,  deals  with  four  concrete  activities  financed  by 
the  Phelps-Stokes  fund:  (1)  Stimulation  and  encouragement,  by 
prizes,  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order  among  the  students  at  Negro 
boarding  schools;  (2)  The  introduction  of  a  more  or  less  uniform 
system  of  accounting  in  many  institutions  where  the  lack  of  such  sys- 
tem had  been  the  cause  of  gross  financial  waste;  (3)  An  architectural 
survey  of  Southern  schools,  with  recommendations  which  have  resulted 
in  improving  both  the  taste  and  the  practical  value  of  many  such  insti- 
tutions; (4)  The  introduction  of  gardening  and  simple  manual  train- 
ing into  many  schools. 

Chapter  4,  pp.  62-67,  describes  the  co-operation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes 
fund  with  other  agencies.  In  addition  to  its  work  with  the  United 
States  Board  of  Education,  described  above,  the  fund  has  co-operated 
with  the  Slater  and  Jeanes  funds,  with  officials  of  Southern  cities,  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association,  the  British  Commission  to 
study  village  life  in  India,  and  numerous  other  agencies. 

An  important  recommendation  in  this  chapter  is  the  following: 
"The  Division  of  Racial  Groups  was  discontinued  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  July  1,  1919,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1917  forbidding  co-operation  of  private  agencies  with  the  Federal 
government  after  June  30,  1919.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  continue  the  bureau's  activities  in  Negro  edu- 
cation. The  racial  situation  was  never  more  acute  than  during  these 
reconstruction  months.  The  national  government  has  every  reason  to 
maintain  a  group  of  workers  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  know  the  edu- 
cational provisions  for  the  Negroes  and  to  develop  correlation  and  co- 
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operation  between  the  States  for  the  improvement  of  the  Negroes  in 
every  part  of  the  country." 

Chapter  5,  pp.  68-76,  describes  in  detail  the  creation  by  the  fund 
of  fellowships  in  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  traveling  fellowship  at  Peabody  Teachers'  College,  the 
successive  incumbents  of  which  have  made  exhaustive,  scientific  inves- 
tigations into  different  phases  of  the  Negro  problem  which  have  been 
of  great  value  in  themselves  and  have  stimulated  a  healthy  interest 
in  hundreds  of  Southern  students  toward  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
Negro  question. 

Chapter  6,  pp.  77-79,  describes  the  co-operation  and  help  extended 
by  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund  to  the  University  Commission  on  Race 
questions,  a  group  of  representatives  of  Southern  colleges,  who  for 
eight  years  have  been  influencing  Southern  college  men  to  approach 
the  race  question  with  intelligent  information  and  sympathetic  interest. 

Chapter  7,  pp.  80-86,  deals  with  the  work  of  the  fund  in  making 
possible  the  Southern  Publicity  Committee,  a  group  of  Southern  men 
and  women,  headed  by  Mrs.  John  P.  Hammond,  of  Georgia,  which  has 
circulated  widely  to  the  press  accurate,  reliable  news  stories  of  efforts 
to  build  up  better  understanding  between  the  races.  The  report  shows 
that  presentation  of  these  facts  has  done  much  to  counteract  the  dis- 
proportionate influence  of  sensational  accounts  of  lynchings  and  riots 
which  have  heretofore  been  given  much  prominence  by  newspapers  in 
the  field  of  White-Negro  relationships. 

Chapter  8,  pp.  86-90,  tells  of  the  war  work  of  the  fund.  During 
the  war  the  officials  of  the  fund  were  constantly  called  on  for  help  in 
solving  educational  problems  connected  with  Negro  troops,  and  the 
majority  of  the  officials  of  the  fund  were  in  active  war  service.  Both 
during  and  after  the  war  the  fund  co-operated  actively  with  the  War 
Time  Committee  of  the  Churches  and  the  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  forming  the  Inter-Racial 
Committee,  which  has  organized  committees  of  white  and  colored  men 
in  many  communities  to  co-operate  in  diminishing  race  friction  with 
the  results  that  many  dangerous  riots  have  been  averted  and  a  large 
section  of  the  press  won  over  to  support  the  increase  of  educational  and 
health  facilities  for  Negroes. 
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ARE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  BARBARIANS? 


Writing  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  November  18,  1920,  Frederic  J. 
Haskin,  a  publicist  of  no  little  reputation,  practically  indicts  the  college 
students  of  America  for  barbarism,  and  argues  boldly  in  support  of  his 
position.  This  is  a  syndicate  article  and  has,  doubtless,  already  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  periodicals. 

The  Editor  of  The  News,  deeply  interested  in  the  colleges  of  the 
land,  asks  the  college  students  of  America:  "Is  Mi*.  Haskin  correct? 
Are  college  students  barbarians?" 

Mr.  Haskin's  article  follows: 

CAN   COLLEGE   BE   CIVILIZED? 
By  Frederic  J.  Haskin 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  15.— The  annual  war  between  the  facul- 
ties of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  students  thereof  is  in 
full  swing.  At  Annapolis  a  change  of  superintendents  has  taken  place, 
partly  as  the  result  of  hazing  scandals,  it  is  said.  In  a  Southern  uni- 
versity, some  students  have  withdrawn  in  a  body  because  the  faculty, 
backed  by  the  State,  has  interfered  with  their  secret  societies.  And  in 
many  other  institutions  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  to  interfere  with  stu- 
dent activities,  such  as  hazing  freshmen,  forming  secret  organizations, 
and  making  merry  in  general  have  resulted  in  a  state  of.  more  or 
less  strain. 

On  the  whole,  the  professors  seem  to  be  losing  out.  They  used  to 
inveigh  against  dances  and  against  athletics,  but  now  the  social  and 
athletic  life  of  most  colleges  goes  on  without  any  reproach  from  the  fac- 
ulties. The  authorities  have  capitulated  partly  because  they  had  to  do 
so,  and  partly  because  they  found  that  athletics,  especially,  were  an 
excellent  advertisement  and  thereby  a  help  in  getting  more  students 
and  in  building  up  the  colleges.  Fraternities  now  flourish  in  most  col- 
leges without  restraint,  and  the  ancient  and  honorable  practice  of  haz- 
ing, although  it  is  always  the  subject  of  criticism  and  punishment,  is 
by  no  means  extinct. 

The  professors  are  really  bound  to  lose  out  in  the  long  run,  because 
the  students  will  not  attend  a  college  where  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  of  activities  are  curtailed.  The  average  college  president 
wants  to  make  his  institution  an  austere  and  dignified  stronghold  of 
scholarship,  but  he  also  wants  to  get  as  many  students  as  possible. 
The  competition  for  students  is  keen,  and  the  students  insist  on  going 
where  they  can  have  a  good  time.  Hence  the  president  and  his  fellow 
faculty  members  find  themselves  between  the  devil  of  student  bar- 
barism and  the  deep  blue  sea  of  oblivion,  and  the  betting  is  generally  on 
the  devil. 

Professors  and  Students  Differ. 

To  a  man  who  spent  four  years  in  two  colleges,  visited  various 
others,  and  belonged  to  both  a  national  and  local  fraternity,  it  looks 
as  though  this  lamentable  conflict  between  the  professors  and  the  stu- 
dents is  due  to  a  fundamental  difference  of  viewpoint. 
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A  college  or  university  is  theoretically  a  place  to  study.  The  stu- 
dent is  supposed  to  come  there  because  he  wants  to  study.  He  is  re- 
leased from  the  close  restrictions  of  grammar  school  education  be- 
cause he  is  supposed  to  be  mature  enough  not  to  use  his  freedom  in  a 
way  that  will  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the  professors  act,  and  upon  which 
some  of  the  students  act — especially  those  who  are  getting  through 
college  with  difficulty  and  studying  some  special  or  technical  line  by 
which  they  expect  to  make  their  livings.  It  is  decidedly  not  the  way 
the  majority  of  undergraduates  look  at  the  matter.  They  go  to  college 
for  a  good  time.  They  regard  it  as  an  escape  from  parental  supervi- 
sion, and  a  chance  to  spend  a  little  of  dad's  money  without  his  direct 
advice  or  assistance.  In  a  word,  the  average  undergraduate  regards 
college  as  an  opportunity  to  assert  his  individuality,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  barbaric  individuality. 

The  Barbaric  Student. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  each  individual  in  the  course  of 
his  development  repeats  all  the  stages  through  which  the  race  has 
passed.  Probably  the  idea  has  been  overworked,  but  it  is  certainly 
suggestive.  Thus  boys  under  sixteen  are  undoubtedly  savages  in  many 
ways.  They  band  loosely  together  like  savages;  they  go  adventuring 
like  savages;  and  they  often  show  savage  cruelty  both  to  each  other 
and  to  animals. 

This  has  often  been  pointed  out.  What  has  not  been  so  generally 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  the  boy  of  18  or  19  has  merely  advanced 
from  savagery  to  the  next  stage  of  development,  which  is  barbarism. 
A  typical  American  university,  which  is  dominated  by  the  students 
and  not  by  the  faculty  is  a  typical  barbarism. 

Thus  all  barbarisms  go  in  for  elaborate  organization.  The  loose 
tribal  organization  of  savages  is  superseded  by  a  complex  hierarchy  of 
powers,  ranging  from  the  head  shamans  and  medicine  men  down  to  the 
common  warriors.  Each  of  these  grades  is  highly  organized  in  a  secret 
and  mysterious  fashion,  each  is  highly  jealous  of  its  own  rights  and 
of  its  superiors. 

This  is  exactly  what  you  see  in  colleges.  The  freshman,  if  he  is  a 
likely  fellow,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  makes  a  fraternity  his  first 
year.  In  one  typical  college,  he  may  make  a  certain  ribbon  society  his 
second  year,  another  his  third,  and  a  still  higher  and  more  esoterial 
organization  his  fourth  year.  Each  of  these  organizations  is  a  step 
on  the  social  ladder.  Each  of  them  puts  him  through  a  more  or  less 
harrowing  initiation,  and  each  gives  him  the  right  to  wear  certain 
decorations,  and  to  deal  in  certain  mystical  signs,  passwords  and 
hand-grips.  And  the  chiefs  of  these  various  organizations  are  the  high 
priests  of  the  college.  They  are  looked  up  to  and  venerated  by  all. 
They  hold  the  power  of  social  life  and  death. 

College  Boys  Like  Indians. 

All  of  this  is  almost  exactly  like  the  organization  of  a  Pueblo  Indian 
village.  The  analogy  cannot  be  here  described  in  detail,  but  it  is 
striking.  The  same  secret  organizations,  the  same  high  priests,  the 
same  cruel  and  extravagant  initiations,  and  the  same  mystic  grunts 
and  grips  are  found  in  each. 

Among  all  barbaric  people  there  are  innumerable  taboos.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  our  best  colleges.  The  barbarians  may  not  eat  this,  nor 
touch  that,  nor  do  the  other.     So  the  young  midshipman  may  not  be 
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seen  on  the  street  carrying  a  suitcase  or  a  package,  in  a  certain  South- 
ern college  the  students  may  not  be  seen  with  certain  village  maidens, 
supposed  not  to  be  of  the  highest  social  status,  and  in  many  colleges  a 
freshman  dare  not  appear  in  public  with  a  hat  on.  The  taboos,  both 
Df  college  boys  and  of  barbarians  elsewhere,  are  strange  and  many, 
rhe  one  difficult  thing  that  the  aspiring  freshman  always  learns  is  the 
complicated  list  of  things  that  are  "bad  form."  Bad  form  means  in 
college  exactly  what  taboo  does  in  the  life  of  barbaric  tribes. 

Athletes  Aee  Warriors. 

The  barbaric  tribe  always  has  its  special  class  of  warriors  who  go 
mt  and  do  battle  against  other  tribes,  and  these  are,  of  course,  repre- 
sented by  the  college  athletes,  and  the  college  football  hero  is  the  exact 
prototype  of  the  barbaric  war  chief,  just  as  the  man  who  belongs  to 
ive  different  secret  societies  has  all  the  mysterious  dignity  of  a  medi- 
cine man. 

Among  barbarians  the  association  of  the  sexes  is  a  very  elaborate 
and  formal  proceeding,  and  so  is  it  in  colleges.  The  best  college  society 
is  the  most  formal  in  the  world,  and  has  the  most  rules  and  regulations 
which  it  is  social  suicide  to  break.  Many  a  college  career  has  been 
ruined  by  the  wrong  kind  of  necktie,  just  as  a  Pueblo  warrior  might 
iamn  himself  forever  by  wearing  an  owl  feather  at  the  buffalo  dance. 

Naturally,  all  of  this  leaves  the  student  very  little  time  to  study. 
rhe  more  money,  personality  and  athletic  prowess  he  has,  the  more  he 
is  constrained  to  look  upon  the  classroom  as  an  unfortunate  interfer- 
ence with  the  real  business  of  his  life.  The  "greasy  grind"  is  either 
the  poor  boy,  or  the  boy  who  lacks  the  grace  and  strength  for  social 
or  athletic  conquest. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  from  all  this  that  college  is  useless. 
On  the  contrary,  it  develops  the  student  in  a  way.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
excellent  training  for  many  phases  of  American  social  and  business 
life.  But  it  certainly  is  a  blow  to  the  theoretical  function  of  college 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  science,  literature  and  art. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Maybe  there  isn't  any,  but  it  seems  to  one 
alumnus  that  if  the  professors  would  make  study  a  little  more  inter- 
esting, it  would  help. 
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STUDENT  RELIEF  WORK  IN  EUROPE. 


The  American  Relief  Administration,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover 
is  chairman,  has  issued  the  following  statement  of  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  professors  in  Central  and  Western  Europe: 

I.  The  European  Student  Relief  Fund — Its  Origin  and  Backing. 

The  European  Student  Relief  Fund  originated  as  a  result  of  thd 
investigations  made  by  the  World  Student  Christian  Federation  and 
the  American  Relief  Administration.  The  hope  of  these  organizations 
is  to  relieve  the  pressing  needs  of  the  students  and  professors  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  relief  scheme  will  be  as  far  as  possible  on 
sound,  economic  lines,  and  self-help  will  be  encouraged  in  every  pos-- 
sible  way. 

Other  student  movements,  among  them  the  British,  Australian, 
South  African  and  Dutch,  have  already  undertaken  relief  work  for  the 
students  of  Europe  and  have  sent  large  quantities  of  food  and  clothing. 

Will  you,  THE  STUDENTS  OF  AMERICA,  after  reading  and  con- 
sidering the  following  facts,  help  in  making  life  and  education  pos* 
sible  for  the  students  of  Europe? 

II.  The  Facts  Concerning  Conditions — A  Few  Authentic  Statements  by 

Those  Who  Know. 

Sir  William  Goode,  British  Director  of  Relief,  on  May  18,  1920,  had 
this  to  say  regarding  the  conditions  in  universities  in  Central  Europe: 

"Higher  education  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  Depreciated  ex- 
change makes  it  impossible  for  universities  to  buy  textbooks  produced, 
in  other  countries  or  to  pay  the  living  wage  for  a  workman  to  pro- 
fessors who  have  been  in  the  past  the  recognized  authorities  of  Eu-, 
rope." 

Professor  Durig,  of  Vienna,  recently  reported  as  follows: 

"Physically  our  youths  are  at  the  end  of  their  strength.  There  is 
nothing  more  left  to  be  taken  from  the  body;  here  and  there  the  living: 
are  already  crumbling  away;  this  or  that  diligent  student  no  longer 
appears  at  the  college;  he  is  ill  or  in  the  hospital;  he  must  relinquish, 
his  studies — he  is  dead.  Laboratories,  lecture  rooms  and  student 
rooms  were  unheated  throughout  the  winter.  In  some  hostels  men' 
have  to  sleep  on  boards,  eighteen  in  a  room.  A  suit  of  clothes  costs ; 
more  than  a  student  can  earn  in  six  months  by  seven  hours'  clerical 
work  a  day,  outside  hours  of  study.  The  common  necessities  of  life; 
such  as  soap  and  cotton  are  luxuries." 

A  recent  telegram  received  by  the  International  Menorah  Society; 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Situation  Jewish  students  growing  daily  more  desperate.  Lemberg 
University  admits  only  having  performed  service  Polish  army.  Buda- 
pest fifteen  hundred  Jewish  students  walking  streets  daily  vainly  hop- 
ing enter  university  which  accepted  not  a  single  Jew.  Consequence  con- 
ditions in  Poland  and  persecution  Hungary  Jewish  students  congregat- 
ing in  Prague  where  looked  upon  with  disfavor  and  frequently  threat- 
ened with  expulsion  Which  may  become  reality  any  moment.  Students 
cut  off  from  communication  with  homes  for  most  part  entirely  without 
funds.  In  Prague  found  students  sleeping  in  old  Jewish  cemeteries, 
along  quays,  and  under  bridges.     Approaching  winter  will  create  ap- 
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palling  situation.  Shelterless,  hungry,  ill-clad  and  only  too  often  sick, 
these  students  will  surely  not  be  able  to  go  through  another  winter 
of  suffering  unless  help  comes  to  them  promptly  from  the  outside 
world." 

Results  in  Brief  of  Careful  Survey. 

In  Budapest,  the  following  startling  facts  were  revealed: 
Twenty-six  per  cent  of  the  students  were  living  on  two  meals  or  less 
a  day;   33  per  cent  of  the  students  possessed  two  suits  of  clothing  or 
less;  15  per  cent  of  the  students  were  without  coats;  15  per  cent  of  the 
students  had  but  one  pair  of  socks  or  none  at  all. 

The  increase  in  prices  of  all  commodities  everywhere  is  staggering. 
Sugar,  which  formerly  cost  .86  kr.,  now  costs  56.00  kr.;  flour,  which 
formerly  cost  .10  kr.,  now  costs  5.45  kr.;  clothes,  which  formerly  cost 
80.00  kr.,  now  costs  2,500-5,000  kr.  Figures  for  textbooks,  stationery, 
etc.,  have  increased  in  like  manner. 

Medical  Statistics  Show  an  Alarming  Increase  in  Student  Sickness. 

In  Hungary  19  per  cent  of  the  students  required  medical  treatment 
in  1919-1920,  as  again  6.9  per  cent  in  1913-1914.     In  Vienna  last  year 
out  of  1,600  students  144  were  tuberculous.    In  Breslau  655  students  re- 
ceived treatment  and  of  these  14  per  cent  were  tuberculous. 
Living  Costs.  . 

In  Vienna,  the  bare  minimum  on  which  a  woman  student  can  live 
(without  any  allowance  whatever  for  clothing)  is  500  kr.  a  month;  the 
utmost  she  can  earn  is  300  kr.  a  month  and  a  few  can  earn  that.  In 
Budapest,  the  bare  minimum  on  which  a  student  can  live  (allowing 
for  only  two  meals  a  day)  was  1,032  kr.  in  June,  1919,  and  it  is  now 
considerably  higher.  The  usual  monthly  income  a  student  can  earn 
is  620  kr.,  and  45  per  cent  of  the  wage-earning  students  have  to  help 
support  parents  or  relatives.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
wage-earners;  58  per  cent  are  not,  and  this  is  principally  because  they 
cannot  find  employment.  Incidentally  manual  labor  is  impossible  for 
them  because  long-continued  undernourishment  has  sapped  their 
strength. 

The  Question  of  the  Student  Earning  His  Living. 

Many  people  have  asked  why  students  do  not  work.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  do  work  while  they  study.  But  one  must  realize  that 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  unemployment  in  Europe  at  present 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  students  to  support  themselves  completely. 
It  would  be  equally  difficult  for  them  to  get  work  if  they  ceased  study- 
ing entirely,  both  because  of  the  general  unemployment  and  because 
of  the  hostile,  well-organized  labor  unions. 

Brief  Summary  of  the  Situation. 

There  are  no  words  which  can  possibly  describe  the  distressing  con- 
ditions under  which  men  and  women  are  studying  in  Europe  today. 
The  essentials  of  living  are  lacking.  Students  are  trying  to  live  on  two 
meals  a  day,  one  of  which  consists  of  black  bread  and  very  thin  soup. 
They  are  coming  home  at  night  to  study  in  a  room  without  heat,  and 
with  no  lighting  facilities  except  a  candle.  They  are  trying  to  keep 
warm  through  the  long  winter  months  with  their  clothing  in  rags. 
Many  of  the  men  are  wearing  their  old  army  field  uniforms,  how 
badly  worn  after  several  years  of  service.  Others  wear  thin  overcoats, 
buttoned  up  tight  to  the  neck  to  conceal  the  absence  of  shirt  or  under- 
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wear.  The  condition  of  the  women  students  is  even  wTorse.  Many  are 
clad  in  little  more  than  rags,  which  have  become  filthy  and  ofttimes 
verminous,  for  soap  and  a  bath  are  luxuries  which  students  cannot 
afford.  In  Vienna  very  few  of  the  students  have  had  a  daily  breakfast 
since  1917.  Many  have  had  only  a  crust  of  bread,  and  others  took 
their  first  meal  at  noon.  The  majority  of  them  have  not  tasted  butter 
or  chocolate  for  four  years.  Two  authentic  cases  are  known  of  two 
students  who  had  gone  to  bed  from  hunger  and  exhaustion,  only  to 
be  found  dead  some  days  later.  One  cannot  forget  the  pitiable  plight 
of  the  girl  student  with  open  sores  on  her  hands,  who  when  asked  if 
she  had  received  medical  treatment  admitted  that  she  would  nave  to^ 
choose  between  that  and  a  meal,  and  that  gnawing  hunger  had  com-' 
pelled  her  to  choose  a  meal. 

Stories  of  professors  who  are  obliged  to  sell  their  most  cherished 
possessions  in  order  to  buy  food  and  keep  a  roof  over  their  heads  are 
daily  occurrences.  One  of  Europe's  most  famous  savants  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna,  recently  remarked  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  live  at  all  and  work,  were  it  not  for  the  supplies  which  he 
received  from  his  English  and  American  friends.  Another  world- 
famous  professor,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age,  has  been  subsisting  for 
the  past  three  months  on  tea  and  soup  alone.  In  a  great  many  in-i 
stances  the  professors  have  deprived  themselves  of  what  would  seem' 
to  us  the  necessities  of  life,  in  order  that  they  might  assist  students 
who  were  in  greater  need. 

Space  does  not  admit  of  further  presentation  of  facts,  but  there  are 
innumerable  other  examples  that  could  be  cited.  Relief  must  be  given, 
this  winter  and  this  necessitates  immediate  effort  to  raise  the  desired 
funds.  It  seems  fitting  and  proper  that  American  students  should  be 
called  upon  to  respond  to  this  appeal  for  help.  They  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  involved  in  studying  under  such  conditions, 
and  to  realize  that  only  a  very  real  love  of  learning  can  keep  these 
students  at  the  universities  in  the  face  of  such  distressing  circum- 
stances. 

Self-Help  Schemes  Which  Could  Be  Undertaken. 

If  funds  were  available,  carefully  worked-out  plans  for  self-support- 
ing dormitories  and  dining  rooms  could  be  put  into  operation;  co- 
operative farms,  wood-cutting  camps,  etc.,  could  be  established  to  be 
run  by  the  university  students,  both  men  and  women,  if  there  were 
money  on  hand  for  the  initial  expense.  Successful  trial  of  such  schemes, 
under  the  direction  of. the  Friends'  Society,  has  proved  their  tremendous 
value  in  giving  students  an  opportunity  for  work  with  fair  return  and; 
in  preventing  pauperization.  Lack  of  funds,  however,  now  makes  their 
continuance  impossible. 

III.    What  Is  To  Be  Done? 

It  is  left  entirely  with  the  students  and  professors  of  each  institu- 
tion to  determine  how  best  to  meet  this  responsibility.  It  is  suggested 
that  there  be  a  presentation  of  the  appeal  through  the  college  press,  and 
a  collection  of  funds  at  some  college  assembly  or  convocation,  followed 
up  by  personal  solicitation. 

All  funds  should  be  remitted  to  A.  J.  Hemphill,  Treasurer  American 
Relief  Administration,  European  Student  Relief  Fund,  Guarantee  Trust 
Company,  New  York  City. 

The  students  of  Europe  are  living  under  these  conditions  NOW, 
and  are  facing  more  intolerable  conditions  with,  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. Their  lives  and  the  future  education  of  Europe  depend  upon  IM- 
MEDIATE relief. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND 
By  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  V ice-Chancellor 


The  Ph.D.  Degree 

Cambridge,  following  the  example  of  Oxford  and  the  Northern  uni- 
versities, has  decided  to  give  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  stimulate  research  amongst  its  own  students,  and  attract  to  the 
university  a  number  of  researchers  from  other  institutions.  Candidates 
who  wish  to  enter  the  university  as  research  students  should  apply 
for  the  present  to  the  registrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Later 
a  board  of  research  students  will  be  set  up,  whose  secretary  will  receive 
applications. 

Each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by — 

(i)  A  diploma  or  other  certificate  of  graduation  at  a  university; 
(ii)  A  statement  as  to  the  course  of  research  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  pursue,  together  with  such  evidence  of  qualification,  attain- 
ments, and  previous  study  as  he  may  be  able  to  submit; 

(iii)  A  certificate  or  declaration  that  the  applicant  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

At  the  end  of  two  years'  research,  either  at  Cambridge  or  partly  at 
some  other  recognized  institution,  the  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
may  submit  a  dissertation,  and  if  this  be  approved  he  may  proceed 
to  the  degree.  Should  he  not  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  terms,  he 
may  receive  a  certificate  of  his  diligence  at  Cambridge,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree  in  another  university.  The 
Ph.D.  degree  will  thus  be  attainable  in  about  the  same  period  as  an 
M.A.  and  at  about  the  same  age. 

Hitherto  the  doctorates  at  Cambridge — doctorates  of  divinity,  law, 
science,  and  literature — are  senior  degrees,  which  are  generally  only 
taken  by  middle-aged  men,  and  cannot  be  taken  until  at  least  five 
years  after  the  candidate  has  taken  his  M.A. 

In  framing  their  regulations,  the  authorities  at  Cambridge  aim  to 
keep  the  standard  high — at  least,  as  high  as  at  Harvard,  Oxford,  and 
the  other  English  universities. 

The  Admission  of  Women  to  Membership  of  the  University 

Many  members  of  the  senate  of  Cambridge  University  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  university  should  consider 
afresh  the  position  of  women  students. 

In  1897  the  senate  rejected  the  proposals  made  by  a  syndicate  to 
admit  women  to  the  titles  of  degrees.  The  relation  of  women  students 
to  the  university  has  remained  substantially  unaltered  since  that  date. 

In  recent  years,  even  before  the  war,  women  have  taken  a  greatly 
increased  share  in  the  higher  work  of  education  and  in  research,  in 
the  medical  profession  and  in  the  public  service.  The  experience  of 
the  importance  and  variety  of  the  services  which  they  have  rendered 
to  the  nation  during  the  present  war  has  undoubtedly  affected  greatly 
the  attitude  of  men  of  all  classes  toward  the  whole  question  of  the 
position  and  work  of  women.  The  change  of  attitude  thus  brought 
about  has  been  most  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  agreed  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  women;  in  this  extension  the  university  franchise 
has  been  included. 

The  proposals  made  in  1897  bore  admittedly  the  character  of  a 
compromise.  It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  passed  for  the  adoption 
of  half  measures,  and  that  women  should  be  admitted  to  full  member- 
ship of  the  university.  .  .  . — School  Life. 
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MRS.  AUGUSTA  V.  HINCKLEY. 


On  my  way  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Hutchings  at  Berea, 
I  stopped  in  Cincinnati  and  went  to  call  on  Mrs.  Hinckley.  What  was 
my  shock  to  be  told  that  she  had  died  the  previous  December  in  far- 
away California.  Mrs.  Hinckley  I  had  known  since  1915.  She  was 
one  of  my  yearly  donors.  But  she  was  more  than  a  giver  of  money; 
she  was  a  friend  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Negro  that  she  made 
herself  debtor,  it  almost  seemed,  to  anyone  who  would  tell  her  of  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Her  welcome  was  almost  a  compulsion  to  come 
to  see  her. 

Mrs.  Hinckley  served  as  governess  on  a  Louisiana  plantation  before 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  Civil  War — always  a  quiet,  but  loyal, 
abolitionist.  After  the  war  she  returned  for  a  year  to  teach  the  Freed- 
men  and  to  serve  in  a  hospital  in  Louisiana.  Her  interest  in  the  Negro, 
intensified  by  these  experiences,  she  never  lost  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
She  was  always  ready  to  do  anything  within  her  power  to  help  the 
Negro  cause. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mrs.  Hinckley  was  also  a  temperance  re- 
former and  a  woman  suffragist.  Without  prejudice  tor  ny,  she  was 
always  a  force  for  liberalism.  I  want,  however,  to  record  my  special 
appreciation  of  her  and  to  testify  to  the  contribution  she  made  to  Fisk 
University  by  the  interest,  sympathy  and  appreciation  which  she  radi- 
ated from  her  quiet  personality  on  every  occasion.  She  was  our  genu- 
ine friend. 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 
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FISK  TEACHER  ACTIVE  IN  HEALTH  WORK. 


The  following  account  of  anti-tuberculosis  work  among  colored  peo- 
ple in  Tennessee  appeared  in  The  Banner  (Nashville)  of  November  20. 
One  of  Fisk's  instructors,  Mr.  Caliver,  has  been  active  in  the  work 
from  the  start;  and  mention  is  made  of  his  services  in  this  connection: 

COLORED   ANTI-T-B   WORK   SHOWS   GAINS. 


Splendid  Results  Among  Negroes  of  State. 
Christmas  Seal  Campaign. 


A  year  ago  the  Tennessee  Colored  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  was 
organized  as  a  branch  organization  of  the  Tennessee  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association.  It  has  on  its  board  of  directors  some  of  the  leading  col- 
ored men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution  to  do  the  following 
things:  First,  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  the  causes,  treatment 
and  prevention  of  tuberculosis;  second,  investigate  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  colored  people  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  to  col- 
lect and  publish  useful  information;  third,  co-operate  with  other  agen- 
cies in  securing  proper  legislation  to  promote  the  relief  and  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis;  fourth,  co-operate  with  public  authorities,  State 
and  local  boards  of  health,  local  physicians,  nurses,  teachers  and  min- 
isters, medical  societies,  the  Tennessee  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association 
and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  other  organizations  in 
approved  measures  adapted  for  the  prevention  of  disease;  fifth,  co- 
operate with  local  tuberculosis  committees  and  representatives  in  en- 
listing active  interest  of  as  many  residents  of  Tennessee  as  is  possible 
in  an  effort  to  combat  tuberculosis  and  promote  public  health;  sixth, 
encourage  and  assist  in  acquiring,  insofar  as  is  possible  and  consistent 
with  our  State  policy,  adequate  provision  for  our  colored  consumptives, 
either  in  established  institutions  or  by  additions  or  erection  of  new 
hospitals. 

During  its  year  of  existence,  the  society  has  been  able  to  realize 
most  of  its  hopes.  It  has  grown  from  nothing  to  the  point  where  it 
has  one  full-time  worker  and  two  part-time  workers.  Prof.  Ambrose 
Caliver,  of  Fisk  University,  who  organized  the  society  and  who  has 
been  its  managing  director,  was  successful  last  May  in  securing  the 
full-time  service  of  Dr.  Mattie  E.  Coleman,  as  State  nurse  for  +v 
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ganization.  Dr.  Ooleman  has  accomplished  much  in  the  health  cam- 
paigns which  she  has  conducted  in  several  counties  throughout  the 
State.  Her  work  is  being  highly  commended  by  both  the  white  and 
colored  people.  The  organization  has  also  been  fortunate  in  securing 
and  maintaining  the  part-time  services  of  Carol  W.  Hayes,  who  is  a 
student  at  Fisk  University  and  who  is  a  very  efficient  stenographer. 

In  addition  to  a  State-wide  anti-tuberculosis  financial  campaign 
the  society  has  conducted  four  intensive  health  campaigns  in  as  many 
counties,  which  were  from  three  to  four  weeks'  duration.  More  than 
200  talks  and  addresses  have  been  made  to  at  least  40,000  people  and 
over  50,000  pieces  of  health  literature  have  been  distributed  and  more 
than  100  homes  visited.  Nearly  forty  county  and  community  anti-tuber- 
culosis committees  have  been  perfected.  The  colored  people  throughout 
the  State  have  been  deeply  moved  by  many  of  the  facts  revealed  by 
the  organization  and  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  raising  money 
with  which  to  fight  the  common  foe  and  enemy,  tuberculosis. 

It  is  upon  the  strength  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
the  organization  and  also  in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
gift  of  $2  from  the  white  organization  for  every  $1  which  the  colored 
people  raised,  that  the  colored  people  are  expected  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  Christmas  Seal  Campaign  which  will  begin  early  in  December. 


A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  FISK  CLUB. 

Albert  P.  Miller,  '78. 

By  Mrs.  Addie  Streator  Wright,  '04. 


Albert  Miller  entered  Fisk  University  November  21,  1870,  and 
started  in  the  Grammar  Department.  In  1871,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
High  School,  and  having  studied  Latin  during  the  summer  on  his 
father's  farm,  seven  miles  south  of  Nashville,  he  was  permitted  by 
Prof.  H.  C.  Morgan  to  enter  the  Preparatory  Class  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  he  showed  any  weakness,  he  would  have  to  drop  back. 
Albert  worked  his  way  through  college,  and  when  he  was  graduated, 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Latin  and  Greek  scholars  the  insti- 
tution had  sent  forth. 

He  was  converted  in  '72,  and  joined  the  St.  Paul's  A.  M.  E.  Church 
on  South  Cherry  Street.  In  his  Senior  year  a  call  came  to  Fisk  for 
two  young  men  to  go  as  missionaries  to  Africa.  Albert,  with  Andrew 
Jackson,  answered  the  call,  and  were  joined  by  two  young  women,  both 
students  in  Fisk,  Ada  J.  Roberts  and  Ella  M.  Hildrege. 

Albert  Miller  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  ordained,  in  the  chapel  of 
Fisk  University,  as  missionaries  to  Africa,  February  16,  1878,  by  a 
council  of  Congregational  ministers  and  sailed  from  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1878,  via  Liverpool,  England.  The  group  spent  several  days  in 
England  and  continued  their  journey,  reaching  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa,  March  23,  1878.  A  few  days  after  reaching  Bouthe, 
British  Sherbro,  the  Mendi  Mission,  Rev.  Miller  was  assigned  to  the 
principalship  of  a  large  Mission  School  there. 
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He  remained  here  for  two  years,  when  the  declining  health  of  his 
wife  necessitated  a  change  of  climate,  and  he  returned  with  his  wife 
to  England,  where  he  spent  one  year  and  four  months  traveling  and 
speaking  in  the  interest  of  African  Missions  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  great  acceptance. 

He  returned  to  America  May,  1881,  and  entered  Yale  Seminary  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.     His  wife  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  September, 
!  1883.     He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1885,  having  worked  his  way 
through.     He  later  married  Miss  Minnie  Sherwood,  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  old  Temple  Street  Congregational  Church  of  New 
I  Haven  for  fourteen  years.     He  built  and  paid  for  their  structure  on 
Dixwell  Avenue,  of  which  Rev.  Goins,  of  Fisk,  is  now  pastor.    He  was 
pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Congregational  Church  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  five  years,  two  years  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  three  years  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  one  year  in  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and  two  years  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Eight   years    he   was    pastor   of    Nazerene    Congregational    Church  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  retired  as  Pastor  Emeritus  in  1918, 
having  been  actively  engaged  in  ministerial  work  for  over  forty  years. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Miller  is  a  B.A.  and  a  M.A.  of  Fisk;  B.D.  of  Yale  Semin- 
ary;  D.D.  of  Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C.     He  uttered  on  leav- 
ing Fisk  in  1878  for  Africa  these  words  which  have  become  the  motto 
i  of"  that  Institution:  "Her  sons  and  her  daughters  are  ever  on  the  Altar." 
!  This  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  has  characterized  his  ministerial  career  in 
|  all  his  years  of  loyal  service  to  his  Master  and  Alma  Mater.    He  is  the 
oldest  living  alumnus  of  Fisk  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 


president  Mckenzie  given  ovation  at  Chicago 
alumni  dinner. 


As  we  go  to  press,  there  comes  from  a  friend  the  very  brief  account 
of  the  Alumni  Dinner,  published  below.  We  wish  it  were  longer,  since 
the  modesty  of  the  Senior  Editor  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  from 
him  very  much  data  concerning  affairs  in  which  he  is  a  participant, 
and  we  need  expect  no  information  from  him  about  the  Dinner,  or 
affairs  similar  thereto. — The  Editor. 

A  Dinner  Party  of  about  sixty  Alumni,  undergraduates,  and  friends 
of  Fisk  University  assembled  Tuesday  evening,  November  23,  in  the 
beautiful  dining  room  of  the  New  Vincennes  Hotel,  Chicago,  to  greet 
President  McKenzie,  Dr.  C.  W.  Morrow,  Dean  Emeritus  and  the  Fisk 
University  Jubilee  Singers  who  are  in  the  vicinity  assisting  Dr.  Wm. 
W.  Newell  to  crystalize  the  effort  toward  the  Endowment  Fund  for  Fisk 
University. 

Dr.  McKenzie  upon  the  close  of  his  magnificent  address  outlining 
the  policies  of  the  Institution  received  an  ovation.  The  Jubilee  Singers, 
sang  several  selections  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  guest. 
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APPRECIATION  OF  OUR  MISS  YEOMANS. 

The  monthly  organ  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Danville, 
Illinois,  The  Blazer,  published  in  its  November  number  the  comments 
following  touching  one  of  our  best  beloved  workers  on  Fisk's  staff,  al- 
though illness  has  caused  her  to  be  away  from  us  for  quite  a  while. 
Because  we  love  Miss  Yeomans  so,  both  of  the  articles  are  reprinted 
here.  All  of  her  old  friends  at  Fisk  are  anxiously  waiting  for  their 
comrade's  return  to  health.     The  articles  follow: 

TO   MISS   YEOMANS. 
A  Tribute  of  Love  and  Esteem. 

A  rare  treat  and  a  most  delightful  event  was  the  program  of  planta- 
tion melodies,  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  fifth,  at  the  home  of  the 
Misses  Logan,  West  Harrison  Street,  corner  of  Pine. 

It  was  given  by  a  company  of  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  from  Nashville, 
Tenn.  A  tribute  of  love  and  esteem  to  Miss  Frances  Yeomans  who  has 
been  closely  identified  with  Fisk  University  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  University  President,  Dr.  McKenzie,  had  previously  written  Mr. 
V.  L.  Yeomans  that  the  Jubilee  Singers  would  open  their  concert  season 
in  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth,  and  that  enroute  to  that  city 
they  would  like  very  much  to  stop  off  in  Danville  to  call  upon  their 
beloved  teacher  and  friend  and  sing  some  of  their  plantation  melodies 
for  her  and  any  of  her  friends  she  might  care  to  invite. 

The  invited  guests,  probably  sixty  or  seventy-five,  heartily  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  the  request  program — a  collection  of  Miss  Yeomans' 
old-time  favorite  songs. 

Among  the  numbers  given  were:  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "I'm  a 
Witness  for  My  Lord,"  "Steal  Away  to  Jesus,"  "Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot,"  "Little  David,  Play  on  Your  Harp,"  and  many  others  equally 
pleasing.  Mr.  James  Myers,  the  leader,  also  gave  several  interesting 
recitations. 

Arriving  in  Danville  from  Nashville  on  an  early  afternoon  train 
the  Jubilee  Singers  were  met  by  Mr.  V.  L.  Yeomans,  who  was  to  look 
after  their  comfort  for  the  afternoon,  and  escorted  them  to  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  where  a  substantial  dinner  was  served,  after  which  they  were  taken 
to  the  Misses  Logan's  home,  where  the  program  was  given.  At  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  carrying  with  them  the  hearty  good  wishes 
of  everyone  who  had  enjoyed  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  them  sing, 
they  were  escorted  to  the  C.  &  E.  I.  station,  and  their  trip  was  resumed. 

A  WORD  CONCERNING  FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

Fisk  University,  a  school  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Negro  race, 
was  organized  in  1866,  the  year  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
old  army  barracks  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 

This  University  was  almost  sung  into  existence.  Jubilee  Singers, 
nine  in  number,  were  brought  from  the  Southland  into  the  North  to  sing, 
hoping  that  financial  aid  might  be  raised  in  that  way  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

They  sang  for  seven  consecutive  years,  going  abroad  twice  during 
that  time,  singing  before  Queen  Victoria  and  many  other  crowned  heads 
of  Europe. 

At  the  close  of  seven  years,  when  they  came  back  to  the  school,  they 
had  secured  $150,00(3  net,  and  for  this  reason  music  has  since  that  time 
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been  made  a  specialty,  and  each  year  since  a  company  of  singers  has 
toured  the  North  to  awaken  interest  and  to  secure  financial  aid  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  year  after  year  from  forty 
boarding  students  and  a  few  hundred  day  scholars  to  many  hundred 
students,  with  a  faculty  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  being  college-educated  people  from  the  North. 

Religion  comes  first  at  Fisk  and  all  students  entering  are  given  a 
Christian  education.  The  singers  who  recently  visited  here  are  all 
graduates  of  the  institution,  with  hundreds  of  others  who  have  been 
graduated  there  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Miss  Yeomans. 

Miss  Yeomans  accepted  a  position  on  the  faculty  many  years  ago, 
and  after  teaching  for  some  time  became  associated  with  the  financial 
part  as  a  solicitor  for  student  aid,  traveling  constantly  for  sixteen  years. 

And  she  is  still  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  though  at  present 
resting  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Myers,  the  leader  of  the  singers, 
said  in  a  brief  talk  during  an  intermission  in  the  program,  that  he  had 
promised  not  to  mention  Miss  Yeomans'  name  that  afternoon,  and  that 
he  would  only  mention  it  a  time  or  two,  or  just  as  seldom  as  possible, 
but  that  in  thinking  over  the  years  Miss  Yeomans  had  been  their 
friend  there  were  many  incidents  he  would  like  to  relate,  but  that  he 
would  confine  himself  to  just  one. 

He  then  told  of  how  at  one  time  when  she  had  been  ill  for  some 
time  and  it  was  thought  best  for  her  to  come  back  north,  she  was  put 
into  a  carriage  and  was  being  taken  to  the  station,  but  that  the  jolt 
over  the  rough  streets. was  too  painful  for  her  to  endure,  so  the  stu- 
dents voluntarily  released  the  horses  from  the  shafts  and  they  them- 
selves carefully  drew  the  vehicle  the  long  distance  to  the  station  to 
save  their  beloved  teacher  all  unnecessary  pain. 

After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  homeland  and  returning 
again  to  her  task  as  teacher,  a  chorus  of  students  cried  out,  "She  is 
ours,  she  is  ours,  she  was  given  back  to  us  in  answer  to  our  prayers." 

These  occasions  illustrate  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  colored 
people  to  their  benefactors. 


FISK  WINS  FROM  TUSKEGEE  BY  ONE  FIELD  GOAL 
FISK  3,   TUSKEGEE   0.     - 

By  C.  V.  Kelley,  '22. 


Fisk  won  her  game  from  Tuskegee  in  the  first  quarter,  when  "Jack" 
Walker  fell  back  to  Tuskegee's  35-yard  line  and  drop-kicked  goal. 
Although  Fisk  could  not  carry  the  ball  over  the  line  during  the  rest 
of  the  game,  the  three  points  were  enough  to  win  the  game,  as  Tuske- 
gee with  her  mighty  eleven  could  not  get  within  thirty  yards  of  her 
goal  during  the  entire  game. 

The  game  was  played  on  a  slow  feld,  as  it  had  rained  during  the 
night  and  morning  preceding  the  game.  This  served  to  hinder  the 
speed  of  both  teams,  as  the  field  was  very  slippery.  Even  though  the 
weather  was  threatening  at  the  time  for  the  game  to  begin,  there  was: 
a  large  crowd,  with  many  rooters  for  both  teams,  filling  the  stadium. 

Fisk  won  the  toss  and  received  the  kick.  The  man  receiving  the 
kick  fumbled  and  Tuskegee  got  possession  of  the  ball  on  Fisk's  40-yard 
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line.  Fisk  quickly  drew  up  her  defense  after  the  costly  fumble  and 
held  the  husky  eleven  for  four  downs.  Fisk  then  advanced  the  ball 
from  her  40-yard  line  to  Tuskegee's  30-yard  line.  Langrum,  the  wily 
halfback,  was  replaced  by  "Jack"  Walker,  the  drop-kick  wizard.  On  a 
drop-kick  formation  Walker  dropped  back  to  the  35-yard  line,  and  his 
toe  did  the  trick.  Walker  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  drop- 
kicker,  and  his  toe  has  come  to  Fisk's  aid  more  than  once  in  the 
pinches.  During  the  remainder  of  the  game  neither  team  secured  an 
advantage,  even  though  most  of  the  playing  was  done  in  Tuskegee's 
territory. 

Fisk  was  handicapped  greatly  by  the  absence  from  the  lineup  of 
"Tubby"  Johnson,  the  Ail-American  halfback,  and  Captain  Collins,  the 
hard-fighting  linesman.  Both  men  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
as  the  speed  and  the  accuracy  in  passing  displayed  by  Johnson  have 
been  distinct  features  of  every  game  in  which  he  has  played;  and  the 
hard  fighting,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  of  Captain  Collins,  the 
big  guard,  has  helped  to  maintain  spirit  and  stamina  in  the  entire  line. 
Even  with  these  two  men  out  of  the  game,  the  Fisk  eleven  fought  with 
that  great  undying  spirit  characteristic  of  Fisk.  The  playing  of  the, 
Tuskegee  eleven  was  of  a  caliber  superior  to  that  of  any  team  that 
Fisk  has  met  this  season.  The  team  showed  signs  of  good  coaching. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  in  the  same  tactics  and  methods  of 
attack  and  defense  used  by  both  teams,  as  the  coaches  of  both  teams 
were,  some  years  ago,  teammates. 

This  game  closed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  Fisk  football 
history.  Her  season  was  very  successful,  as  she  won  eight  games  and. 
"ost  one.  She  is  at  present  tied  for  the  Southern  championship  honors. 
*^oo  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Coach  Cunningham,  as  he  added 
*oirit  and  zest  to  the  game.  His  untiring  efforts,  his  "pep"  and  versa- 
tility endeared  him  to  his  men,  so  that  they  fought  for  the  pure  love 
?>f  winning  for  him  and  for  Fisk. 

The  lineups: 
FISK.  Position.  TUSKEGEE. 

Craft Left  End Farmer 

Long Left   Tackle Johnson 

Hamilton Left  Guard Townsend 

O'Bannon Center Dallas 

Cravens Right    Guard Street 

Young Right  Tackle Casterman 

Harrison Right    End Myers 

Langrum  (Walker) Left  Halfback.  . ." Blockton 

Huff Fullback Nofles 

Petty Right  Halfback Williams 

Harris Quarterback  Bass 

Officials. — Referee,  Sims  (Howard  University);  umpire,  Osborne 
(Roger  Williams  University);  head  linesman,  McKissack  (Fisk  Uni- 
versity). 
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In  addition  to  this  account  by  Mr.  Kelley,  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
carried  the  following  item  in  its  football  news,  on  Sunday,  December  5 : 

"FIELD  GOAL  WINS  FOR  FISK  ELEVEN. 


Tuskegee  Is  Defeated  in  Sulphur 
Dell,  3  to  0. 


"Fisk  University  defeated  Tuskegee  Institute  in  a  very  exciting- 
game  of  football  by  the  score  of  3  to  0.  The  game  was  a  hard-fought 
melee  from  start  to  finish.  Fisk  won  the  game  in  the  first  quarter, 
when  "Jack"  Walker,  a  local  boy,  dropped  back  to  the  35-yard  line  and 
kicked  one  of  the  most  beautiful  field  goals  seen  in  these  parts.  Both 
teams  were  handicapped  by  the  slow  field.  Fisk  was  greatly  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  two  star  players,  "Tubby"  Johnson,  reputed 
to  be  the  best  halfback  in  the  country,  and  Captain  Collins,  one  of  the 
best  linesmen  in  the  game.  Huff,  Langrum,  Young  and  Cravens  were 
the  outstanding  stars  for  Fisk.  Tuskegee  showed  signs  of  good  coach- 
ing." 

The  game  was  a  really  "clean"  one,  and  the  especially  marked 
friendliness  of  the  two  teams  excited  no  little  comment.  At  Fisk, 
everything  that  anyone  could  think  of  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
Tuskegee  visitors  was  done.  They  were  royally  received  in  the  chapel; 
they  were  welcomed  there  by  the  Dean  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
by  an  alumnus  of  their  own  school — the  Editor  of  The  News — and  by 
Fisk's  coach,  who  is  an  -old  schoolmate  of  Prof.  Gayle,  Tuskegee's 
coach.  Prof.  Gayle  led  a  round  of  cheers  for  the  Editor,  who  spoke  for 
Fisk's  abiding  good  will  for  Tuskegee,  and  Fisk  thundered  back  a 
storm  of  cheers  for  "Tuskegee,"  that  would  have  touched  the  heart  of 
every  friend,  anywhere,  which  Tuskegee  has.  Fisk  sang  "The  Gold 
and  Blue,"  and  when  the  small  Tuskegee  group  responded  with  the 
"Tuskegee  Song,"  Fisk  came  sharply  to  its  feet.  In  the  dining  room 
Tuskegee  was  made  to  know  she  was  at  home.  At  the  Park,  the  Fisk 
group  never  forgot  to  remember  Tuskegee.  The  Fisk  Band  played  for 
both  teams  and  the  bandmaster  had  provided  special  strains  for  Tuske- 
gee touchdowns  just  as  for  possible  ones  to  be  made  by  Fisk. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  fine  group  that  came  from  Tuskegee; 
and  in  speaking  words  of  highest  praise  for  Fisk's  team — one  of  the 
bonniest  on  the  gridiron  and  Fisk's  pride — that  praise  is  enhanced  be- 
cause Fisk  won  over  that  well-coached  group  from  Tuskegee. 

Does  Fisk  believe  in  Coach  Cunningham?  Run  over  to  the  chapel, 
sometimes,  during  the  season  and  see  the  college  show  him  its  heart. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


PILGRIMS  OF  THREE  CENTURIES. 


A  Missionary  Pageant  at  Fisk. 

[Editor's  Note. — Professor  Dora  A.  Scribner,  Head  of  the  Department 

of  English  at  Fisk,  is  the  author  of  this  very  interesting  pageant.     She 

was  especially  requested  to  prepare  a  description  of  the  scenes  and  of 

the  whole  entertainment  because  she  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.] 

The  readers  of  the  Fisk  News  may  be  interested  in  another  incur- 
sion by  Fisk  University  into  the  realms  of  pageantry.  At  7:30  on  the 
evening  of  November  28,  in  Livingstone  Chapel,  was  presented  what 
was,  first  of  all,  a  Missionary  Pageant,  given  by  the  forty  members  of 
the  Mission  Study  Class  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  with  the  desire  of 
inspiring  the  Fisk  of  today  to  greater  missionary  zeal.  To  a  slighter 
degree,  it  was  a  Pilgrim  Pageant  in  honor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  Ter- 
centenary; and  also  a  Pageant  of  Fisk  History.  The  scenes  could 
easily  be  modified  to  present  the  history  of  other  schools  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  The  cost,  someone  might  like  to  know, 
was  only  twenty  cents  in  money,  a  few  hours'  time  of  different  groups 
devising  plans  or  making  badges  and  crepe  paper  banners,  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  getting  together  costumes  for  the  fourth  scene,  and 
four  hours,  in  all,  of  rehearsal.  The  preparation  was  a  delight  because 
of  the  helpfulness  of  everyone,  the  earnestness  of  the  class,  and  the 
dependableness  of  those  members  who  took  responsibility  for  working 
up  the  separate  scenes.  One  of  the  by-products  may  prove  to  be  de- 
velopment of  initiative  consecrated  to  service. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  evening's  exercise,  with  brief 
explanations : 

PILGRIMS  OF  THREE  CENTURIES. 

What  They  Have  Meant  to  Fisk  University. 

What  Fisk  Should  Mean  to  the  World. 

Presented  in  Seven  Scenes  linked  by  an  "Interpreter." 

Singing  by  the  audience — Bates'  "America  the  Beautiful." 
Scripture  reading— Genesis  12:  1,  2;   1  Chron.  29:  15;   Matt.  28:  19, 
20. 

Prayer. 

Singing  by  quartet — "0  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand." 
Scene  I. — Presented,  during  this  singing,  Boughton's  well-known  pic- 
ture, "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church"  1625. 

Scene  II.— The  Haystack  Prayermeeting,  1806.  Dialog,  tableau, 
singing  of  the  old  hymn. 

Scene  III. — Procession  of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  United 
States  today.  More  than  forty,  the  outgrowth  of  the  haystack  prayer- 
meeting.  The  earliest,  dignified  by  gowns  and  badges,  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  and  the  A.  M.  A.  conspicuous.  Scene  accompanied  by  the  hymn,  "O 
Zion,  Haste,"  by  the  quartet. 
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Scene  IV. — The  Peoples  served  by  the  A.  M.  A.  and  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
pleading  for  these  organizations  to  send  more  light.  Tableau  in  cos- 
tume, accompaanied  by  the  singing  of  "Oh,  Send  the  Light,  the  Blessed 
Light,"  quartet. 

Scene  V. — The  A.  M.  A.  sending  the  Early  Teachers  to  Fisk — Pil- 
grims from  the  North  to  the  Southland.  Each,  by  name,  commissioned 
in  a  few  words  from  the  A.  M.  A.  Singing  of  "Speed  Away"  by  the 
quartet  as  the  group  left  the  stage. 

Scene  VI. — The  A.  M.  A.  giving  her  Fisk  Children  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Boards  of  various  denominations.  To  the  Mendi  Mission  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  in  West  Africa,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Miller,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  E.  Jackson.  To  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  for  East  Africa,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Ousley,  Miss  Nancy  Jones.  To  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
work  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  Miss  Althea  M.  Brown.  To  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
field  in  West  Africa,  Rev.  John  J.  Pearce.  To  the  Baptist  Mission  in 
Liberia,  Miss  Cora  A.  Pair. 

Scene  VII. — The  Reading  of  Letters  from  Five  Fisk  Graduates  to 
Fisk  Students  of  the  Present. 

Singing  by  quartet — "We're  Pilgrims  of  a  Fuller  Day." 

Singing  by  audience,  as  a  closing  prayer,  the  Jubilee  song,  "O  My 
Good  Lord,  Show  Me  the  Way." 

In  the  sixth  scene  each  "missionary"  carried  a  "church  flag,"  and 
after  the  brief  presentation  and  the  welcoming  handclasp  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Boards,  the  groups  moved  across  the  platform  waving  the 
banners  while  the  quartet  sang,  "Fling  Out  the  Banner."  As  they 
passed  from  the  room  the  quartet  burst  into  the  words  of  the  Fisk 
song : 

"To  north,  to  east,  to  south,  to  west, 
Fisk's  loyal  children  wend  their  way, 
To  execute  her  fine  behest, 
'Go,  turn  the  darkness  into  day.'  " 

This  scene  was  introduced  (1)  by  reference  to  the  anticipations  of 
the  founders  as  shown  in  the  message  cabled  from  Great  Britain  at  the 
dedication  of  Jubilee  Hall  in  1876,  "May  Fisk  University  be  inspiration 
to  struggling  humanity  in  America,  and  light  to  Africa's  millions;  and 
(2)  by  the  following  quotation  from  words  spoken  by  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Pike  to  the  Fisk  students  of  that  day: 

"As  Israel  in  bondage  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  as  they 
carried  it  back  to  their  fatherland,  so  may  you  pour  the  best  of  culture, 
the  richest  of  piety,  and  the  sweetest  of  songs  into  the  lap  of  Africa." 

"Let  Fisk  University  be  the  grand  missionary  college  of  the  South 
for  the  promotion  of  African  evanglization.  So  shall  every  prayer, 
and  every  tear,  and  every  effort  of  every  worker  for  its  prosperity  be 
glorified;  and  so,  methinks,  its  great  providential  destiny  shall  be  the 
more  speedily  ushered  in." 

The  seventh  scene,  the  last  for  which  the  rest  was  made,  proved  as 
impressive  as  had  been  hoped  as  the  audience  listened  to  the  earnest 
words  of  graduates  who  from  the  midst  of  hard  service  in  which  they 
have  found  joy  call  to  the  students  of  today  to  enter  upon  like  service. 

"Let  none  hear  you  idly  saying, 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do," 

sang  the  quartet,  and  at  intervals  deepened  the  impression  by  other 
stanzas  from  the  same  hymn.  Perhaps  a  few  sentences  from  each 
letter  may  pass  the  appeal  on  to  a  larger  company. 
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Miss  Edna  M.  Colson,  '15,  was  the  mouthpiece  of  Fisk's  noble  band 
of  teachers:  "In  the  South  the  call  grows  louder  and  louder,  Will  you 
enter  the  field  as  a  scientist,  determined  to  build  up  a  more  compact 
body  of  laws  by  which  higher  standards  may  be  attained  in  our  South- 
ern schools?  There  is  a  world  of  possibilities  in  the  changes  made  in 
human  souls.  Heed  the  call,  I  beg  you,  and  enter  the  ranks  with  the 
Master  Teacher!" 

Rev.  C.  L.  Miller,  '04,  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Boston: 
"My  compensation  for  sacrifices  is  that  in  the  effort  to  make  God  real 
to  others,  my  own  consciousness  of  Him  is  being  deepened  day  by  day. 
The  Voice  of  God  is  calling  the  brightest  and  best  of  our  young  men  to 
the  Christian  ministry  of  modern  times." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Holloway,  of  Mcintosh,  Georgia,  '94,  closed  his  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  opportunities  of  the  rural  community  with  the  words,  "If 
you  would  build  your  life  into  men  and  women,  where  it  will  count 
the  most  for  God  and  humanity,  come  over  to  us  and  help  us." 

Mrs.  Althea  Brown  Edmiston,  '01,  now  at  home  again  on  furlough, 
after  pointing  out  the  transformations  she  had  seen  in  eighteen  years  of 
work  in  Africa,  showed  that  there  is  still  a  crying  need.  "May  it  not 
be  that  some  of  you  will  offer  yourselves  to  answer  the  call?  Africa 
needs  the  very  best  trained  men  and  women  that  can  be  found,  men 
and  women  with  sound  bodies  and  trained  minds,  and  with  hearts 
thoroughly  consecrated  to  Christ  and  His  service." 

Rev.  J.  J.  Pearce,  '00,  missionary  in  Africa  fourteen  years,  for  the 
last  three  years  near  Hinesville,  Georgia,  wrote  of  his  present  work: 
"I  have  two  churches  under  my  care  ten  miles  apart;  I  am  eight  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  station;  no  horse  or  car  have  I.  I  have  also  a 
good-sized  country  school  under  my  care,  and  but  a  faint  hope  of  find- 
ing anyone  to  help  me."  Here  is  his  impassioned  appeal:  "Oh,  how  it 
pains  my  heart  to  see  so  many  young  men  and  women  coming  out  of 
schools  with  no  vision  of  making  the  world  better.  May  God  help  the 
young  men  and  women  of  my  race  to  take  a  good  look  into  the  sad 
condition  of  darkest  Africa  today — and  of  the  world!" 

This  simple  pageant  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  came  into  existence 
accompanied  by  many  prayers  by  teacher  and  mission  study  class  that 
it  might  carry  a  message  from  God  which  shall  result  in  the  conse- 
cration of  many  now  in  Fisk  University  to  definite  Christian  service. 
May  it  bear  a  similar  message  to  some  who  have  already  gone  out  to 
find  a  place  in  the  world?  Fisk  University  has  never  ceased  to  have  on 
its  faculty  as  in  the  earliest  days,  "young  men  who  left  business  and 
professional  prospects,  and  cultured  Christian  women."  "Freely  you 
have  received,"  said  the  divine  Leader,  "freely  give." 
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FOUNDERS'  DAY. 

Founders'  Day  was  postponed  this  year  until  election  day,  November 
2;  but  it  was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  on  that  day.  The 
University  assembled  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

The  Mozart  Society  began  the  services  with  the  song,  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers."  The  audience  joined  in  a  selected  reading,  and  a  song.  Chap- 
lain Laubenstein  read  the  Scripture  passage,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Brumfield 
offered  the  invocation.  Dr.  McKenzie,  presiding,  explained  the  nature 
of  the  day  and  what  it  means  to  Fisk  University.  Fortunately  for  the 
day's  exercises,  the  Fisk  Singers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  and  Messrs. 
Moore,  Clarke  and  Barbour,  were  taking  a  tew  days  of  rest  at  the 
University,  and  gladly  consented  to  sing  for  the  occasion.  They  ren- 
dered with  great  beauty  the  Jubilee  song,  "You  Goin'  to  Reap  Just 
What  You  Sow." 

At  this  point  Dr.  McKenzie  announced  that  the  University  had  come 
into  possession  of  a  picture  of  the  old  barracks  in  which  Fisk  was 
born,  taken  on  the  original  site  where  the  Federal  Hospital  Barracks 
were  situated.  This  picture  had  been  enlarged,  painted  ana  prepared 
for  Fisk  archives  by  one  of  the  University  staff,  Mr.  H.  Huber  Clark, 
and  the  work  had  been  done  so  well  that  it  was  decided  to  have  the 
picture  formally  presented  to  the  University  on  Jubilee  Day.  Mrs. 
Crosthwait  was  asked  to  make  the  presentation  address  and  to  present 
the  picture  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Morrow,  who  would  receive  it  on  behalf  of  the 
University.  She  reviewed  the  history  of  the  old  Federal  Hospital  Bar- 
racks and  then  formally  unveiled  the  picture,  giving  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  early  life  of  Fisk  in  the  buildings  described.  She  then 
presented  the  picture  to  Dr.  Morrow,  who  responded  in  happy  vein. 

Prof  C.  A.  Hodges  was  as"ked  to  present  the  speaker  of  the  day,  Dr. 
Marston  S.  Freeman,  of  Chattanooga,  because  the  two  had  been  class- 
mates in  Oberlin.  Dr.  Freeman  discussed  "The  New  Day  of  Opportu- 
nity for  the  Man  of  Faith."  The  message,  particularly  applicable  to 
the  hour,  because  Fisk  was  born  out  of  faith,  was  all  the  more  accep- 
table because  of  the  emphasis  and  power  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
and  there  were  no  drowsy  moments  while  Dr.  Freeman  talked.  The 
services  were  closed  by  a  Jubile  song,  "Rise  and  Shine,"  led  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Work. 


PENOLOGIST  VISITS   FISK. 


During  his  recent  visit  to  Nashville,  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  paid  a 
visit  to  Fisk,  and  after  listening  to  a  number  of  Jubilee  songs,  enter- 
tained the  school  with  accounts  of  his  experiences  .  in  prison  work. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  went  to  the  piano  and  played  one 
of  the  songs  sung  by  prisoners  in  a  certain  prison.  He  received  a 
great  ovation — not  round  of  applause — but  an  ovation. 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 

IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


(Southern  Publicity  Committee.) 
INTER-RACIAL  LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS. 


Certain  American  adventures  in  the  field  of  inter-racial  relations  are 
proving  of  value  to  the  whole  world,  now  up  to  its  eyes  in  racial  prob- 
lems. Our  Philippine  experiment  first  drew  the  attention  of  nations 
dealing  with  backward  peoples,  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  our  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  education.  The  work  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund, 
one  of  our  philanthropic  foundations,  in  dealing  with  racial  problems 
nearer  home,  has  also  attracted  European  attention.  Its  monumental 
Survey  of  Negro  Education  in  America  was  made  by  its  director,  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  is  regarded  as  authoritative,  here  and  abroad.  Its 
publication  caused  the  English  Conference  Missionary  Societies  to  ask, 
with  government  approval,  for  Dr.  Jones'  services  to  study  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  native  races  of  India  and  British  Africa.  The  war 
made  this  impracticable;  but  Dr.  Jones  has  now  organized  the  African 
Educational  Commission,  a  body  of  British,  American  and  African  ex- 
perts, who,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  English,  French,  Belgian  and 
American  governments,  are  making  a  study  of  the  educational  needs 
of  equatorial  and  West  Africa.  Those  interested  in  the  world's  retarded 
groups  have  watched  American  educational  developments  among  both 
Filipinos  and  Negroes,  and  wish  to  fit  other  backward  races,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  for  self  direction  and  government;  and  in  doing  so  they 
look  to  us  for  guidance.  Pressing  though  our  racial*  problem  may  be, 
to  the  onlooker  from  abroad  we  are  farther  along  toward  right  solu- 
tions than  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  progress  of  ours  is  indebted  for  wise  help  to  the  insight  and 
sympathy  of  the  founder  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  and  to  the  broad- 
minded  interpretation  of  her  ideals  by  its  trustees.  Miss  Stokes'  belief 
in  "education,  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  human  relationships"  has 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  Fund,  which  has  just  published  the  story  of 
its  first  ten  years  of  work.  The  story  is  of  special  interest  to  South- 
erners, both  because  its  activities  have  been  mainly  in  the  South,  and 
because  it  has  so  largely  functioned  through,  and  in  co-operation  with, 
Southern  whites,  whose  aid  and  sympathy  it  felt  were  essential  to 
success.     The  Survey  of  Negro  Education  was  furthered  by  Southern 
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educational  authorities — a  piece  of  work,  by  the  way,  which  has  re- 
cently been  awarded  the  Grant  Squires  prize  by  Columbia  University 
as  the  best  piece  of  sociological  work  of  the  last  five  years. 

Co-operatica  with  Southern  whites  has  taken  various  forms.  Aid 
has  been  given  to  a  number  of  enterprises  of  strictly  Southern  origin 
which  appeared  to  meet  genuine  needs  in  working  out  better  racial  re- 
lations, but  which  the  trustees  felt  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
white  South.  Endowments  have  also  been  given  to  three  Southern 
colleges  for  fellowships  to  study  Negro  life  and  needs.  Some  of  the 
foremost  students  at  the  State  universities  of  Virginia  and  Georgia 
have  held  these  fellowships,  their  work  helping  to  create  both  a  scien- 
tific and  a  human  interest  in  our  racial  problems  among  our  college- 
trained  men.  At  the  Peabody  Teachers'  College  the  fellowship  is  used 
for  the  traveling  expenses  of  professors  who  are  studying  the  Negro's 
educational  needs. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Jones  that  a  group  of  Southern 
white  men  were  able  to  enlist  some  of  the  great  war-time  agencies  in  a 
South-wide  movement  for  enduring  racial  peace.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion thus  made  possible  committees  for  inter-racial  co-operation  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  South,  bringing  together  the  best  men  of 
both  races  for  the  common  good. 

Slow  and  halting  as  our  progress  toward  inter-racial  justice  may 
seem  to  those  of  us  who  demand  the  arrival  of  the  millennium  over- 
night, we  are  after  all  blazing  the  path  toward  peace  for  the  races  of 
mankind:  and  in  this  perplexing  and  difficult  effort  the  ideals  and 
achievements  of  this  great  philanthropic  foundation  deserve  their  niche 
of  gratitude  and  remembrance. 


A  SUGGESTIVE  MONUMENT. 


FAIRBURN,  GA. — The  people  of  Campbell  County  have  put  up  on 
Pairburn's  main  street  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  this  county  who 
suffered  wounds  or  death  in  the  great  war.  Two  sides  of  the  monu- 
ment carry  the  names  of  white  soldiers,  with  the  names  of  the  battles 
in  which  they  suffered  or  died.  Two  sides  are  similarly  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  colored  soldiers  who  died  or  were  wounded.  On  top  of 
the  shaft  is  a  globe  of  granite  inscribed  with  the  words,  "Their  all  for 
Democracy  and  the  Freedom  of  the  World."  A  white  Atlanta  paper 
finds  the  monument  a  tribute,  not  only  to  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  of  Campbell  County  citizens. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 


Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


JUST  A  LITTLE  POSTAL  CARD— BUT 

859  N.  Liberty  Street, 
Winston,  N.  C, 
Sept.  5,  1920. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Fisher ..    . 

This  is  to  inform  you  of  the  change  in  my 

address.    The  above  will  be  my  winter  address. 

I    have    certainly   enjoyed   The   News,    and 

would  not  do  without  it.     Will  be  too  glad  to 

renew  my  subscription. 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success,  I  am, 
Marjorie  Shepard. 


The  above  is  nothing  but  the  simplest  kind  of  simple  postal  card; 
but  it  contains  in  its  first  sentence  the  type  of  information  that  the 
University  wants  so  much  to  have  about  all  of  its  graduates  whenever 
they  change  their  addresses  or  occupations.  We  know  how  busy  our 
alumni  are;  but  it  would  help  so  much  if  a  simple  little — shall  we 
call  it — "Shepard  (?)  Card"  were  written  "on  the  run,"  so  that  Fisk 
could  always  know  where  her  sons  and  daughters  are. 

It  was  a  very  thoughtful,  nice  thing  to  do,  Miss  Shepard.  Thank 
you. 


The  Fisk  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  had  its  first  meeting  of  the 
season  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Kendrick  on  Friday  evening, 
the  5th.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Woodard,  and  Dr.  St.  Elmo  Brady,  of  Howard 
University,  with  several  others  now  in  Washington  for  the  first  time, 
were  welcomed  as  members  of  the  club.  Plans  were  adopted  for  mak- 
ing a  substantial  contribution  to  Fisk  University  by  next  commence- 
ment, and  a  committee,  with  Mrs.  George  E.  Haynes  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  plans  agreed  upon.  S.  M.  Kendrick  is  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Hugh  Ella  Gregory,  secretary. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


The  Board  of  Trustees  Pisk  University. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Again  I  submit 
my  formal  annual  report,  this  time  for  the 
year  closing  June  30,  1920,  the  fifth  year  of 
my  service  here. 

Financial  Gains. 

A  year  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  report 
a  slight  surplus  for  the  year.  That  pleasure 
is  repeated  for  the  year  of  this  report.  The 
probable  deficit  of  January  was  removed  by 
increased  income.  At  the  present  moment 
(January,  1921)  we  face  again  another  de- 
ficit of  perhaps  $10,000.  Again  special  efforts 
must  be  made  to  secure  new  gifts.  Again  I 
Relieve  that  with  the  combined  efforts  of  Trustees  and  friends  we  shall 
be  able  in  July  to  record  a  third  year  with  a  surplus  on  current  ac- 
count, even  though  that  surplus  be  small. 


Gen.    Clinton    B.    Fisk 
One  of  the  Founders — Fisk 
University  named  for  him 


Distribution  of  Expenditures. 

A  comparison  of  expenditures  for  the  past  two  years  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive: 

Amount  spent  Percentage  spent 

1918-19           1919-20  1918-19  1919-20 

Arts  and  Sciences $24,483         $    34,270  27.5  29.1 

Music  School .  .         5,686                7,343  6.  6.2 

Training  School  . 2,303               2,323  2.5  1.9 

Library 797               1,100  1.1  .9 

Operation  of  Plant. .. .      13,209             24,990  14.8  21.2 

Administration   12,168             13,933  13.7  11.8 

Dining  Room    3,395               4,592  3.8  3.9 

Dormitories   4,932                4,265  5.5  3.6 

Laundry 2,212                  504  2.5  .4 

Dairy 2,692                2,275  3.  1.9 

Other  Expenditures    ..      16,730             23,041  18.8  18.7 

Total    $  88,808         ?  117,820 

The  increased  percentages  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Music  School 
may  be  credited  to  increases  in  salaries.  ,  That  in  Operation  of  Plant  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  change  in  bookkeeping  by  which  the  cost  of  upkeep 
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of  the  steam  plant  formerly  spread  over  the 
several  departments  is  now  recorded  under 
the  one  heading.  Salaries  in  all  departments 
totaled  $66,146  this  year  as  compared  with 
$44,674.25  the  previous  year.  Outside  labor 
was  $15,541  as  compared  with  $13,459.09  the 
previous  year.  "Other  "Expenditures"  in- 
clude $7,500  for  the  work  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Hygiene,  which  properly  belongs 
under  other  headings,  but  which  has  been 
listed  separately  because  of  the  conditional 
subsidy  given  us  by  the  Government  through 
the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board. 
Next  year's  report  will  show  very  con- 
siderable increases  in  salary  accounts. 


Five-Year  Comparison . 

For  the  year  ending  June  30: 

Income  Expenditure 

1916    $  55,501.42  $  70,135.68 

1917    64,609.48  72,685.84 

1918    63,199.29  79,579.97 

1919    . ... .     93,188.97  88,808.74 

1920    120,428.33  117,641.54 

-1921    156,240.00  154,470.00 

♦Budget   figures. 

Larger  Expenses  Next  Year. 

In  my  last  report  I  predicted  larger  expenditures  for  the  following 
year,  and  the  prediction  is  fully  justified  here.  The  year  now  half  gone 
will  record  another  large  increase,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Simple 
justice  to  our  teachers  and  to  our  students  demands  these  increases. 
Heroic  efforts  are  made  to  continue  everything  on  the  simplest  plane 
which  efficiency  will  permit. 

Rising  expenditures  continually  compel  us  to  prepare  ourselves  to 
answer  the  questions,  Where  are  the  needed  funds  to  be  found?  and, 
What  claim  has  Fisk  upon  the  ever-renewed  generosity  of  the  public 
who  make  Fisk  possible?  In  the  last  analysis  ours  is  truly  a  venture 
of  faith.  We  shall  live  if  we  deserve  to  live.  We  believe  in  our  work. 
We  must  make  our  work  known  that  others  may  also  believe. 

The  Basis  of  the  Fisk  Appeal. 

Our  quest  for  funds  must  have  not  merely  a  casual  appeal  which 
wins  the  approval  of  everybody  as  the  appeal  of  one  worthy  cause 
among  a  thousand  worthy  calls.     It  must  be  the  appeal  not  of  pathos 
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or  of  rhetorical  demand,  but  the  appeal 
which  compels  because  it  is  the  appeal  of  an 
institution  unique  in  its  philosophy  and 
service.  We  as  Trustees,  and  our  friends 
who  even  now  support  the  work,  must  be- 
lieve so  thoroughly  in  our  own  philosophy 
that  the  world  shall  know  what  that  philoso- 
phy is,  and  shall  in  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
insist  on  providing  the  resources  necessary 
for  an  ever-enlarging  realization  of  our 
ideals.  For  illustration  of  my  point,  let  me 
suggest  my  belief  that  Hampton's  remark- 
able support  came  and  continues  to  come  not 
primarily  because  of  remarkable  solicitors 
of  funds,  but  because  of  a  remarkable  work 
by   remarkable   men   possessed   of   a   unique 

philosophy.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  even  today  that  philosophy 
is  really  understood  or  appreciated  by  many  of  its  admirers.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Dr.  Prissell's  life  endeavor  was  not  to  train  youth  to  an 
industrial  skill  that  would  provide  a  living,  but  to  demonstrate  a  phil- 
osophy of  education  universal  in  its  application.  He  was  an  apostle  of 
a  doctrine  which  certainly  is  not  grasped  today  by  the  great  body  of 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  industrial  education,  and  not  suspected  by 
the  great  body  of  ardent  advocates  of  literary  education.  And  yet  that 
inner  fire  of  living  truth  so  shone  through  his  personality  and  his  work 
that  thousands  lighted  their  torches  and  joined  in  the  forwarding  of 
his  work.  It  was  the  compelling  power  of  a  great  unique  germinal 
educational  philosophy  that  made  Hampton. 

Fisk  should  likewise  stand  before  the  world  today  as  a  unitary 
group  possessed  of  a  single  philosophy — the  Fisk  philosophy — and  dar- 
ing to  light  our  torches  and  lead  the  way,  knowing  that  the  truth  of 
our  position  and  the  fidelity  of  our  practice  will  draw  the  world  to  our 
standard. 

Fisk  must  not  be  what  our  funds  make  it,  but  our  funds  will  ulti- 
mately correspond  to  what  Fisk  is.  If  we  are  right,  and  if  we  let  the 
world  know,  the  world  will  not  consent  to  let  us  suffer. 

The  fire  by  night  and  the  cloud  by  day  that  have  for  fifty  years  re- 
vealed the  inspiration  of  Fisk  are  beyond  the  powers  of  my  pen  to 
describe.  A  year  ago  in  my  report  to  you  I  did  attempt  to  put  on  paper 
a  part  at  least  of  the  philosophy  of  Fisk.  I  commend  to  you  again 
what  I  then  said.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  fundamentals  therein  dis- 
cussed not  only  have  been  the  fundamentals  from  the  beginning,  but 
will  continue  to  be  the  fundamentals  for  an  indefinite  future.  Their 
statement  not  only  describes  Fisk  for  our  growing  body  of  friends,  but 
they  relieve  everyone  from  uncertainties  and  unnecessary  discussions. 
Our  course  is  charted,  the  anchor  lifted,  the  compass  set. 
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For  the  convenience  of  our  new  friends 
who  may  read  this  printed  report  I  am  ven- 
turing to  re-print  that  part  of  last  year's 
statement  as  a  supplement  to  this  report.  I 
am  also  venturing  to  discuss  at  this  point, 
somewhat  more  extensively  a  few  items  of 
policy. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  former 
discussion  was  taken  up  under  the  four 
headings:  Health,  Organized  Life,  Economy, 
and  Thoroughness. 


Erastus  M.  Cravath,  D.D. 
One  of  the  Founders  and 
first    President,    1875-1900. 


I.    Health. 

Our  physical  examinations  this  year  are 
more  thorough  than  last  year.     Our  records 
are  approaching  the  point  where  we  can  be- 
gin to  give  concrete  and  statistical  evidence 
of  the  physical  good  accruing  to  the  students   through   our  efforts  in 
physical  education.     Very  serious  impairments  of  vigor  and  health  are 
already  being  prevented  through  observation  and  early  advice. 

At  an  expense  of  about  $4,000  we  have  this  year  put  up  a  pavilion 
50  x  100  feet  close  to  Jubilee  Hall.  To  keep  the  cost  of  construction 
down  the  roof  and  sides  are  of  canvas.  In  our  climate  vigorous  exercise 
outdoor  should  be  feasible  almost  every  day  throughout  the  winter. 
Of  course  there  are  many  incidental  difficulties  and  deficiencies  in  this 
arrangement,  but  it  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  low  and  crowded 
basement  room  in  Jubilee  Hall  which  has  been  our  only  recourse  in  the 


past, 
girls. 


It  is  our  first  genuine  provision  for  physical  exercise  for  the 


Athletics. 

We  are  continuing  to  live  up  to  our  own  philosophy  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  its  endeavor  to 
reform  athletics  and  to  put  athletics  in  its  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  a  rational  physical  education,  which  is  a  subordinate,  though  highly 
important  part  of  a  college  program.  We  of  course  are  few  in  numbers 
and  almost  without  financial  resources  for  athletics.  Consequently 
however  many  mistakes  we  conceivably  may  have  made  we  have  not 
nearly  so  far  to  go  as  most  colleges  in  order  to  be  truly  reformed.  The 
dangers  of  the  situation  are  suggested  by  the  following  exerpts  from 
letters  received  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  Secretary,  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
various  members  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association: 

President  C.  A.  Richmond,  union  College.  "We  have  been  making- 
some  quiet  investigations  as  to  the  abuses  charged  in  Dean  Young's 
letter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  scouting 
goes  on,  especially  in  institutions  which  aim  at  a  record  in  football. 
Neither  do  I  doubt  that  certain  alumni  in  various  colleges  are  injuring 
the  reputation  of  college  sport  by  unduly  influencing  athletics." 
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President  H.  G.  MatJieson,  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  "I  am  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  work  of  your  Asso- 
ciation. Frankly,  I  am  far  from  satisfied  A 
with  the  present  status  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  much 
remedial  work  must  be  done." 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  Oderlin  College. 
"As  I  return  to  athletic  circles  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  I  am  dismayed  to  find  that  prose- 
lyting and  loading  up  teams  has  become 
much  more  common  than  was  the  case  be- 
fore the  war.  ...  In  my  judgment  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  inter-  Jameg  Q  ^^  D  D 
collegiate  competition  as  well  as  control  and  President,  1901-1908. 

direction     by     the     institutions     themselves 
will  be  required  before  any  change  for  the  better  can  be  hoped  for." 

President  W.  E.  Stone,  Purdue  University.  "It  seems  to  me  that 
there  never  was  so  great  a  need  as  now.  I  have  just  been  talking  with 
some  of  the  members  of  our  Faculty,  and  while  we  have  been  active 
for  over  twenty  years  in  striving  for  better  things,  and  while  our 
Western  Conference  has  kept  up  the  same  kind  of  pressure,  we  agree 
'that  the  tendency  to  professionalize  intercollegiate  athletics  is  as  great 
as  ever." 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  Syracuse  University.  "I  have  read  with 
interest  the  enclosure  which  you  have  sent  to  me.  My  experience  and 
observations  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  written 
you.  I  have  received  letters  from  prep  schools  in  the  East,  from  young 
men  claiming  to  be  proficient  athletes,  and  inquiring  as  to  what  con- 
sideration would  be  given  them  on  this  account  at  this  University. 
Invariably  I  have  replied  that  no  consideration  whatever  would  be 
given  because  of  their  athletic  skill.  I  do  not  know  what  some  of  our 
Alumni  may  do,  or  our  athletic  management,  but  I  have  made  myself 
very  plainly  understood  that  anything  that  is  in  any  way  professional 
would  be  resented  and  resisted  by  me." 

President  Alex.  C.  Humphreys,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  "I 
am  afraid  that  not  a  few  colleges  are  advocating  clean  athletics  and  non- 
commercial athletics,  but  are  making  no  intelligent  and  persistent  effort 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  we  find.  ...  I  don't  think  a  man 
should  be  in  an  influential  position  in  connection  with  athletics  in  an 
educational  institution  unless  we  know  that  we  can  secure  his  loyal  co- 
operation and  keep  him  in  such  control,  and  that  he  will  not  over- 
emphasize athletics,  either  as  against  the  regular  studies  of  the  insti- 
tution or  the  physical  well-being  of  the  students." 

These  are  splendid  and  courageous  warnings,  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  miss  the  essential  point.     The  complete  elimination 
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of  what  is  generally  considered  professional- 
ism will  scarcely  touch  the  evil.  What  we 
need  is  a  fundamental  philosophy  on  the  part 
\  of  our  college  authorities  and  a  courage 
which  will  put  that  philosophy  into  action. 
Most  college  presidents — evidently  not  these 
quoted  above — know  that  they  cannot  de- 
mand genuine  reform  without  losing  their 
jobs — I  mean  that  people  think  that  they 
L«J      «jll§  cannot.      But    whether    or    not    this    be    an 

illusion,  I  believe  they  could,  in  spite  of  the 
entrenchments  of  the  interests  that  oppose. 
If  not,  it  is  high  time  that  we  proved  that 
HeiM.A..HL.KDi.ght'  the  d°S  cannot  wag  its  own  tail.     But  Fisk 

Chr.  Com.  Administration       is  not  in  the  condition  of  the  older  athletic 
Ad  Interim,  1908. 

institutions.     In  fact  we  are  not  an  athletic 

institution.     We  are  entirely  free  to  build  from  the  ground  up. 

Fisk  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  no  athletic  coach,  no  training 
table,  no  graduate  or  professional  players,  no  players  of  wavering 
scholarship.  The  combined  trips  of  the  season  do  not  trench  upon  to 
exceed  three  recitation  days.  We  have  no  demoralizing  southern  train- 
ing camp  or  other  pre-season  practice.  Two  important  players  were 
withdrawn  within  three  hours  of  the  last  game  of  the  football  season 
(but  Fisk  won  the  game  3  to  0).  (Only  one  team  scored  on  Fisk  this 
year,  and  that  team,  Morehouse,  beat  by  a  score  of  21  to  13).  Our 
theory  is  that  athletics  to  be  honest  must  be  amateur,  and  that  inter- 
collegiate athletic  success  must  be  a  mere  by-product  of  our  whole 
scheme  of  physical  education.  The  total  scores  for  the  season  were 
279  points  in  favor  of  Fisk  as  against  21  for  rival  teams.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  authorizing  six  football  games  only  for  the  coming 
fall  season,  three  major  and  three  minor. 

I  trust  that  very  shortly  we  shall  take  the  stand  that  no  one  shall 
play  in  intercollegiate  contests  who  has  not  completed  the  full  require- 
ments of  the  Freshman  college  year,  been  on  our  campus  one  full  year, 
and  who  is  not  only  doing  satisfactory  work  at  the  moment,  but  who 
finished  the  preceding  quarter's  work  without  condition. 

Our  athletics  must  be  primarily  for  present  and  permanent  health 
and  happiness.  They  should  provide  the  habits  and  forms  of  activity 
that  will  continue  throughout  life.  They  must  not  be  for  advertising 
purposes.  They  must  be  guaranteed  free  from  all  gambling.  If  the 
latter  evil  which  crept  in  this  last  year  cannot  be  eliminated  by  a 
guarantee  from  Faculty  and  students  we  shall  be  obliged  almost  any 
time  to  suspend  intercollegiate  contests  until  that  guarantee  can  be 
secured. 

Any  form  of  athletics  that  cannot  flourish  without  spectators  is 
open  to  very  grave  doubts  on  a  college   campus.     Our  main  goal   is 
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universal  participation  in  intramural  games 
enjoyed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  activity  itself. 
This  does  not  preclude  intercollegiate  sports. 
It  should  give  them  health  and  zest. 

II.    Organized  Life. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  contribution 
made  to  the  student  through  the  observation 
and  guidance  of  his  times  and  his  routine 
actions.  The  Faculty  has  developed  an  al- 
most surprising  unanimity  in  its  insistence 
that  very  few  if  any  students  shall  carry 
more  than  fifteen  hours  of  recitations  per 
week.  The  old  temptation  to  reduce  the  re- 
quirements of  work  for  the  class  because 
some  of  the  members  were  carrying  too 
much  work  outside  that  particular  class  has  largely  gone.  The  quarter 
system  which  allows  a  student  to  come  in  every  twelve  weeks  and  to 
go  out  at  the  end  of  twelve,  or  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight 
weeks,  makes  it  distinctly  possible,  if  necessary,  to  study  without  doing 
for  the  moment  any  income-producing  work.  Intensive  work  for  part 
of  the  year  makes  feasible  intensive  study  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
teacher  is  therefore  free  to  require  from  the  student  all  that  the  latter  is 
capable  with  all  his  combined  abilities  to  do.  It  thus  becomes  the 
University's  ideal  standard  to  require  that  the  student  put  his  full 
time  and  maximum  powers  into  the  University  program.  It  is  an  in- 
tensive program  that  we  propose.  It  cannot  be  carried  through  without 
a  fearful  elimination  of  student  material  unless  we  can  protect  the 
majority  by  such  a  control  of  their  time  and  methods  as  will  make 
their  every  activity  contribute  to  health,  to  vigor,  to  speed,  and  to 
efficiency.  Squandering  of  energies  in  non-scholastic  hours  can  very 
readily  bring  failure  to  scholastic  endeavors.  Non-efficient  habits  in 
non-scholastic  hours  may  render  the  imparting  of  efficient  scholastic 
habits  practically  impossible. 

It  would  be  strange  if  everyone  should  agree  with  this  phase  of  our 
philosophy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  everyone  should.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  wise  and  highly  desirable  that  at  least  one  college  should  try 
it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are 
at  least  four  or  five  hundred  college  youths  who  would  like  to  receive 
the  advantages  of  such  an  intensive  training.  The  thousands  of  others 
can  try  out  other  methods  at  other  points.  It  will  be  most  stimulating 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  compare  the  results. 


III.    Economy. 

Our  students  spend  very  much  less  than  many  students  in  white 
schools.     The   budgets   of   expenditure   for  nine   months   given   us   by 
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fifty-seven  students  receiving  student  aid  or 
student  employment,  including  items  for 
tuition,  board,  room,  laundry,  clothing,  and 
sometimes  music,  besides  various  incidentals 
average  $285.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
figures  are  low,  a  considerable  number  of  our 
students  squander  relatively  large  amounts 
on  eatables  and  clothes.  Parents  in  many 
cases  would  be  kinder  not  to  supply  the  pin 
money  that  they  do.  They  would  aid  greatly 
by  refusing  to  send  the  unnecessary  boxes  of 
food  that  cumber  our  dormitories  and  the 
stomachs  of  the  students. 


IV.    Thoroughness. 

The   endeavor  to  make   the  Fisk   degree 
mean  a  little  more  each  year  has  not  dimin- 
ished.    The  teachers  are  more  insistent  each  year  upon  genuine  work. 
The  gradings   come   nearer  and  nearer  to  the  normal.     Teachers   in- 
creasingly shun  the  reputation  of  giving  "snap"  courses. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  five  students  were  asked  to  with- 
draw because  of  poor  scholarship.  (Some  had  withdrawn  earlier.) 
Eighty-seven  were  dropped  from  one  or  more  subjects.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-three  were  warned  of  imminent  dangers. 

Including  the  figures  given  above,  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
there  were  dropped  for  scholarship  14  college  students  and  34  High 
School  students.  Similarly  there  were  dropped  from  separate  classes 
or  courses  54  college  students  and  74  High  School  students.  These 
figures  do  not  include  a  number  who  left  on  account  of  conduct  or  for 
other  reasons. 


Cornelius  W.  Morrow, D.D. 

Acting   President, 

1914-1915. 


Attendance. 

There  is  no  reduction  in  the  demand  for  admission  to  our  dormi- 
tories, though  we  never  solicit  for  students  and  offer  no  inducements 
to  come  except  hard  work. 

Total  Attendance  College  Attendance 

1914-15 516  160 

1915-16 522  180 

1916-17    574  208 

1917-18    468  221 

1918-19    574  253 

1919-20    569  288 

1920-21    (Two  quarters) 587  327 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  college  attendance  has  doubled  since  1914-15. 
Until  more  dormitory  space  is  provided,  High  School  atendance  will 
automatically  tend  to  diminish  as  the  college  figures  go  up.     It  is  my 
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belief  that  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  a  dwindling  High  School  with 

satisfaction. 

The  attendance  figures  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1920-21  are  as 

follows : 

High        .*Music     Training       All  De- 
Graduate     College       School         Only         School      parments 

Male 1  163  106  4  25  299 

Female    1  164  50  35  38  288 

Total    2  327  156  39  63  587 

*The   total   registration    in    the   Music   Department  is  127. 

Evening  Classes. 

Now  that  our  plant  is  to  give  practically  continuous  service  through- 
out the  year,  the  time  must  soon  come  when  our  classrooms  must  serve 
evenings  as  well  as  daytimes. 

Gift  from  the  General  Education  Board. 

By  far  the  largest  gift  ever  offered  the  University  was  that  made 
last  June  by  the  General  Education  Board.  They  offered  us  a  half 
million  dollars  on  condition  that  we  should  raise  another  million  and 
a  half.  Their  generosity  went  to  the  point  of  giving  us  for  the  present 
the  income  on  the  capital  while  we  were  finding  the  additional  money 
required  to  claim  the  capital.  The  gift,  capital,  and  interest,  is  intended 
solely  for  endowment  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  income  is  given  toward 
an  increase  of  salaries.  Consequently  the  $25,000  of  income  was  in 
effect  spent  as  soon  as  received,  and  did  not  lessen  in  the  least  our  task 
of  finding  funds  to  meet  our  other  current  needs.  Our  teachers  are 
happy  in  the  moderate  increases  that  have  come  to  them  individually. 
As  Trustees  we  are  happy  that  the  salary  situation  is  improved. 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 

Acting  upon  the  authority  granted  me  by  your  body,  I  have  entered 
into  agreement  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  I  am  now  placing 
our  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation of  America  at  the  rate  of  five  teachers  per  month.  If  we 
shall  succeed  in  endowing  the  older  members  of  our  staff  our  whole 
group  will  have  the  worst  of  the  fear  of  old  age  removed  from  them. 
It  will  cost  the  University  a  good  annual  sum,  but  the  benefits  will  serve 
as  a  substantial  increase  of  salary  for  our  workers. 

Magnitude  of  Our  Financial  Task. 

Our  present  prosperity  is  chiefly  a  challenge  to  greater  effort.  The 
half  million  which  is  so  essential  to  our  continued  existence  will  be 
withdrawn  if  we  do  not  complete  the  two  million  fund.  Moreover,  in- 
cluding this  gift,  half  of  our  total  income  expires  after  one  more  year, 
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unless  we  meet  the  conditions  of  this  gift,  and  also  secure  the  renewal 
of  the  pledges  expiring  at  that  time.  The  task  is  large,  but  the  stakes 
are  great.  By  united  effort  and  hearty  cooperation  we  can  win,  and 
put  Fisk  upon  a  modest  but  firm  foundation. 

What  is  the  Money  For? 

Last  year's  report  went  into  detail  concerning  the  needs  which  two 
million  dollars  might  meet.  It  is  not  wise  to  repeat  much  that  was 
then  given.  At  least  half  is  required  to  go  into  endowment.  The  rest 
will  not  meet  our  needs  for  new  buildings,  for  equipment,  and  for 
library  books. 

Buildings. 

Every  day  we  feel  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  Recitation  Building; 
of  a  Gymnasium  (not  for  ill-balanced  sports,  but  as  the  center  of  a 
health  program  not  only  for  our  students  but  for  a  race) ;  of  a  Music 
Building  for  the  splendid  music  school  that  is  one  of  the  notable  achieve- 
ments of  Fisk;  of  an  Elementary  Practice  Training  School;  of  dormi- 
tories and  houses  for  students  and  teachers;  these  and  other  desirable 
buildings  are  discussed  in  last  year's  report. 

Can  We  Raise  the  Money? 

Our  success  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  this  financial  situation  will 
depend  upon  our  vision,  our  faith,  and  our  fidelity.  If  we  can  realize 
the  magnitude  of  our  educational  task  the  world  will  respond  in  pro- 
portion. If  we  have  faith  proportionate  to  our  vision,  we  shall  dare  to 
prosecute  the  work,  knowing  that  the  God  of  the  Founders  will  not 
desert  us  in  the  hour  of  achievement.  Fidelity  that  is  obedient  to  the 
vision  and  built  upon  faith  will  ever  have  its  just  reward. 

The  Last  of  the  Presidents. 

While  this  report  is  in  process  of  preparation  word  comes  to  us  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  James  G.  Merrill,  President  of  Fisk  from  1901 
to  1909.  His  was  a  beautiful  life  of  fourscore  years.  His  fellow 
Trustees  will  at  their  next  meeting  wish  to  put  on  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  and  his  life.  We  grieve  over  his  departure,  but 
rejoice  in  his  achievement. 

There  have  been  only  three  titular  Presidents  of  Fisk,  Presidents 
Cravath,  Merrill,  and  Gates,  and  to  none  of  these  is  there  a  formal 
memorial  on  our  campus.  The  University  itself  is  their  memorial. 
But  it  is  the  University  that  shall  be,  rather  than  the  school  that  now 
is,  that  must  be  their  monument.  Does  not  the  going  of  President  Mer- 
rill give  us  a  new  sense  of  our  obligation  to  those  who  builded  here  a 
structure  not  made  by  hands  and  not  yet  seen  by  mortal  eyes?  For  all 
the  days  of  all  the  eleven  years  since  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Merrill  prayed  for  Fisk  University.    He  provided  through  two 
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insurance  policies  for  an  endowment  for  public  speaking  at  Fisk.  His 
dearest  hope  was  to  make  one  more  trip  to  the  Fisk  campus.  Shall  we 
not  stir  ourselves  to  a  new  appreciation  of  those  who  gave  their  very 
souls  for  Fisk  and  aspire  to  a  new  share  in  the  zeal  which  enabled 
them  to  make  the  Fisk  that  was  and  is,  and  to  see  the  Fisk  that  shall 
be?  Since  we  know  that  they  without  us  shall  not  be  made  perfect,  we 
too  should  see  the  promised  land  and  do  our  part.  Let  us  not  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  money  we  need,  but  rather  upon  the  structure  we  are  to 
build.    A  passion  for  a  great  cause  cannot  fail. 


Very  respectfully,  your  fellow  worker, 


Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 


January  1,  1921. 
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Treasurer's  Report 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1920. 


President  F.  A.  McKenzie: 

Dear  Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Balance  Sheets  and  In- 
come and  Expenditure  Accounts  herewith  for  year  ending  June  30,  1920. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  T.  Fairchild,  Treasurer. 

Fisk  University  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1920. 

ASSETS. 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  in  Banks  and  on  Hand $     1,790  41 

Accounts  Receivable— Students $    1,588  20 

Others 224  40 

1,812  60 

Unexpired  Insurance 3, 897  46 

Inventories 6 ,  145  71 

Summer  School  Expense  in  June 258  44 


Total  Current  Assets $  13,904  62 

Educational  Plant: 

Land • $  76,951  02 

Buildings  less  Reserve  for  Depreciation 349,118  91 

Equipment  as  per  Inventories 86,602  01 

Total  Educational  Plant 512,671  94 

Investment  of  General  and  Special  Funds: 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate S  1,466  80 

Premiums  Paid  Merrill  Insurance  Policy 120  97 

Liberty  Bonds___: 500  00 

Total  Investment 2 ,  087  77 

Investment  of  Endowment  Funds: 

Real  Estate S    7,250  00 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate 184,183  20 

Bonds  of  Corporations 55,636  20 

Cash  Uninvested 52  34 

Notes  Receivable 9,000  00 

Total  Investment 256,121  74 


LIABILITIES. 
Current  Liabilities: 

Notes  Payable $  53,500  00 

Accounts  Payable 521  32 


8784,786  07 


%  54,021  32 


Special  Funds: 

George  L.  White  Conservatory  Building %    1,232  65 

Fisk  Club,  Helen  C.  Morgan 275  71 

Donations  Received  in  Advance 14, 767  10 

Laundry  Building  Fund,  1920 - 3,592  96 

19,868  42 

General  Capital  Fund 454,774  59 
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Endowment  Funds: 

General  Endowment $204,679  31 

Professorship  Endowment 8,788  14 

Library  Endowment 8,994  22 

Scholarship  Endowment '_.     26,160  07 

Annuity  Funds 7,500  00 

Total  Endowment  Funds 256,121  74 


$784,786  07 


Income  and  Expenditures  Account  for  Year  Ending  June  30,  1920. 

INCOME. 

From  Students: 

Tuition— Arts  and  Sciences $  9,292  55 

Music  School  (Fees  Included) 5,649  75 

Training  School 451  55 

$15,393  85 

Sundry  Fees— Laboratories $  1,021  50 

Library 428  49 

General 1,988  05 

3,438  04 

Total  from  Students $  18,831  89 

From  Endowment  Fund: 

Interest : $13,584  69 

Rent  of  Real  Estate 416  40 

From  Gifts  for  Current  Purposes: 

Designated— Slater  Fund $  2,000  00 

•  A.M.  A 5,500  00 

Various  Donors  for  Student  Fund 1,648  00 

Miscellaneous 4,178  40 

13,326  40 

Not  Designated,  many  Donors 69,039  37 

Total  from  Gifts 78,365  77 

Other  Sources,  Miscellaneous 9,229  58 
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$120,428  33 


EXPENDITURES. 
Departments  of  Instruction: 

Arts  and  Sciences $34,270  16 

Music  School 7,343  30 

Training  School 2,323  70 

Library 1,100  11 

Hygiene .- 7,481  67 


52,518  94 


Other  Activities: 

Dormitories  (net) $  4,592  93 

Dining  Room  (net) 4,265  05 

Laundry  (net) 504  27 

Dairy  (net) 2,275  07 

Bookstore  (net) 126  11 

11,762  93 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant 12,438  02 

Total  Operation  of  Steam  Heating  Plant 12,552  89 

Administration 13,933  96 

Student  Aid 1,648  93 

Publicity 7,826  14 

Interest  Payable 3,381  53 

General  Expense T 1,329  84 

Other  Miscellaneous  Expenses 1 248  36 

Total  Expenditures ' $117,64154 

Surplus  of  Income  for  Year 2,786  79 

$120,428  33 
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Fisk  Philosophy 

Reprinted  from  Annual  Report  for  1918-1919. 


If  we  could  distinguish  the  four  chief  elements  of  our  philosophy  at 
Fisk,  they  would  center  about  the  topics  of  Health,  Organized  Life, 
Economy,  and  Thoroughness.  Character  and  scholarship  are  the  objects 
of  our  endeavors. 

I.  Health. 

Physical  vigor  is  an  inestimable  asset  in  the  struggle  for  education 
as  it  is  in  the  struggle  of  life.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  recent  years 
to  have  had  the  funds  to  do  away  with  serious  menace  to  life  through 
fire,  and  to  introduce  the  most  genuine  of  sanftary  conditions  on  our 
campus.  As  already  indicated,  we  have  this  year  by  Government  sub- 
sidy been  enabled  to  put  our  physical  education  on  a  much  sounder 
basis.  We  have  a  physician  to  teach  physiology  and  hygiene  in  a  very 
thorough  way,  to  examine  the  male  students  several  times  a  year,  and 
to  act  as  general  adviser  in  hygiene.  We  have  another  physician  to 
act  as  adviser  for  the  young  women,  and  a  dentist  to  serve  as  dental 
inspector.  We  have  two  instructors  to  direct  physical  exercises,  games, 
and  athletics.  Every  student  in  the  High  School  and  through  the 
second  year  in  college  engages  in  physical  exercises  every  day.  Of 
course  our  facilities  to  carry  on  this  work  on  such  a  scale  are  absolutely 
inadequate.  One  or  two  outdoor  pavilions  would  add  immensely  to  the 
feasibility  of  our  work  until  we  could  have  a  gymnasium  proportionate 
to  our  present  plans  and  activities.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these 
handicaps  a  great  step  forward  has  been  taken  this  year.  I  believe 
that  in  our  physical  activities  and  ideals  we  can  truly  be  ranked  among 
the  most  progressive  as  well  as  the  most  sane  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  our  work,  but  it  is  steady  and 
based  on  the  ideas  of  the  best  authorities  in  America. 

Health  of  a  Race. 

The  work  in  physical  education  is  valuable  not  only  to  the  student 
at  the  moment,  but  throughout  his  life,  and  perhaps  even  more  to  the 
people  whom  he  will  influence  wherever  he  goes.  The  disease  and 
death  rate  among  the  colored  people,  so  alarmingly  great,  can  be  cut  in 
half  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Just  as  health  is  essential  to  the 
student,  so  health  is  essential  to  a  race  that  would  rise  and  develop. 
All  of  our  students  will  be  missionaries  of  hygiene.  Within  a  few 
years  many  of  them  will  go  out  as  trained  physical  and  recreational 
directors  to  wield  a  tremendous  influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  South. 
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Athletics. 

Our  physical  program  is  such  as  will  enable  us  to  stand  firmly  by 
the  principles  of  reform  in  athletics  and  in  intercollegiate  relationships. 
We  are  discovering  that  athletics  for  everybody  provides  the  material 
for  winning  teams.  Fisk  University  is  assuming  its  duty  over  the 
whole  range  of  physical  activities. 

Morale. 

More  and  more  as  the  work  is  put  upon  the  proper  basis  and  de- 
veloped in  equipment  and  activities,  the  physical  department  will  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  forces  on  our  campus  looking  to  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  student,  to  the  morale  of  the  student  body,  and  to  the 
unification  of  the  University  organization  and  life.  Its  function  is  to 
put  joy  and  meaning  into  the  leisure  hours  and  the  casual  duties  of 
student  life.  Its  very  discipline  spells  not  only  morale  but  morality 
and  character  for  our  campus  life. 

II.    Organized  Life. 

Fisk  goes  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  merely  enough  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  classroom  and  let  the  students  succeed  or  fail  as  their 
own  caprice,  or  even  their  own  judgment  shall  determine.  If  guidance 
and  control  can  save  the  student  from  present  mistaken  inclination 
and  provide  for  his  future  and  permanent  good,  the  University  has  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform.  Learning  itself  requires  that  time  must  be 
properly  ordered,  and  properly  distributed,  energies  must  be  wisely  con- 
served and  correctly  directed,  interest  must  be  concentrated.  To  secure 
these  ends  for  a  large  campus  family  at  minimum  costs  to  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  a  highly  organized  routine  of  life  becomes  imperative. 

Moral  Training. 

There  are,  however,  even  more  important  reasons  for  a  disciplined 
and  uniform  life.  To  teach  through  the  daily  processes  of  life  itself 
the  lessons  of  regularity,  promptness,  reliability,  continuity,  and  thor- 
oughness is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  good  citizenship  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  moral  and  religious  character.  Supervision  which 
gives  accuracy,  speed,  completeness,  and  intensity  to  the  study  and 
work  of  the  day  is  a  contribution  to  the  highest  education  given  in  the 
most  effective  way. 

Restrictions. 

At  Fisk  the  hours  are  set  for  meals,  sleep,  recitation,  and  study. 
Attendance  is  required  upon  religious  services.  The  social  relationships 
of  the  two  sexes  are  carefully  supervised.  The  young  women  are  care- 
fully chaperoned.  Dancing  between  the  sexes  is  not  countenanced. 
Smoking  is  forbidden.  Dishonesty  in  any  form  is  considered  a  reason- 
able bar  to  attendance  upon  the  University. 
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Public  Approval. 

The  fact  that  some  of  our  institutions  feel  no  sense  of  responsibility 
along  some  of  these  lines  is  no  necessary  argument  against  the  Fisk 
policy.  That  policy  is  desired  by  most  parents,  is  tolerable  to  most 
students,  and  admirable  in  its  product  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public. 
It  furnishes  one  of  the  two  or  three  chief  reasons  why  we  cannot  meet 
the  requests  for  admission. 

We  are  obliged  every  once  in  a  while  to  excuse  students  from  fur- 
ther attendance  here,  but  the  demand  for  entrance  continues  far  beyond 
our  domitory  accommodations. 

The  students  of  any  institution  of  our  size,  for  any  race,  come  from 
all  sorts  of  conditions.  Lack  of  opportunity  or  lack  of  training  would 
cause  the  early  fall  of  many  if  they  were  not  guided  and  protected  from 
themselves.  The  protection  of  the  weak  would  alone  justify  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  those  who  think  they  are  strong.  Every  physical  and 
moral  strength  must  be  conserved  if  the  students  are  to  survive  the 
scholastic  tests  which  are  put  upon  them.  There  is  no  danger  of  weak- 
ness produced  by  lack  of  sufficient  strain.  Nothing  is  of  more  value  to 
the  strong  student  than  such  guidance  as  will  enable  him  to  secure 
largest  return  in  mental  power  from  every  unit  of  time. 

The  life  at  Fisk  is  a  carefully  regulated,  supervised  life  looking  to 
the  achievement  of  maximum  power  and  truest  character— the  serious 
preparation  of  a  life  of  joy. 

III.    Economy. 

Frugality  and  thrift  are  prime  essentials  of  character.  To  be  ex- 
travagant at  Fisk  is  to  violate  every  worthy  ideal  of  the  University. 
Relatively  few  of  our  students  fail  to  ask  for  financial  assistance  either 
in  money  or  work  to  pay  the  small  bills  due  the  University.  If  any 
considerable  number  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  United  States  are  to 
secure  a  college  education  the  total  costs  of  that  education  must  be 
very  low  indeed.  Tuition  at  Fisk  for  college  students  is  $50  per  year. 
Room,  board,  and  laundry  for  nine  months  is  $153.  Twenty-five  dollars 
per  month  ought  to  cover  every  essential  cost  apart  from  clothes  and 
travel.  The  high  costs  of  college  life  elsewhere  are  found  in  clothes 
and  other  personal  expenditures  largely  for  show  and  frivolity.  Those 
costs  have  risen  in  the  past  and  continue  to  rise  because  of  the  com- 
peting ambitions  of  the  students  in  an  atmosphere  which  exerts  no 
restraining  pressure.  If  the  great  mass  of  worthy  poor  are  to  have 
intellectual  privileges  at  Fisk  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  rigid 
control  which  almost  eliminates  the  expenditures  for  adornments,  flow- 
ers, banquets,  receptions,  dances,  fraternities,  etc.  It  will  be  a  sad 
reflection  on  those  responsible  at  Fisk  when  the  total  expenditures  of 
a  student  shall  much  exceed  $250  to  $300  a  year.  Those  not  content  to 
live  the  simple  and  plain  life  owe  it  to  the  other  Fisk  student^  to  go 
elsewhere  where  larger  expenditures  are  morally  justifiable. 
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Democracy. 

The  uniform  and  compulsory  practice  of  economy  which  makes  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  comfortable  in  every  part  of  our  campus  life  is  a 
feature  which  should  continue  to  signalize  the  democracy  we  profess. 
It  will  require  a  conscience  strong  and  true  to  resist  the  pressure  at 
every  point  to  modify  just  a  little  until  there  is  no  rule  left.  Ofttimes 
this  pressure  will  come  in  most  attractive  guises  and  from  people  with 
the  kindest  of  intent.  Fisk  must  continue  to  be  a  place  where  everyone 
is  economical,  and  where  no  groups  or  individuals  shall  stand  apart 
from  the  rest,  or  have  any  opportunities  or  privileges  not  common  to 
all. 

Fraternities. 

This  principle  alone  justifies  completely  the  established  ruling  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  there  shall  be  no  fraternities  at  Fisk. 

Our  consecration  to  this  principle  of  democratic  simplicity  does  not 
stand  in  the  way,  but  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  every  oppor- 
tunity possible  shall  be  provided  by  philanthropy  for  all  the  students 
alike  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  every  other  facility  and  equipment. 
• 

IV.    Thoroughness. 

In  our  education  proper  we  follow  a  similar  principle.  W#  aim  to 
be  simple  and  genuine  and  thorough  in  all  the  scholastic  work  we  do. 
Perhaps  to  be  honest  and  thorough  with  our  classwork  is  as  difficult 
a  task  as  we  face.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  ''sympathetic. "  Super- 
ficiality and  rhetoric  and  laxity  ruin  much  in  American  education. 

Poor  Preparation. 

The  opportunities  for  elementary  education  for  our  colored  youth 
are  generally  not  the  best.  So  they  come  on  to  college  with  very  un- 
certain knowledge  and  with  bad  methods  of  study.  Fidelity  in  the  long 
run  will  compel  us  to  turn  them  back  to  the  studies  they  have  gone 
over  but  do  not  know.  It  takes  courage  of  a  rare  order  in  the  teacher 
to  do  this.  It  causes  bitter  feelings  sometimes  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  in  the  long  run  they  appreciate  an  honest  education. 

Sifting  of  Students. 

We  are  endeavoring  at  Fisk  to  give  this  honest  education.  Regard- 
less of  where  the  students  come  from  and  no  matter  how  far  advanced 
in  college  classification,  we  examine  all  new  students  in  the  elements 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar  and  English  composition.  Last  fall  over 
80  per  cent  of  more  than  150  students  failed  in  each  of  these  subjects. 
We  provide  classes  to  make  up  these  deficiencies.  At  the  end  of  each 
six  weeks  we  examine  our  records  to  s€e  which  students  are  doing 
unsatisfactory  work.  At  these  times  some  students  go  home,  many 
drop  out  of  one  or  more  subjects.     At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
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twelve  weeks,  the  distribution  of  gradings  was  carefully  studied  and 
tabulated.  Out  of  nineteen  college  classes  having  ten  or  more  students 
each,  seven  reported  no  failures.  The  other  twelve  reported  failures 
running  from  four  to  twenty-eight  per  cent  in  each  class.  Similarly 
out  of  nineteen  high  school  classes,  one  reported  no  failures,  while  the 
others  reported  from  seven  to  forty-seven  per  cent  of  failures,  an 
average  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  next  six  weeks 
another  sifting  or  reclassification  took  place.  This  simply  means  that 
we  are  trying  very  hard  to  put  the  student  just  where  he  can  do  the 
best  possible  for  himself.  Once  properly  classified,  the  sifting  will  not 
affect  such  large  proportions  of  the  classes.  Ultimately  our  college 
graduates  can  compete  on  an  even  basis  in  the  most  rigid  colleges  of 
the  land.    We  welcome  inspection  and  competition  right  now. 
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The  Sign  of  the  Scholar 

President  McKenzie's  Address  at  the  first  Senior  Chapel  for  the  Year. 


Tonight  we  observe  what  is  preeminently  the  Senior  Chapel.  To- 
night the  seniors  publicly  accept  the  badge  of  formal  scholarship.  On 
former  similar  occasions  I  have  discussed  the  significance  of  costume 
and  the  significance  of  the  military  ideal  and  the  significance  of  unity 
as  represented  in  the  march  and  step-keeping  whether  of  soldier  or  of 
student.  Tonight  we  get  even  closer  to  the  symbol  of  the  occasion,  and 
we  talk  about  the  sign  of  the  scholar. 

I  want  to  talk  very  directly  to  the  seniors.  Other  students  possibly 
may  not  be  ready  to  understand  the  problem  with  which  the  seniors 
are  wrestling  tonight.  But  the  seniors  are  entitled  to  withdraw  to 
themselves  for  a  while —  and  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  the  year — that 
they  may  ponder  over  the  professions  made  by  their  garb  worn  for  the 
first  time  tonight.  Their  black  gowns  and  their  black  caps  are  the 
external  sign  of  the  glorious  achievement  of  scholarship  which  they 
hope  to  crown  before  the  heat  of  another  summer  shall  have  come  and 
gone.  Each  one  is  pondering  in  his  heart  tonight  the  question — am  I  a 
scholar?  Is  there  anything  fundamentally  to  be  added  to  me  this  year? 
Do  I  bear  the  sign  and  superscription  of  the  scholar?  Or  do  I  wear 
the  cap  and  gown  only  to  make  more  glaring  and  public  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  possess  the  sign  within  my  soul? 

To  put  this  thought  in  other  words,  you  seniors  tonight  are  espe- 
cially entering  into  the  great  searching  of  hearts  which  the  college 
world  is  manifesting  everywhere.  And  I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can  by 
showing  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  outer  and  larger  world 
far  beyond  our  campus  and  uninfluenced  by  anything  that  we  at  Fisk 
think  or  do.  I  am  going  to  quote  to  you  from  recent  statements  from 
two  educators  far  apart  in  geographical  situation,  and  so  far  as  1 
know  without  any  points  of  personal  association.  They  are  both  men 
of  large  and  long  experience  in  large  institutions  in  the  North. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  November 
an  article  by  Dr.  Davenport,  Vice  President  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College,  on  the  subject,  "What  a  Man  Loses  in  Going  to  Callege."  His 
observations  are  well  worth  our  consideration,  even  though  the  quota- 
tions used  will  be  relatively  few  and  brief. 

Dr.  Davenport  starts  out  by  quoting  the  usual  opinion  of  the  busi- 
ness man  with  regard  to  the  college  graduate  just  entering  business. 
"Oh,  he  will  be  all  right  after  we  knock  some  sense  into  him."  Our 
writer  does  not  hesitate  to  imply  that  the  remark  of  the  business  man 
is  entirely  justified.  The  graduate  ordinarily  does  have  an  aching  void 
in  the  locality  where  good  and  business  sense  should  be  located,  and 
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that  void  must  be  filled  by  external  forces  and  applications.  And  yet 
Dr.  Davenport,  after  twenty-five  years  of  college  experience  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  business  experience,  still  thinks  it  possible  to  produce 
graduates  without  this  distressing  deficiency.  He  concludes  his  article 
by  enumerating  the  two  things  which  in  his  judgment  would  tend  to 
this  good  end.     He  says: 

"There  are  two  remedies  that  would  largely  correct  the  inevitable 
hardship  that  attaches  to  the  man  who  devotes  the  years  of  young  man- 
hood to  school  rather  than  to  business. 

"The  remedy  most  effective  is  the  one  that  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins,  and  neighbors  and  friends  and  teachers 
nearly  all  oppose — namely  a  full  year  of  employment  between  high 
school  and  college  or  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years — 
certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  junior  year. 

"One  [remedy]  is  a  frank  and  outspoken  attitude,  such  as  this  paper 
has  attempted,  addressed  to  the  student  in  advance  of  graduation,  to 
the  end  that  he  discover  antidotes  for  his  limitations,  or  at  least 
ameliorate  their  influence  by  such  healthy  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion as  will  lead  him,  while  yet  in  college,  to  pay  some  decent  attention 
to  the  world  he  is  preparing  to  enter — to  its  literature,  to  its  thinkers, 
and  to  its  problems." 

"We  are  not  honest  with  the  college  student.  We  surround  him 
with  every  facility  for  work,  assuming  what  we  know  to  be  untrue 
— namely,  that  he  is  gifted  with  some  real  vision  and  perspective  of 
life.  Then  we  cajole  him  and  humor  his  idiosyncrasies  instead  of 
frankly  talking  them  out." 

Dr.  Davenport's  article  is  in  a  sense  and  without  intention  an  in- 
dictment of  our  whole  social — perhaps  I  should  say  educational — organ- 
ization. It  amounts  to  this  that  in  the  development  of  universal  edu- 
cation we  have  transferred  the  vital  contacts  creating  social  ideals 
in  large  degree  from  the  parents  and  the  family  to  the  school — not  even 
to  the  teachers  in  the  school,  but  to  the  classmates  of  the  child,  all  the 
way  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college.  The  thing  that  predominates 
is  not  guidance  from  the  older  and  the  more  experienced,  but  ever- 
renewed  and  almost  aimless,  certainly  unguided,  motions  and  emotions 
by  each  scholastic  age  and  group. 

WHAT  A  MAN  LOSES  IN  GOING  TO  COLLEGE. 

"In  his  four  years  of  life  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  the  stu- 
dent is  devoted  to  the  vast  enterprise  of  getting  ready  to  live  through 
the  avenue  of  higher  education;  but  to  do  this  the  average  college  man 
defers  and  temporarily  sacrifices  that  association  with  older  people 
and  that  intimate  contact  with  concrete  issues  which  are  absolutely 
essential  in  making  a  man  out  of  boy  stuff."     .     .     . 

"The  one  who  goes  to  college  enters  or  rather  continues  in  an 
artificial  environment  within,  but  not  of  the  real  world  of  men  and 
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women  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  goes  on  living  with  those  of  his 
own  age,  and  instead  of  thinking  men's  thoughts  about  world  affairs 
during  his  most  formative  years  he  becomes  engrossed  in  student  ac- 
tivities, which  have  about  as  much  connection  with  the  real  world  as 
a  wart  on  the  end  of  the  nose  has  with  vision;  it  may  obscure,  but  it 
cannot  illuminate."     .     .     . 

"Whoever  believes  that  the  teacher  exerts  any  considerable  degree 
of  influence,  outside  his  role  as  subjct-matter  instructor,  simply  does 
not  know  the  situation,  particularly  as  to  the  student's  mental  com- 
plex."    ... 

"To  the  student  the  teacher  is  of  an  older  generation,  and  a  special- 
ist, both  good  reasons  for  not  taking  him  any  too  seriously.  Besides, 
he  is  more  or  less  of  a  taskmaster,  and  this  is  reason  enough  for  main- 
taining in  most  cases  a  general  status  of  watchful  waiting,  if  not  of 
armed  suspicion." 

"It  is  no  wonder  now,  when  such  a  generation  is  practically  segre- 
gated from  the  world  in  early  childhood  and  left  living  alone  to  evolve 
a  philosophy  of  life  out  of  its  own  narrow  experiences — it  is  no  wonder 
that  when  it  essays  to  enter  the  real  world  as  it  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  people  at  least  one  generation  older  and  with  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  experience,  these  young  people  make  spectacles  of  them- 
selves." 

Dr.  Davenport  does  not  discuss  in  the  least  the  question  how  any 
civilization  can  hope  to  endure  while  balancing  the  cone  of  its  structure 
on  its  apex  instead  of  its  base.  We  may  sometime  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  family  and  the  school. 

The  products  of  this  situation  are  the  things  which  Dr.  Davenport 
says  characterize  the  average  college  graduate,  and  which  constitute 
his  losses  through  college  attendance.  They  are  not  the  signs  of 
scholarship,  but  evidence  of  its  partial  absence  and  failure.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  ponder  over  these  qualities  which  he  names  as  the 
universal  qualities  of  the  average  student.     They  are  six  in  number: 

1.  "Indifference:  The  college  student  is  characterized  by  a  fine 
and  lofty  indifference  to  everything  outside  his  own  personal  affairs 
and  the  activities  of  his  own  college  campus. 

"Now  this  is  primitive,  and  it  is  the  same  quality  that  enables  the 
blanket  Indian  to  walk  the  streets  of  Washington  without  so  much  as 
batting  an  eye.  Being  primitive  this  attitude  does  not  belong  to  the 
educated  man,  for  it  is  evidence  that  the  individual  is  still  in  the 
period  of  adolescence  so  far  as  personal  development  is  concerned,  no 
matter  what  his  age,  how  much  abstract  information  he  may  possess, 
or  what  he  may  develop  into  afterward. 

2.  "Vanity:  The  college  student  in  general,  with  many  exceptions. 
of  course,  affects  peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner.  This,  too,  is  primi- 
tive, for  the  instinct  belongs  to  the  period  of  adolescence,  not  of  man- 
hood.   It  would  be  humiliating  for  him  to  be  told  that  in  this  particular 
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respect  he  closely  resembles  the  Mexican  laborer  whom  we  opprobri- 
ously  term  'the  greaser,'  except  that  the  latter  is  rather  more  successful 
in  the  effects.  Like  the  Mexican  and  the  feathered  Indian,  this  young- 
ster wants  to  be  seen  and  heard,  whereas  the  successful  man  of  the 
world  moves  about  inconspicuously  and  you  would  never  recognize  him 
by  any  outward  and  distinguishing  mark.  The  real  world  is  too  busy 
to  pose  and  too  well  Tared  to  attract  attention. 

3.  "Egoism:  The  average  college  student  who  has  not  earned  at 
least  a  part  of  his  own  way  is  still,  as  in  childhood,  the  center  of  his 
world.  If  not  egotistical  he  is  at  least  an  egoist,  having  never  traveled, 
even  mentally. 


JUBILEE  HALL 
Women's  Building. 


"He  does  know  a  lot  of  things,  but  he  knows  them  in  a  heterogen- 
eous and  half-digested  fashion,  having  had  no  experience;  and  that  is 
why  his  advice  is  not  valuable  until  he  has  come  to  know  things  in 
their  relations  and  perspective. 

4.  "Argument:  This  conglomerate  store  of  unelaborated  informa- 
tion in  an  active  but  inexperienced  mind  is  bound  to  break  out  some- 
where, and  the  average  college  student  is  as  full  of  argument  as  an  egg 
is  of  meat.  Figuratively  he  will  argue  with  a  signboard  the  distance 
and  direction  to  the  next  town.  Ordinarily  he  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  an  argument  and  a  discussion,  nor  does  he  know  how  to 
exhaust  the  facts  of  a  situation.  He  sees  things  intensely;  his  informa- 
tion has  not  been  cast  into  the  true  perspective  by  the  lens  of  experi- 
ence, and  instead  of  weighing  facts  as  evidence  he  seizes  upon  a  few 
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and  proceeds  to  argue.  This  is  his  long  suit  in  running  bluffs  when 
grades  are  in  peril.  He  has  done  this  so  much  and  so  successfully 
under  stress  of  necessity  that  he  has  had  large  experience  as  a  petti- 
fogger but  little  as  a  judge.  Now  the  world  wants  not  argument  but 
judgment,  and  the  college  student  must  learn  the  difference  between 
the  two.  He  must  learn  that  when  older  people  cease  arguing  with  him 
it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  have  been  beaten  in  the  dis- 
cussion; they  have  simply  taken  his  measure  and  passed  bim  up.  The 
world  is  too  busy  to  argue. 

5.  "Slang:  The  average  student  lives  on  slang.  His  remarks  are 
not  merely  punctuated  by  it;  they  largely  consist  of  it.  (If  one  at- 
tempts to  hold  discourse  with  him  on  serious  matters  he  is  halting, 
inaccurate,  childlike.) 

6.  "Unreliability:  In  general  the  student  is  as  unreliable  as  a 
child.  Responsibility  runs  off  him  like  water  off  the  back  of  a  duck. 
He  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  appear  on  time,  and  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  he  will  jump  a  job  with  the  utmost  sang-froid  and  say 
nothing  about  it  to  anybody.  If  he  is  admonished  he  simply  says,  'I 
got  a  better  one,'  and  if  crowded  for  a  reason  in  explanation  of  some 
unusual  shortcoming  he  will  give  the  child's  answer,  'I  don't  know;' 
and  in  this  he  probably  tells  the  truth,  for  students  perform  an  amaz- 
ing proportion  of  their  activities  without  thinking — that  is,  they  act. 
largely  upon  impulse.     This  too  is  childish." 

"Now  these  college  students  are  splendid  fellows.  They  are  the 
pick  of  our  young  people,  but  their  distinguishing  traits  are  character- 
istic of  childhood  and  of  adolescence,  not  of  manhood.  They  should 
have  been  dropped  by  the  wayside  or  vastly  refined  long  ago,  and  they 
would  have  been  so  dropped  or  refined  if  the  boys  had  not  been  prac- 
tically shut  away  from  the  world.     The  fault  was  not  theirs." 

By  this  I  take  it  that  Dr.  Davenport  means  that  the  unrelieved 
concentration  on  school  life  and  the  isolation  from  the  world  of  ex- 
perience and  judgment  combine  to  make  meritable  the  qualities  he 
describes.  For  judgment  does  not  come  from  association  with  a  single 
age-group. 

To  end  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Davenport's  article,  without  passing 
any  opinion  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  logic,  we  may  say  mat  the  quali- 
ties he  describes  are  not  the  signs  of  the  scholar.  They  furnish  a 
partial  and  negative  sign,  however,  because  they  are  the  qualities  the 
scholar  does  not  posses.  The  student  should  examine  to  see  whether 
he  shows  the  signs  of  indifference  to  things  beyond  himself,  of  the 
vanity  which  seeks  by  dress  and  manner  to  attract  attention,  of  egotism, 
of  argumentativeness,  of  slang,  and  of  that  unreliability  that  neither 
knows  nor  remembers  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  at  the 
right  minute. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  writer,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  University.     Columbia  has  properties  approxi- 
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mating  $72,000,000  in  value,  is  asking  for  $30,000,000  for  necessary 
developments,  and  has  an  annual  registration  of  around  32,000  students, 
and  an  annual  expenditure  of  six  and  one-half  million  dollars.  Presi- 
dent Butler  has  recently  issued  his  annual  report,  and  it  has  excited 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  My  references  to  it  are  based  on  newspaper 
items,  as  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  report  itself. 

President  Butler's  report  calls  attention  to  "a  widely  influential  and 
wholely  false  philosophy  of  education  which  has  operated  to  destroy 
the  excellence  of  the  American  school  and  college  without  putting  any- 
thing in  its  place."  He  pleads  for  the  restoration  of  "faith  and  the 
rule  of  everlasting  principle."  "Both  school  and  college  have  in  large 
part  taken  their  minds  off  the  true  business  of  education,  which  is  to 
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prepare  men  to  live,  and  have  fixed  upon  something  which  is  very  sub- 
ordinate, namely,,  how  to  prepare  youth  to  make  a  living.  ...  An 
educational  system  based  upon  self-interest  is  not  worthy  the  support 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  civilized  people." 

The  special  point,  however,  which  has  caught  public  attention,  and 
which  dovetails  into  the  statement  of  Br.  Davenport,  is  discussed  under 
the  head  of  the  New  Paganism. 

"This  not  only  flouts  all  the  ideals  and  all  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  which  western  nations  hold  dear,  but  would  reduce  life  to 
grotesque  levels,  one  phase  of  it  setting  up  the  untrained  child  as  a 
new  fetish  to  be  bowed  down  to  on  the  ground  that  the  children  'should 
not  be  guided  nor  disciplined,'  but  'should  be  permitted  to  give  full  and 
free  expression  to  their  own  individuality.'     Of  this  absurdity,  which 
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has  been  carried  to  great  lengths  in  the  art  world,  Dr.  Butler  remarks 
that  'such  a  theory  would  sentence  the  world  to  remain  forever  in  the 
immaturity  of  childhood,  and  no  generation  would  be  helped  tc  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  its  predecessors.'  Under  such  a  scheme  of  things 
'life  would  then  be  merely  an  everlasting  beginning,  devoid  of  ac- 
complishment and  without  other  aim  than  the  multiplication  of  nervous 
reactions  to  various  accidental  and  rapidly  succeeding  stimuli.'  " 

If  these  two  men  can  be  thought  to  represent  the  trend  of  the  times, 
they  very  clearly  suggest  duty  on  the  part  of  the  college  authorities 
and  unrealized  opportunity  on  the  part  of  college  students.  The  au- 
thorities have  the  duty  of  passing  on  to  the  students  the  wisdom  of 
more  years,  wider  experience,  and  more  maturity.  The  student  not 
only  has  the  privilege  of  seeking  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  au- 
thorities, but  as  soon  as  he  really  catches  the  vision  of  the  college  man, 
the  vision  of  the  scholar,  he  will  recognize  his  own  immaturities  and 
will  count  it  not  only  his  privilege  but  his  personal  self-imposed  duty 
to  welcome  the  maturities,  the  judgments,  the  wisdoms  of  those  in 
whose  hands  he  has  placed  his  development.  This  is  the  fundamental 
first  sign  and  continuing  sign  of  the  genuine  and  hoped  for  typical 
college  student.  Wisdom  is  in  very  considerable  part  the  accumulated 
judgments  of  mankind  gathered  most  slowly  and  painfully,  a  little  bit 
by  each  generation  of  men,  and  passed  on  by  each  to  the  next.  Just 
as  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  tools  of  the  past  opens  the  door 
to  the  inventions  of  the  future,  so  conformity  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
preceding  generation  is  the  key  to  the  possible  forward  and  greater 
wisdom  of  the  future.  The  scholar  is  above  all  men  glad  to  consider 
himself  the  medium  for  the  perpetuation  and  transmission  of  the  sacred 
treasure  of  wisdom  now  reposed  in  the  hands  of  his  instructors  and 
guides,  and  which  is  to  be  turned  over  unimpaired  to  the  generation 
whose  tutors  he  is  divinely  called  to  be. 

Please  do  not  think  that  this  is  all  that  distinguishes  the  scholar, 
the  college  student  whose  eyes  have  been  made  to  see  and  whose  ear's 
have  been  unstopped.  Time  does  not  permit  an  exhaustive  enumeration 
of  all  the  signs.  But  I  ask  everybody  to  watch  our  Seniors.  They 
have  been  undergoing  the  process  of  development  and  change.  There 
should  be  a  great  difference  between  them  and  the  new-come  Freshman. 
To  the  on-looker  they  should  have  almost  the  same  appearance  and 
the  same  views  as  the  Faculty  and  President.  Within  twelve  months 
a  lot  of  them  will  be  teaching,  and  their  undeveloped  students  will  be 
describing  them  in  terms  not  less  critical  than  they  themselves  have 
applied  to  the  Fisk  staff.  It  will  be  to  their  credit  if  their  powers  of 
thought  are  already  so  developed  that  they  can  now  view  things  as 
they  will  when  they  have  crossed  the  threshold  from  the  room  of  the 
student  to  the  room  of  the  teacher.     It  is  really  possible  to  do  this. 

The  child  and  the  uneducated  man  want  to  inform  the  world.  The 
scholar  wants  to  be  informed.  The  scholar  is  modest,  unobtrusive,  con- 
scious  of  his   ignorance,   eager   for   knowledge   and   instruction.      The 
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scholar  has  an  insatiable  hunger  for  more  learning.  The  scholar  loves 
his  books,  all  books,  and  cannot  ill-treat  them  or  see  them  roughly- 
handled.  The  student  scholar  finds  his  joy  of  life  in  his  books,  his 
recitations,  and  above  all  in  his  association  with  his  teachers.  The 
scholar  cannot  be  moved  by  rhetoric  or  by  the  pressure  of  opinion.  He 
reaches  conclusions  slowly  upon  the  basis  of  all  the  facts.  He  cannot 
be  a  demogogue  or  yellow  journalist.  He  will  not  deny  to  a  southern 
white  man  the  right  to  vote  for  a  Republican,  nor  will  he  traduce  a 
Negro  if  his  conscience  permits  him  on  occasion  to  vote  for  a  Democrat. 
In  the  intellectual  world  he  always  stands  against  the  innumerable 
lynchings  that  occur  in  that  world.  The  scholar  is  the  man  who  lives 
in  the  spirit. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  scholar  is  the  man  of  steady  quietness  and 
calm  judgment  who  seeks  ever-new  wisdom  out  of  the  treasure  house 
of  the  past  and  present  that  he  may  sacrifice  himself  upon  the  altar  of 
the  progress  of  the  world. 


LIVINGSTONE    HALL 
Administration  Building,  Recitation  Hall,  and  Men's  Main  Dormitory. 
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[Editor's  Note. — By  an  oversight  of  the  typist  who  prepared  the 
manuscript  of  the  President's  Annual  Report,  the  matter  below  was 
omitted  from  the  document  that  was  transmitted  to  the  Editor  for 
publication.] 


HUNDREDS  TURNED  AWAY. 

It  is  literally  true  that  hundreds  of  students  are  turned  away  each 
year  for  lack  of  dormitory  space.  The  lists  of  girls  for  the  year  1921- 
1922  are  already  practically  closed,  with  applications  already  on  file 
for  the  year  1922-1923.  Had  we  the  dormitory  space,  estimates  of  our 
i  probable  attendance  indicate  that  we  should  have  anywhere  from  1,000 
<ta  2,000  students.  We  do  not  want  to  grow  too  fast.  We  want  no 
'more  students  than  we  are  prepared  to  offer  the  best  of  education.  We 
ido  want  to  serve  the  largest  possible  number  whom  we  can  serve  well. 
;To  read  the  daily  letters  that  come  to  my  desk  the  year  round  tends 
|to  create  in  me  a  great  sense  of  sorrow  over  the  many  to  whom  we 
must  deny  the  opportunity  they  seek. 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

Last  year  we  made  our  first  venture  into  a  fourth  or  Summer  Quar- 
:er.  Our  attendance  was  small,  only  fifty-five,  but  the  unanimous  re- 
)orts  of  students  and  teachers  was  to  the  effect  that  that  quarter  was 
he  most  enjoyable  and  the  most  efficient  of  the  year.  We  anticipate 
jontinuous  growth  each  year  until  our  largest  attendance  and  our  most 
raluable  service  will  be  registered  in  the  summer  quarter. 

Our  total  attendance  figures  for  the  year  will  grow  with  the  growth 
if  the  summer  quarter.  We  ought  to  anticipate  soon  an  annual  attend- 
nce  in  college  of  400  students. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SCOTCHERS. 


Turn  back  to  your  dictionary  and  you  will  find  that  the  transitive 
verb  scotch  means  "to  prop  or  block  with  a  wedge,  chock,  etc.,"  and 
the  noun  means  "a  chock,  wedge,  prop,  etc.,  to  prevent  slipping  or  roll- 
ing." Under  the  laws  of  word  formation  persons  who  prop  a  body  or 
other  persons  to  keep  them  from  slipping  are  scotchers,  although  usage 
has  sanctioned  no  such  word  abomination;  for  the  root-word  itself 
has  no  general  acceptance.  Nevertheless,  the  word  scotchers  repre- 
sents a  very  definite  and  valuable  idea,  and  if  the  purists  will  suspend 
judgment  for  a  little  while,  the  term  will  be  used  in  this  one  editorial, 
at  least;  although  no  promise  can  be  given  that  it  will  never  be  used 
again. 

"Scotch"  Further  Explained. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  where  the  sawmilling  industry 
was  wont  to  thrive,  it  was  the  custom — still  is  the  custom — for  the 
teamsters  who  hauled  the  rough  logs  from  the  forests  to  the  mill  to 
stop  their  horses  at  some  points  on  any  steep  incline  or  hill  traversed 
and  let  the  animals  rest.  Often  the  ascent  was  very  steep  and  the 
horses  carried  their  loads  with  great  difficulty.  To  go  on  would  mean 
permanent  injury  to  the  animals.  To  stop  without  taking  some  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  wagon  from  going  backward  was  to  lose  all  past 
gain  and  endanger  the  vehicles  and  the  horses.  So  the  drivers  learned 
to  take  a  stone  or  large  piece  of  wood  and  put  it  under  the  wheels 
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to  prevent  them  from  "rolling"  backward;  and  they  called  it  "scotch- 
ing" the  wheels,  so  that  those  who  had  carried  the  burden  might  get 
a  little  rest  and  the  work  already  done  might  not  come  to  naught. 

Strong  Draft  Horses. 

Just  now,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  the  greatest  need  in  all  the 
civilized  world  is  for  the  humble  services  of  those  who  scotch  the 
wheels.  Civilization  has  just  emerged  from  a  great  war  which  has. 
unsettled  all  things  instead  of  righting  all  things.  When  we  entered 
that  war  Great  Britain  unsheathed  her  sword  at  first  to  enforce  the 
sanctity  of  a  treaty;  Italy,  to  release  men  and  women  of  Italian  blood 
from  the  political  control  of  Austria;  France,  to  exact  reparation  for 
damage   done   to  her   by   an   unwarranted   invasion   of  her   territory; 
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Belgium,  to  vindicate  her  sovereignty;  the  United  States,  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy;"  and  all  the  Allies  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  nations  to  liberty  and  "independence,  and  the 
right  of  humanity  against  brutality — when  these  nations  entered  the 
war,  they  called  their  leaders  from  every  walk  of  life  and  told  them 
to  help  lead  the  people  through  the  Gethsemane  of  war. 

The  leaders  planned  and  led  and  the  soldiers  followed  them;  and, 
despite  the  discouraging  outlook  throughout  the  world  today,  humanity 
made  definite  gains  through  and  by  the  war.  But  the  great  leaders 
are  eclipsed,  the  men  of  vision  are  seeing  through  a  glass  darkly.  They 
have  dragged  the  load  a  long  distance  up  the  hill,  but  they  are  tired 
and  despondent  and  there  is  danger  that  the  work  done  already  may 
come  to  naught.  The  wheels  of  human  idealism  which  turned  so  hope- 
fully during  the  war  must  oe  scotched  if  the  world  is  to  hold  what  it 
has  gained. 


"Scotchers"  Needed. 

Yesterday  was  the  day  of  the  dramatic  moment,  the  dramatic  leader, 
and  the  militant  soldier.     Today  is  the  hour  of  the  unprosaic  soul  who 
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had  no  great  part  in  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war  and  whose  sole 
strength  consists  of  undiminished  faith  in  the  future.  These  must 
scotch  the  wheels  while  the  discouraged  Elijahs  go  into  the  caves  at 
Horeb  and  pray  God  that  they  may  die  because  their  work  seems  to 
have  come  to  naught. 

What  do  we  mean?  This:  In  the  war  men  fought  for  the,  exten- 
sion of  democracy,  and  to  many  leaders  democracy  seems  to  be  farther 
away  than  ever  before.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  world  caught  the 
vision  of  brotherhood  on  a  large  scale.  Parliament  and  the  sword  may 
have  failed  to  bring  democracy,  but  every  woman's  social  club,  every 
man's  business  club,  every  boys'  band,  every  girls'  group  may  scotch 
the  wheels  by  taking  up  the  work  where  the  angry  cannon  laid  it 
down  and  promoting  more  general  democracy  in  the  small  community 
in  which  the  society  lives  than  has  been  known  there  before.  This 
until  the  leaders  are  themselves  again. 

The  Church. 

During  the  war,  the  great  organized  church  turned  aside  from  a 
consideration  of  its  dogmas  and  creeds  and  centered  its  attention  upon 
the  spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  the  men  in  arms,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  denomination.  If  the  pastor  of  any  church  is  discouraged 
today  because  the  Interchurch  Movement  failed,  let  us  say,  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  of  the  humblest  members  of  that  church  should  not 
continue  to  lay  new  emphasis  upon  the  real  needs  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  church  community,  holding  what  we  gained  in  the 
war.    This  until  the  leaders  recover  their  faith. 

The  Private  Organization. 

Soldiers  returned  from  the  inferno  of  war  "over  there"  tell,  with 
moistened  eyes,  of  the  undiscriminating  democracy  of  the  Salvation 
Army  as  its  commanders  and  lassies  ministered  on  the  field  and  behind 
the  camps  to  the  needs  of  all  who  fought  in  freedom's  cause.  Men  of 
all  races  take  off  their  hats  before  the  memory  of  those  simple  folk 
who  saw  in  every  soldier,  whatever  his  race,  "one  of  the  least  of  these" 
and  ministered  unto  him  "in  His  name,"  without  any  of  the  racial  dis- 
criminations which  embitter  the  heart  and  keep  the  world  with  sword 
in  hand. 

The  work  of  this  band  was  practical  Christianity  in  action,  and  to 
many  a  soldier  it  was  the  sign  of  a  better  day.  The  leaders  of  the 
Salvation  Army  may  feel  today  that  their  labors  were  in  vain;  but  the 
humble  lassies  who  visualized  the  ministering  Jesus  "in  Flanders  Field" 
have  the  opportunity  of  scotching  the  wheels  of  that  organization  by 
retaining  for  it  the  fine  spirit  which  made  it  so  beloved  in  war-time. 
This  until  the  leaders  regain  their  courage. 
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The  Municipality. 

Those  cities  that  were  near  army  camps  during  the  war  will  re- 
member that  the  army  leaders  actually  stamped  out  the  social  evil  in 
them,  and  made  it  possible  for  masculine  youth  to  retain  clean  and 
sound  bodies.  Many  of  the  army  officers  who  compelled  reluctant  city 
officials  to  close  up  the  unspeakable  haunts  of  vice  feel  that  their  labors, 
so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  have  gone  for  naught.  But  we  caught 
a  vision  of  the  things  we  could  do  in  a  city  to  make  it  clean  and  safe 
for  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women.  We  had  heard  that  it  could 
not  be  done  and  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  that  it  could  be  done. 
The  leaders  may  feel  that  all  this  came  to  naught;  but  that  is  not  so. 
What  we  need  now  is  for  the  men  who  remained  at  home  and  the 
women  who  can  now  vote  to  scotch  the  wheels  by  voting  into  office 
men  who  will  continue  to  keep  those  cities  clean  which  the  exigencies 
of  war  made  decent  a  few  short  months  ago.  This  until  the  leaders 
regain  their  faith. 

The  Nation. 

But  a  little  while  ago  the  nation  called  to  her  colors  and  to  her 
service  and  her  cause  every  American  citizen;  and  we  gave  the  world 
a  fine  example  of  men  and  women  of  divers  races  working,  fighting, 
hoping,  praying  together  for  one  common  cause.  The  war  is  over  and 
we  are  giving  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  sunder  our  efforts  on  lines 
of  race  and  position;  and  many  fine  souls  in  the  United  States  have 
stopped  to  rest  in  discouragement  because  the  future  seems  a  little  un- 
promising and  uncertain.  The  simple  man  of  the  street — he  of  simple 
faith  and  hearty  good-will — must  scotch  the  wheels  by  checking  in  his 
own  little  circle  the  arrogant  word,  the  haughty  look,  the  practices  that 
lead  to  caste;  and  must  talk  of  love  of  country  and  hatred  of  wrong. 
This  until  our  ardor  for  patriotism  returns  again. 

World  Peace. 

In  all  the  lands  prophets  and  saints  have  been  dreaming  of  peace 
between  nations  throughout  all  the  world;  and  they  believed  that  when 
the  war  was  over  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  lay  down  their  arms 
and  study  war  no  more.  But,  although  we  have  a  League  of  Nations, 
the  end  of  warfare  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  the  prophets  and  saints  are 
tired.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  for  humble  men  and  women  to  raise 
their  voices  insistently  for  peace,  peace  in  the  humble  places,  peace 
in  the  marts  of  trade,  peace  in  industry,  peace  in  the  domestic  circles, 
peace  in  municipality,  peace  in  the  State,  peace  in  the  nation.  And  if 
these  voices  shall  so  continue  to  cry,  the  cause  of  peace  will  not  retro- 
grade, but  will  hold  its  own  until  the  strong  men  are  ready  again  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  peace  between  nations. 
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Scotch  the  Wheels. 


The  men  who  scotch  the  wheels  of  the  log  wagons  are  not  at  all 
so  strong  as  the  horses  who  draw  the  burdens  up  the  hills,  but  even  a 
little  boy  can  scotch  the  wheels  so  that  the  great  load  cannot  roll  down 
the  hill.  So  with  the  great  movements  in  behalf  of  society.  It  takes 
strong  men  and  men  of  vision  to  carry  them  up  the  hill,  and  even  they 
must  pause  on  the  hillsides  for  rest,  depending  on  others  to  scotch  the 
wheels  and  hold  what  they  have  gained.  Did  not  Frances  Willard  rest 
on  the  hillside — did  she  not  rest  eternally,  trusting  to  the  simple  folk 
who  hated  liquor  to  hold  what  she  had  gained,  until  the  nation  should 
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destroy  the  liquor  traffic?  Did  not  Susan  B.  Anthony  find  herself  com- 
pelled to  take  her  rest  while  women  of  simple  faith  scotched  the  wheels 
and  held  the  gains  already  made,  until  the  nation  decided  to  enfranchise 
its  women? 

The  mandate  comes  to  all  of  us; — the  simple  teamsters  of  the  world — 
to  scotch  the  wheels  and  hold  what  men  and  women  of  vision  have 
already  gained.  Let  the  leaders  rest  a  moment  to  recover  their  breath. 
What  boots  it  if  they  are  a  little  discouraged?  We  know  that  if  the 
little  band  of  us  who  do  no  heroic  things,  but  who  refuse  to  bow  the 
knee  to  Baal,  will  remain  true  and  will  scotch  the  wheels  so  that  no 
backward  step  is  taken,  God  will,  in  His  own  time,  appear  to  heart- 
heavy  prophets  in  the  caves  of  Horeb,  will  ask  them  "What  doest  thou 
here?"  and  will  send  them  back  to  their  work  refreshed  in  body  and 
mind. 

Humble  men  and  women,  unheroic  men  and  women  everywhere,  if 
in  your  town  a  great  work  has  been  started,  even  though  you  cannot 
lead,  scotch  the  wheels  and  see  that  the  work  does  not  suffer  loss.  The 
discouraged  leaders  will  be  rested  bye-and-bye  and  will  take  the  load 
to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

— Isaac  Fisher. 
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REOPENING  OF  THE  FISK  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 


Yes,  we  say  Sunday  schools,  for  we  now  have  three  of  them  in  opera- 
tion. For  two  years,  owing  to  the  generally  disrupting  influence  of  the 
war,  the  Sunday  school  at  Fisk  had  been  a  minus  quantity,  and  its 
absence  was  keenly  felt.  With  the  return  of  more  favorable  conditions, 
however,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  faculty  members 
who  volunteered  their  services  as  teachers,  the  Sunday  school  has 
again  become  a  reality.  Reorganization  took  place  upon  a  new  basis. 
Attendance  upon  Sunday  school  continues  compulsory  for  preparatory 
students  and  voluntary  for  college  students.  Faith  in  the  practicability 
of  a  voluntary  Sunday  school  and  in  the  religious  interest  of  the  col- 
lege students  was  justified  by  the  enrollment  of  over  one-half  of  the 
college  boarding  students  in  the  three  classes  comprising  the  college 
Sunday  school. 

In  the  college  and  high  school  Sunday  schools,  the  Scribner  Com- 
pletely Graded  Series  is  used  almost  entirely.  In  the  college  depart- 
ment Miss  Scribner  is  conducting  a  course  in  Christian  missions,  us- 
ing as  a  basis  "The  Conquering  Christ."  Mr.  Fisher  is  conducting  a 
course  in  Old  Testament  history,  using  "Preparations  for  Christianity." 
Prof.  Hodges'  class  is  studying  Kent's  "Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus." 

In  the  high  school  Sunday  school,  the  Jubilee  Hall  girls,  under 
Miss  Marguerite  Jones,  are  studying  "The  Life  of  Jesus."  The  pre- 
paratory boys  in  Bennet  Hall  are  divided  into  two  classes — one,  under 
Prof.  Caliver,  studying  "Christian  Life  and  Conduct";  the  other,  under 
Prof.  Julian  (during  his  indisposition,  Prof.  Cook),  using  "Heroes  of 
the  Faith."  Sunday  school  meets  each  Sunday  after  church  service 
at  12:15. 

Nor  has  Fisk  forgotten  its  obligation  to  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  community  Sunday  school  has  again  been  revived.  This 
Sunday  school  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  college  course  in 
religious  education  (No.  107-8-9),  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school  being 
a  requirement  of  the  course.  The  Sunday  school  is  thus  a  religious 
laboratory  where  college  men  and  women  are  given  a  chance  to  put 
into  practice  the  theory  learned  in  cursu  and  to  acquire  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  children.  The  text  used  in  this  course  is  "The  Pil- 
grim Training  Course  for  Teachers,"  Part  1,  supplemented  by  other 
material,     In  the  Sunday  school  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the 
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formation  of  prayers,  the  inculcation  of  fundamental  Christian  atti- 
tudes, study  of  the  Bible,  training  in  Christian  worship  and  in  practical 
Christian  living.  The  ages  of  the  children  in  the  Sunday  school  range 
all  the  way  from  4  to  15. 

The  Sunday  school  took  an  important  part  in  the  distribution  of 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  poor  of  the  community.  The  children  contrib- 
uted toys,  clothing,  food  and  cash,  and  helped  distribute  them  on 
Christmas  morning  with  the  college  delegation  under  Misses  Leight 
and  Jones  and  Mr.  Shaw.  They  also  furnished  the  names  of  many 
needy  families. 

The  Christmas  exercises  of  the  Sunday  school  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber 26  in  Livingstone  Hall  at  2:30  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  of  meeting. 
At  this  time  reports  on  Christmas  visits  were  made  by  pupils,  teachers 
and  college  folk.     Santa  Claus  appeared  toward  the  close  of  the  serv- 
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ice  and  distributed  gifts  of  candy  to  the  children  from  the  big  Christ- 
mas tree,  while  Miss  Carrie  Chamberlin,  our  valuable  Sunday-school 
missionary,  distributed  the  gifts  sent  by  Miss  Chapman,  of  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa. 

The  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school  last  term  were  Misses  Otelia  R. 
Shields,  Rose  Lewis;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Craft,  H.  C.  Ferguson,  L.  B.  Howell, 
C.  V.  Kelley,  C.  Neville,  J.  C.  Williams,  J.  T.  Warren;  C.  W.  White, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  and  J.  H.  Ziegler.  Messrs.  A.  H.  Smith,  James 
Dockett  and  James  King  will  be  added  to  the  staff  this  term.  Miss 
Helen  Taylor  is  pianist.  The  chaplain  is  acting  as  temporary  superin- 
tendent. 

Other  activities  of  the  general  Sunday  school  include  contributions 
to  the  Bethlehem  House  by  the  classes  of  Miss  Jones  and  Miss  Scribner, 
and  the  Pilgrim  Pageant  by  the  latter's  class,  described  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  News. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  Sunday  schools  is  283. 

— Paul  F.  Laubenstein. 
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Emancipation  Day  was  celebrated  this  year  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  2,  1921,  instead  of  the  first,  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel.  The 
exercises  had  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  Bible  procession  were 
changed  somewhat  and  conducted  by  the  Senior  Class,  Misses  Isabel 
Walden  and  Alice  Boyd  bearing  the  Bible  in  the  march  and  Miss 
Emmie  Drake  leading  the  entire  procession.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  whole  exercises  was  the  address  of  the  speaker,  Rev.  William 
T.  Holmes,  president  of  Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi.  It  was  de- 
livered with  great  earnestness  and  power  and  was  well  received.  It  is 
printed  herein  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.    The  program  follows: 

Procession  (Senior  Class  in  charge).  Audience  rises  at  approach  of 
first  Senior  from  front  door,  remaining  standing  until  Senior  Class 
sits. 

Song,  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers"— No.  445  in  Hymnal .Audience 

Scripture  Reading,  Jeremiah  34:  8-20,  and  Isaiah  61:  1-3 

^ Chaplain  Laubenstein 

Prayer Mr.    Fisher 

Jubilee  Song,  "Rise,  Shine" Audience,  led  by  Prof.  Work 

Emancipation  Proclamation Miss  Zenobia  House 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" — No.  535  in  Hymnal.  .Led  by  Fisk  Band 

Emancipation  Address President  Holmes,  Tougaloo  College 

Benediction. 


SPIRITUAL  EMANCIPATION. 

Emancipation  Address  by  President  William  T.  Holmes, 
Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi. 

Ancient  Tribal  Ethics. 
Hunted  by  a  jealous  King  Saul,  young  David  in  flight  found  refuge 
among  the  Philistines,  and  two  or  three  times  got  himself  out  of  trou- 
ble with  them  by  telling  falsehoods.  How  shall  we  characterize  those 
falsehoods?  In  the  light  of  our  ethieal  knowledge  from  Christ,  we 
must  of  course  condemn  them.  But  in  the  mind  of  David,  and  of  the 
author  who  wrote  his  life-story,  the  telling  of  those  falsehoods  to  the 
Philistines  was  a  duty.  For  David  lived  in  a  tribal  age,  the  religion 
and  the  ethics  of  the  time  were  tribal,  and  it  was  deemed  a  tribesman's 
duty  to  do  what  he  could  against  the  people  of  another  tribe.  The 
situation  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Judah,  to  which  of  course  Da- 
vid belonged,  was  surrounded  by  other  tribes — on  the  north  by  Israel, 
on  the  east  by  the  Ammonites,  on  the  southeast  by  the  Moabites,  on 
the  south  by  the  Edomites  and  desert-wandering  Amalekites,  on  the 
southwest  and  west  by  the  Philistines.     Actually  any   one  of  these 
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might  become  an  enemy  of  Judah  at  any  moment;  potentially  all  were 
her  enemies  at  all  moments.  Inevitably,  therefore,  a  Judean  of  David's 
age  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  or  say  whatever  he  could  to  strengthen 
his  tribe  against  any  other,  whatever  he  could  to  weaken  any  other 
tribes,  which  might  at  any  moment  attack  his.  And  his  duty  toward 
any  man  would  be  determined  by  whether  that  man  were  a  fellow- 
tribesman  or  not.  By  a  double  standard  of  ethics  would  he  be  ruled. 
His  was  an  age  of  ethical  favoritism.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  tell  the 
truth  to  a  Judean,  equally  his  duty  of  need  were  to  lie  to  a  Philistine. 
He  must  deal  faithfully  with  a  fellow  Judean;  he  must  or  might  deal 
treacherously  with  a  non- Judean.  What  course  would  be  of  "survival 
value"?  You  never  could  tell  your  moral  obligations  to  a  man  until 
you  could  know  his  tribe.  Your  ethics  therefore  would  be  the  ethics 
of  a  double  standard — the  ethics  of  tribalism. 

The  double  standard  of  ethics  furthermore  had  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligion, because  religion  itself  at  that  time  was  tribal.  A  god  was  the 
god  of  one  tribe  and  no  other — the  god  belonged  to  the  tribe,  the  tribe 
belonged  to  the  god,  so  that  a  godless  tribe  and  a  tribeless  god  were 
deemed  alike  unthinkable.  Therefore,  the  god  took  part  in  all  the 
quarrels  of  his  tribe,  unless  displeased  was  always  on  the  side  of  his 
tribe  in  those  quarrels,  and  what  was  a  tribesman's  duty,  to  friend  or 
foe,  became  a  religious  duty.  The  double  standard  of  ethics,  in  other 
words,  had  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  gods. 

So  strange  must  seem  to  twentieth  century  Christians  the  rooting 
of  tribalistic  ethics  in  our  Bible,  that  definite  evidence  should  be  given. 
In  Deuteronomy  we  find  a  law  that  if  an  animal  died  of  itself  a  He- 
brew might  not  for  food  sell  the  carcass  to  a  fellow  Hebrew,  but  he 
might  sell  it  to  a  foreigner!  A  double  standard  in  sanitation!  Listen 
to  this  prayer  from  near  the  close  of  Psalm  139,  than  which  on  the 
whole  none  of  the  Psalms  is  more  deeply  spiritual:  "Do  not  I  hate 
them,  O  Jehovah,  that  hate  thee?  And  do  I  not  loathe  them  that  rise 
up  against  thee?  I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them  mine 
enemies."  Remember  that  this  is  a  prayer;  as  a  prayer  to  a  tribal 
god  it  is  a  fitting  exemplification  of  the  ethics  of  the  double  standard. 
"Before  Jehovah,  it  is  my  duty  to  hate  men,  if  they  are  Jehovah's  ene- 
mies." Most  terrible  does  this  double  standard  appear  in  Psalm  109, 
for  side  by  side  with  "Deal  thou  with  me,  O  Jehovah  the  Lord,  for  thy 
name's  sake:  Because  thy  lovingkindness  is  good,"  stand  these  dreadful 
imprecations,  addressed  to  the  tribal  god,  against  this  tribesman's 
enemy:  "When  he  is  judged  let  him  come  forth  guilty;  And  let  his 
prayer  be  turned  into  sin;  Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg; 
Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath;  Let  there  be  none  to  ex- 
tend kindness  unto  him;  Neither  let  there  be  any  to  have  pity  on 
his  fatherless  children:  And  let  not  the  sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted 
out."  Far  less  terrible  in  its  details,  most  decisive  as  to  the  fact  of 
tribal  ethics  having  a  place  in  our  Bible,  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  in 
the  familiar  words,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy."  Notice  that  the  force  of  the  im- 
perative continues,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor."  "Thou  shalt  hate 
thine  enemy."  In  so  many  words  does  Jesus  declare  explicitly  that 
the  double  standard  in  ethics  from  long  before  His  time  did  dictate 
duty.  In  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor"  of  course  He  quoted  Le- 
viticus. In  "Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy,"  He  did  not  quote  any 
known  passage  of  literature.  But  He  did  not  need  to,  for  He  was 
bearing  witness  to  a  spirit  dominating  society,  to  an  extent  in  His 
own  day,  more  largely  in  days  preceding — the  spirit  of  tribalism  in 
ethics,  or  the  ethics  of  double  standard. 
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Modern  Tribal  Ethics. 

1.     War. 

Unhappily,  vestiges  of  this  same  spirit  survive  to  the  twentieth 
century,  most  notably  of  course  in  the  evil  spirit  evoked  by  the  great 
war.  The  attitude  of  the  Kaiser  toward  God  was  plainly  that  of  the 
head  of  a  tribe  toward  his  tribal  god:  his  religion  was  that  of  tribalism 
using  the  terms  and  masquerading  under  the  forms  of  universalism. 
Offensively  tribalistic  was  the  German  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world,  being  that  of  "supermen"  toward  ordinary  men,  of  superiors 
toward  inferiors,  i.  e.,  tribesmen  who  might  treat  each  other  accord- 
ing to  a  favored  standard,  men  of  outside  tribes  according  to  a  lower 
standard.  By  a  baneful  infection,  moreover,  or  the  seeming  necessity 
for  retaliation,  German  tribalism  spread  among  the  Allies.  Did  not 
the  Allies  resort  to  air  raids,  which  at  first  they  had  denounced?  What 
does  all  war  do,  indeed,  but  for  the  time  being  divide  the  combatants 
into  opposing  tribes,  compelling  them  temporarily  to  act  by  the  dou- 
ble standard  of  ethics?     This  is  the  deplorable  result  of  even  the  most 
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righteous  of  wars,  which  I  believe  ours  against  Germany  to  have  been. 
Though  I  myself  stood  for  it  in  every  way  possible  as  the  less  of  two 
evils,  yet  always  with  a  sense  of  apology  to  God,  that  weak  human  na- 
ture had  not  discovered  a  better  way  of  settling  difficulties  between  man 
and  man.  With  twenty  nations  and  more  on  one  side,  the  four  Central 
Powers  on  the  other,  for  four  years  the  world  was  practically  divided 
into  two  opposing  tribes,  with  a  consequent  confusion  of  ethical  stand- 
ards. Did  not  some  Allied  clergymen  preach  the  duty  of  hating  Ger- 
mans, until  the  109th  Psalm  would  have  been  for  them  a  not  inappro- 
priate mode  of  expression?  In  the  United  States  if  a  man  killed  an- 
other man  he  would  be  convictefd  of  a  crime  and  hanged  for  it,  but 
if  he  killed  his  man  at  the  front  he  might  be  cited  for  bravery  and 
decorated.  Two  persons  at  the  front  are  decorated  with  honor — one  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  for  saving  an  unusual  number  of  lives,  the  other  an 
airman  for  taking  an  unusual  number.  A  boy  flogged  for  lying  at 
school  gets  into  the  war  and  is  praised  for  lying  to  the  Germans,  for 
war  succeeds  largely  by  systematized  lying.  And  taking  the  young 
men  of  a  country  whose  ideal  is  mighty  construction,  war  set  up  for 
them  the  ideal  of  destruction.  Must  not  ethical  bewilderment  result 
from  thus  playing  fast  and  loose  with  ethical  standards? 
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2.     Post-War  "Nationalism,"  "Racialism"  "Class-ism." 

Reinforced  by  the  war  spirit,  three  forms  of  tribalism  in  particular, 
even  through  months  of  peace,  have  grown  offensively  rampant:  I 
call  them  "Nationalism,"  "Racialism,"  "Class-ism."  By  each  of  which 
I  mean  something  perfectly  natural  and  inevitable,  but  perverted,  dis- 
torted, or  over-exaggerated,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  double  standard  of 
ethics. 

"Nationalism"  in  its  legitimate  form  is  patriotism,  and  among  the 
higher  sentiments  stands  nearest  religion.  Patriotism  degenerates  to 
what  I  call  "nationalism"  when  it  moves  men  to  deal  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen  on  a  favored  plane  of  conduct,  but  with  men  of  another 
country  on  a  lower  or  different  plane.  What  was  it  but  this  over-exag- 
gerated form  of  patriotism  when  the  Germans  arrogantly  called  them- 
selves supermen,  and  treated  men  of  other  nations  as  less  worthy  of 
respect  and  true  justice?  We  rejoice  in  the  new  nations  of  Europe  re- 
leased from  old  bondages,  but  when  some  of  these  nations  newly  freed 
in  their  turn  oppressed  weaker  neighbors  to  their  own  advantage,  were 
they  not  motived  by  the  double  ethical  standard?  It  is  to  be  feared 
and  regretted  that  our  own  fury  for  "one  hundred  per  cent  American- 
ism" has  been  not  altogether  free  from  this  taint  of  tribalism. 

"Racialism"  is  but  a  perverted  form  of  that  perfectly  natural  feel- 
ing which  Giddings  aptly  calls  "consciousness  of  kind."  Concerning 
the  perverted  form  of  it  I  do  not  need  to  say  much,  it  is  so  constantly 
on  the  minds  of  us  all.  But  I  may  quote  the  confession  of  a  California 
editor  who  was  arguing  for  a  Japanese  exclusion  law:  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  have  never  been  able  to  treat  members  of  another  race 
with  justice."  His  argument  was  that  because  of  this- inherent  inability 
to  do  justly,  Anglo-Saxons  ought  to  keep  other  races  separated  from 
themselves.  I  trust  the  statement  of  this  confession  is  not  as  sweep- 
ingly  true  as  the  editor  asserts.  I  know  it  is  not  universally  true. 
But  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  I  am  regretfully  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  practice  of  tribalism. 

The  sharp  division  of  men  into  classes  is  but  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  sharp  differences  in  respect  to  talents,  interests  and 
occupations,  and  their  groupings  on  the  basis  of  like  attracting  like. 
Class  consciousness  becomes  "class-ism"  only  when  it  moves  men  to 
treat  as  their  ethical  favorites  members  of  their  own  class,  but  with 
inferior  ethical  consideration  the  members  of  other  classes.  Is  it  not 
alleged  that  the  Soviet  government  in  Russia  treats  the  "proletariat" 
with  favor,  the  "intellectuals"  and  "bourgeoisie"  with  disfavor  or  even 
cruelty?  What  is  the  ethical  quality  of  the  alleged  attitude  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  toward  the  propertied  classes,  and  the  attitude  of  some  in 
the  propertied  classes  toward  the  I.  W.  W.?  There  is  said  to  be  such 
a  thing  as  capitalists  strictly  conserving  the  rights  of  other  capitalists 
yet  careless  of  laborers'  rights;  such  a  thing  as  labor  unionists  pas- 
sionately loyal  to  their  fellow  unionists,  yet  without  sufficient  scruple 
breaking  contract  with  employers:  and  if  in  any  case  this  be  true, 
does  it  not  offer  still  another  instance  of  ethical  favoritism,  or  the 
practice  of  the  double  ethical  standard? 

Jesus'  Stand  Against  Tribal  Ethics. 

1.    His  Precept. 

Jesus  declared  that  He  came  to  abolish  this  double  standard,  and  in 
its  place  to  motivate  men's  conduct  by  the  single  standard  in  ethics. 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and 
hate  thine  enemy:   but  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."     "Thou 
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shalt  love  thy  neighbor,"  "Thou  shalt  hate  thine  enemy":  in  contrast, 
"Love  thy  neighbor,  of  course,  but  love  thine  enemy,  also."  Most  of 
us  hold,  I  suppose,  that  this  verse  applies  to  purely  personal  relation- 
ships, and  by  it  of  course  Jesus  does  exhort  Christians  to  overcome 
personal  resentments.  But  including  that,  yet  striking  deeper  and  ex- 
tending wider,  it  proclaims  God's  will  to  root  out  tribalism  from  among 
men.  The  one  God,  ruling  a  universe,  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that 
"God  is  love,"  what  could  He  have  in  common  with  a  tribal  deity,  to 
whom  men  pray,  "Do  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee?"  "Thou  shalt 
love"  is  His  one  only  standard.  Deeper  than  all  divisions  among  men 
runs  their  common  humanity,  and  this  alone  should  regulate  motive. 

2.  His  Practice  with  Reconcilables. 

Jesus'  precept  He  followed  hard  with  His  practices.  Recall  briefly 
His  overleaping  of  barriers,  national,  racial,  of  classes,  or,  rather,  His 
constant  delving  down  to  men's  common  humanity.  I  need  only  men- 
tion His  welcoming  of  Jewish  outcasts.  A  Jew,  member  of  an  op- 
pressed race,  He  was  appealed  to  by  a  Roman  centurion,  one  of  His 
oppressors;  He  both  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  held  up  as  a  model 
the  hated  Roman's  faith.  Probably  Jews  hated  Samaritans  worse  than 
Romans,  because  Samaritans  were  members  of  a  half-Jewish,  half- 
heathen  race,  practiced  a  half-Jewish,  half-heathen  religion:  yet  accord- 
ing to  John,  Jesus  first  revealed  His  Messiaship  to  a  Samaritan,  a 
woman,  an  outcast  woman,  and  He  made  the  Good  Samaritan  a  model 
of  neighborliness.  The  day  before  His  death  when  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  already  lay  across  His  path,  He  was  moved  to  cry  in  ecstasy, 
"The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified."  And 
what  exalted  Him  to  the  point  of  ecstasy?  Certain  Greeks  who  had 
come  up  to  the  feast  came  saying,  "We  would  see  Jesus."  If  we  may 
indulge  in  fancy,  recalling  His  reception  of  the  Magi  in  his  cradle, 
we  then  have  the  cycle  complete.  Oriental  mystics,  haughty  Romans, 
intellectually  prideful  Greeks,  bastard  Samaritans,  Jewish  outcasts — 
whatever  barriers  there  might  be  between  Himself  and  these,  He  over- 
leaped them  all  by  His  consistent  practice  of  the  single  ethical  standard. 

3.  His  Practice  with  Irreconcilables. 

Just  as  consistent  was  He  in  dealing  with  irreconcilables.  Those 
whom  we  have  already  instanced  He  won  to  Himself,  but  would  He 
not  weaken  and  show  tribalism  when  in  conflict  with  those  whom 
He  could  not  win? 

Irreconcilable  in  his  conservatism  was  John  the  Baptist  with  his 
followers,  for  they  came  complaining  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  did 
not  fast  as  did  John.  Jesus  explained  that  He  couldn't  act  sad  for  a 
fast  when  He  felt  joyful,  but  He  went  on  to  apologize  for  John:  "And 
no  man  having  drunk  old  wine  desireth  new:  for  he  saith,  The  old  is 
good."  By  which  He  meant  that  He  did  not  think  harshly  of  John  for 
clinging  to  old  ways.  He  understood  the  power  of  tradition.  He  felt 
tolerant  toward  conservatives. 

He  could  feel  anger,  yet  not  break  out  in  anger,  but  turn  His  feel- 
ing into  constructive  helpfulness.  In  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath, 
facing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  when  the  implacable  Phari- 
sees would  not  move  tongue  to  help,  He  looked  round  about  on  them 
with  anger,  but  he  said,  "Stretch  forth  thy  hand." 

How  eagerly  He  cherished  every  sign  of  approach  toward  the  truth! 
A  lawyer  baited  Him,  eager  for  a  victory  of  wits,  yet  relented  when 
Jesus  had  answered  wisely,  and  instantly  came  the  response,  "Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."     However  sharp  the  contro- 
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versy,  He  would  leave  the  way  open  for  His  opponent  to  yield,  yet  re- 
tain his  self-respect. 

He  would  freely  admit  the  truth,  even  When  it  was  told  against 
His  own  side,  as  when  they  asked  Him  if  tribute  to  Caesar  were  law- 
ful, and  He  replied,  "Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's." 
He  had  advised  paying  taxes,  and  it  drove  the  people  from  Him.  But 
it  was  the  truth,  and  He  would  admit  it,  even  when  held  by  His 
enemies. 

Once  He  used  force,  but  only  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  when  argu- 
ments had  failed,  and  He  had  less  than  a  week  to  live.  It  was  force 
for  spiritual  and  moral  ends,  resorted  to  in  extremity. 

And  His  matchless  prayer,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  did  not  that  prove  how  keenly  He  realized  that  most 
of  man's  wrong  to  man  comes  from  lack  of  understanding,  which  should 
be  an  object  of  patient  considerateness? 

But  what  of  all  these  ways  of  dealing  with  irreconcilables — this  pa- 
tient considerateness,  this  postponement  of  force  and  use  of  it  only  for 
spiritual  and  moral  ends,  this  damaging  admission  of  the  truth,  this 
respect  for  His  opponent's  self-respect,  this  tolerance  of  the  conserva- 
tive, this  anger  felt,  but  when  expressed  transformed  into  helpfulness? 
These  all  are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  self-same  spirit.  Expressed 
emotionally  it  is  love  unmarred  by  hate.  Expressed  ethically,  it  is 
fairness  according  to  the  single  standard.  In  terms  of  will,  it  ex- 
presses Christ's  purpose  to  banish  tribalism. 

The  Church's  Duty  as  to  Tribal  Ethics. 

To  make  this  spirit  dominant,  first  among  Christians  themselves, 
then  throughout  the  world,  is  one  great  task  of  the  Christian  church. 
I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  the  greatest  task.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  the  great  tasks,  even  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  baffling. 
As  the  nations  draw  nearer  and  ever  nearer  each  other,  through  quick 
communication  and  economic  interdependence;  as  race  lines  cross  lines 
of  nationality,  and  the  old  races  learn  new  cultures,  master  newly- 
found  energies,  thus  rivaling  the  new;  as  industrialism  divides  men 
into  classes  by  ever  deeper  and  sharper  cleavages:  out  from  such  an 
ethical  bewilderment  can  there  emerge  an  ethical  unity,  which  means 
universal  justice,  save  on  the  foundation  of  conduct  motivated  by  a 
single  ethical  standard? 

I  for  one  do  not  expect  distinctions  and  differences  between  men  to 
be  obliterated.  Could  Swiss  mountaineers  ever  exactly  resemble 
nomads  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  or  Esquimos  in  their  huts  of  ice  be 
-the  exact  counterparts  of  South  Sea  Islanders  basking  in  the  tropic 
sun?  Do  not  the  facts  of  race,  and  race  traditions  strike  root  as  deep 
down  as  prehistoric  man?  Differences  in  class  will  persist  because 
rooted  in  differences  of  talent,  interest,  and  occupation:  wipe  them 
out  today,  and  they  would  begin  to  emerge  again  tomorrow.  But, 
though  they  may  not  be  obliterated,  they  may  be  composed.  Rather 
let  us  say  because  they  cannot  be  obliterated  they  must  be  composed. 
True  pacifism  consists  not  in  trying  to  abolish  conflicts,  which  would 
be  attempting  the  impossible,  but  in  eradicating  from  conflict  all  taint 
of  tribalism.  High  warrant  has  the  Christian  church  for  insisting  that 
when  irreconcilables  clash  they  shall  postpone,  then  spiritualize,  force; 
transform  anger  into  helpful  energy;  tolerate  conservatism;  respect 
opponents  and  respect  their  self-respect;  admit  damaging  truth  because 
it  is  true;  forgivingly  realize  man's  capacity  for  misunderstanding;  re- 
spond to  the  humanity  underlying  all  differences.    Right  enough  for  a 
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tribesman  praying  to  a  tribal  god,  the  prayer,  "Do  not  I  hate  them 
that  hate  thee?"  is  not  for  Christians  addressed  to  a  universal  God 
whose  name  is  Love,  but  not  love  and  hate. 

Spiritual  Emancipation. 

Spiritual  emancipation  may  we  rightly  call  this  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.  President  McKenzie  did  not  know  on  what  I 
planned  to  speak,  yet  in  introducing  me  he  used  the  words  "spiritual 
emancipation,"  and  I  am  grateful  to  find  my  mind  according  with  his. 
Fifty-seven  years  ago  yesterday  President  Lincoln  set  his  final  seal 
on  the  immortal  document  the  issuing  of  which  we  celebrate.  We 
think  of  it  rightly  as  effecting  bodily  emancipation  for  four  millions; 
but  did  it  not  also  effect  a  spiritual  emancipation  for  the  more  nu- 
merous millions  who  had  held  their  fellows  in  bondage?  Statesmen 
are  the  freer  in  thought  because  they  do  not  now  have  to  defend  or 
compromise  with  slavery.  Education  is  liberated,  now  that  millions  in 
America  no  longer  are  commanded,  "Thou  shalt  not  learn."  The  cot- 
ton crop  is  two  or  three  times  that  of  sixty-five  years  ago,  because 
even  the  land  feels  the  touch  of  an  emancipated  intelligence.  What 
new  liberties  does  not  Christianity  itself  enjoy,  no  longer  under  the 
dread  necessity  of  trying  to  prove  from  the  Bible  that  slavery  is  divine? 
In  once  for  all  rooting  out  a  terrible  evil  the  governing  race  through  its 
great  leader  did  what  it  could  to  set  itself  right  in  the  eyes  of  those 
it  had  wronged;  and  every  wrong-doer  getting  right  with  the  wronged 
knows  the  freeness  of  a  lifted  spiritual  burden.  Therefore  do  I  say  that 
on  January  1,  1863,  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  the  white  race  as 
well  as  the  black  race,  the  free  as  well  as  the  freedmen,  entered  into 
spiritual  emancipation.  And  what  I  am  urging  tonight  is  a  step  upward 
along  that  path. 

Is  not  freedom  of  spirit  to  be  found  largely  in  simplicity,  harmony, 
unity  of  the  spirit?  Whenever  seeming  contradictions  are  seen  to  be 
not  really  contradictory;  whenever  apparent  opposites  are  reconciled; 
whenever  the  house  of  the  mind  becomes  a  house  no  longer  divided 
against  itself,  the  will  no  longer  tries  to  serve  two  masters;  that  means 
emancipation  for  the  soul.  Polytheists  have  entered  into  liberty  by  giv- 
ing up  their  belief  in  many  gods,  for  through  faith  in  one  only  God 
they  have  attained  simplicity.  What  a  sense  of  inward  freedom  has 
philosophy  imparted  to  the  mind,  by  not  distracting  it  with  belief  in 
a  "pluriverse,"  but  matching  with  belief  in  a  universe  the  mind's  inner 
unity!  What  freedom  has  science  imparted,  through  its  faith  in  the 
universality  of  natural  law,  displacing  the  bewilderment  of  conflicting 
wills  in  nature!  The  "one  God,  one  law,  one  element"  of  Tennyson  is 
a  refrain  of  spiritual  emancipation.  But  not  very  long  will  an  intelli- 
gent Christianity  contentedly  try  to  harmonize  duality  in  ethical  prac- 
tice with  faith  in  the  unity  of  God,  unity  of  natural  law,  unity  of  the 
universe.  Some  day  it  will  shake  itself  free  from  tribalism  with  its 
fetters  of  inner  discord.  It  will  shrink  from  doubleness,  the  other 
name  of  which  is  duplicity.  It  will  discover  by  painful  experience  that 
if  its  eye  is  double  its  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness,  but  if  single 
it  is  full  of  light.  Anew  will  Christians  hunger  after  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God;  and  if  there  be  any  seemingly  irreconcilable  na- 
tions, races,  classes,  we  must  have  faith  that  through  Christ's  church 
they  will  one  day  believe  that  to  rise  out  of  tribalism  into  universalism; 
out  of  "Thou  shalt  love  and  thou  shalt  hate"  into  "Thou  shalt  love"; 
out  of  distractions  and  contradictions  of  trying  to  live  by  a  double  eth- 
ical standard  into  the  simplicity  of  the  single  standard;  is  to  issue  one 
more  emancipation  proclamation  of  the  soul. 
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BAND  CONCERT  FOR  UNIFORMS. 


When  certain  friends  offered  to  provide  a  set  of  band  instruments 
for  Fisk,  they  stipulated  that  the  University  should  raise  the  money 
with  which  to  purchase  uniforms  for  the  bandmen.  The  Editor,  who 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  Band,  agreed  to  attempt  the  task. 

A  band  concert  was  thought  to  be  a  proper  means  of  creating  in- 
terest in  the  matter.  Accordingly,  after  the  sum  to  be  raised — $750 — 
was  settled,  it  was  decided  to  give  a  concert  on  December  17.  Pledge 
cards  were  distributed  to  the  whole  school.  No  pressure  of  constant 
urging  was  applied,  but  each  one  was  left  free  to  subscribe  what  he 
pleased,  payment  to  be  made  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Band.  Fisk  is 
a  busy  place,  and  there  are  not  many  opportunities  for  the  Band  to 
appear  where  everyone  can  hear  it,  and  when  the  playing  will  not 
interfere  with  the  work  of  some  of  its  members  or  some  other  depart- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  University  showed  its  appreciation  by  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  in  cash  and  by  attendance  at  the  con- 
cert.    The  program  follows: 

Program. 

"Morning  Colors" Corps  of  Trumpeters 

(Flag  Raising) 

(Ceremonies  the  same  as  for  "Star-Spangled  Banner."    Ex-service  men, 

in  particular,  and  the  audience,  in  general,  are  asked  to  join 

the  Band  in  paying  honor  to  the  flag.) 

1.  Overture — "Empyrean"  Hayes 

2.  "Romance" Bennett 

3.  Concerto — "The  Palms"    Faure 

4.  Selection  by  the  University  Sacred  Brass  Quartet. 

5.  March — "Bravo"    Losey 

INTERMISSION. 

(1)  Baritone  Solo — "The  Horn" Flegier 

Ludie  D.  Collins 

(2)  Male  Chorus   (Band  members) — "The  German  Band." 

(3)  Clarinet  Solo — "Forever  Thine" Dawson 

N.  S.  Holliday 

6.  Concert  Waltz — "Millennial  Reveries" BarnJwuse 

7.  March — "Pride  of  the  Nation" Stanley 

8.  Serenade — "Wildflower"    Southwell 

9.  Waltz — "Hawaiian  Rose"    Klickman 

10.     Finale — "How  Can  I  Leave  Thee?" 

During  the  intermission  Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart  took  new  pledges  for 
the  Band,  leading,  himself,  with  a  subscription  of  $25.  If  the  prom- 
ise had  not  been  made  publicly  that  the  amounts  subscribed  by  everyone 
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would  not  be  published,  the  list  of  those  subscribing  would  be  brought 
down  here;  but  a  large  number  of  persons  begged  that  their  names  be 
not  used.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  all  of 
the  Fisk  graduates  on  the  faculty  and  to  Dr.  Stewart,  the  following 
graduates  have  made  donations:  Miss  Ethel  M.  Jordan,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Jos.  W.  Anderson,  Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait.  Other  city 
friends  who  contributed  were  Dr.  Josie  E.  Wells,  Mr.  I.  E.  Green,  Mr. 
S.  P.  Phillips,  Mr.  Lucius  W.  Work,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  O.  T.  McCann. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  University  is  custodian  of  the  fund  for  uni- 
forms. From  concert  and  donations,  $412.90  in  cash  have  been  realized, 
leaving  $337.10  more  to  be  procured. 
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News  and  Comments  Relative  to 
Fisk  University 


TETRAZZINI  AND  THE  FISK  JUBILEE  SINGERS. 


Friends  of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  following  news 
item,  which  appeared  in  The  Nashville  Tennessean  on  the  morning  of 
January  20: 

SOUTHERN  MELODIES  APPEAL  TO  TETRAZZINI. 

"Queen  of  Song"  Arrived  Last  Night  in  Special  Car 
for  Concert  Tonight. 

Southern  melodies,  sung  by  Southern  voices  in  a  Southern  town, 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Madame  Tetrazzini,  "the  queen  of  song," 
who  gives  a  concert  at  Ryman  Auditorium  tonight. 

It  was  in  Louisville  yesterday.  A  group  of  five  Fisk  singers,  en 
route  to  Florida  to  make  the  name  of  Fisk  and  Nashville  well  known, 
asked  permission  to  sing  for  Madame.  They  came  into  the  music 
room  of  her  private  car  and  sang  several  of  their  most  beloved  religious 
tunes,  putting  into  them  the  melancholy  fervor  of  their  race. 

Then  came  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 

"I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Madame  to  a  reporter  last  night.  "It  was 
so  beautiful.  And  I  had  never  heard  the  Negroes  before.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  such  music." 

So,  to  compliment  them  in  return,  she  gathered  together  her  little 
company  and  sang  some  of  her  own  songs. 

Madame  could  not  be  tearful  long.  It  is  not  her  nature.  She  is 
always  singing  or  whistling. 

And  after  she  had  told  The  Tennessean  reporter  of  her  good  for- 
tune during  the  day,  she  couldn't  keep  still  any  longer. 

"Some  music,  Lougo,"  she  said  to  her  accompanist.  And  pretty  soon 
Madame  was  singing  the  popular  "Broken  Doll"  in  French,  interjecting 
"Oh,  Boys"  a  plenty  and  shaking  the  proverbial  wicked  shoulder. 

Everybody  had  a  good  time,  Madame  most  of  all. 

She's  very,  very  human.     She  likes  jazz  and  everything. 

"It's  fun,"  she  said.  "When  I  get  through  with  my  concert  I  like 
to  come  home  and  tune  up  for  some  popular  music." 

But,  with  all  her  lightness  of  heart,  she  works  hard.  While  the 
"Mayflower,"  her  special  car,  is  flying  over  the  miles,  the  mistress  of 
the  rolling  palace  is  practicing  her  songs.  Many  days  she  spends  three 
or  four  hours  at  the  piano. 

During  the  recent  war  Madame  knew  how  to  turn  her  wonderful 
gift  and  her  equally  attractive  personality  to  war  work.  She  sang 
to  the  soldiers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  And  for  it  all,  because 
Italy  and  France  and  America  were  grateful,  they  decorated  her. 
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Against  the  unrelieved  black  of  her  silk  gown  last  night  Madame 
wore  proudly  the  emblems  of  this  gratitude. 

"They  are  my  loves,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  over  the  medals. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Myers,  manager  and  contralto,  respectively, 
of  the  Fisk  singers,  Madame  Tetrazzini  gave  a  large  autographed  pho- 
tograph of  herself. 


A  SUGGESTIVE  AND  HELPFUL  LETTER. 


1215  R.  I.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  30,  1920. 

Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

Many  times  during  the  past  few  years  I  have  thought  of  you  and 
the  work  you  are  doing  for  humanity,  and  would  have  reached  to  help 
you,  but  my  arms  were  too  short. 

However,  in  order  to  start  something  in  conformity  to  the  plank 
in  the  Republican  platform,  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  be  one  of  five 
million  to  furnish  five  dollars  each  to  keep  the  wheels  moving. 

Therefore,  to  convince  the  others  that  I  am  making  this  in  good 
faith,  enclosed  find  a  postal  order  for  five,  and  you  will  have  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  get  it  from  the  others  by  an  endless  chain,  or  some- 
thing different. 

Wishing  you  and  yours  a  prosperous  year,  in  which  Mrs.  R.  and 
the  family  join,  I  remain,  Yours  as  ever, 

(Signed)  M.  A.  Robbins. 

To  this  letter  Dr.  McKenzie  replied  as  follows: 

January  5,  1921. 
Dear  Mr.  RobMns: 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  very  kind  letter  and 
check  of  December  30.  If  all  my  friends  could  send  me  a  check  for 
Fisk  we  should  be  very  much  better  off  than  we  are.  Perhaps  your 
action  may  cause  a  start  for  a  very  important  movement  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

I  hope  that  some  time  I  may  come  to  Washington  again  and  have 
the  chance  of  seeing  you. 

With  kind  regards  from  my  family  and  myself  to  your  family  and 
yourself,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  F.  A.  McKenzie. 
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DEATH  CLAIMS  FISK'S  LAST  EX-PRESIDENT— DR.  MERRILL. 


On  December  23  the  Associated  Press  carried  the  following  dispatch: 

REV.  J.  G.  MERRILL  DIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
Was   Second  President  of  Fisk  University  and  Well  Known  Here. 

MOUNTAIN  LAKES,  N.  J.,  Dec.  22.— The  Rev.  James  Griswold  Mer- 
rill, formerly  president  of  Fisk  University  in  Nashville,  died  here  to- 
day at  the  age  of  80. 

The  clergyman  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1917,  after  holding  pas- 
torates in  Kansas,  Iowa,  St.  Louis,  Portland,  Maine;  Somerset,  Mass., 
and  Lake  Helen,  Fla.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious  books,  and 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  Princeton  University  and  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary. 

Interment  will  be  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Friday  morning! 


The  Late  Dr.  Merrill. 

Rev.  James  Griswold  Merrill  was  the  second  president  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, serving  from  1901  to  1909. 

His  administration  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  many  pro- 
gressive ideas,  the  curriculum  of  the  University  being  enlarged  and 
courses  in  domestic  science,  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences  instituted. 

Chase  Hall,  which  is  the  science  building  and  the  Treasurer  build- 
ing, which  serves  as  a  dormitory  to  students  and  instructors  having 
families,  as  well  as  the  Carnegie  Library,  were  erected  during  his  term 
of  office. 

While  Dr.  Merrill  was  president  of  the  institution  the  attendance 
steadily  increased.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  Pleasant  Sunday  eve- 
ning classes,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  coming  in  close  contact  with  the 
students  in  promoting  Christian  ideals  among  them.  These  classes 
still  continue  at  Fisk. 

When  informed  of  his  death,  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  the  present  presi- 
dent, said: 

"Reverend  Merrill  was  a  religious  force  in  the  school,  emphasizing 
Christian  manhood  and  Christian  womanhood,  rather  than  education, 
as  a  factor  in  welfare.     He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  men  in  the 
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history  of  the  University.  He  was  affable,  kindly  and  forgiving,  never 
critical  and  noted  for  his  great  heart.  He  was  very  delightful  in  en- 
couraging others." 

Reverend  Merrill  left  the  University  in  1909  because  of  the  declin- 
ing health  of  his  wife,  who  died  last  year.  Memorial  services  at  the 
school  will  be  held  in  the  early  part  of  January,  as  soon  as  the  students 
return  from  the  holidays,  according  to  Dr.  McKenzie. 


A  committee  of  the  Faculty,  appointed  by  President  McKenzie  to 
draft  a  statement  relative  to  his  services  to  Fisk  University,  presented 
the  following  as  its  tribute: 

On  December  22  Fisk  University  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  J.  G.  Merrill,  for  nine  years  its  beloved  head.  During  the  eleven 
years  since  he  left  Nashville,  he  had  ever  on  his  mind  the  interests  of 
Fisk,  and  to  the  last  was  helping  in  plans  for  its  growth. 

Every  period  in  the  history  of  an  institution  has  its  special  char- 
acteristics and  difficulties.  During  the  period  of  Dr.  Merrill's  connec- 
tion with  Fisk  University  the  great  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  aims  were  these  three:  An  institution  grown  too  large  to  re- 
ceive longer  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  yet  without  other  constituency  or  resources;  a  generation  unfa- 
miliar with  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  and  with  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  school;  a  public  absorbed,  so  far  as  it  was  interested  in 
educational  problems  at  all,  in  experiments  with  the  newer  types.  The 
Faculty  wishes  to  put  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the  courageous 
faith  with  which  Dr.  Merrill  met  these  obstacles  and  its  recognition  of 
the  large  measure  of  success  which  made  possible,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, expansion  through  new  departments  and  new  buildings. 

Best  of  all,  the  gifts  which  came  during  these  nine  years  was  Presi- 
dent Merrill's  gift  of  himself  in  his  ripened  character,  kindly,  strong, 
deeply  spiritual.  We  wish  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  know 
how  great  is  our  sympathy  with  them  in  the  loss  of  his  visible  presence, 
and  yet  how  great  is  the  joy  we  share  with  them  in  his  peaceful  en- 
trance into  life  abundant  and  in  the  heritage  left  to  them  and  to  Fisk 
University  of  a  noble  manhood  nobly  spent. 

C.  W.  Morrow, 
T.  W.  Talley, 
J.  W.  Work, 

C.  R.    BOYNTON, 

D.  A.    SCRIBNER, 

Committee  of  the  Faculty. 


On  January  6,  1921,  The  Congregationalist  carried  the  following 
article  concerning  Dr.  Merrill: 

DR.  JAMES  G.  MERRILL. 
Pastor  and  Educator. 

Another  widely  honored  ministerial  leader  has  passed  on  in  the 
death  in  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  December  22,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  of  Dr.  James  G.  Merrill,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.    Of  late  he  had  been  living  serenely  in  the  homes  of  his 
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three  surviving  children,  one  of  whom,  Oliver  B.  Merrill,  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  was  formerly  related  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  The  Congregationalist.  Another  son,  William  F.  Merrill, 
is  president  of  the  Lamson  Company  of  Boston.  Dr.  Merrill  was  also 
blessed  with  ten  grandchildren,  two  of  whom,  graduates  of  Amherst, 
went  overseas  and  are  now  in  business,  all  the  rest  being  bound  for 
college. 

Dr.  Merrill  was  born  in  Montague,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1863  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  three  years  later. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage  to  Louisa  W.  Boutwell,  of  Andover,  he 
went  as  a  Home  Missionary  to  Mound  City,  Kan.,  and  in  1868  he  be- 
came Superintendent  of  Missions  for  Kansas.  From  1869  to  1882  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Edwards  Church  in  Davenport,  la.  Then  followed  a 
seven  years'  pastorate  at  First  Church,  St.  Louis,  and  a  five  years'  pas- 
torate of  the  Second  Church  in  Portland,  Me.  From  1894  to  1899  he 
was  editor  of  The  Christian  Mirror,  subsequently  absorbed  in  The  Con- 
gregationalist. In  1899  he  took  up  the  presidency  of  Fisk  University 
at  Nashville.  He  retained  his  active  interest  in  that  University  and  in 
the  education  of  the  colored  race  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  becoming 
a  trustee  in  1908  when  he  gave  up  the  presidency.  The  church  in  Lake 
Helen,  Fla.,  was  then  sensible  enough  to  avail  itself  of  his  ripe  wis- 
dom and  there  again  for  a  considerable  period  his  impulses  for  service 
found  fruitful  expression. 

Dr.  Merrill  represented  in  the  pastorate  and  pulpit  the  old-time  New 
England  traditions.  His  effective  ministry  by  word  of  mouth  has  been 
supplemented  by  his  pen.  His  newsy  letters  and  his  discerning  com- 
ments on  current  matters  are  to  be  found  in  the  files  of  The  Christian 
Mirror,  of  The  Advance  and  of  The  Congregationalist.  His  was  an 
irenic,  constructive  ministry,  typical  of  himself,  a  man  of  action  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  peace  and  of  the  warmest  brotherly  in- 
stincts. His  half  century  of  service  to  Congregationalism  brought  him 
into  contact  with  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country  and  won 
for  him  wherever  he  labored  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  asked  him  for  a  little  message  to  our  readers,  and  he  replied 
as  follows: 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  enjoy  our  religion.  Hitherto  our  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities has  made  our  prayers  and  devotional  reading  a  means 
to  an  end.  "We  can  now  make  them  an  end.  Others  will  not  be  the 
losers  if  we  do.  Autumn  is  the  time  to  put  the  bloom  upon  the  fruit 
which  our  heavenly  Father  will  pick  very  soon." 

The  funeral  services  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  at  Andover  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Newman  Matthews  of  the  West  Parish  Church,  where 
Dr.  Merrill's  father  was  a  minister  for  many  years,  and  to  which  church 
Mrs.  Merrill  belonged  as  a  girl.  Rev.  Marshall  Cutter  of  Cambridge, 
who  played  the  wedding  march  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill,  officiated  at 
the  organ. 
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MEMORIAL  TABLETS  FOR  GENERAL  AND  MRS.  CLINTON  B.  FISK 
UNVEILED  IN  NEW  YORK. 


On  Sunday  morning,  December  19,  1920,  the  Woman's  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  unveiled  two  tablets  in 
memory  of  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and  of  Mrs.  Fisk,  respectively.  The 
services  were  of  special  interest  to  all  those  at  Fisk  who  know  of  the 
interest  of  the  family  in  Fisk  University  because  of  General  Fisk's 
early  activities  in  helping  to  found  the  college  and  because  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  new  school  at  a  time  when  such  friendship  was  sorely 
needed. 

The  services  were  unusually  impressive  and  beautiful.  When 
President  McKenzie  learned  that  they  were  to  take  place,  he  telegraphed 
Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park,  daughter  of  General  Fisk,  offering  the  use  of 
Fisk's  Jubilee  Singers.  This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the  singers 
sat  under  the  tablet  to  General  Fisk,  and  when  they  sang  "Steal  Away 
to  Jesus"  and  "I  Wonder  Will  the  Light  Ever  Shine  on  Me,"  to  quote 
a  rapt  hearer,  they  "left  a  very  deep,  appealing  impression  upon  a 
very  large  representative  audience,"  many  of  whom  had  never  heard 
the  Singers  before. 

After  a  service  of  devotions  the  major  address  was  made  by  Bishop 
Luther  B.  Wilson,  and  then  Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park  presented  the  tablet 
in  honor  of  General  Fisk.  The  tablet  bore  the  inscription:  "In  memory 
of  Clinton  Bowen  Fisk,  Major  General,  U.  S.  A.,  1828-1890.  Patriot, 
Distinguished  Layman,  Friend  of  all  Oppressed,  A  Founder  of  this 
Church.    'For  me  to  live  is  Christ — To  die  is  gain'." 

Following  this  was  an  address  by  Dr.  Wallace  MacMullen,  and  then 
the  tablet  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Fisk  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  May  Leonard 
Woodruff.  The  inscription  on  this  tablet  bore  these  words:  "In  memory 
of  Mrs.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  President  of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1893-1908.  'Let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates'." 

All  of  Mrs.  Park's  children  and  grandchildren — nineteen  in  all — 
were  present  at  the  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Park  has  written  a  letter  to 
President  McKenzie  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  said:  "I  would, 
if  I  could,  express  the  gratitude  of  everyone  in  the  audience  to  you,  for 
making  this  wonderful  contribution  to  the  service." 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


TEN  DOLLARS  AND  GOOD  WORDS. 


1566  Range  St.,  Selma,  Ala.,  Dec.  27,  1920. 


Mr.  Isaac  Fisher,  Editor  Fisk  News, 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fisher: 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  my  husband  and  I  enjoy  The 
Fisk  Newts.  We  always  look  forward  to  its  coming  with  great  pleas- 
ure. It  is  a  special  treat  to  us  when  we  are  in  the  Congo.  The  edito- 
rials are  always  most  helpful  and  consoling  in  so  many  ways. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  never  paid  for  any  of  the  sub- 
scriptions since  The  News  began  to  appear.  We  are  sending  you  a 
check  for  ten  dollars  ($10),  hoping  that  this  amount  will  at  least  pay 
us  up  in  part.  We  would  be  glad  if  ytou  would  let  us  know  just  what 
we  still  owe. 

Thanking  you  for  your  great  kindness  in  sending  us  The  News  for 
all  these  years,  and  with  all  good  wishes  for  a  happy  New  Year,  I  am, 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Althea  Brown  Edmiston. 

Editor's  Note. — That  Mrs.  Edmiston,  missionary  of  the  Cross  in  far- 
away Africa,  could  send  so  generous  a  donation  to  The  News  when  her 
own  work  to  which  she  is  to  return  very  soon  needs  so  many  things 
is  a  high  commentary  upon  her  own  fine  spirit.  Much  as  our  own 
work  needs  the  help  which  Mrs.  Edmiston  gave,  much  as  we  appre- 
ciate the  good  will  which  prompted  the  gift,  somehow,  just  because  of 
the  generous  spirit  which  moved  her  to  remember  us — somehow,  we 
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wish  that  we  had  $1,000  to  send  to  Mrs.  Edmiston  for  her  work;  be- 
cause we  seem  to  have  so  much — poor  as  we  are — as  compared  with 
her  own  mission  on  the  "Dark  Continent."  There  are  some  times  when 
we  wish  we  were  rich  in  this  world's  goods  so  that  whenever  we  found 
an  unselfish  soul  we  could  give  ourselves  pleasure  by  giving  to  them 
their  heart's  desire. 


DEATH  CLAIMS  ANOTHER  FISK  GRADUATE. 


On  December  4,  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  death  came  to  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Johnson,  Durham,  B.A.,  1880;  M.A.,  1885,  Fisk  University.  He  was 
buried  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  December  10. 

This  was  one  of  Fisk's  honored  graduates.  After  completing  his 
course  here,  he  was  graduated  from  Meharry  Medical  College  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.C,  and  M.D.;  the  State  College  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  Guadelupe 
College,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Baptist  Educational  and  Missionary  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
since  1909;  and  was  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  Benedict  College 
for  the  period  191.6-1918.  During  the  late  war  he  was  surgeon  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois  Infantry,  with  rank  of  captain;  and  he  has  served  as  a 
minister  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

In  his  death  Fisk  loses  an  active  son;  and  all  of  his  friends  will 
regret  to  learn  of  his  passing. 


MRS.  JENNIE  NOEL  PORTER  PASSES. 


Mrs.  Jennie  Noel  Porter,  Music  '06,  died  in  Nashville  at  the  home 
of  her  mother  on  January  19.  Mrs.  Porter  was  brought  from  the  home 
of  her  husband  in  Dallas  to  be  with  her  mother  when  her  illness  be- 
came alarming;  but  she  did  not  get  well,  and  the  end  came  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  new  year. 

Mrs.  Porter  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Noel,  a  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  White,  of  the  Fisk  office  staff,  and  of  the  Compton 
families.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Howard  Congregational  Church  in 
Nashville;  and  a  host  of  friends  will  be  deeply  grieved  to  have  her 
taken  away  from  us. 


The  classmates  and  friends  of  Mr.  Hardy  L.  Keith,  now  living  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  the  loss  of  his  little  daughter, 
Urmila,  who  died  of  spinal  meningitis  on  the  day  before  Christmas, 
after  eleven  years  of  hopes,  prayers  and  joy — a  child  whose  winning 
sweetness  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her. 
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PROMISES  of  a  BETTER  DAY 

IN  RACE  RELATIONS 


[Editor's  Note. — In  bringing  down  in  this  column,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  hopeful  things  in  race  relations  in  the  South,  it  is  not  intended 
to  give  the  impression  that  all  is  well  between  the  races  here  ;  for  anyone  who 
reads  the  daily  newspapers,  published  by  white  people,  with  their  oft-repeated 
accounts  of  mob  violence,  and  the  Negro  newspapers  voicing  their  increasing 
resentment  against  our  mal-adjusted  relations,  knows  that  we  are  far  from 
the  racial  good  will  which  must  be  the  basis  of  racial  peace  and  co-operation. 

But  no  one  who  lives  in  the  South  and  is  keeping  abreast  of  public  senti- 
ment can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  arising  here  a  new  school 
of  thinkers  in  the  white  race  who,  although  comparatively  helpless  in  the 
present,  are  determined  that  the  future,  if  not  as  full  of  privileges  and  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  as  the  Negro  desires,  shall  certainly  witness  a  greater 
measure  of  social  justice  than  the  past  has  known.  These  thinkers  seem  to  be 
going  about  the  business  in  a  way  most  humorous  and  aggravatingly  slow 
of  results,  i.  e.,  they  are  urging  law-enforcement  officials  to  protect  helpless 
prisoners  from  the  hands  of  mobs,  but  they  are  reserving  their  major  efforts 
for  the  greater  task,  the  slower  task,  of  creating  public  opinion  in  which  the 
terrible  mob  law  cannot  live.  They  are  seeking  to  create  a  public  opinion 
within  which  tomorrow  they  can  meet  the  demands  of  social  justice. 

In  so  far  as  this  little  band  of  men  and  women  are  working  to  create 
better  relations  between  the  races  here,  they  deserve  commendation  for  their 
efforts.  And  the  Editor  of  The  News  is  morally  bound  to  give  space  for 
mention  of  their  constructive  efforts,  because  he  has  not  hesitated  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the  serious  inequities  of  many  organs  of 
publicity  of  our  white  people  is  their  promptness  to  chronicle  every  weakness 
or  sin  of  the  Negro  and  what  seems  to  be  an  almost  unbelievable  opposition 
to  the  chronicling  of  the  decent  things  which  the  colored  people  do.  There 
are  many  notable  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  in  the  main  there  is  the 
playing  up  of  the  baser  side  of  the  Negro  and  a  polite  indifference  to  his 
finer  qualities. 

Believing  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  white  newspaper  to  follow  such  a  code, 
the  Editor  must  keep  the  skirts  of  this  journal  clean  by  recording  here  some 
of  the  fine  things  done  by  white  people  here,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plain at  times  against  some  of  the  things  done  which  are  not  fine.] 


(Southern  Publicity  Committee.) 
SOUTHERN  WOMEN  ON  THE  NEGRO. 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn. — About  one  hundred  Southern  white  women  met 
recently  in  Memphis  to  consider  ways  in  which,  as  Christian  women, 
they  might  better  Negro  life  in  the  South.  Representative  women  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Christian  and  Methodist  churches 
were  present,  and  representatives  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  other  Chris- 
tian organizations. 

The  report  of  the  Findings  Committee,  unanimously  adopted,  has 
just  been  made  public.  It  covers  such  phases  of  Negro  life  as  especially 
appeal  to  women.  It  advises  the  formation  of  local  inter-racial  com- 
mittees similar  to  those  now  so  common  among  men.  It  acknowledges 
the  responsibility  of  white  employers  for  a  better  protection  of  col- 
ored domestics,  in  the  homes  and  on  the  streets.  It  favors  dignifying 
household  service  as  an  occupation,  and  raising  it  in  public  respect. 
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Day  nurseries  and  kindergartens  are  recommended  in  every  com- 
munity where  Negro  mothers  work.  Free  baby  clinics  are  urged;  and 
a  survey  of  housing  and  sanitation,  to  be  followed  by  needed  reforms. 
Educational  surveys  are  also  called  for,  better  school  buildings,  a  fairer 
division  of  school  funds,  longer  terms,  and  better  salaries  for  teachers. 

Women  are  urged  to  outspoken  support  of  law  and  order,  and  of  all 
officials  who  stand  for  the  same.  Adequate  legal  assistance  should  be 
provided  locally  for  Negroes  in  need  of  it.  Adequate  accommodations 
on  railroads  are  called  for,  and  courteous  treatment  of  Negroes  by 
street-car  and  railway  officials. 

Effort  should  be  made  by  every  agency  touching  child  life  to  instill 
mutual  respect  into  the  hearts  of  children  of  all  races.  The  report 
calls  also  for  a  single  standard  of  morals  for  men  and  women,  white 
and  black;  and  the  women  pledge  themselves  to  stand  for  the  pro- 
tection of  womanhood,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

The  press  of  the  South  is  urged  to  refuse  to  exploit  criminality 
from  a  racial  standpoint;  and  to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  worthy 
efforts  of  Negro  citizens,  and  to  the  constructive  aspects  of  racial  re- 
lations. 

A  Continuation  Committee,  consisting  of  one  woman  for  each  or- 
ganization represented,  will  devise  ways  and  means  for  working  out, 
by  local  units  of  the  various  bodies,  the  measures  proposed.  The  re- 
port has  already  been  presented  to  one  denominational  State  gathering, 
where  it  was  adopted,  and  plans  made  to  carry  it  out  locally. 

The  committee  includes  Mrs.  Luke  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  chairman; 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mrs.  Archibald  Davis,  Atlanta,  da.; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cranford,  Jasper, 
Ala.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Mrs.  Z.  I.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Madison,  Ga. 


INTER-RACIAL   WORK. 


From  Mrs.  Luke  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Council  Commission  on 
Race  Relationships,  we  have  the  following  account  of  some  interesting 
results  of  the  Woman's  Inter-Racial  Conference  held  in  Memphis  last 
October: 

"The  Woman's  Inter-Racial  Conference,  held  in  Memphis  last  Octo- 
ber under  the  auspices  of  our  Commission  on  Inter-Racial  Relations 
and  the  Commission  on  Inter-Racial  Co-operation,  is  bearing  fruit  in 
many  sections  of  the  South.  Numbers  of  the  women  who  attended 
are  already  putting  into  effect  the  plans  and  policies  there  formed. 

"Mr.  A.  T.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Broadus,  of  precious  memory 
in  the  South,  and  wife  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson,  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary,  spoke  to  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Louisville  on  the  Memphis  meeting  recently,  giving  an  inter- 
pretation of  its  spirit  and  work,  its  plans  and  purposes,  and  presented 
many  of  the  fundamental  truths  concerning  the  subject.  Mrs.  Robert- 
son pleaded  for  a  more  positive  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  both  races  that  the  friction  engendered  by  lack  of  under- 
standing might  be  lessened.  Her  address  was  received  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

"The  president  of  the  club  also  spoke  of  other  inter-racial  confer- 
ences, and  said:     'It  is  not  fair  that  we  should  not  meet  this  problem. 
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In  so  many  instances  we  wait  till  some  horrible  thing  has  happened 
before  we  begin  to  think,  whereas  ofttimes  trouble  could  be  avoided 
if  we  had  only  tried  to  understand  the  people.' 

"The  social  service  superintendent  of  our  own  Louisville  Conference 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Mrs.  James  Rawlings,  who  was  also  a 
delegate  to  the  Memphis  meeting,  has  begun  an  active  campaign  for 
better  relations  in  the  county  in  which  she  lived.  She  is  receiving 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  Kentucky  women  who  are  active  and  alive 
on  this  subject. 

"In  Texas  and  other  points  we  hear  of  groups  and  gatherings  seek- 
ing the  women  who  were  at  the  Memphis  meeting  to  speak  to  them 
concerning  this  work. 

"A  State  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  women,  in  a  recent  annual 
meeting,  had  the  whole  matter  presented  to  them  by  their  president 
and  others  of  their  women  who  were  at  Memphis.  As  a  result,  they 
took  official  action,  providing  methods  by  which  the  plans  might  be 
carried  to  each  and  every  local  auxiliary  in  their  State  organization. 
Other  official  bodies  are  now  working  on  like  plans  for  their  con- 
stituency. 

"Our  own  Council  has  already  provided  that  this  work  should  be 
done  through  our  Social  Service  Department,  preferably  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three,  as  an  additional  sub-committee 
of  the  department,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  and  investigate  the 
situation  in  their  community,  to  keep  the  auxiliary  advised  of  the  re- 
sults, and  to  co-operate  with  other  agencies  in  the  community  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

"It  is  most  encouraging  that  people  want  the  light,  and  when,  as 
Christians,  this  light  is  received,  we  may  expect  that  a  new  day  of 
justice,  consideration,  and  righteousness  [will  dawn]." — Bulletin  of  Mis- 
sionary News,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE  VS.  THE  KU-KLUX  KLAN. 


The  Rev.  Russell  Bowie,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  General  Lee  used  to  worship,  recently  appealed  to 
his  congregation  to  deal  with  race  relations  in  that  great  leader's 
spirit  rather  than  by  the  pernicious  methods  of  the  revived  Ku-Klux 
Klan,  against  which,  the  rector  said,  a  Christian  community  should  set 
its  face  like  a  flint. 

Dr.  Bowie  referred  to  the  release  of  savage  instincts  as  an  after- 
math of  the  great  war,  and  the  increased  need  for  patience  and  jus- 
tice between  the  races.  He  declared  the  public  appeal  of  the  Klan  was 
an  appeal  to  mob  passion  and  the  spirit  of  lynch  law.  If  in  reconstruc- 
tion days  the  order  had  had  "the  relative  justification  of  a  terrible 
emergency"  at  the  present  time  it  was  "an  insult  to  the  forces  of  or- 
derly government." 

Race  integrity  must  be  assured,  not  for  one  race,  but  for  both;  but 
equally  necessary  is  a  determination  to  secure  for  the  Negro  justice, 
sympathy,  and  co-operation  in  the  attainment  of  his  legitimate  desires 
for  betterment,  which  no  violence,  and  no  secret  organization,  can  be 
allowed  to  endanger.  The  great  Lee,  the  speaker  said,  "believed  that 
the  needs  of  the  South  could  only  be  met  so  far  as  men  with  patience, 
with  self-control,  and  with  the  power  of  Christian  charity  set  them- 
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selves  to  build  the  new  civilization.  On  no  lesser  foundation  can  the 
civilization  of  today  rest.  We  want  no  violence.  We  want  no  secrecy. 
With  truth  and  candor,  and  with  the  chivalry  that  makes  the  strong 
race  responsible  for  wise,  unselfish  helpfulness  toward  the  weaker  one, 
must  we  build  if  what  we  build  today  be  worthy  to  endure." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  this  organization,  which  has  been  so 
arraigned  as  subversive  of  American  ideals,  first  sought,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Tennessee,  one  of  the  Chattanooga  papers 
outspokenly  opposed  its  methods  and  principles,  and  unified  law-abid- 
ing public  sentiment  against  it  in  that  city.  The  Southern  press  and 
the  Southern  pulpit  can  together  solidify  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Southern  people  against  this  "insult  to  the  forces  of  orderly  govern- 
ment," and  prove  beyond  question  that  the  spirit  of  Lee  is  still  hon- 
ored in  the  land  he  loved  so  much. 


(Southern  Publicity  Committee.) 
SOUTHERN  BAPTISTS  AID  NEGRO  CHURCH. 


ATLANTA,  Ga. — The  Baptist  Centenary  Fund  will  give  generous 
aid  to  colored  Baptists.  Over  $20,000  a  year  for  five  years  will  be  spent 
in  financing  institutes  and  Bible  schools  for  colored  ministers  which 
will  be  taught  by  picked  men  of  the  white  church;  but  the  main  ap- 
propriations, following  the  usual  policy  of  this  denomination,  will  aid 
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work  done  by  the  Negroes  themselves.  Twelve  thousand  a  year  for 
five  years  is  set  aside  for  colored  missionaries  in  the  home  field;  and 
over  $400,000  will  be  given  to  approved  schools  owned  and  operated  by 
colored  Baptists. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  white  church,  Dr. 
O.  L.  Hailey,  of  Texas,  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Negro  Theological  Education.  A  fund  of  at  least  $200,000  is  to  be 
raised  for  a  seminary  which  the  white  church  will  present  to  the  col- 
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ored  communion.  One  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  "good-fellow- 
ship meetings"  so  successfully  held  in  a  number  of  cities  through  the 
South.  At  these  meetings,  which  are  largely  attended  by  both  races, 
white  and  black  discuss  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
daily  living,  which  alone  can  insure  permanent  and  peaceful  racial  ad- 
justment in  the  South  or  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  great  concerted  move  in  Atlanta  a  few 
years  ago  for  a  revival  in  every  Baptist  church  in  the  city,  white  and 
colored  pastors  served  on  the  same  committees,  preached  and  prayed 
in  one  another's  churches,  and  worked  together  for  the  revival  in 
which  they  all  had  so  much  at  stake. 


COLLEGE  Y.  W.  C.  A.'S  HEAR  COLORED  WOMEN. 


In  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  a  number  of  college 
women's  "Y's"  decided  last  winter  to  learn  something  of  race  relations 
from  the  colored  woman's  point  of  view.  Prominent  colored  "Y"  work- 
ers were  invited  to  speak  to  them.  As  in  the  recent  gathering  of  rep- 
resentative Southern  white  women  in  Memphis,  the  addresses  of  edu- 
cated colored  women  proved  not  only  of  intense  interest,  but  deeply 
movd  the  sympathies  of  their  white  hearers.  Many  of  the  college  "Y's" 
have  repeated  the  invitation  for  the  present  year,  and  the  movement 
is  spreading  to  other  colleges. 

For  several  years  the  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  been  learning  the 
Negro's  side  of  our  bi-racial  life  from  colored  men  speakers,  a  policy 
which  has  doubtless  aided  the  success  of  the  "Inter-Racial  Committee" 
movement.  That  white  women  are  trying  to  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  colored  woman,  and  her  point  of  view  regarding  the  needs  of 
the  women  and  children  of  their  race  is  a  sign  of  hope  for  the  future 
for  the  entire  South. 


A  BRAVE  EDITORIAL. 


The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of  January  23,  1921,  contained  the 
following  editorial: 

REGRETTABLE  INCIDENT. 

Revelation  that  Alabama  national  guardsmen  were  participants  in 
a  lynching  near  Jasper,  in  that  State,  is  a  very  regrettable  and  also 
depressing  fact.  The  national  guard  should  be  the  very  embodiment 
of  law  and  order,  the  strong  arm  of  the  State  and  the  upholders  of  that 
authority  through  which  organized  society  is  made  superior  to  anarchy 
and  mob  violence. 

The  Alabama  guardsmen  had  a  sadly  perverted  idea  of  the  position 
they  filled  and  the  duty  they  were  expected  to  discharge. 

The  man  they  lynched  had  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime,  one 
provocative  of  retaliation.  He  had  murdered  one  of  their  comrades 
while  on  guard,  but  soldiers  should  be  above  the  heat  of  passion  and 
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incapable  of  disorder.  The  criminal's  punishment  should  have  been 
left  to  the  law,  and  they  should  have  guarded  his  right  to  trial. 

The  incident  was  depressing  to  those  who  hope  for  less  turbulence 
and  disorder  and  better  general  regard  for  the  law.  How  is  the  law 
to  prevail  and  good  order  to  be  preserved  if  an  organization  like  the 
national  guard,  depended  upon  to  uphold  the  State's  authority,  de- 
grades itself  by  descending  to  the  work  of  the  mob. 

These  guardsmen  were  affected  with  a  pernicious  sentiment  that, 
most  regrettably,  is  too  prevalent  in  the  South.  There  is  strange  tol- 
erance of  the  demoralizing  lynching  practice  in  the  South,  where,  of  all 
lands,  it  behooves  the  people  to  uphold  the  law. 

The  Alabama  incident  had  no  feature  of  race  conflict — the  victim 
was  a  white  man — but  the  spirit  that  made  it  possible  grew  out  of  the 
practice  of  lynching  Negroes  who  perpetrate  atrocities,  as  have  many 
lynchings  in  no  respect  justified. 

The  Southern  people  do  not  comprehend  how  this  section  has  suf- 
fered and  what  an  evil  reputation  it  has  acquired  abroad  because  of 
lynchings.  The  story  of  a  man  burned  at  the  stake,  with  all  the  lurid 
addenda  it  may  acquire  in  its  travels,  told  in  the  civilized  lands  be- 
yond our  borders,  creates  the  impression  of  barbarism  on  the  part  of 
those  who  did  the  burning,  little  thought  being  given  to  the  offense 
of  the  victim. 

It  doesn't  relieve  or  mend  the  impression  to  cite  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  similar  incidents  in  the  North  under  similar  provocation. 
There  perhaps  have  been  ten  lynchings  in  the  Southern  States  where 
there  has  been  one  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  claiming  a  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  the  people  abroad  who  read  about  such  things 
have  formed  the  impression  that  we  are  backward  and  barbaric,  much 
given  to  violence  and  that  the  section  is  a  very  undesirable  place  of 
residence. 

Just  how  much  the  South  has  suffered  for  this  reason  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  amounts  to  billions 
when  computed  in  money  value,  and  it  is  something  still  worse  in 
reputation. 

These  facts  should  be  impressed  on  the  Southern  masses  until  they 
see  themselves  as  they  are  seen  abroad  and  learn  to  have  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinion  of  the  outside  world.  This  is  written  by  a  man 
who  is  of  the  South  Southy  and  who  has  had  no  home  or  heritage  not 
wholly  Southern. 

The  Alabama  guardsmen  were  probably  young  men  who  had  been 
reared  to  look  leniently  on  the  lynching  practice  and  to  believe  it 
proper  when  the  offense  of  the  victim  was  sufficiently  atrocious.  That 
sort  of  sentiment  is  wholly  vicious,  productive  of  infinite  evil,  and 
needs  to  be  rooted  out. 

It  behooves  the  white  men  of  the  South  who  make  the  laws  and 
insist  on  their  administration  to  uphold  them  to  the  letter.  The  law 
can  be  made  more  terrible  than  the  mob.  Its  enforcement  will  beget 
a  spirit  of  good  order,  while  the  mob  works  demoralization,  and  there 
can  be  no  condemnation  of  what  is  done  by  strictly  legal  method. 

Men  who  serve  in  the  national  guard  must,  of  all  men,  remember 
that  they  represent  the  law,  and  the  chief  purpose  of  the  organizations 
they  compose  is  to  preserve  order.  None  not  capable  of  receiving  and 
appreciating  this  impression  should  be  permitted  to  serve. 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


DEAN  OF  FISK  UNIVERSITY  TO  SPEAK  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 


Dean  Elmer  J.  Ortman,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  has  been  invited 
to  speak  before  the  "Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Participation  of 
Teachers  in  School  Management"  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February  26,  on  the  subject,  "A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Administrative  Organs  by  Means  of  Which  Teachers  Par- 
ticipate in  the  Management  of  Schools."  The  conference  is  to  be  led 
by  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr. 
Ortman*  has  accepted  the  invitation. 

Dr.  Ortman's  dissertation  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  was  de- 
clared by  the  Department  of  Educational  Administration  to  be  a  most 
timely  discussion  of  a  topic  of  highest  importance  in  school  admin- 
istration. 

The  topic  discussed  is  the  application  of  democratic  principles  in 
public  school  administration,  especially  that  phase  of  it  dealing  with 
"Teacher  Councils,"  or  an  organized  means  for  a  more  effective  par- 
ticipation of  teachers  in  the  determination  of  the  educational  policies 
of  schools. 

The  topic  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  the  National 
Council  of  Education  requested  that  Dr.  Ortman  discuss  it  before  the 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  February. 

The  circular  announcing  Dr.  Ortman's  selection  to  treat  the  topic 
adds  the  following  information: 

The  remainder  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  an  informal  discussion 
of  such  phases  of  the  question  as  those  present  may  desire  to  take  up. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  in  such  bodies  and  are  desirous  of 
hearing  about  the  experience  of  others  are  especially  requested  to  par- 
ticipate.    As  suggestive  questions  the  following  are  offered: 

1.  Has  the  time  come  when  we  can  distinguish  between  organs  of 
different  types  to  perform  varying  functions? 

2.  What  should  be  the  relations  of  councils  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  Board  of  Education? 

3.  How  to  avoid  the  danger  of  members  of  teachers'  councils  giving 
little  study  to  the  problems  under  consideration. 

4.  How  to  keep  councils  from  initiating  measures  too  frequently 
and  pushing  them  through  too  rapidly. 
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5.  May  a  local  teachers'  association  serve  as  a  basic  organ  for 
teacher  participation  in  management? 

6.  Can  full  participation  of  teachers  in  management  be  secured 
through  the  regular  administrative  organization?  If  so,  what  are  the 
necessary  conditions? 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ATHLETICS. 

Made  by  Association  of  Colleges  fob  Negbo  Youth,  at  the  Recent 
Session  Held  at  Fisk  Univebsity. 


While  we  appreciate  the  benefit  (or  value)  of  athletic  games  both 
to  those  who  participate  in  them  and  to  those  who  witness  them,  we 
deplore  the  undue  emphasis  which  is  being  placed  upon  them  in  some 
institutions.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  schools  exist 
primarily  for  scholarship,  and  that  all  athletics  should  tend  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  scholarship.  Instead  of  the  present  system  which 
benefits  and  permits  the  participation  of  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
student  body,  there  should  be  planned  a  system  of  physical  training 
which  would  benefit  every  member  of  the  school. 

Looking  toward  this  end  we  submit  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  Athletics  should  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
school  authorities,  such  as: 

a.  Business  management. 

b.  Coaching. 

c.  Schedules. 

d.  Personnel  of  teams. 

2.  We  advise  that  the  coaches  of  the  various  teams  be  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties.  They  shall  give  the  major  part  of  their  time  to 
the  physical  training  of  all  students. 
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3.  We  recommend,  that  there  be  placed  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
games  during  any  one  season;  six  games  each  for  football  and  basket 
ball,  and  ten  for  baseball.  In  the  playing  of  this  number  of  games, 
teams  shall  not  be  absent  from  recitation  for  more  than  a  total  of  three 
days  during  the  season. 

4.  Games  away  from  home  should  be  so  arranged,  if  possible,  that 
the  visiting  team  should  be  entertained  for  not  more  than  four  meals 
and  one  night's  lodging.  Also  that  they  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid 
traveling  on  Sunday. 

5.  All  receptions  to  visiting  teams  should  be  eliminated. 

6.  We  express  the  hope  that  soon  the  policy  of  all  our  institutions 
shall  be  against  the  playing  of  games  on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
days. 

7.  No  professional  player  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  the  college 
on  any  team,  nor  shall  concession  be  given  a  student  in  the  matter  of 
tuition  or  other  expenses  because  he  is  an  athlete. 

8.  There  should  be  eligibility  rules  governing  the  representation  of 
students  on  athletic  teams.  We,  therefore,  request  that  the  colleges  of 
this  association  which  belong  to  local  athletic  associations  shall  submit 
to  the  secretary  of  this  Association  the  eligibility  rules  governing  ath- 
letics in  order  that  from  them  we  may  draft  uniform  eligibility  rules 
for  the  governing  of  the  schools  of  this  Association. 

9.  We  re-affirm  our  permanent  opposition  to  any  and  all  gambling 
in  connection  with  intercollegiate  athletics  and  declare  our  conviction 
that  if  gambling  cannot  be  eliminated  intercollegiate  athletics  should 
be  discontinued. 


COLLEGE  AND  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  STANDARDS. 

New  England  Association  Meets  in  Boston. — De- 
sires Improvement  in  Teachers  and  Terms. 


Standards  for  secondary  schools  and  for  colleges  were  discussed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  held  in  Boston,  December  3  and  4. 

A  preliminary  report  on  standards  for  secondary  schools  was 
adopted  by  the  association.  In  presenting  the  report  the  committee 
said  that  its  purpose  was  to  set  down  as  standards  only  what  expe- 
rience and  the  best  usage  have  shown  to  be  definitely  attainable  rather 
than  what  might  seem  ultimately  desirable.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
in  the  formulation  of  the  standards,  "should"  and  not  "shall"  was  used 
in 'almost  every  instance.  The  committee  on  standards  is  to  continue 
its  work  with  the  probability  of  presenting  a  report  next  year  that 
may  be  fully  approved  and  adopted. 
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Qualifications  for  Teachers. 

The  report  recommended  that  teachers  of  academic  subjects  shall 
have  had  at  least  four  years  of  study  in  institutions  of  college  grade, 
or  the  equivalent,  and  that  those  beginning  in  September,  1923,  or  there- 
after, shall  have  had  professional  training  equivalent  to  twelve  semester 
hours.  This  is  qualified  to  the  extent  of  allowing  satisfactory  evidence 
of  successful  experience  to  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  requirement  for  graduation  from  sec- 
ondary school  shall  be  the  completion  of  at  least  fifteen  units.  The 
committee  recommended  that  in  no  case  should  the  school  year  be  less 
than  160  actual  school  days,  and  preferably  should  not  be  less  than  180 
actual  school  days. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  a  school  schedule  should  provide 
for  each  teacher  one  period  of  a  day  free  from  class  instruction  and 
study  hall  supervision,  and  that  a  teacher  should  not  be  required  to- 
give  class  instruction  for  more  than  six  periods  in  one  day;  also  that 
a  teacher's  schedule  should  not  include  subjects  from  more  than  two  of 
the  following  fields  of  knowledge:  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,, 
foreign  language,  natural  science,  commercial  subjects,  practical  arts-. 

The  committee  recommended  twenty-five  as  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher,  and  that  at  least  three  teachers,  including  the 
principal,  shall  be  employed  in  a  four-year  secondary  school,  and  that 
classes  should  not  exceed  thirty  pupils. 

As  to  equipment,  the  report  emphasized  the  school  library,  stating 
that  schools  of  500  pupils  or  less  should  have  at  least  2,000  volumes. 

Income  and  Faculty  for  Colleges. 
Standards  for  colleges  were  given  in  a  report  in  which  recom- 
mendations were  made  that  the  annual  income  of  the  college  should  be 
at  least  $100,000;  that  at  least  half  the  faculty  should  have  the  rank  of 
professor,  associate  professor,  or  assistant  professor;  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  faculty  should  possess  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  that  at 
least  three-fourths  should  have  the  degree  of  A.  M. — School  Life. 
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INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION 


INCOME  TAX  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

WHO?  Single  persons  who  had  net  income  of  $1,000  or  more  for  the 
year  1920;   married  couples  who  had  net  income  of  $2,000. 

WHEN?  March  15,  1921,  is  the  final  date  for  filing  returns  arid  making 
first  payments. 

WHERE?  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  district  in  which  the 
person  resides. 

HOW?  Full  directions  on  Form  1040A  and  Form  1040;  also  the  law 
and  regulations. 

WHAT?  Four  per  cent  normal  tax  on  taxable  income  up  to  $4,000  in 
excess  of  exemption.  Eight  per  cent  normal  tax  on  balance  of  tax- 
able income.  Surtax  from  1  per  cent  to  65  per  cent  on  net  incomes 
over  $5,000. 

WHAT  DID  YOU  MAKE  IN  1920? 

Uncle  Sam  Begins  Collection  of  Federal  Income  Tax  for  Last  Year. 

Same    Rate    as    in    1919 

Revenue  Officers  to  Visit  Every  County  to  Assist  in  Making 
Out  Returns. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  collection  of  the  income  tax  for  the  year 
1920.  Uncle  Sam,  through  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  is  address- 
ing to  every  person  in  the  United  States  the  question,  "What  was  your 
net  income  for  1920?"  The  answer  permits  of  no  guesswork.  Every 
single  person  whose  net  income  for  1920  was  $1,000  or  more  and  every 
married  person  whose  net  income  was  $2,000  or  more  is  required  to 
file  a  return  under  oath  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district  in  which  he  lives  on  or  before  March  15,  1921. 

The  penalty  for  failure  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  and  an 
additional  assessment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  due.  For 
willful  refusal  to  make  a  return  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  not  exceeding  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both,  together 
with  the  costs  of  prosecution.  A  similar  penalty  is  provided  for  mak- 
ing a  false  or  fraudulent  return,  together  with  an  additional  assessment 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  evaded. 

Women  Must  Pay  Tax. 

The  income  tax  applies  to  women  as  well  as  men.  Husband  and 
wife  must  consider  the  income  of  both  plus  that  of  minor  dependent 
children,  and  if  the  total  equals  or  exceeds  $2,000  a  return  must  be 
filed.  A  minor  who  has  a  net  income  in  his  own  right  of  $1,000  or 
more  must  file  a  separate  return.  To  be  allowed  the  $2,000  exemption 
a  married  person  must  be  living  with  husband  or  wife  on  the  last  day  of 
the  taxable  year,  December  31,  1920.  Divorcees,  persons  separated  by 
mutual  agreement,  widows  and  widowers,  unless  they  are  the  sole 
support  of  others  living  in  the  same  household,  in  which  case  they  are 
allowed  the  $2,000  exemption  granted  the  head  of  a  family,  are  entitled 
only  to  $1,000  exemption. 
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Tax  Rates  for  1920. 
The  normal  tax  rate  for  1920  is  the  same  as  for  1919 — 4  per  cent 
on  the  first  $4,000  or  net  income  above  the  exemption  and  8  per  cent 
on  the  remaining  net  income.  This  applies  to  every  citizen  and  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  normal  tax  a  surtax  is 
imposed  upon  net  income  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Instructions  on  Form. 

Full  instructions  for  making  out  returns  are  contained  on  the  forms, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  collectors  of  internal  revenue. 
Persons  whose  net  income  for  1920  was  $5,000  or  less  should  use  Form 
1040A.     Those  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  should  use  Form  1040. 

Revenue  officers  will  visit  every  county  in  the  United  States  to  assist 
taxpayers  in  making  out  their  returns.  The  date  of  their  arrival  and 
the  location  of  their  offices  will  be  announced  by  the  press  or  may  be 
ascertained  upon  inquiry  at  the  offices  of  collectors.  This  advisory 
service  is  without  cost  to  taxpayers. 

HEAD   OF  FAMILY   GETS    $2,000   EXEMPTION. 

Two  Hundred-Dollar  Exemption  Allowed  for  De- 
pendents Under  18,  or  Incapable  of  Self-support. 
March    Fifteen    Last    Filing    Date. 

Net   Incomes   of   $1,000   or   Over   if   Single   and 
$2,000  or  Over  if  Married  Must  Be  Reported. 

Single  persons,  though  required  to  file  a  return  if  their  net  income 
for  1920  was  $1,000  or  more,  are,  if  they  are  the  heads  of  families, 
granted  a  special  exemption  under  the  revenue  laws.  Such  a  person 
is  defined  by  Treasury  regulations  as  "a  person  who  actually  supports 
and  maintains  in  one  household  one  or  more  individuals  who  are 
closely  connected  with  him  by  blood  relationship,  relationship  by  mar- 
riage or  by  adoption,  and  whose  right  to  exercise  family  control  and 
provide  for  these  dependent  individuals  is  based  upon  some  moral  or 
legal  obligation."  Such  persons  are  allowed  the  exemption  of  $2,000 
granted  a  married  person.  In  addition,  they  are  allowed  a  credit  of 
$200  for  each  dependent  under  18  years  of  age  or  incapable  of  self- 
support  because  mentally  or  physically  defective. 

Husband  and  Wife. 

A  married  person  living  with  husband  and  wife  cannot  claim  an 
additional  $2,000  exemption  as  the  head  of  a  family.  His  or  her  ex- 
emption is  based  upon  the  marital  status,  irrespective  of  the  support 
of  others  living  in  the  same  household.  The  additional  $200  credit 
for  dependents  does  not  apply  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  a  taxpayer. 
For  example,  if  a  married  man  supports  a  father  who  is  incapable  of 
self-support,  he  is  entitled  to  the  $200  credit  for  such  person.  If 
through  force  of  circumstances  he  supports  his  wife  away  from  home 
he  is  entitled  to  the  $2,000  exemption  allowed  a  married  person,  but  not 
to  a  $200  credit  for  a  dependent. 

A  son  who  has  left  home,  but  who  sends  his  mother  more  than  one- 
half  the  sum  required  for  her  support  is  entitled  to  the  $200  credit, 
provided  the  mother  cannot  support  herself.  Otherwise,  the  amount 
must  be  considered  as  a  gift,  and,  therefore,  the  credit  is  not  allowed. 
A  son  living  at  home  and  supporting  his  father,  mother,  or  other  rela- 
tive may  claim  the  $2,000  exemption  allowed  the  head  of  a  family,  but 
not  the  $200  credit  unless  such  relative  is  under  18  years  of  age  or  in- 
capable of  self-support. 


As  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  of  a  bequest 
of  $50,000  for  Fisk  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Milbank  Anderson,  of  New  York  City. 
In  the  absence  of  President  McKenzie,  away  on 
an  emergency  trip  to  try  to  procure  money 
sorely  needed  for  current  expenses,  it  is  not 
known  at  the  University  whether  this  sum  is 
designated  for  endowment,  or  may  be  used  to 
help  ease  the  great  burden  weighing  down  on 
Dr.  McKenzie's  shoulders,  to  raise  money  to 
keep  us  going.  [The  gift  is  for  endowment.] 
Whichever  is  true,  Fisk  is  passing  grateful  to 
this  friend  for  so  large  a  measure  of  help. 

In  the  President's  absence  and  without  his 
direction,  the  Editor  wishes  to  hint  to  Fisk's 
other  friends  that  the  burden  of  raising  money 
for  our  endowment  and  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses is  tremendous,  and  that  this  splendid 
gift,  so  timely  made,  does  not  relieve  us  from 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  funds. 


Fisk's  Standing  in  Nashville 

One  of  the  daily  papers  of  Nashville  printed  the  full  page  picture  shown  below 
on  Sunday,  March  6.    Note  grouping  around  Vanderbilt's  beloved  Chancellor. 


Reading  downward,  left :  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  President,  Fisk  University;  Dr.  S.  Canby  Robin- 
son, new  Dean  of  the  reorganized  School  of  Medicine,  Vanderbilt  University;  Prof.  C.  T. 
Kirkpatrick,  Principal  of  Hume-Fogg  High  School. 

Center:  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University;  Prof.  H.  C.  Weber,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Nashville  Public  Schools. 

Right:  Dr.  Bruce  R.  Payne,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Dr.  J.  D.  Blanton,  President 
of  the  Ward-Belmont  College. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AMERICAN  LEGISLATION  AND  DIVINE  LAW. 

One  Fruit  of  the  Fear  of  Too  Much  Religion 
in  State  Affairs. 


A  Washington  correspondent  sent  out  the  following  news  dispatch 
very  recently.     The  names  quoted  have  been  omitted  by  the  Editor: 

BIBLE  NOT  SO  WELL  KNOWN  IN  OUR  CONGRESS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  20.— The  Bible  is  not  as  well  known  a 
Book  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  This  was  shown  during  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  recently. 

Somebody  quoted  from  the  Bible:  "He  who  liveth  by  the  sword 
shall  die  by  the  sword." 

Representative   ( )   of   ( )   expressed  the  opinion  that 

this  was  not  an  accurate  quotation. 

"He    who    useth    the    sword    shall    die    by    the    sword,"    was    what 
( )  thought  was  the  passage;  so  they  sent  for  a  Bible. 

( )  went  at  it.    He  turned  to  the  front  and  to  the  back  and 

to  the  middle;  then  he  went  at  the  front,  asking  his  neighbor:     "Hasn't 
this  got  an  index?" 

He  handed  it  to  a  woman  next  him  and  suggested  that  probably  she 
could  find  it  better. 

"Look  for  it  yourself,"  she  replied.  "It  will  do  you  good.  If  you 
don't  find  what  you  want,  you  might  find  something  else  in  the  Bible 
that  will  do  you  good." 

When    ( )    finally  found  the  passage  he  discovered  that  it 

read:     "He  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

"We  were  both  wrong,"  he  announced. 
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Representative    ( )    suggested    that   the   Record   should   show 

the  chapter  and  verse. 

( )  had  lost  the  place;  so  there  was  another  long  search  he- 
fore  it  was  found. 

But  now  the  verse  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee. 

Which  Is  Correct? 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  news  item  is  the  fact  that  if 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  has  written  the  passage  into  the  hear- 
ings so  that  it  reads,  "He  who  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  oy  the 
sword,"  the  passage  is  incorrectly  quoted;  for  the  statement  as  found 
in  the  fifty-second  verse  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  as 
follows:  "...  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
sword."  The  nearest  approach  to  the  language  of  the  news  item  is 
that  found  in  the  tenth  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Revelation, 
King  James'  Version:  ".  .  .he  that  killetlr  with  the  sword  must  be 
killed  with  the  sword";  the  Revised  Version,  "...  if  any  man  shall 
kill  with  the  sword,  with  the  sword  must  he  be  killed." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  passage  is  properly  quoted  in  the  hearings 
then  the  correspondent  is  also  unfamiliar  with  the .  Book,  else  he 
would  have  noted  that  the  quotation  which  he  gave  to  the  press  is 
incorrect. 

7s  There  a  God? 

The  writer  has  no  means  of  knowing  the  percentage  of  members 
of  Congress  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  Bible — unfamiliar  with  its 
legal  and  moral  codes  and  its  expressions  of  the  will  of  God;  but  if  it 
is  true  that  a  majority  of  the  men  who  make  laws  for  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  known  to  history  know  nothing  or  very  little  of  the 
"Code  Divine,"  the  nation  must  needs  pause  a  little  while  and  see 
whither  it  is  driving. 

There  is  a  God  who  is  "the  governor  among  the  nations,"  or  there 
is  no  such  a  being  (Ps.  22:   28). 

There  is  a  God  by  whose  will  "kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  jus- 
tice," and  "princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth," 
or  there  is  no  such  a  being  (Prov.  8:  15,  16). 

There  is  a  God  of  whom  Isaiah  said,  "For  the  nation  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  thee  shall  perish,"  or  there  is  no  such  a  deity  (Isa. 
60:12). 

There  is  a  God  with  power  to  drive  a  mighty  king  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  and  compel  him  to  make  his  habitation  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field  until  "he  knew  that  the  most  high  ruled  in  the  kingdom 
of  men,  and  appointed  over  it  whomsoever  he  will,"  or  there  is  no  such 
a  God. 

If  there  is  no  such  a  God,  men  need  not  fear  Him;  and  if  they  need 
not  fear  Him,  they  need  not  obey  His  commandments  or  pay  any  heed 
to  anything  alleged  to  be  His  will. 
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But  if  there  is  such  a  God,  it  is  wise  for  the  nations  to  learn  and 
heed  His  will.  Somehow,  those  who  have  sought  to  prove  that  God  is 
non-existent  have  not  seemed  to  prove  their  case;  and,  even  though 
"The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God"  (Ps.  53:  1),  let  us 
proceed  as  if  our  nation  believes  that  God  is  in  His  heaven  today,  and 
that  even  lawmakers  are  subject  to  His  laws. 

Should  Lawmakers  Knoiv  Divine  Law? 

Once  we  concede  that  there  is  a  God  whose  will  and  laws,  even  in 
part,  are  expressed  in  the  Bible,  the  commandments,  cautions,  and  ex- 
pressions of  that  Book  become  of  major  importance.  There  is,  by  infer- 
ence, a  serious  caution  and  warning  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
if  it  is  true  that  her  lawmakers  and  other  citizens  do  not  know  God 
as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Book.  Said  He  through  the  prophet  Hosea: 
"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  children  of  Israel :  for  the  Lord  hath  a 
controversy  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  because  there  is  no  truth, 
nor  mercy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.  By  swearing,  and  lying, 
and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery,  they  break  out,  and 
blood  toucheth  blood"   (Hosea  4:   1,  2). 

Then  follow  these  stem  words.- 

'Therefore  shall  the  land  mourn  .   .   ."  (verse  3). 

"...  Seeing  thou  hast  forgotten  the  law  of  thy  God,  I  will  also 
forget  thy  children"  (verse  6).  • 

Through  Jeremiah,  God  complained  of  the  Jews  because  "they  that 
handle  the  law  knew  me  not"  (Jere.  2:  8),  and  as  a  consequence,  their 
lands  were  made  waste,  their  cities  burned,  and  their  inhabitants  en- 
slaved— But  let  Jeremiah,  with  eyes  that  "fail  with  tears,"  tell  the 
sad  story: 

"The  Lord  .  .  .  hath  swallowed  up  Israel,  he  hath  swallowed  up 
her  palaces:  he  hath  destroyed  his  strongholds,  and  hath  increased  in 
the  daughter  of  Judah  mourning  and  lamentation. 

".  .  .He  hath  destroyed  his  places  of  the  assembly:  the  Lord  hath 
caused  the  solemn  feasts  and  sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion,  and 
hath  despised  in  the  indignation  of  his  anger  the  king  and  the  priest." 
Read  the  rest  of  the  story  in  Lamentations,  the  second  chapter  through 
the  first  seventeen  verses. 

Legislatures  Must  Follow  God's  Laws. 

The  mandate  following  is  addressed  to  our  State  and  Federal  legis- 
latures: 

"Therefore  hear,  ye  nations,  and  know,  0  congregation,  what  is 
among  them. 

"Hear,  O  earth:  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  people,  .  .  . 
because  they  have  not  hearkened  unto  my  words,  nor  to  my  law,  but 
rejected  it."     (Jer.  6:  18,  19.) 
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That  He  has  punished  nations  for  departing  from  His  laws — but  let 
God  speak  Himself: 

"I  have  cut  off  the  nations:  their  towers  are  desolate;  I  made  their 
streets  waste,  that  none  passeth  by:  their  cities  are  destroyed,  so  that 
there  is  no  man,  that  there  is  none  inhabitant. 

"I  said,  Surely  thou  wilt  fear  me,  thou  wilt  receive  instruction; 
so  their  dwelling  should  not  be  cut  off,  howsoever  I  punish  them: 
but  they  rose  early,  and  corrupted  all  their  doings. 

"Therefore  wait  ye  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord,  until  the  day  that  I 
rise  up  to  the  prey:  for  my  determination  is  to*  gather  the  nations, 
that  I  may  assemble  the  kingdoms  to  pour  upon  them  mine  indigna- 
tion ..."   (Zeph.  3:   6-8). 

Perhaps  God  does  not  rule  in  the  kingdoms  of  men.  Perhaps  the 
rulers  of  this  earth  are  independent  of  His  power;  and  perhaps  the 
words  spoken  above  have  no  meaning;  but  if  you  call  the  roll  of  the 
great  nations  that  have  lived  on  this  earth — as  the  writer  did  in  a 
commencement  address  two  years  ago — call  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome — if  you  call  the  roll,  Oblivion  will 
answer:  "Gone!"  Gone  because  each  one  refused  to  heed  the  laws 
of  Jehovah  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
prophets  it  can  easily  be  proven  that  their  destruction  came  because 
of  national  arroga"hce  and  disobedience  to  divine  laws. 

0,nce  we  concede  that  God  governs  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must 
concede  that  the  legislatures  must  make  laws  in  harmony  with  His 
laws;  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  if  the  legislators  do  not  know  His 
laws  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

Legislatures  Must  Not  Change  God's  Laws. 

If  it  be  true  that  "I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not"  (Mai.  3:  6),  our 
nation,  any  nation,  will  be  punished  at  last,  if  it  changes  the  laws  of 
God  to  suit  its  own  purposes  and  philosophy.    Listen  to  Ezekiel: 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  This  is  Jerusalem:  I  have  set  it  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  that  are  round  about  her. 

"And  she  hath  changed  my  judgments  into  wickedness  more  than 
the  nations,  and  my  statutes  more  than  the  countries  that  are  round 
about  her:  for  they  have  refused  my  judgments  and  my  statutes,  they 
have  not  walked  in  them. 

"Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Because  ye  multiplied  more 
than  the  nations  that  are  round  about  you,  and  have  not  walked  in 
my  statutes,  neither  have  kept  my  judgments   .    .    . 

".   .   .  Behold,  I  even  I,  am  against  thee,  and  will  execute  judgments 
in  the  midst  of  thee  in  the  sight  of  the  nations."  (Ezek.  5:  5-8.) 

If  I  have  read  my  history  and  my  Bible  aright,  God  kept  His  word 
and  brought  the  city  so  low  that  men  passing  by  it — to  quote  Jeremiah 
— "wag  their  head  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call 
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The  perfection  of  beauty,  The  joy  of  the  whole  earth"?  So  He  pun- 
ished Jerusalem  for  changing  His  laws;  and  if  it  be  true  that  He 
changeth  not,  so  will  He  punish  our  nation  for  changing  His  laws. 

But  how  shall  our  lawmakers  refrain  from  changing  His  ordinances 
and  laws  if  they  do  not  themselves  know  them? 

Ignorance  of  Bible  General. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  rather  general  throughout  our  coun- 
try. The  modern  lawmaker  is  not  selected  because  he  is  familiar  with 
the  beneficent  Mosaic  code  of  laws  of  the  Old  Testament,  softened  and 
refined  by  the  amendments  of  the  Christian  New  Testament;  because  it 
is  not  believed  that  such  knowledge  is  necessary.  If  we  want  to  send 
a  lawyer  to  the  legislature,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
statutes  of  our  own  country,  the  common  law  of  England,  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and,  at  the  most,  the  Code  of  Justinian.  Let's  be  honest: 
We  do  not  seriously  believe  that  our  laws  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  God.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  mandate,  "He  that  ruleth 
over  men  must  be  just"  (2  Sam.  23:  3),  was  addressed  to  us;  and  we 
are  not  worse  than  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Nor  has  it  sunken 
into  our  consciousness  that  God  was  talking  to  our  own  well-learned 
solons  as  well  as  to  the  lawmakers  and  rulers  of  old  when  He  said: 
"Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write  griev- 
ousness  which  they  have  prescribed;  To  turn  aside  the  needy  from 
judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people,  that 
widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless"  (Isa. 
10:  1,  2). 

It  is  almost  unthinkable  that  lawmakers  and  rulers  realizing  their 
accountability  to  a  God  who  will  "do  right"  would  make  and  enforce 
so  many  laws  which  are  at  war  with  God's  laws  and  would  refuse  to 
enact  and  enforce  so  many  which  His  laws  require.  The  real  explana- 
tion is  that  men  do  not  feel  bound  to  obey  God's  laws,  since  they  re- 
gard the  story  of  His  retributive  justice  as  a  tale  told  to  frighten 
women  and  children.  So  feeling,  they  do  not  strive  to  know  God's  laws, 
and  the  result  is  ignorance  of  those  laws. 

Fear  of  Too  Much  Religion  in  State  Affairs. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  our  growing  ignorance  of  the  Bible  and 
the  laws  it  teaches  is  largely  due  to  our  fear  of  permitting  too  large 
an  influence  of  religious  sects  in  state  affiairs.  We  are  determined  not 
to  have  a  state  church,  and  to  see  that  there  is  full  equality  under  the 
law  of  all  religious  organizations;  and  rather  than  run  the  slightest 
risk  of  having  one  sect  proselyte  in  the  schools  of  the  land,  we  have 
practically  banished  the  reading  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools. 
More  than  this:  to  make  sure  that  even  disbelief  in  any  God  shall  not 
disqualify  a  man  for  the  position  of  lawmaker,  executive  or  judge,  the 
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people  wrote  into  the  Constitution  of  the  land  at  the  birth  of  the  na- 
tion the  provision,  "No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States"  (Cons. 
U.  S.,  Art.  VI,  cl.  3).  By  amendment,  the  Federal  .Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof"  (Cons.  U.  S., 
Amendment  1). 

To  supplement  these  laws  securing  religious  freedom,  the  States 
have  provided — using  Cooley's  summary — that  "No  man  in  religious 
affairs  is  to  be  discriminated  against  by  the  law,  or  subjected  to  the 
censorship  of  the  State  or  of  any  public  authority;  and  the  State  is 
not  to  inquire  into  or  take  notice  of  religious  belief  or  expression  so 
long  as  the  citizen  performs  his  duty  to  the  State  and  to  his  fellows, 
and  is  guilty  of  no  breach  of  public  morals  or  public  decorum." 

One  who  knows  the  history  of  religious  persecutions  in  the  past, 
and  the  tendency  of  different  religious  sects  to  make  converts  by  force 
and  to  penalize  those  who  do  not  accept  their  views  can  easily  under- 
stand why  the  people  who  founded  this  nation  were  so  determined  to 
prevent  the  Church  from  having  too  great  an  influuence  in  affairs  of 
State.  But  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  determination  is  the  present  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God.  Millions  of  citizens  today  fail 
"to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  .  .  ,  God," 
not  because  they  are  naturally  vicious,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
God's  will;  and  the  utilitarian  code  of  morals  employed  so  largely  in 
human  society  fails  to  provide  adequate  leading. 

Legislators  No  Exception. 

Our  legislators  are  no  exception  to  others.  They  are  the  products  of 
our  philosophy  on  this  question;  and,  in  the  field  of  lawmaking,  are 
no  more  nor  less  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  God's  law  for  guidance  in 
drafting  a  banking  law,  an  immigration  treaty,  than  are  other  citizens 
in  their  relations  with  their  neighbors.  Individual  lawmakers  there 
are,  to  be  sure,  who  know  God's  laws  and  try  to  follow  them  even  in 
making  laws  for  their  States  or  nation.  But,  in  the  large,  our  law- 
makers, jiist  like  other  citizens,  do  not  know  one  bit  more  than  they 
ought  to  know  about  the  Bible. 

We  Believe  in  God. 

And  yet  this  nation  believes  in  God,  however  little  its  citizens 
know  about  Him  and  His  laws.  When  the  American  colonies  decided 
to  revolt  from  Great  Britain,  they  appealed  to  the  "Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world"  for  justification  of  their  act.  When  the  Constitution 
was  written  it  was  provided  that  every  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial officer,  both  State  and  Federal,  should  be  bound  by  an  oath  before 
God  to  support  that  Constitution.     In  the  darkest  days  of  the  republic, 
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when  the  slavery  question  had  brought  the  nation  to  the  "valley  and 
the  shadow  of  death,"  the  great  Lincoln  promised  God,  for  that  nation, 
that  if  the  Union  forces  should  drive  the  invader  from  the  soil  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  would  blot  out  the  stain  of  slavery  from  the  United 
States;  and  he  did  so,  invoking  upon  his  act  "the  gracious  favor  of  the 
Almighty  God."  During  that  same  dark  period,  when  men  feared  that 
the  nation  would  be  utterly  destroyed,  a  clergyman  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  "that  this  nation  might  perish  and  that  there 
should  be  some  evidence  of  the  religious  faith  of  its  inhabitants  pre- 
served upon  its  coins."  Congress  adopted  this  suggestion  and  enacted 
laws  authorizing  certain  coins  of  the  nation  to  bear  the  words,  "In  God 
we  trust." 

Forty-four  years  later  when  President  Roosevelt  ordered  these  words 
stricken  from  the  national  coins  on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  the 
motto  "is  in  effect  irreverence  which  comes  dangerously  close  to  sac- 
rilege," such  a  storm  Of  protest  arose  and  swept  over  the  whole  country 
that  Congress  ordered  the  words  restored.  Not  even  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  a  man  who  really  walked  with  God,  and  who 
had  been  criticized  for  having  gone  too  far  "in  trying  to  impress  the 
Ten  Commandments  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country" — not  even  this 
would  induce  the  American  people  to  consent  to  discard  what  seemed 
to  them  a  national  confession  of  faith,  and  the  quick-seeing  Roosevelt, 
convinced  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  had  been  deeply  touched,  re- 
versed himself  and  signed  the  bill  restoring  the  motto  to  the  coins, 
although  the  law  providing  for  this  custom  had  been  repealed  in  1873. 

giving  the  Pendulum  Back. 

With  such  a  background  it  should  be  easy  for  the  pendulum  to  be 
swung  from  apparent  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  codes  to  something  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  the 
statesmen  of  an  earlier  day  possessed.  Such  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  enabled  President  Jefferson  to  compile  "The  Jefferson  Bible" 
could  not  but  aid  any  President  of  the  United  States  and  give  him  a 
finer  appreciation  of  his  duty  to  God  and  his  fellow-men,  and  would  not 
fail  to  impress  a  sense  of  dignity  upon  the  lawmaker,  reminding  him 
that  he  legislated  under  the  authority  of  One  higher  than  himself. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  familiarize  boys  and  girls  of  the  next 
few  generations  with  the  contents  of  God's  Word,  "Lest  we  forget!" 

Sing,  Kipling: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old — 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line — 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine- 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget — 'lest  we  forget'!" 

Isaac  Fisher. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


THE  ANNUAL  JUBILEE  CONCERT. 


There  are  brought  down  below  accounts  of  the  annual  Fisk  Jubilee 
Concert,  March  4,  from  the  two  newspapers  of  Nashville. 

During  the  intermission  in  the  program,  Dr.  McKenzie  made  a  brief 
talk,  in  which  he  stressed  the  work  of  Fisk,  told  of  its  pressing  need 
for  money  for  its  current  expenses,  and  spoke  at  length  of  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  which  exists  in  Nashville  between  the  University  and 
the  citizens.  He  mentioned  certain  legislation  to  care  equally  for  all 
the  delinquents  and  dependents  of  the  State,  which  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  all'  the  citizens.  Dr.  McKenzie's  appearance  on  the 
platform  was  greeted  with  applause. 

Prof.  Work's  friends  were  unusually  well  pleased  by  the  fine  tribute 
paid  publicly  to  him  as  a  man  and  citizen  for  his  services  to  the  city 
whenever  called  on  to  provide  music  for  patriotic  occasions.  After  ex- 
pressing for  Nashville  the  good  will  which  it  entertains  for  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie for  his  big-heartedness  and  to  Fisk  for  its  generosity  in  provid- 
ing every  year  for  the  concert,  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, turned  to  Prof.  Work  and  told  him  that  his  fellow  citizens  of 
Nashville  wanted  to  pay  him  a  public  tribute  of  esteem  for  his  services. 
The  audience  applauded  these  sentiments  very  heartily.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

FISK  UNIVERSITY  ANNUAL  JUBILEE  CONCERT. 
In  Honor  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Tennessee. 

Program. 
Selections  Fisk  Band 

1.  "Steal  Away  to  Jesus" Negro  Folk  Song 

2.  "Good  News" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Miss  Oliver. 

3.  "Great  Camp  Meeting" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Mrs.  Hadley. 

4.  "Indian   Cradle   Song" Matthews 

Girls'  Glee  Club. 

5.  "Some  of  These  Days" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Miss  Oliver. 

6.  "Roll,  Jordan,  Roll". Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Mr.  Collins. 

7.  "Wish  I's  in  Heaven,  Settin'  Down" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Miss  Oliver. 

8.  "Spirit  Song" Negro  Folk  Song 

Miss  Wiggins. 
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PART    TWO, 

1.  "Shout  for  Joy" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

2.  "Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Miss  Lucky. 

3.  "What  Shall  I  Do?". Negro  Folk  Song- 

Led  by  Miss  Wiggins. 

4.  "Lullaby". J.  W.  Work- 

Led  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Work. 

5.  "Serenade"     , 

Male  Quartette. 

6.  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot" Negro  Folk  Song 

Led  by  Miss  Wiggins. 

John  W.  Work,  Director  of  Concert. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Helm  an,  Director  of  Glee  Club. 

Isaac  Fisher,  Director  of  Band. 

The  press  accounts  of  the  concert  follow: 

ANNUAL  CONCERT  OF  FISK  SINGERS  GIVEN. 

Full  Chorus  of  Two  Hundred  Voices  Pleased 
Large  Audience  Last  Night. 

"Nashville  is  particularly  fortunate.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Palm  Beach  have  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Fisk  Quartette, 
and  the  whole  world  has  heard  the  famous  four  through  their  records. 
But  only  in  Nashville  do  the  people  hear  the  wonderful  Negro  music, 
given  by  more  than  two  hundred  trained  voices." 

Such  was  this  city's  exceptional  good  fortune  last  night,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  when  the  annual  Fisk 
Jubilee  Concert  was  given  at  Ryman  Auditorium.  And  thousands  of 
Nashville  people,  white  and  colored,  flowed  into  the  auditorium  to  enjoy 
the  quaint  melodies  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Fisk  University  and  its  con- 
stant effort  to  place  the  city  on  the  musical  map. 

The  concert  itself  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  was  perhaps  better 
arranged  and  more  delightful  than  those  of  former  years.  Over  two 
hundred  men  and  women  were  seated  on  the  stage,  the  white  costumes 
of  the  girls  making  a  striking  picture. 

Opening  with  selections  by  the  Fisk  Band,  which  was  led  by  Prof. 
Isaac  Fisher,  the  program  was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  Negro 
spiritual  and  plantation  songs,  melodies  given  the  public  in  their  orig- 
inal form  only  by  the  present  Jubilee  Singers  and  those  of  the  past 
fifty  years. 

Nashvillians  have  heard  their  weird  minors,  their  frequent  repeti- 
tions, their  distinctly  religious  note  many  times.  But  they  never  get 
tired  of  such  songs  as  "Steal  Away  to  Jesus,"  "Great  Camp  Meeting," 
"Roll,  Jordan,  Roll,"  "Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray"  and  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariot."     ' 

And  last  night  these  and  many  others  were  sung  by  the  two  hundred 
with  a  perfect  blending  of  high  sopranos,  full  basses  and  all  voices  be- 
tween. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Work,  wife  of  the  director,  sang  in  her  deep  contralto 
the  leading  strain  of  a  beautiful  lullaby,  the  composition  of  her  hus- 
band.   She  was  forced  to  repeat  a  part  of  it. 
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The  men's  quartette,  the  organization  which  has  gained  such  a 
reputation  in  this  and  various  other  cities,  sang  a  group  of  songs,  some 
modern,  others  Negro  airs.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  added  two  selections, 
one  of  which  was  a  solemn,  but  tuneful,  Indian  cradle  song. 

Representatives  of  the  State  government  were  present,  the  concert 
having  been  given  in  honor  of  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. — The 
Tennessean. 


FISK  SINGERS  IN  ANNUAL  CONCERT. 

Program  of  Negro  Spirituals  Enjoyed  by 
Thousands  at  Auditorium. 


Thousands  of  Nashvillians  filled  the  Ryman  Auditorium  Friday 
night  to  hear  the  Fisk  University  singers  in  the  annual  Jubilee  Con- 
cert, given  to  compliment  the  Governor  and  the  State  Legislature.  The 
beloved  old  Negro  folk  songs  were  given  by  a  chorus  of  two  hundred 
voices.  "Steal  Away  to  Jesus,"  "Roll,  Jordan,  Roll,"  "Some  of  These 
Days,"  "Wish  I's  in  Heaven,  Settin'  Down,"  "Couldn't  Hear  Nobody 
Pray"  and  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot"  were  some  of  the  favorites 
which  were  beautifully  rendered  by  the  chorus.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club 
gave  an  Indian  cradle  song  by  Matthews,  and  the  famous  male  quar- 
tette sang  a  group  of  Negro  and  modern  airs.  The  quartette  is  known 
throughout  the  country,  having  sung  in  many  cities  from  coast  to 
coast  and  made  a  number  of  records  for  the  talking  machine.  Nash- 
villians are  the  only  ones  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  entire  chorus 
of  two  hundred  voices. 

The  program  was  opened  with  selections  by  the  Fisk  Band,  with 
Prof.  Isaac  Fisher  directing.  Prof.  J.  W.  Work,  director  of  the  con- 
cert, was  the  composer  of  a  beautiful  lullaby,  which  was  sung  by  the 
chorus,  his  wife  taking  the  leading  part.  A  portion  of  this  number  was 
repeated. 

The  Negro  spirituals  constitute  a  distinct  and  unique  contribution 
to  music,  and  they  have  never  been  more  beautifully  or  characteris- 
tically interpreted  than  by  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers. — The  Banner. 


CHARMING  VISITORS  FROM  AFRICA. 


Fisk  was  recently  privileged  to  see  and  hear  two  very  interesting 
visitors  from  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa — Mrs.  Adelaide  Cas- 
ley  Hayford  and  Miss  Kathleen  M.  Easmon.  These  friends  were  not 
able  to  be  present  at  morning  chapel,  but  met  and  spoke  to  our  stu- 
dents at  dinner,  one  day. 

Those  who  heard  them  were  charmed  with  their  manner,  their  re- 
finement and  their  words.  They  are  speaking  in  the  interest  of  an  in- 
dustrial and  technical  school  for  girls  to  be  built  in  West  Africa,  and 
of  which  Mrs.  Hayford  is  to  be  principal.  They  wore  very  attractive 
costumes  made  by  native  Africans.  Miss  Easmon  is  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Arts  in  South  Kensington,  England,  and  is  the 
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only  girl  of  her  time  to  receive  a  "special-talent  scholarship"  in  that 
school. 


ENGLISH  VISITORS  AT  CHAPEL. 


A  few  weeks  ago — February  11 — Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  Editor  of  The 
International  Review  of  Missions,  in  America  to  attend  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  came  to  Fisk  to  see  the  school 
and  hear  the  singing.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Oldham  and  Miss 
Gibson,  the  latter  a  cousin  of  Viscount  James  Bryce.  Dr.  Oldham  spoke 
very,  very  acceptably  to  the  University,  his  message  sounding  a  deep 
note  of  spirituality.  When  he  had  concluded  Fisk  sang  several  of  the 
Jubilee  Songs  for  the  company,  for  which  Mrs.  Oldham  insisted  that 
her  husband  should  stand  up  again  and  ''make  an  occasion  to  express 
our  thanks  for  the  great  pleasure  given  us." 


HOW  WE  CONDUCT  A  WEEK  OF  PRAYER  AT  FISK. 


Instead  of  describing  the  services  in  detail,  it  is  thought  that  friends 
may  care  to  see  the  program  followed  in  conducting  the  Week  of  Prayer 
at  Fisk.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  addresses  of  Dr.  Cady  and  Dr. 
Stoves,  the  University  was  especially  pleased  during  the  week  to  listen 
to  one  of  the  youngest  secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, Rev.  Brownlee,  a  former  student  under  President  McKenzie.  His 
address  to  the  students,  following  that  of  Dr.  Cady,  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. Mention  of  Dr.  Cady's  presence  is  made  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  outlined  below: 

PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  PRAYER,  JANUARY  31-FEBRUARY   3. 

Subject  for  the  Week — "Christian  Leadership." 

Monday  Evening,  6:45  to  7:30— Subject:     "The  Need  of  Christian  Lead- 
ship." 

Boys  in  Livingstone  Hall.    Leader,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Girls  in  Jubilee  Hall.     Leader,  Miss  Scribner. 
Tuesday  Evening,  7:00  to  8:00 — Illustrated  Lecture  on  Hawaii,  by  Rev. 

George  L.  Cady,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  American 

Missionary  Association. 

Short   address  in   Chapel   Tuesday   morning  by  Revs.   Cady 

and  Brownlee,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Wednesday  Evening,  6:45  to  7:30 — Subject:      "The  Qualifications  for 

Christian  Leadership." 

Boys  in  Livingstone  Mall.     Leader,  Rev.  Mr.  Brumfield. 

Girls  in  Jubilee  Hall.    Leader,  Miss  Mary  Chamberlin. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  2:00  to  3:00— 

Seniors  in  College  Library.     Leader,  Dr.  McKenzie. 

Juniors  in  Chase  Hall.    Leader,  Prof.  Shaw. 
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Class  Prayer  Meetings — 

Sophomores  in  Study  Hall.    Leader,  Mrs.  Crosthwait. 
Freshmen  in  Livingstone  Chapel.     Leader,  Prof.  Cook. 
Fourth  Year  High  School,  Bennett  Hall.   Leader,  Prof.  Partch. 
Third  Year  High  School,    Room.L,  Livingstone  Hall.    Leader, 

Prof.  Work. 
Second  Year  High  School,  Room  C,  Livingstone  Hall.    Leader, 

Miss  Sweet. 
First  Year,  High  School,  Room  F,  Livingstone  Hall.     Leader, 

Miss  Cashin. 
General  Meeting,  3:00  to  4:00 — "Decisions"  Meeting.  Sermon  and 
Appeal  by  Rev.  George  Stoves,  West  End  Methodist  Church, 
Nashville. 
Sunday,  February  6,  11  a.  m.  (optional) — Sermon  by  the  Chaplain, 
"The  Call  to  the  Christian  Ministry."  Holy  Communion  and 
Reception  of  Members. 


BEST  WISHES   FOR   GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY. 


One  morning,  not  long  since,  each  of  the  two  editors  of  The  News 
opened  his  mail  and  found  the  wedding  announcement  which  we  are 
printing  on  the  next  page. 

We  cannot  forbear  expressing  here  a  word  of  personal  pleasure  for 
the  happiness  which  has  come  to  these  two  persons  who  have  made 
so  many  people  happy — Mrs.  Peabody  by  her  writings  and  lovely  char- 
acter, and  Mr.  Peabody  through  the  unstinted  way  that  he  has  given 
himself  to  philanthropic  causes — to  the  causes  that  really  needed 
friends.  A  busy  man,  banker  and  director  in  many  great  corporations, 
he  has  found  time  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  Southern  Education  Board,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  a  trustee  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  a  number  of  other  well-known  corporations. 

In  all  of  these  he  has  given  himself  without  reserve.  The  President 
of  Fisk  University  is  proud  to  call  him  a  friend,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mrs.  Trask.  But  these  would  not  be  significant  of  them- 
selves. The  late  Dr.  Booker  Washington  was  often  wont  to  say  that 
the  test  of  a  man's  culture  and  refinement  is  his  treatment  of  persons 
less  fortunate  than  himself.  Measured  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Peabody 
is  a  prince  in  character,  just  as  he  is  in  his  magnificent  physical  man- 
hood. A  little  while  ago  the  Editor  was  at  Hampton.  Mr.  Peabody 
feared  that  by  some  possibility  the  writer  would  not  be  shown  every- 
thing, and,  so,  he  made  himself  a  guide  and  saw  to  it  that  everything 
was  seen  that  should  have  been  seen.  He,  the  man  of  influence  and 
power,  and  well  known,  piloted  the  unknown  with  the  sweet  dignity 
and  grace  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  gentlemen. 

President  McKenzie,  Fisk  University,  and  its  Editor  are  glad  for 
the  great  happiness  that  has  recently  come  into  the  lives  of  "Katrina 
Trask"  and  her  Prince,  George  Foster  Peabody. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  their  Friends. 


MISS  HAZEL  LYMAN  WINS  PLACE  FOR  HERSELF  IN  DETROIT. 


On  February  1,  1921,  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal  printed  a  group 
of  the  probation  officers  of  Detroit,  and  referred  to  them  as  "Probation 
Aids  Who  Unravel  Domestic  Tangles."  The  group  was  composed  of 
six  women  and  one  man,  and  included  one  colored  woman,  Miss  Hazel 
Lyman,  a  graduate  of  Fisk  University.  Miss  Lyman  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Fisk  in  1920,  her  major  work  having  been 
done  in  social  science,  under  our  Prof.  Paul  F.  Mowbray.  In  addition 
to  her  technical  equipment,  Miss  Lyman's  very  pleasing  personality 
and  her  ability  to  work  easily  with  other  people  give  her  special  quali- 
fications for  the  work  in  her  chosen  field.  Something  of  her  spirit  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  she  served  six  months  in  the  probation  work  in 
Detroit  without  pay,  as  a  further  preparation  for  the  work  to  which 
she  has  now  been  appointed  at  a  salary  far  in  excess  of  that  given  the 
average  male  worker. 

The  Journal  thus  describes  the  group: 

"WRECK  CREW"  PUTS  ERRING  ON  STRAIGHT  ROAD. 

The  salvaging  of  human  wreckage,  the  ironing  out  of  domestic  diffi- 
culties, the  making  of  better  citizens — such  are  the  tasks  faced  by  Miss 
Frances  Knight,  chief  of  the  women's  probation  division  of  recorder's 
court,  and  her  staff. 

Work  of  the  probation  department  consists  of  preliminary  investi- 
gations and  follow-up  work. 

Not  many  cases  where  the  circumstances  are  at  all  complicated,  or 
where  the  facts  are  not  perfectly  apparent  to  the  judge,  are  settled  at 
first  hearings. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cotter,  who  hears  misdemeanors,  refers  such  a 
case,  if  it  involves  a  woman,  to  Miss  Knight  for  investigation,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  probation  department  depends  largely 
his  disposition  of  the  case. 


Home  Service  Planned. 

When  persons  are  placed  on  probation  to  Miss  Knight  they  must  re- 
port at  regular  intervals.  But  Miss  Knight  intends  going  farther  than 
this  in  the  future.  With  additions  to  her  staff,  made  during  the  current 
week,  she  will  be  able  to  send  workers  into  the  homes  of  her  proba- 
tioners, ready  to  give  advice,  make  suggestions  and  give  real  help  to 
those  deemed  worthy. 
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Additions  to  Miss  Knight's  staff,  made  since  Major  Edwin  Denby 
took  over  the  reorganization  of  the  probation  department,  include 
Misses  Faith  Kratz,  Grace  Lockerbie,  Ann  Huber  and  Hazel  Lyman, 
all  of  whom  have  had  practical  experience  as  social  workers. 

Miss  Kratz  came  to  the  department  from  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
where  she  has  held  a  responsible  position  for  two  years.  She  is  a 
qualified  teacher  of  domestic  science. 

Miss  Lockerbie  gained  her  experience  with  the  Bureau  of  Catholic 
Charities  arid  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul   Society. 

All  Are  Experts. 

Miss  Huber  has  spent  two  years  with  the  American  Red  Cross  as  a 
social  worker.  She  is  a  graduate  of  theTTniversity  of  Michigan  and  has 
done  special  investigating  for  the  State  Labor  Commission. 

Miss  Lyman  gained  most  of  her  experience  with  the  probation  de- 
partment itself.  A  graduate  of  Fisk  University,  she  came  to  the  de- 
partment as  a  full-time  voluntary  worker  last  June,  and  served  until 
the  end  of  the  year  without  pay,  when  her  appointment  was  announced 
by  Major  Denby. 

Miss  Mina  E.  Johnson,  who  took  charge  of  the  office  detail  of  the 
women's  division  this  week,  has  been  with  the  probation  department 
for  some  time. 


The  Douglas  Journal,  organ  of  the  Douglas  High  School,  Columbia, 
Missouri,  published,  the  following  comment  relative  to  Dr.  George  O. 
Caldwell,  Fisk,  '06,  in  its  January  number: 

THE  BAND. 

The  High  School  Band,  directed  by  Dr.  G.  0.  Caldwell,  was  organized 
one  year  ago,  none  of  the  members  knowing  anything  about  music. 
Since  then  it  has  made  several  professional  plays,  including  the  fair 
at  Auxvasse,  Mo.  It  has  made  such  a  splendid  record  as  an  amateur 
band  that  it  has  two  more  prospective  plays.  These  plays  will  be  at 
the  next  fair  at  Auxvasse,  and  at  the  grand  opening  of  the  Randolph 
Medical  Springs,  Randolph  County. 

A  second  band  will  be  organized  when  new  instruments  will  be 
available.  The  purpose  of  this  band  will  be  mainly  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  first  band.  Much  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Caldwell  for  his  untiring 
efforts  and  work  toward  the  interest  of  the  High  School. 


BRIDGING  THE   CHASM. 

By  Prof.  T.  E.  Inbordeist, 

Principal  Bricks  School,  Bricks,  N.  C. 

[Principal  Inborden  is  a  Fisk  man,  '91. 

(From  The  Rural  Messenger.) 


A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  travel  through  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina,  across  South  Carolina,  into  Georgia  as  far  as 
Atlanta.  From  Atlanta  I  came  back  to  Athens,  from  Athens  I  went  to 
Augusta  and  from  Augusta  to  Wilmington. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  trip  through  the  sandhills  of  Richmond  and 
Montgomery  counties.  At  that  time  I  saw  thousands  of  acres  of  waste 
land  with  nothing  but  scrubby  oaks  and  pines  and  sand.  On  this  re- 
cent trip  the  contrast  was  very  great.  I  saw  one  peach  orchard  with 
twenty-six  thousand  trees,  another  with  seventeen  thousand  trees  and 
smaller  orchards  all  over  the  country.  I  also  saw  very  large  grape 
vineyards  here  and  there  among  the  sandhills.  This  was  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  how  best  to  utilize  the  sandy  sections  of  our  country. 

A  Sad  Sight  and  the  Cause  for  Same. 

The  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  land  uncultivated  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  was  a  sad  sight.  I  passed  through  several 
sections  of  the  country  which  looked  like  starvation.  Scores  and  scores 
of  the  best  asset  the  country  has  were  leaving  on  every  northbound 
train  for  the  North.  On  inquiry  I  was  informed  that  they  were  hunt- 
ing better  opportunities,  and  better  environment,  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  Some  of  them  had  all  of  their  possessions  in  their 
grips,  sheets,  and  baskets,  some  had  -sold  their  homes  and  lands  and 
were  going  north  to  go  into  business.  Some  were  just  empty-handed — 
just  going  North. 

It  is  a  sad  comment  on  certain  parts  of  our  country  when  justice 
is  so  stingily  measured  out  to  such  a  large  and  such  a  potent  contin- 
gency of  its  citizens  that  they  must  pull  out,  root  and  branch,  to  seek 
an  environment  and  to  seek  opportunities  in  another  section  that  is 
foreign  to  their  nature  and  wishes.  Climate  and  nature  have  made 
the  South  the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Trained  industry  in  the  shops, 
on  the  farms  and  public  works,  only,  will  make  it  the  storehouse  of 
the  world. 

The  colored  people  do  not  want  to  leave  the  South,  nor  do  the  South- 
ern white  men  want  them  to  leave.  The  labor  of  a  country  is  its 
asset.  Take  it  away  and  the  source  of  its  wealth  dries  up.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  colored  man  has  always  been  loyal  to  the  Southern 
faraiSj  The  main  arteries  of  the  South,  whether  land  or  water,  leading 
Northward  will  attest  to  this  loyalty.  The  Northern  markets  are  a 
witness. 

A  Chasm  That  Must  be  Spanned. 

There  is  a  chasm  that  must  be  spanned.  Better  opportunities,  better 
environment,  justice.  It  is  a  trinity.  If  we  were  only  big  enough  to 
accord  to  the  other  fellow  what  the  other  fellow  ought  to  accord  us.  It 
means  education  in  the  largest  sense  and  the  Christian  spirit  in  our 
hearts.     That  is  all. 

We  are  raising  money  and  sending  the  best  men  to  the  Northern 
centers  to  meet  these  thousands  of  our  folk  as  they  leave  the  trains  to 
tell  them  where  to  go,  where  to  live,  what  to  do,  what  churches  to 
join,  what  orders  to  form,  etc.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  better  way. 
Why  not  begin  a  propaganda  here  in  the  South,  if  you  please — a  propa- 
ganda for  better  schools,  more  schools,  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  trade  schools,  and  every  sort  of  school  that  will  give 
us  an  intelligent  citizenship?  Give  us  a  propaganda  that  will  make 
us  want  better  homes  of  our  own  and  that  will  protect  our  homes  from 
the  marauder  and  the  murderer.  Give  us  a  propaganda  that  will  enable 
us  to  have  a  larger  share  in  the  products  of  our  labor. 

Give  us  a  propaganda  that  will  put  into  the  possession,  on  reason- 
able and  fair  terms,  of  the  small  farmer  his  own  home.  The  posses- 
sion of  small  farms  by  Negroes  and  white  farmers  may  not  mean  more 
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to  the  large  landowner,  but  they  will  mean  more  a  thousand  times  to 
the  State  and  country.  Let  these  communities  be  intersected  with  de- 
cent lines  of  communication  and  travel.  Let  the  State  and  the  counties, 
through  their  schools  and  agricultural  departments,  give  the  farmers 
some  intensive  instruction  in  modern  farming,  dairying,  poultrying, 
bee  culture,  etc.,  and  these  small  farms  will  pay  the  bills  for  all  public 
improvements. 

Inspiration  Has  Gone  and  Why. 

I  have  spent  several  weeks  around  Wilmington.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  that  comes  to  but  a  few  men  in  my  position  to  study  closely 
the  conditions  of  the  people.  I  guess  I  visited  more  colored  folk  in  the 
county  than  any  other  man  outside  of  the  tax  collector  and  sheriff  or 
probably  the  hustling  insurance  agent.  What  most  of  them  told  me 
about  their  financial  ability  would  not  be  a  very  exact  estimate  of  their 
real  ability.  I  was  soliciting  money  for  an  institution  that  has  made 
history  for  fifty  years  in  the  city.  I  was  advised  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  county  and  adjoining  counties  were  from  that  particular 
school.  Yet  raising  money  was  an  unpopular  proposition  there  as  in 
every  community  among  a  large  class  of  people  who  had  not  had  the 
educational  touch.  The  best  of  us  get  very  poor  all  at  once  when  you 
ask  us  for  a  hundred  dollars,  the  cold  cash  right  out  of  the  pocket,  for 
an  educational  institution.  If  he  does  not  have  a  vision  of  the  needs 
of  his  country,  his  children  and  his  race,  he  does  not  give  it.  Most  of 
us  play  poor. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  studied  the  people.  The 
best  colored  people  in  Wilmington  will  agree  with  me  readily  that 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  town  has  gone  backward.  I  was  shown 
some  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  town  and  told  that  they  were  put 
up  by  colored  contractors.  They  are  all  gone.  No  more  are  being 
grown  there.  The  inspiration  has  gone.  I  was  advised  that  there  are 
2,700  colored  children  who  ought  to  go  to  school,  but  accommodation 
for  only  eight  hundred  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  I  was  told 
that  no  more  than  four  colored  youth  went  from  the  city  to  college  last 
year.  Not  a  Negro  high  school  in  the  county.  Yet  the  community 
has  a  Negro  population  of  about  14,000.  Here  the  source  of  inspiration 
has  also  gone.  The  few  who  are  conducting  a  small  business  here  and 
there  off  of  the  main  thoroughfare  seem  to  be  enjoying  their  business 
by  sufferance  and  grace. 

The  city  was  at  one  time  the  most  important  seaport  town  in  the 
South.  Vessels  came  there  to  unload  their  cargoes  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Now  the  shipping  is  not  enough  to  attract  any  attention. 
Men  at  the  docks  have  not  quite  lost  the  habit  of  waiting  for  the  boats 
that  never  come. 

I  have  written  this  to  call  attention  to  the  background  behind  the 
farming  interests. 

Give  the  Negro  a  Chance  to  Own  Soil. 

I  visited  every  part  of  the  county  and  some  parts  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  All  the  approaches  leading  into  this  old  historic  city,  espe- 
cially the  public  roads,  are  the  very  best  in  the  State.  The  colored 
people  own  about  one-ninth  of  the  land  of  the  county.  A  few  own 
farms  of  a  hundred  acres  or  more.  On  every  approach  there  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  acres  of  land  with  not  a  house  in  sight  nor  any 
farm  products  of  any  sort.    We  motored  for  six  miles  on  one  road  with 
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hardly  a  house  to  be  seen  and  not  enough  farm  products  to  feed  a 
working  mule.  I  was  advised  that  most  of  this  land  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  man.  I  saw  enough  corn,  cane,  watermelons,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, peanuts,  peaches,  grapes,  apples,  etc.,  to  convince  me  that  farm- 
ing operations  could  be  as  profitable  there  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
State.  Yet  here  are  these  broad  acres  without  profit  to  the  owner  or 
the  State.  They  are  awaiting  the  healthful,  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
ditions which  must  be  created  by  forces  outside  of  its  immediate  com- 
munity. Negroes  will  work  the  soil  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances if  there  is  a  remote  opportunity  for  them  to  own  some  of  that 
same  soil. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  colonize  a  section  out  some  miles  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  at  a  place  called  St.  Helena.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  terms  of  this  occupation.  One  certainly  does  not  get 
very  much  inspiration  from  the  farm  operations  as  seen  from  the  pass- 
ing trains.  Empty  farmhouses  and  weedy  patches  here  and  there  do  not 
inspire.  I  learn  that  this  was  an  experiment  with  foreigners.  It  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  a  failure. 

Why  Did  They  Go? 

I  have  seen  the  congested  parts  of  New  York  City  that  were  simply 
indescribable.  Jacob  Riis  and  Roosevelt  tried  to  tell  the  world  about 
them  in  their  day.  I  saw  some  conditions  among  our  own  people  in 
New  York  last  summer  that  will  rival  any  condition  I  have  ever  seen 
before.  These  were  largely  the  newcomers  from  farther  South.  Most 
of  them  were  right  off  the  Southern  farms.  What  an  asset  has  been 
lost!  What  a  burden  on  charity  in  the  North  till  they  get  inured  to 
the  new  conditions!  They  did  not  want  to  go.  They  said  they  did 
not,  and  said  it  with  tears  in  their  eyes.    I  met  them  and  I  knew  them. 

Why  did  they  go?  They  went  because  we  did  not  have  enough  men 
of  vision  in  the  South  to  bridge  the  chasm.  Opportunities  for  the 
broadest  expression  and  expansion  of  life,  healthful  and  moral  en- 
vironment, justice  everywhere.  These  are  conditions  which  people 
value  above  life.  Negroes  are  not  an  experiment  on  any  farm.  Put 
good  schoolhouses,  a  few  good  churches,  a  railroad  station  and  good 
roads,  on  these  large  depopulated  farms,  then  add  some  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  these  wastes  will  bloom  with  the  best  products  of  the 
farm.  Good  schoolhouses,  good  teachers,  good  churches,  and  a  few 
secret  order  halls  will  work  wonders  in  any  farming  community.  We 
have  for  twenty-five  years  tried  it  out  at  Bricks,  and  it  works. 

Splendid  Influence  of  Bricks  School  on  Rural  Life. 

There  is  not  anywhere  in  the  South  a  more  progressive  farming 
community  than  we  have  here  in  the  half  dozen  counties  in  seventy 
miles  of  our  school.  The  farmers  themselves  are  realizing  more  and 
more  the  value  of  the  schools  to  their  farming  interests. 

The  counties  are  supporting,  as  far  as  they  can  get  them,  agencies 
for  farm  betterment.  The  State  and  the  counties  and  private  philan- 
thropy have  agencies  at  work  in  every  county  in  the  State.  A  large 
number  of  white  men  are  giving  all  of  their  time  to  inspire  interest  in 
farming,  canning  and  domestic  arts  among  the  colored  people.  They 
know  that  it  means  wealth  to  the  State  and  government.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  State  to  have  an  agricultural  high  school  for  Negroes 
in  every  county  in  the  State.  The  masses  of  our  people  are  not  going 
to  leave  a  community  where  these  conditions  prevail. 
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FISK  WOMAN  WORKING  WITH  GOD  ON  THE 
"DARK  CONTINENT." 


A  Letter  from  Miss  Althea  Brown  Edmiston,  '01. 

Temporary  Address:  1566  Range  St.,  Selma,  Ala. 

January,  1921. 
My  dear  brethren  and  friends.- 

In  my  last  letter  I  promised  to  tell  you  about  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  native  people  of  our  Congo  Mission  and  of  how  we  are 
trying  to  help  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  of  the  Congo  cultivate  the  soil 
is  very  primitive  indeed.  Their  farm  implements,  all  of  native  manu- 
facture, are  very  crude.  They  consist  of  a  little  hoe  with  a  handle 
about  two  feet  long;  a  small  adze;  and  an  axe,  the  blade  of  which, 
about  two  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long,  is  set  in  a  very  heavy  han- 
dle. With  these  three  implements  the  native  farmers  do  some  won- 
derful things!  They  fell  trees  of  all  sizes,  cut  down  the  underbrush, 
dig  up  the  soil  and  cultivate  their  crops. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  one  to  fifteen  acres.  Their  principal 
products  are  Indian  corn,  peas,  pumpkins,  peanuts,  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
millet,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  kaffir  corn,  bananas,  plaintains  and  cassava. 
In  many  places,  the  men  having  cleared  the  land,  the  women  alone 
work  the  fields,  while  in  other  places  men,  women  and  children  are 
seen  cultivating  the  soil. 

In  planting  their  fields  they  seldom  or  never  plant  in  rows,  but 
sow  the  seed  broadcast — that  is,  the  seed  is  dropped  and  covered  here 
and  there  about  one  or  two  feet  apart.  Frequently  from  twelve  to 
twenty  stalks  of  corn  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  single  hill.  However, 
in  spite  of  their  primitive  implements  and  their  crude  method  of 
planting  their  seed,  some  of  the  farmers,  being  very  thrifty,  raise  an 
abundance  of  the  products  mentioned  above,  supplying  not  only  their 
own  need,  but  that  of  the  local  market.  Of  course  there  are  others 
who  do  not  raise  enough  for  their  own  use. 

If  by  these  crude  methods  these  native  farmers  accomplish  so  much, 
what  might  not  be  the  results  if  these  people  were  given  instruction 
in  modern  ways  of  cultivating  the  soil?  They  have  no  beast  of  burden, 
no  means  of  digging  deep  into  the  ground,  no  knowledge  of  the  great 
value  of  the  soil. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Congo  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  magnificent  virgin  land  on  which  a  tree  has  never  been  cut. 
In  these  beautiful  forests  are  untold  possibilities  along  agricultural 
lines. 

Our  Congo  Mission  has  put  forth  some  effort  to  give  practical  in- 
struction in  modern  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  to  some  of  the 
young  men  and  boys  of  our  schools.  We  are  trying  to  teach  them  how 
to  fertilize  the  soil,  rotate  the  crops  and  to  plant  in  rows.  The  results 
have  been  most  gratifying.  They  take  to  these  new  ideas  readily. 
We  have  helped  them  to  improve  their  crops  in  many  ways,  taught 
them  to  raise  cotton,  Irish  potatoes,  to  make  modern  gardens  in  which 
they  have  raised  successfully  most  of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables 
that  grow  in  this  country.  However,  all  that  we  have  accomplished 
along  agricultural  lines  has  been  done  with  the  same  primitive  im- 
plements mentioned  above.  As  yet  we  have  no  horses,  no  mules  or 
donkeys,  no  modern  farm  implements! 
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The  aim  of  our  mission  is  to  establish,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
a  central  agricultural  school,  with  all  the  various  modern  equipments 
needed  for  such  a  school,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  scien- 
tific agricultural  instruction  to  the  boys  and  girls  coming  to  us  from 
all  parts  of  our  mission  field.  In  order  to  establish  a  school  of  this 
kind  we  should  have  horses,  mules,  cattle,  wagons,  plows,  hoes,  spades, 
and  other  modern  farm  implements.  With  a  well  equipped  agricultural 
school  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  teach  the  natives  how  to  improve 
the  products  they  already  have,  but.  also  introduce  many  other  products 
that  they  do  not  have. 

We  are  all  anxiously  longing  for  a  strong  self-supporting  native 
church,  but  we  need  not  expect  a  church  of  this  kind  until  we  teach  the 
natives  how  to  earn  something  to  give.  Their  giving  power  will  be 
just  in  proportion  to  their  earning  power.  No  other  occupation  along 
industrial  lines  will  more  speedily  bring  about  the  glad  realization  of 
a  self-supporting  native  church  than  that  of  agriculture. 

Many  years  ago  missions  the  world  over  paid  very  little  attention 
to  agriculture,  because  it  was  considered  more  of  a  secular  phase  of 
mission  work  than  that  of  direct  preaching  the  gospel,  but  today  its 
evangelistic  value  is  being  greatly  recognized.  If  this  phase  of  the 
educational  work  of  our  mission  is  put  on  a  solid  religious  basis  it 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  preaching  the 
gospel.  Certainly  we  do  not  emphasize  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
for  the  sake  of  agriculture  itself,  but  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
natives  to  a  higher  level  of  Christian  character  and  Christian  living. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  fast  spreading  all  over  the  continent 
of  Africa,  and  the  propagators  of  this  religion  are  a  thrifty  and  hustling 
set  of  men  who  know  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil  and  the  raising  of 
cattle.  If  such  an  evil  as  Mohammedanism  can  pass  through  these 
channels,  surely  God  will  permit  the  doctor  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  we  teach  it,  to  pass  in  like  manner. 

India  is  receiving  the  gospel  as  she  has  never  done  before  through 
the  agency  of  agriculture.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  natives  in 
other  parts  of  Africa  where  the  art  of  scientific  farming  is  done.  Our 
mission  realizes  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  up  and  doing.  We  must 
hustle  while  we  can.  The  natives  are  growing  intelligent.  The  revela- 
tion of  a  new  world  is  being  opened  up  to  them,  and  tney  are  seeking 
and  longing  for  a  larger  and  broader  life. 

In  these  days  of  reconstruction  since  the  close  of  the  great  world 
war  nations  are  studying  the  new  world's  outlook  and  are  adjusting 
the  affairs  of  their  government  accordingly.  Many  individual  com- 
panies and  firms  are  making  plans  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  business  and  commercial  world.  The  same  thing  is  necessary  for 
Christian  missions  working  in  Africa.  They  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions  and  needs  of  the  native  people.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  meet  these  changed  conditions  is  to  give  the  natives  scien- 
tific education  along  agricultural  lines. 

Praying  that  G-od's  richest  blessings  may  rest  upon  each  one  of  you 
during  the  present  new  year,  I  am, 

Yours  in  the  Master's  cause, 

A.  L.  Edmistox. 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  January,  1921. 

[CONTINUED  on  page  31] 
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In  the  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 


HELP  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 


[The  supplement  printed  below  is  carried  in  these  columns  because 
of  our  desire  to  do  all  we  can  to  help,  in  our  smaller  way,  the  great 
American  Missionary  Association,  which,  in  so  large  a  way,  has  "with- 
out shadow  of  turning"  wrought  so  powerful  and  far-reaching  a  work 
for  all  races,  including  the  colored  people  of  America. — The  Editor.] 

THE  A.  M.  A.  LEAGUE. 


A  Supplement  to  the  Lincoln 
Sunday  Exercises. 
Leader — What  is  the  A.  M.  A.  League? 

All — It  is  a  society  composed  of  friends  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  especially  of  students,  former  students  and  graduates 
of  our  schools. 
Leader — What  is  the  object  of  the  A.  M.  A.  League? 
All — To  organize  and  make  effective  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion 

which  already  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands. 
Leader — How  does  it  propose  to  do  this? 

All — The  members  of  the  League  agree  together  to  stand  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  by  personal  influence, 
by  prayer,  and  by  financial  support  to  promote  the  welfare  of  "its 
Institutions. 
Leader — How  is  the  A.  M.  A.  League  organized? 
All — It  is  a  national  society  composed  of  local  chapters.    Each  A.  M.  A. 

school  and  church  should  have  a  chapter  of  its  own. 
Leader — Explain  the  different  classes  of  membership. 
All — There  are  five  classes  of  members,  with  different  membership  fees 
and  different  badges,  namely,  those  of 

The  First  Degree — at  $1.00  per  year — with  Blue  Button, 
The  Second  Degree — at  $2.50  per  year — with  Red  Button. 
The  Third  Degree — at  $5.00  per  year — with  Bronze  Button. 
The  Fourth  Degree — at  $10.00  per  year — with  Silver  Button. 
The  Fifth  Degree— at  $25.00  per  year— with  Gold  Button. 
We  must  begin  to  stand  upon  our  own  feet. 
Leader — Why  should  every  Negro  man,  woman  and  child  join  this  great 

League? 
All — First:  Because  the  American  Missionary  Association  is  the  best 
friend  that  the  Negro  ever  had,  the  first  to  open  to  him  both  the 
elementary  and  the  higher  education.  It  has,  from  the  beginning 
until  now,  insisted  that,  being  in  the  full  sense  a  man,  he  is  en- 
titled to  all  human  rights  and  privileges. 

Second:  Because  the  Association  needs  help  today  in  these  times 
of  high  costs.    Its  expenses  have  been  increasing  faster  than  its 
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income;   there  is,  therefore,  grave  danger  that  it  may  be  forced 
to  close  several  of  its  schools. 

Third:  Because  the  Negroes  as  a  race  are  fast  passing  out  of  the 
period  of  racial  childhood  when  they  need  to  be  supported  by 
their  older  white  brothers  and  are  approaching  the  day  of  ma- 
turity and  self-reliance. 

Leader — How  may  I  join  the  A.  M.  A.  League? 

All — By  giving  your  name  and  address  to  the  principal  of  your  school, 
or  the  pastor  of  your  church,  together  with  your  membership 
fee  according  to  the  degree  which  you  wish  to  join.  You  will 
then  receive  a  badge  and  a  receipt  will  be  sent  to  you  from 
the  New  York  office  acknowledging  your  gift. 

Leader — Who  will  become  a  member  of  this  great  A.  M.  A.  League? 
(Principals  and  pastors. will  forward  names  and  addresses  of  new 

members  and  cash   recived  for  membership  fees   to   Secretary  H.   H. 

Dunn,  516  South  Claiborne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  will  see  to  i*-. 

that  buttons  and  receipts  are  supplied.) 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 
287  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 


BIGNESS  NOT  EVERYTHING. 
(From  an  Editorial  in  Philadelphia  Piiblic  Ledger.) 


The  proposal  that  Princeton  University  shall  limit  the  student  body 
in  the  future  to  about  two  thousand  should  not  be  viewed  as  in  any 
sense  an  abandonment  of  its  proper  field  of  service  or  a  deliberate  in- 
tention to  restrict  its  natural  growth.  Princeton  and  all  the  collegiate 
institutions  of  the  country  are  facing  a  problem  that  calls  for  wisdom 
and  common  sense  in  its  solution  and  not  mere  doctrinaire  ideas.  As 
President  Hibben  has  well  said,  certain  institutions  which  are  not  in 
the  position  to  handle  large  and  increasing  bodies  of  men  must  meet 
the  issue  and  endeavor  in  every  way  to  make  their  institutions  "great" 
universities  and  colleges  rather  than  merely  big  ones.  The  present 
demand  for  a  higher  education  is  forcing  the  issue  of  bigness  on  the 
colleges  when  they  are  unprepared  to  meet  it.  And  yet  if  the  refusal 
to  take  in  students  be  viewed  as  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  failure 
a  great  injustice  will  be  done  to  American  colleges.  Only  recently 
Professor  Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  of  Clark  University,  in  arguing  for 
a  more  intensive,  a  more  resultfiil  and  a  better  educational  system  in 
this  country,  said: 

"In  my  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  to  relegate  the  colleges  to  the 
rank  of  schools  and  to  actually  limit  the  number  of  people  who  go  to 
them.  The  insane  desire  to  increase  and  increase  the  size  of  our  col- 
leges must  be  replaced  by  a  desire  to  increase  the  quality  even  at  the 
expense  of  numbers.  What  place  in  civilization  can  be  attributed  to  a 
State  that  does  not  realize  that  the  education  of  its  citizens  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  the  State  and  allows  education  to  be  supported 
by  drives  to  squeeze  from  the  unwilling  pockets  of  graduates  of  private 
institutions  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  their  professors  to  maintain  their 
self-respect?" 

Other  educators  have  pointed  out  the  dangers  that  lie  in  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  institutions,  some  of  them  showing  recent  percent- 
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ages  of  increase  amounting  to  more  than  300  per  cent.  Consequently 
it  is  being  realized  more  and  more  that  while  certain  universities  that 
already  have  passed  the  10,000-student  level  and  are  destined  for  a 
future  in  which  larger  numbers  must  figure  in  their  scheme  of  things, 
there  must  be  other  universities,  which,  for  various  reasons,  physical, 
social  and  educational,  cannot  expand  beyond  reason,  and  must  be  al- 
lowed to  cut  their  cloth  to  suit  themselves.  That  the  highly  organized 
institution  which  will  only  take  the  number  of  students  which  it  can 
properly  train  has  a  place  in  American  education  today  goes  without 
saying.  One  does  not  have  to  accept  the  extreme  view  of  those  who 
would  make  up  for  mediocrity  by  a  too  highly  specialized  system  of 
universities  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  other  extreme  of  those  who  in 
the  name  of  democracy  see  something  admirably  patriotic  in  a  mere 
welter  of  tens  of  thousands  getting  a  smattering  of  learning  at  insti- 
tutions whose  size  is  the  only  evidence  of  their  place  and  position  in 
the  educational  world. 

The  best  interests  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  promoted  by  insisting  that  some  one  kind  of  institution  shall  be 
the  rigid  model  the  country  over.  If  Princeton  believes  it  can  continue 
to  give  service  and  even  improve  on  what  it  has  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past  by  keeping  its  student  body  within  reasonable  limits  its  refusal  to 
be  "big"  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  virtue 
and  not  as  a  shortcoming. 


DR.  CADY  VISITS  FISK. 


Dr.  George  Luther  Cady  visited  Fisk  and  spoke  three  times  during 
the  week  of  prayer.  There's  no  need  to  try  to  describe  Dr.  Cady  nor  the 
effect  of  his  addresses  upon  an  audience;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  tell 
who  he  is.  The  most  uninteresting  part  of  his  record  is  that  he  is 
Secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  a  trustee  of 
Fisk  University.  Almost  any  strong  man  of  fine  ideals  could  be  either, 
although  the  A.  M.  A. — may  God  bless  it! — has  been  very  consistent 
in  "hitting  the  bullseye"  when  it  came  to  selecting  men  who  really 
believed  in  human  brotherhood;  and  Fisk  tries  diligently  to  procure 
fine  men  to  be  her  trustees! 

But  Dr.  Cady  would  be  an  unusual  man  even  if  he  were  connected 
with  nothing.  He  told  Fisk  some  things  that  her  students  ought  to 
do.  But  that  was  nothing  new;  most  speakers  do  that.  What  Dr. 
Cady  said  at  Fisk  to  colored  students  about  their  duty  was  valuable 
because  of  what  the  man  has  said  to  his  own  race  away  from  Fisk, 
and  that  is  the  supreme  test  of  sincerity  on  a  question  like  this  when 
one  race  speaks  to  another. 

Who  is  Dr.  Cady?  He  is,  like  Dr.  Beard,  one  of  that  band  of  ideal- 
ists who  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic  has  helped  to  hold  the 
nation  true  to  the  finer  things  of  life;  and  he  is  a  man  who  dared  stand 
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up,  away  from  Fisk,  and  deliver  a  great  address  on  "Race  Values  and 
Race  Destinies,"  which  contained  these  words: 

THE  BETTER  WAY  OUT. 

No  race  lives  its  truest  life  in  living  for  its  racial  today,  but  which 
lives  a  projected  life  for  tomorrow.  The  white  will  serve  the  unborn 
most  truly  if  we  shall  unstintedly  and  ungrudgingly  pass  on  to  these 
darker  races  the  finest  achievements  of  our  culture  and  faith.  This  at 
least  is  the  only  program  for  a  Christian,  for  of  races  it  may  be  said, 
as  it  was  said  of  the  individual,  "He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it, 
but  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  save  it." 
The  American  Board  with  its  missions  and  its  Doshisha  colleges  has 
done  more  to  insure  the  world  against  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  peril 
and  of  Japanese  Prussian  militarism  than  the  broken  swords  of  Russia 
and  Germany.  The  American  Missionary  Association  with  fifty  years 
of  service  among  the  Orientals  in  California,  transforming  and  equip- 
ping hundreds  of  Oriental  youths  with  Christian  democracy  and  faith, 
has  done  more  to  insure  the  peace  of  tomorrow,  to  keep  the  world  fit 
for  the  unborn  than  all  the  swords  brandished  by  a  .  .  .  legislature. 
Whether  the  yellow  man  is  to  dominate  America  or  not  is  very  doubt- 
ful, but  that  he  is  to  dominate  Asia  is  certain,  and  the  attitude  of 
America  toward  the  yellow  man  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  will 
determine  whether  Asia  is  to  be  Pagan  or  Christian.  The  giving  to  the 
yellow  man  Christian  faith  and  Christian  education  and  thus  fit  him 
to  make  Asia  a  decent  place  for  the  children  of  tomorrow  may  mesh 
into  the  scheme  of  divine  providence  more  closely  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  white  man's  superiority. 

The  Human  Right  to  a  Future. 
And  so  with  our  still  darker  brother,  the  Negro.  That  the  Negro 
will  ever  displace  the  white  man  in  America  is  exceedingly  doubtful, 
but  that  he  will  remain  here,  will  have  a  part  in  the  making  or  un- 
making of  our  civilization,  and  that  that  will  be  an  increasingly  large 
part,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  To  stand  with  sword  in  hand  to 
defend  the  white  man's  domains  or  rights,  to  bar  every  approach  to  the 
best  and  all  the  best  things  which  the  white  man  has  achieved,  to  deny 
him  the  commonest  rights  vouchsafed  by  the  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Constitution  has  not  availed  us  anything  but  only  to  exaggerate  the 
problem,  and  bring  strife,  hatred  and  bloodshed  and  prevent  him  from 
living  a  one  hundred  per  cent  man  among  his  own  race.  The  historic 
soul  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  has  been — (a  soul  which 
we  have  maintained  against  all  comers,  in  the  face  of  hatreds  and  mis- 
understandings, in  spite  of  calumnies  and  persecutions) — is  that  su- 
perior race  vindicates  its  faith  in  its  superiority  not  by  fearing  another 
race,  or  by  keeping  that  race  submerged  and  "in  its  place,"  but  by 
opening  to  that  race  the  door  to  every  human  right  and  every  privilege 
which  will  enable  that  race  to  live  its  own  life  in  the  completest  way. 
For  that  reason  we  have  not  planned  for  him  an  education  which  would 
keep  him  inferior  or  which  would  enable  him  to  keep  on  serving  a  supe- 
rior race.  We  believe  in  the  Hampton  Idea  and  the  Tuskegee  Idea 
with  all  our  hearts,  but  we  believe  also  in  the  Fisk  Idea,  the  Howard 
Idea,  the  Talladega  Idea,  the  Straight  Idea — in  other  words,  we  believe 
in  the  education  of  the  hand,  the  heart,  the  head.  We  believe  that  if 
a  liberal  education  is  needed  for  our  boys  to  enable  them  to  live  a 
whole  life,  it  is  no  less  needed  for  the  darker  boy  and  girl  that  they 
may  occupy  the  whole  human  house,  hang  upon  its  walls  finer  and 
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purer  pictures,  fit  every  room  with  better  and  more  pleasureable  fur- 
nishings, and  that  he  may  go  from  the  cellar  of  service  to  the  upper 
chambers  of  intellectual  life  and  open  the  windows  to  a  broader  and 
fairer  horizon.  This  we  covet  for  our  own  and  this  we  equally  covet 
for  him  and  his.     And  this  he  will  have. 


DR.  JONES  AND  THE  AFRICAN  COMMISSION. 


Although  the  date  of  the  article  reprinted  below  from  The  Sierra 
Leone  (West  Africa)  Outlook  is  not  recent,  many  readers  of  The  News 
will  be  interested  to  hear  a  word  about  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  and 
his  educational  mission  in  Africa.  We  are  glad  to  reprint  the  whole 
of  the  article  here: 

THE  VISIT  OF  THE  AFRICAN  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION. 

The  African  Educational  Commission,  whose  visit  to  the  West 
Coast  was  previously  announced  in  The  Outlook,  arrived  in  Sierra 
Leone  on  Saturday,  September  4,  by  the  S.  S.  Abinsi.  Rev.  R.  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  the  local  secretary  of  the 
Commission,  had  made  full  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  and 
comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  received  them  upon 
their  arrival.  Those  arriving  by  the  Abinsi  were:  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  chairman;  Mr.  L.  A.  Roy,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Kwegyir  Aggrey.  An- 
other member  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Hollenbeck,  arrived 
from  the  coast  by  the  S.  S.  Anversiville  on-  Tuesday,  September  7. 
After  leaving  Sierra  Leone  three  others  will  join  these  as  they  proceed 
on  their  journey  to  other  West  Coast  colonies  and  South  Africa. 

Upon  their  arrival  the  members  of  the  Commission  at  once  set  to 
work  to  organize  their  work  for  the  study  of  life  and  conditions  in 
this  colony  and  protectorate.  Their  mission  is  one  of  inquiry.  They 
are  here  to  ascertain  what  educational  work  is  being  done;  to  investi- 
gate the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  light  of  the  religious,  social, 
hygienic  and  economic  conditions;  and  to  assist  in  formulating  plans 
to  meet  the  existing  needs. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  being  Sunday,  the  Commission  entered 
heartily  into  the  various  church  services  of  the  day.  One  member,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Aggrey,  preached  in  three  different  churches,  and  through 
his  great  messages  he  at  once  endeared  himself  to  the  people.  It  was 
our  privilege  to  hear  him  preach  a  most  powerful  sermon  in  the  Sama- 
ria Church  (U.  M.  C).  Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Roy  accompanied  a  group 
of  missionaries  and  academy  students  to  the  Mende  Chiefs  compound 
at  Ginger  Hall,  where  a  service  was  conducted  in  the  vernacular. 

On  Monday  at  11:30  a.m.  the  commissioners,  accompanied  by  the 
director  of  education  and  Revs.  R.  H.  Williams  and  E.  M.  Hursh,  were 
received  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  who  gave  them  a  most  cor- 
dial reception  and  placed  every  facility  possible  at  their  disposal  during 
their  stay  in  the  colony.  At  4  p.m.  the  same  day  a  public  welcome 
was  given  the  commission  in  Wilberforce  Memorial  Hall.  In  spite  of 
a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  the  meeting  was  well  attended.  The  Hon. 
E.  H.  Cummings  presided  and  the  following  well-known  citizens  heart- 
ily welcomed  the  guests  in  brief  addresses:  The  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Wilson,  Editor  C.  May,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Cole.     Dr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Aggrey 
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responded  to  these  addresses  of  welcome  most  warmly  and  enthusias- 
tically. No  one  could  have  gone  from  that  meeting  with  fearful  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  purpose  of  the  visit  of  the  Commission.  On  the 
contrary,  everyone  must  have  been  convinced  that  there  had  come  to 
our  shores  men  who  represent  those  sympathetic  interests  of  England 
and  America  that  are  broad  and  deep,  those  interests  and  powerful 
agencies  that  have  long  been  at  work  to  deepen  human  sympathy  and 
establish  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Not  only  so,  but  that  with  greater 
intensity  than  heretofore  those  interests,  through  the  work  of  this 
Commission,  are  co-operating  to  focus  their  attention  upon  the  African 
people,  having  in  view  the  development  of  the  masses  through  religion 
and  "educational  adaptations." 

On  Tuesday  at  4:30  p.m.  a  conference  with  native  representatives 
was  held  in  the  Wilberforce  Hall,  when  papers  were  presented  indicat- 
ing to  the  Commission  what  those  present  felt  were  vital  educational 
needs  in  Sierra  Leone. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Commission  was  entertained  at 
a  social  function  given  in  Wilberforce  Hall  by  a  large  number  of  rep- 
resentative citizens.  Following  the  rendition  of  an  interesting  musical 
program  refreshments  were  served.  After  this  round  of  events,  in 
which  the  good  people  of  Sierra  Leone  expressed  their  hospitality  so 
genuinely,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners 
in  respect  to  their  good  will  and  good  wishes. 

At  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  various  missions  held 
at  the  United  Brethren  Mission  House  on  Wednesday  at  4:30  p.m.,  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Commission  outlined  fully  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  work  to  be  undertaken  during  their  year's  stay  in 
Africa. 

On  Friday,  the  10th,  at  3:30  p.m.  the  director  of  education  gave  an 
at  home  at  the  Government  Model  School,  at  which  government  offi- 
cials and  leading  educators  were  invited  to  meet  the  members  of  the 
Commission. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  honored  the  occa- 
sion by  their  presence.  The  Governor  addressed  the  assemblage  in  the 
hall  of  the  school.  Other  addresses  followed,  given  by  R.  F.  Honter, 
director  of  education;  Rev.  W.  B.  Marke,  Mr.  C.  T.  Peeler  and  members 
of  the  Commission. 

Each  day  the  Commission  has  visited  certain  schools  which  repre- 
sent types  of  educational  work  being  done  in  Sierra  Leone.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  conduct  the  commissioners  to  these  schools 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  school  life  of  Freetown  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  a  part  of  the  plan  to  visit  every  school,  though 
certain  jlata  is  being  gathered  respecting  every  school  in  the  colony 
and  protectorate. 

A  trip  is  planned  to  the  protectorate  where  the  Bo  School,  N'Jala 
School  and  Moyamba  Girls'  School  will  be  visited.  The  Commission  will 
likely  leave  the  colony  for  Monrovia  about  September  20. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 

The  African  Educational  Commission  was  formed  and  sent  on  its 
mission  through  the  co-operation  of  the  British  and  American  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  with  the  trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  know  something  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  present  undertaking. 

The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  is  named  after  Miss  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes, 
who  in  her  will  bequeathed  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  poor  of  New 
York  City  and  "for  the  education  of  Negroes,  both  in  Africa  and  the 
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United  States,  North  American  Indians  and  needy  and  deserving  white 
students."  Miss  Stokes  was  born  in  New  York,  December  4,  1854.  Her 
ancestors  were  English  and  Puritan. 

Her  father  and  mother  both  stood  at  the  head  of  families  that  were 
eminent  for  ability  and  Christian  character.  Her  grandfather,  Thomas 
Stokes,  was  born  in  London  in  1765.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  In  1789,  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  sailed  to 
the  United  States.  There  he  became  a  founder  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  New  York  Peace  Society. 
Her  grandfather  on  her  mother's  side,  Anson  Green  Phelps,  was  equally 
illustrious,  and  was  associated  with  Thomas  Stokes  in  a  number  of 
religious  movements.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  a  society  which  is  today 
carrying  on  a  wonderful  work  in  parts  of  Africa.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  African  Education  Commission,  Dr.  Hollenbeck,  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  Angola  through  this  Board. 

Miss  Stokes'  father  and  mother  were  also  vitally  connected  with 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  and  with  all  sorts  of  welfare  work 
among  the  poor  and  needy.  Her  mother  was  interested  "in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  in  the  advance  of  temperance,  and  was  untiring 
in  a  quiet,  modest  way  in  relieving  suffering  and  turning  many  from 
wrong-doing  to  Christ,  by  whose  help  they  could  resist  temptation." 
Her  daughter,  not  long  before  her  mother's  death,  asked  her  what  she 
thought  had  given  her  the  truest  happiness  in  life.  Her  mother  thought 
a  moment  and  answered:      "Overcoming  evil  with  good." 

"The  good,  helpful  lives  of  these  ancestors  combined  in  forming  the 
character  and  influencing  the  life  of  Caroline  Phelps  Stokes.  Her  early 
life  was  spent  in  happy  surroundings."  She  had  many  advantages,  'tis 
true,  yet  many  a  child  born  with  so  good  a  heritage  fails  to  prize  it 
and  conserve  and  use  it  to  the  good  of  others.  As  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood she  made  good  use  of  all  her  advantages.  This  she  did  by  sharing 
with  others. 

After  her  parents  died  she  made  a  trip  around  the  world  with  her 
sister.  They  did  not  go  as  curious  observers,  but  they  went  about  the 
world  seeking  to  relieve  human  suffering  and  human  need  of  every  de- 
scription. She  gave  liberally  to  every  worthy  cause.  Many  large  gifts 
were  given  to  benevolent  institutions  and  Negro  education  in  America 
before  her  death.  After  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  very  pa- 
tiently, she  died  April  26,  1909.  In  the  closing  words  of  a  beautiful 
sketch  of  her  life,  her  sister  says  of  her:  "The  last  day  of  her  life 
here  was  spent  from  early  morning  until  sunset  in  kind,  thoughtful 
deeds  for  others,  and  as  the  sun  set  behind  the  mountains  her  spirit 
passed  peacefully  to  the  Father's  other  home,  and  there  came  to  her 
that  'peace  with  joy'  which  she  had  herself  asked  for  in  a  poem  she 
had  written: 

"  'God  grant  when  life  is  ended, 
And  day's  long  work  is  done, 
True  peace  with  Joy  eternal, 
Shall  come  with  setting  sun.'  " 

Who's  Who  of  the  Education  Commission. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  not  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  per- 
sonally the  members  of  the  Educational  Commission.  We  therefore 
take  pleasure  in  giving  this  brief  introduction  to  each  of  them. 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Ph.D.,  is  the  educational  director  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  and  is  a  specialist  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
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United  States  government,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Racial  Groups. 
Dr.  Jones  was  born  in  Wales  and  went  with  his  parents  to  America 
when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  He  received  his  education  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  and  Marietta  College,  and  took  postgraduate 
work  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  where  he  received  his  Ph.D.  in  sociology.  In  the  United 
States  census  of  1910  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Negro  section.  Since  he 
became  the  educational  director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  he  has  di- 
rected a  very  thorough  survey  of  all  educational  work  among  Negroes 
in  the  United  States.  In  reporting  the  results  of  this  work  Dr.  Jones 
prepared  two  volumes  containing  one  423  and  the  other  724  pages.  In 
reviewing  these  volumes  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  editor  of  The  International 
Review  of  Missions,  says:  "A  great  service  has  been  rendered  to  mis- 
sionary educators  throughout  the  world  by  the  publications  of  these 
volumes."    Dr.  Jones  is  chairman  of  the  Educational  Commission. 

Leo  A.  Roy  is  special  accountant  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  a  spe- 
cialist in  industrial  education  and  secretary  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Roy  is  a  graduate  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  and  studied  in  Ferris 
Institute,  Michigan.  He  has  been  the  business  manager  and  accountant 
of  the  Agricultural  College  for  Negroes  at  Tallahassee,  Florida.  He  is 
particularly  well  fitted  to  study  industrial  and  agricultural  problems 
as  they  relate  to  education  in  Africa. 

J.  E.  Kwegyir  Aggrey,  D.D.„  is  a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is  the  most  popular  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. He  received  his  first  Christian  training  in  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  in  his  native  land.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  spent  twenty-two  years 
in  the  United  States.  He  graduated  from  Livingstone  College,  North 
Carolina,  and  did  postgraduate  work  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  Columbia  University,  where  he  specialized  in  history 
of  mankind,  metaphysics,  education  and  sociology.  He  has  written  his 
thesis  and  done  all  the  required  work  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  except  being 
in  residence  for  a  brief  period.  He  has  been  connected  with  Living- 
stone College  as  a  professor  for  some  time,  and  in  connection  with  his 
duties  at  the  college  he  is  pastor  of  two  churches  in  a  rural  district, 
which  through  his  efforts  has  been  transformed  from  a  desert  land 
where  poverty  abounded  into  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

His  chief  work  on  the  Educational  Commission,  according  to  his 
own  version,  seems  to  be  to  interpret  what  is  at  the  back  of  the  white 
man's  mind  to  the  black  man  and  what  is  at  the  back  of  the  black 
man's  mind  to  the  white  man.  He  has  already  impressed  his  life  upon 
the  community  in  a  wonderful  way.  He  is  humble,  congenial  and 
helpful  to  all. 

Henry  S.  Hollenbeck,  M.A.,  M.D.,  is  a  specialist  in  tropical  hygiene. 
This  qualification  readily  defines  his  work  on  the  Commission.  After 
finishing  his  work  in  college  he  studied  medicine  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Practical  experience  as  a  medical  missionary  in  Africa  along  with 
his  previous  training  eminently  fits  him  for  the  study  of  health  condi- 
tions on  the  West  Coast  and  in  South  Africa.  He  has  witnessed  re- 
markable transformations  as  a  result  of  proper  sanitation  among  the 
native  peoples  of  Angola,  where  he  has  been  a  missionary  for  ten  years. 

Those  who  will  join  the  Commission  later  on  are  Mr.  John  T. 
Tucker,  head  of  an  industrial  school  in  Angola,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Wilkie,  missionaries  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  now 
on  the  Gold  Coast  directing  the  work  of  the  Basel  Mission. 
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LEMUEL  FOSTER  DOING  SPLENDID  WORK. 


All  of  his  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Lemuel  Foster,  '11, 
is  doing  a  really  valuable  work  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Branch  of  the  National  Urban  League.  The  first  annual  report  of  the 
Atlanta  League  is  a  record  of  social  service  for  which  that  city  may 
well  be  proud,  and  which  speaks  well  for  the  labors  of  our  own  "Lem." 
We  are  proud  of  the  concrete  service  which  he  is  rendering  there,  and 
would  suggest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  seeing  how  the  work 
should  be  done  that  they  send  for  a  copy  of  the  report,  to  the  League 
at  200  Auburn  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


DR.  CHURCH  TAKES  A  BRIDE. 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Church,  '15,  was  married  to  Miss  Edwina  Yerby, 
first  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Yerby,  United  States  Consul  to  British 
and  French  West  Africa,  on  January  5,  at  the  family  residence  at 
4756  Champlain  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  winsome  bride  is  a  former  stu- 
dent of  Fisk,  and  the  groom  is  one  of  the  well-known  graduates  of  one 
of  the  later  classes  of  the  University.  The  best  wishes  of  The  News 
go  out  to  these  young  people. 


MISS  SIMMONS  DOES  GOOD  WORK  AT  TUSKEGEE. 


Miss  Alice  C.  Simmons,  Music  '08,  continues  to  do  excellent  work 
as  head  of  the  Division  of  Instrumental  Music  at  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. Very  recently  the  Music  Lovers'  Club,  of  which  she  is  the  moving 
spirit,  held  its  fourth  annual  celebration  of  The  National  Week  of 
Song  at  Tuskegee  from  February  20  to  25.  The  program  was  varied, 
and  gave  evidence  of  a  desire  to  present  the  real  beauty  that  resides 
in  song. 


DONALD  GATES  MARRIES. 


All  of  the  friends  who  loved  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  and  their  son, 
Donald  Smith,  will  be  interested  and  pleased  to  learn  of  the  marriage 
of  the  latter  to  Miss  Mary  Elinor  Stimson  Ross,  in  Boston,  on  Friday, 
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February  25.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gates  will  be  at  home  after  April  1  at  924 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  is  hoped  that  some  day  they 
will  run  by  and  see  Fisk  and  be  shown  that  we  love  all  who  belong  to 
Dr.  Gates. 


MISS  "VERA"  IS  GIVEN  IN  MARRIAGE. 


There  will  be  a  host  of  Fisk  graduates  and  former  students  who  will 
be  pleased  to  have  the  news  that  Miss  Vera  Bythewood  Ford,  '18,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Ennis  Lowry  Powell,  '17,  on  February  19,  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Both  of  these  young  people  have  been  doing 
splendid  work  at  McDonald,  West  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Powell  is  the 
principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Miss  Vera  is  one  of  the  teachers.  Both 
of  them  left  a  number  of  friends  here  who  wish  them  every  possible 
happiness  and  success.  Sunny-tempered,  jolly  and  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic in  manners,  and  possessed  of  a  remarkably  keen  mind,  Mrs. 
Powell  is  certain  to  be  a  source  of  help  to  her  husband.  They  will  be 
at  home  at  Mt.  Hope,  West  Virginia,  until  May  25. 


DR.  HAYNES  ISSUES  VALUABLE   STUDY. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  just  published  an  un- 
usually valuable  monograph  on  "The  Negro  at  Work  During  the  World 
War  and  During  Reconstruction,"  by  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  one  of 
Fisk's  most  distinguished  graduates.  The  best  commendation  that  The 
News  can  give  to  it  is  to  say  that  every  student  of  the  American  race 
question  should  have  a  copy  for  reference.  If  a  copy  cannot  be  had 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington,  then  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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FISK  MADE  AN  ASSOCIATE  OF  THE 

CARNEGIE   FOUNDATION  FOR 

THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  TEACHING 


New  York  City,  May  16,  1921. 

Dear  President  McKenzie: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  the  Resolutions 
which  are  enclosed  were  adopted. 

The  committee  desires  me  also  to 
say  that  it  gave  them  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  to  the  list  of  institutions 
associated  with  the  Foundation  a 
university  for  Negroes  whose  stand- 
ards of  work  have  entitled  the  insti- 
tution to  this  recognition. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  PRITCHETT, 

President. 
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A  WORD  TO  OUR  READERS 


Both  the  Student  Number  of  the  News 
for  May,  and  the  present  number  of  the 
Magazine  were  unavoidably  delayed  by 
reason  of  the  printers'  strike.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  delay  and  all  errors  will  be  par- 
doned. 

— The  Editors 
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THE    BACCALAUREATE    SERMON 
The  Challenge  to  Character 

By  President  F.  A.  McKenzie 

To  the  Class  of  1921,  Sunday,  May  29,  1921 

For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself.     (Deut.     14:2). 

But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  na- 
tion, a  peculiar  people;  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him 
who  hath  called  ■you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light.  (1 
Peter  2:9) 

These  two  verses  chosen  from  the  first  part  of  the  old  Testament 
and  the  last  part  of  the  .New  Testament  are  used  to  describe,  first, 
the  people  of  Israel  and,  second,  the  Christian  church.  The  three 
dominant  notes  in  the  verses  are  holy,  chosen,  and  peculiar  and  are 
given  as  the  attributes  of  the  two  groups.  In  the  last  analysis  they 
resolve  themselves  into  one  idea.  The  individual,  or  the?  race,  or  the  na- 
tion that  is  to  be  chosen  of  God  must  be  holy  and  it  must  be  peculiar  in 
the  sense  in  which  those  terms  are  used  throughout  the  Scriptures. 
Why  this  must  foe  so,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  discourse  to  ex- 
plain. To  that  end  I  shall  first  ask  your  attention  to  the  age-long 
instinctive  claim  of  every  race  to  the  position  of  the  chosen  people, 
centering  our  thoughts  about  the  words,  "Ye  are  a  peculiar  people." 

The  student  of  anthropology  recognizes  the  fact  that  every  group 
has  thought  of  itself  as  the  people,  the  pre-eminent  people  chosen  by 
the  gods  for  a  peculiar  if  not  superior  and  dominating  place  in  the 
world.  The  most  recent  and  most  blatant  claim  to  absolute  domi- 
nance was  found  in  the  case  of  Prussia.  Its  blood  and  its  sword  and 
its  right  were  all  synonymous  terms.  Dominance  over  the  whole 
world  was  almost  in  its  grasp.  But  its  belief  was  built  on  false 
foundations.  Neither  Mood  nor  sword,  neither  race  nor  force,  can 
win  and  hold  the  ivorld.  And  the  race  failed,  and  the  world  that 
came  too  near  to  a  similar  belief  in  the  power  of  might  also  failed 
in  certain  most  important  ways.  Since  Noah's  flood  no  disaster  has 
ever  been  so  overwhelming  as  the  disaster  brought  on  the  whole 
world  by  the  recent  World  War. 

Hebrew  People.  A  very  different  illustration  of  a  people  chosen 
of  Grod  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  people,  as  brought  out  in 
the  verse  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  discourse.  Their  claim 
runs  back,  let  us  say,  six  thousand  years  into  the  very  most  remote 
reaches  of  their  racial  history.  Moses  ill  giving  the  law  and  the 
commandments  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  uses  these  words, 
''And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers,  therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after 
them,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight,  with  his  great  power  out 
of  Egypt;  to  drive  out  nations  from  before  thee  greater  and  mightier 
than  thou  (4:37-38.)  For  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  Jehovah  thy 
God;  Jehovah  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  people  for  his  own 
possession,  above  all  peoples  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  (7:6). 

And  in  the  light  of  history  what  race  has  a  better  right  to  the 
title  The  Chosen  People?  Consider  the  persistence  of  their  blood, 
their  culture,  and  their  consciousness  of  racial  unity  whatever  their 
speech,  wherever  they  lived.  Consider  the  marvelous  role  they  have 
played  throughout  the  last  2000  years  of  exile  and  of  persecution  and 
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injustice  such  as  no  other  nation  has  endured.  Consider  their  enormous 
financial  and  political  power  all  over  the  world  to-day.  Without  a 
gun  they  have  endured  the  utmost  of  force  and  tyranny  and  have 
emerged  conqueror  in  the  struggle  of  types.  Without  money  they 
have  subsidized  kings  and  determined  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 
Without  a  country  they  have  made  every  country  their  home  and  the 
pledge  of  their  own  return  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  marvelous  record?  There  are  those 
who  are  glad  to  content  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  God  gave 
his  promise  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  that 
therefore  the  Hebrews  are  assured  forever  of  preferential  treatment 
as  well  as  literal  restoration  to  Jerusalem.  The  essential  evil  in  this 
belief  is  found  in  the  undue  importance  it  attaches  to  .forms  and  to 
blood. 

How  many  there  are  in  this  audience  this  morning  who  feel 
safe  for  time  and  eternity  because  their  names  are  found  on  the  roll 
of  church  members--who  feel  educated  and  cultured  because  their  names 
are  in  the  Fisk  University  catalogue?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that 
heart  and  mind  and  will  determine  culture  and  salvation?  Registers 
may  or  may  not  indicate  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Blood  is  not  an  imagination.  A  good  ancestry  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. There  are  differences  of  talent  among  men.  But  ancestry 
without  performance  will  not  save  either  an  individual  or  a  race. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  career  of  the  Jewish  people  is  found 
in  the  high  degree  of  fidelity  which  they  manifested  in  the  presence 
of  the  commandments  of  God.  Both  Biblical  and  Rabbinical  literature 
reveal  the  consciousness  of  Israel  that  the  superiority  of  the  nation 
consists  not  in  special  endowments  of  ability  or  in  special  favor  from 
God  but  in  special  observance  of  the  commandments  of  God.  As 
this  literature  shows,  Israel  was  chosen  to  oppression,  hardship,  and 
poverty.  In  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige  it  through  suffering  became 
the  God-appointed  worker  for  the  entire  human  race. 

Hopes  of  All  People.  The  universal  instinct  for  pre-eminence  and 
self-expression  still  survives.  In  our  age  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  and 
in  the  midst  of  our  professions  of  universal  equality  and  our  aspira- 
tions for  universal  peace,  every  individual  and  every  group  has  am- 
bitions scarcely  dreamed  of  before.  Rising  tides  of  hope  and  am- 
bition and  determination  are  today  based  upon  a  sense  of  right,  a 
personal  or  group1  consciousness  -of  election  to  a  predestined  place  in 
the  sun.  A  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  has  given  way  to  the 
old  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  the  self,  the  group  the  race,  and 
the  nation. 

Sometimes  vague  and  sometime  definite  are  the  swelling  hopes 
of  groups  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Races  and  nations  and  conti- 
nents are  full  of  ambitions  and  expectations  such  as  never  before 
dared  lift  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men.  There's  a 
burning  bush  on  every  hand  and  a  Moses  beside  every  bush.  Shall 
such  ardent  hopes  ripen  into  splendid  fruition  or  shall  they  blast 
into  bitterness  no  less  universal  and  no  less  deep?  It  all  depends 
upon  the  simple  question  of  how  they  shall  heed  the  simple  injunc- 
tion, "Be  ye  a  peculiar  people." 

In  the  14th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  the  verse  which  reads  "The 
Lord  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself"  is  fol- 
loived  by  the  words,  "Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  things  The 
practices  of  the  chosen  are  to  be  unique.  The  orthodox  to  this  very 
day  abide  by  the  peculiar  rules  laid  down  in  that  dim  distant  time 
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The  race  illustrates  in  a  rare  degree  that  persistence  of  type  which 
we  ascribe  in  general  to  each  and  every  race.  Scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  globe,  the  Jewish  people  have  continued  one  people  even 
as  they  have  held  to  those  qualities  and  customs  which  have  distin- 
guished them  everywhere  as  an  undying  nation. 

The  career  of  the  Hebrew  people,  their  rise  out  of  bondage  to 
the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  world,  their  persistence  of  nationality 
though  oppressed  and  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  their  emer- 
gence out  of  weakness  and  poverty  to  great  wealth  and  unmeasured 
power,  all  give  hope  to  peoples  as  yet  unheard,  but  who  are  calling 
for  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the  globe  and  among  the  peoples 
chosen  of  God.  And  the  same  career  gives  hope  to  the  man  who 
aspires  to  better  things,  and  gives  hope  to  every  group  of  men  large 
or  small  as  it  struggles  to  rise  to  self-expression.  To  every  such  man 
or  group  or  race  or  nation  there  come  these  words  as  from  the  Most 
High,   "Ye  are  a  peculiar  people." 

So  it  is  that  Peter  tells  the  Christian  church,  "Ye  are  a  peculiar 
people."  The  test  of  fidelity  as  well  as  the  key  to  success  is  found  in 
these  simple  words.  They  are  the  words  which  I  urge  upon  my  au- 
dience this  morning,  "Ye  are  a  peculiar  people." 

Now,  who  wants  to  be  peculiar?  Of  course  almost  everybody  is 
peculiar,  except  me  and  thee,  but  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
human  nature  generally  revolts  at  the  very  thought  of  being  peculiar. 
We  refuse  to  be  different  from  our  associates.  Isolation  from  human 
kind  in  larger  or  lesser  degree  is  the  consequence  of  being  peculiar. 
Social  relations  are  based  upon  the  consciousness  of  being  alike,  not 
different.  Not  often  does  an  individual  believe  that  he  can  success- 
fully choose  to  be  peculiar,  that  is,  of  his  own  kind  alone.  But  for 
a  group  or  a  nation,  having  social  relations  within  itself,  to  be  pecu- 
liar is  not  only  possible  but  may  become  socially  imperative. 

Peculiar  Sects.  Among  Christian  Sects  many  have  seemed  to 
pride  themselves  on  being  peculiar.  Their  ways  and  views  have 
saved  them  from  many  members  who  had  not  the  courage  to  face 
an  outside  opinion.  They  have  also  formed  the  bond  of  conscious 
unity  within  the  sect.  Being  peculiar  was  the  test  and  essence  of 
their  loyality.  For  these  reasons  many  of  these  sects  have  estab- 
lished reputations  for  honesty  and  character  which  have  distinguished 
them  in  the  midst  of  other  and  more  popular  denominations.  The 
courage  to  stand  by  convictions  that  isolate  men  from  their  fellows 
gives  quality  to  the  soul  which  the  world  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
and  honor. 

Quakers.  For  illustration  take  our  friends  whom  we  call  Quak- 
ers, probably  the  widest  known  and  finest  type  of  "peculiar"  people. 
For  the  casual  outsider  they  are  and  have  been  historically  a  peo- 
ple wearing  a  distinctive  and  peculiar  costume,  but  even  with  an 
abandonment  of  that  costume  they  still  remain  distinctive  and  "pe- 
culiar." Of  all  the  Christian  denominations  they  are  signally  believ- 
ers in  the  power  and  sufficiency  of  truth.  They  need  no  complex 
organization  to  give  the  apearance  of  reality  to  their  existence.  They 
need  no  human  authority  or  force  to  attain  their  ends.  Words  even 
are  not  essential  to  worship.  Theirs  is  the  communion  of  spirit  be- 
tween the  finite  and  the  infinite.  In  their  contest  against  princi- 
palities and  powers  and  rulers  of  darkness,  truly  they  have  stood 
wiith  itheir  loins  girt  about  with  truth  and  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness.  Their  feet  have  been  shod  with  the  gospel 
of  peace.  Most  religious  denominations,  even  those  that  have  suffered 
from  persecution   and  have  fought   for   tolerance   and   freedom,   have 
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been  ready  when  power  came  to  them  to  over-rule  and  persecute  in 
their  turn.  But  not  so  with  the  Quakers.  Theirs  has  been  a  won- 
derful record  of  consistency  in  granting  to  others  all  that  they  ask 
to  invite  criticism,  antagonism,  and  persecution.  It  takes  will-power 
for  themselves.  And  in  these  latter  days  when  the  world  has  united 
to  conquer  the  Germans,  if  you  will  visit  Germany  you  will  find 
that  it  has  been  the  Quakers  almost  alone  that  have  really  conquered 
the  mind  and  won  the  heart  of  the  German  people. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  In  general,  to  be  peculiar  is 
to  invite  criticism,  antagonism,  and  persecution.  It  takes  will-power, 
character,  to  stand  erect  and  firm  for  the  truth  and  the  right.  You 
will  find  opposition  yourself  if  you  dare  to  stand  for  the  higher 
good,  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you, 
and  the  persecution,  yea  the  crucifixion,  of  Christ  was  but  typical 
of  what  has  been  and  what  will  be  for  those  who  reach  his  vision 
of  truth. 

Persecution.  We  must  not  fail  to  remember,  however  not  only  that 
the  blessings  invoked  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  those  who  are 
persecuted  have  been  the  comfort  of  saints,  but  that  they 
have  been  the  refuge  of  every  crank  as  well  as  every  false  prophet 
that  has  heard  the  words.  But  punishment  or  even  persecution  in 
itself  is  not  evidence  of  righteousness,  though  many  think  it  is.  De- 
struction of  property,  sabotage,  and  murder  are  sometimes  thought 
to  be  ways  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  Men  forget  that 
the  condition  of  blessing  was  not  the  acceptance  of  persecution  but 
the  practice  of  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

To  be  peculiar,  then,  or  to  be  persecuted  does  not  necessarily 
give  sanctity  to  us  or  to  our  ways.  The  evil  and  the  good  alike 
may  differ  from  others  round  about  them.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  individual  or  the  group. 

Fashion.  Why  do  we  insist  on  being  in  fashion?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause we  are  afraid  of  being  thought  peculiar?  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  a  curse  fashion  is?  The  covetousness  that  leads  many  to  spend 
on  mere  vanity  money  that  should  have  gone  to  pay  debts  or  to  pro- 
vide the  essentials  of  efficiency,  is  seen  too  often  to  require  mention 
here.  Think  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  we  as  a 
nation  spend  on  vain  things  every  year,  think  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  squander  every  decade,  because  we  have  not  either  the  sense 
or  the  courage  to  be  peculiar — and  that  in  a  time  when  we  are  in 
d<?sioerate  need  for  the '  decencies  of  existence,  for  education,  for  re- 
ligion, for  salvation  from  starvation  of  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

And  the  financial  crime  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Think  of  the 
waste  of  time  spent  on  clothes  and  fashion.  Think  of  the  perver- 
sion of  taste.  Without  relation  to  complexion  or  size  or  features  fash- 
ions change  in  size  and  shape  and  color,  and  the  deluded  wearer,  of 
every  costume  is  required  to  call  it  becoming  and  beautiful.  There 
is  not  much  chance  for  the  development  of  a  truly  artistic  sense  in 
any  nation  that  permits  any  such  denial  of  the  possibilities  of  stand- 
ard canons  of  color  and  design.  It  will  take  leadership  of  rare  cour- 
age and  ability  to  convince  America  of  our  artistic  degeneracy. 

And  lastly  think  of  the  perversions  of  moral  values.  Wherefore 
do  ye  give  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread?  The  world  is  clam- 
oring today  as  never  before  for  welfare  and  development  and  decent 
comiort  for  the  masses.     And  we  are  like  the  people  on  the  ocean, 
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water,  water  everywhere  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.  Money,  money  every- 
where but  it  is  so  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  fashion  and  popular 
self-indulgence  that  it  can  not  be  found  to  serve  our  essential  needs. 
When  we  dare  to  spend  our  littles  with  sense  as  well  as  propriety 
the  world  will  spend  its  muckles  with  wisdom  and  profit.  But  that 
day  will  come  only  when  we  dare  to  be  insistently  peculiar  in  the 
face  of  the  derision  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

'To-day  there  is  a  tremendous  controversy  all  through  the  western 
world  over  our  costumes  and  our  customs.  Grave  fears  are  expressed 
over  our  common  morality.  Our  dressing  and  our  dancing  are  the 
common  talk  of  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  press.  The  range  of 
discussion  is  very  wide.  Horror  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times 
is  met  by  complacent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  former  times,  yea 
all  times,  have  been  equally  bad.  Nevertheless,  to  find  all  our  ills 
in  the  length  of  the  skirt  or  the  form  of  the  dance  is  to  miss  the 
point.  Evil  is  found  in  the  thought  not  in  the  garment.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  heart  that  is  willing  to  recognize  the  evil,  and  in  the  mind 
that  will  refuse  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  vanity  and  to  the  coer- 
cion of  fashion.  The  guarded  stand  for  reform  taken  by  so  many 
church  and  school  people  affords  but  a  convenient  screen  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  evils  they  denounce.  So  long  as  clothes  are  not  for- 
gotten by  the  wearer  in  her  concern  for  things  Of  moment,  and  so 
long  as  clothes  are  not  overshadowed  by  the  man  who  wears  them, 
clothes  have  taken  an  improper  if  not  evil  place  in  the  life.  "And 
why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?"  We 
must  remember  however  that  the  essential  evil  rests  not  with  the 
few  who  go  to  the  utmost  limit,  but  with  the  multitude  who  go  as 
far  as  they  dare  and  can. 

Who  Shall  Lead.  We  need  courage  to  do  our  individual  duty, 
We  need  leaders  to  put  sanity  and  sweet  wholesomeness  into  our  cos- 
tumes and  our  customs.  Where  shall  we  look  for  them?  Ought  we  not 
to  expect  the  intelligence  of  a  college  education  to  lead  the  way?  Ought 
we  not  to  expect  our  graduates  to  lead  the  hosts  of  righteousness? 
O,  but  you  say,  you  wouldn't  expect  our  sweet  graduates  to  be  pe- 
culiar? Yes  I  would  if  I  thought  they  were  what  they  ought  to  be.  Who 
shall  measure  the  condemnation  that  must  sometime  come  upon  our 
college  men  and  women  as  well  as  our  church  men  and  women  for 
their  betrayal  of  their  education  and  their  denial  of  their  religion  — 
because  they  have  not  dared  to  be  peculiar  enough  to  be  either  sen- 
sible or  Christian  in  these  matters? 

All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  is  but  illustrative  of  a  general 
principle.  He  who  would  lead  in  the  race  must  run  the  faster.  To  be 
honestly  chosen  in  any  competition,  whether  for  the  favor  of  God 
or  man,  one  must  be  superior,  that  is,  he  must  be  different  in  quality 
or  achievement.  Superiority  in  moral  fibre,  resulting  in  consistently 
uniform  action  is  the  background  which  determines  the  choice  of  an 
individual  or  a  nation.  Always  to  do  things  in  a  different  but  uniform 
way,  always  to  be  a  superior  in  conduct,  habit,  and  action  is  to  be  pe- 
culiar in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  lesser  standards..  This  is  the 
law  of  individual,  of  institutional,  and  of  national  leadership. 

Fisk  University.  Fisk  University  is  Peculiar.  It  takes  vision 
to  conceive  of  such  an  institution.  It  takes  courage  of  a  high  order 
almost  every  hour  to  maintain  it.  Daily  some  within  or  some  with- 
out would  change  Fisk  to  suit  some  passing  desire  or  to  bring  Fisk 
into  line  with  the  practice  of  other  institutions.     Our  discipline  is  too 
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rigid  in  general  or  it  applies  too  uniformly.  We  send  students  home 
without  sufficient  reason.  We  hold  too  fanatically  to  our  study-hour 
requirements.  Our  insistence  on  simplicity  is  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Our  views  on  dress  are  ridiculous.  Our  standards  of  classification 
are  unfair  to  other  institutions.  We  are  selfish  and  unsympathetic 
with  any  beyond  the  campus.  Finally,  to  sum  it  all  up,  Fisk  Univer- 
sity is  peculiar. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  indictments  are  wholly  unjust. 
But  Fisk  is  peculiar,  and  must  continue  so,  if  she  is  to  render  the 
sacrificial  service  which  is  her  duty.  Those  who  founded  Fisk  and 
those  who  have  labored  here  from  the  beginning  have  believed  that 
the  school  was  chosen  of  God  for  a  special  and  irreplaceable  work. 
Without  denying  an  equal  call  to  other  schools,  Fisk  has  always  re- 
alized that  it  was  called  to  build  out  of  the  night  something  altogether 
unknown  to  the  world,  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the  col- 
lege of  higher  learning  knowing  no  standard  of  intellect,  of  char- 
acter, of  habit,  or  of  speech,  no  standard  less  than  the  best  which 
the  world  could  suggest.  Our  call  to  the  world  is  for  the  resources 
for  the  best;  our  justification  for  the  call  is  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  best.  Has  Fisk 
emerged  from  the  night?  Does  the  world  know  that  Fisk  exists?  Is 
Fisk  unique?  0,  Fisk,  thou  hast  been  a  chosen  institution,  a  priest- 
hood, a  holy  mission.  It  has  been  ordained  that  thou  shalt  sheio  forth 
the  praises  of  Him  who  called  thee  out  of  darkness  into  this  marvelous 
light,  if  only  thou  shalt  hold  on,  if  only  thou  shalt  dare,  even  as  never 
before,  to  be  a  peculiar  people! 

Hidden  Meaning.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  "peculiar"  up 
to  this  point  has  been  based  very  closely  upon  the  customary  mean- 
ing of  the  English  word,  but  if  we  will  examine  its  Latin  ancestor, 
and  then  go  back  to  the  Hebrew  word  "segullah"  of  which  it  is  a 
translation  we  shall  find  a  deeper  significance  than  I  have  thus  far 
suggested. 

David  puts  into  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  addition  to  all 
other  funds,  a  certain  fund  of  his  own,  which  he  describes  as  segullah, 
or  a  private  store.  It  was  his  own  personal  contribution,  just  as  pe- 
culium  in  Latin  referred  to  a  person's  private  purse.  So  the  He- 
Drew  people  were  called  segullah,  a  peculiar  treasure,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, that  is  they  were  to  belong  to  God  in  a  very  special  sense.  They 
were  not  their  own.  They  did  not  belong  to  themselves.  They  were 
the  private  property  of  God  to  do  with  as  he,  not  they,  preferred. 
Their  future  was  glorious,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  followed 
the  numerous  commandments  laid  upon  them.  They  were  forever 
to  be  the  sons  of  God,  not  by  birth  but  by  fidelity.  They  were  to 
be  forever  a  peculiar  people,  a  God-owned,  self-forgetting,  God-obey- 
ing people. 

"I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob  which  broughtest  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  But  if  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart,  my  poiver  and 
the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth,  and  if  thou  do 
at  all  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  ye  shall  surely  perish."  It  was  be- 
cause the  Hebrew  people  were  God-centered,  God-guided,  that  they 
were  unique  among  the  nations.  The  pattern  was  set  for  them.  What 
they  should  do  and  how  they  should  think  was  determined  in  ad- 
vance. All  they  had  to  do  was  to  measure  up.  They  could  not  help 
"being  peculiar,  if  they  played   the   role  set  for  them. 
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And  how  they  hated  the  commandments  laid  upon  them!  How 
they  complained,  how  they  broke  away  at  every  opportunity!  Moses 
bears  witness  that  "The  Lord  spake  with  me,  saying,  I  have  seen 
this  people,  and  behold,  it  is  a  stiff-necked  people.  Ye  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you."  Fidel- 
ity and  unity  were  the  price  of  the  promised  land,  and  they  were  lack- 
ing. There  is  no  continuing  unity  among  men  through  the  combination 
of  human  wills.  Unity  comes  from  a  common  subordination  to  an  ex- 
ternal will.  Fidelity  to  the  eternal  will  unites  a  nation  and  entitles 
it  to  the  position  of  the  chosen. 

And  what  a  burden  the  Israelites  laid  upon  their  leader  Moses. 
The  pathos  of  his  cry,  "And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  forty  days 
and  forty  nights;  I  did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water,  because 
of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned  in  doing  wickedly  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord.     But  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also." 

But  in  spite  of  the  frequent  apostacy  of  the  people,  in  spite  of 
the  death  of  a  whole  generation  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  spite  of 
the  inability  of  Moses  to  pass  over  into  the  promised  land,  the  peo- 
ple grew  more  and  more  into  the  pattern  set  for  them,  and  entered 
finally  into  their  Inheritance.  They  achieved  the  distinction  of  the 
chosen  of  God  as  they  became,  but  not  until  they  became,  peculiar 
unto  the  Lord. 

The  peculiar,  treasured  person  or  nation  is  the  person  or  nation 
that  has  renounced  self,  that  has  transferred  the  control  of  the  self 
to  an  ideal  and  power  outside  the  self.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  pe- 
culiar person  has  no  personal  rights,  as  he  also  has  no  personal  am- 
bitions. Nothing  concerns  him  except  fidelity  to  the  Kingdom.  The 
sovereign  self  is  not  realized  until  its  sovereignty  is  transferred  to 
the  Lord  of  all,  until  its  dictates  come  from  the  King,  of  Heaven. 

There,  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  being  peculiar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  being  peculiar  unto  self.  To  be  self-downed  is  to  be  lost. 
To  be  God-owned   is  to  be  saved  both  to   God  and   to   self. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  of  life.  So  long  as  my  pur- 
pose is  to  enforce  my  own  personal  notions  and  to  subordinate  other 
wills  to  mine,  I  am  not  peculiar  in  the  Biblical  sense.  The  sub- 
ordination of  my  action  to  outside  purposes,  of  my  thoughts  to  out- 
side thoughts,  of  my  will  to  an  outside  will-this  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom.  The  refusal,  to  understand  the  suicidal  character  of  self- 
centered  action,  thought,  and  will,  is  the  explanation  of  the  evil  of 
so  many  organizations  professing  to  have  the  utmost  of  good  will. 
An  organization  building  its  program  of  good  from  within  and  lim- 
iting that  good  to  itself  can  not  be  good,  in  the  final  sense,  to  itself. 
An  organization  that  does  not  recognize  its  subordination  to  a  larger 
whole,  with  its  motive  of  action  proceeding  from  a  center  beyond 
itself  is  not  an  organization  chosen  of  God.  No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self alone.  No  nation  can  be  sound  that  does  not  recognize  its  sub- 
ordination to  the  interests  of  the  whole  world.  No  race  can  find 
salvation  in  a  program  that  is  not  equally  and  directly  intended  to 
save  its  neighbor  race. 

Salvation,  then,  is  obedience  to  command.  But  we  must  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  thinking  that  under  such  a  philosophy  no  man 
could  with  a  clear  conscience  exercise  rule  or  authority  in  the  world. 
By  no  means.  It  gives  authority  a  sacred  character.  Kings  and 
governors  and  all  rulers  have  their  just  authority  from  above.  They 
do  not  rule  justly  except  they  rule  under  compulsion.  Woe  be  unto 
them  if  they  through  weakness  fail  to  preserve  the  bulwarks  of  the 
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kingdom.  Some  of  my  hearers  will  become  teachers.  You  will  be- 
long to  the  ranks  of  the  peculiar,  who  by  their  exactness  to  the  com- 
mands of  conscience  shall  build  the  new  Jerusalem.  Every  man 
and  every  group  has  its  commands.  Fidelity  and  obedience  make  the 
group  peculiar  and  bring  their  peculiar  blessing. 

You  will  remember  that  far  farther  back  in  Biblical  history  this 
thing  was  tested  out  in  a  most  striking  way.  It  was  on  the  plains 
of  Shinar  (as  we  are  told  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Exodus,)  the 
descendants  of  Noah  decided  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  they  could 
secure  the  interests  of  all  the  race  and  at  the  same  time  become  in- 
dependent of  the  control  of  God.     You  remember  the  story. 

Town  of  Babel.  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and 
of  one  speech.  (2)  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and  they  dwelt 
there.  (3)  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  orick, 
and  ourn  them  thoroughly.  And  they  had  trick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar.  (4)  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  ouild  a  city, 
and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven;  and  let  us  make  us 
a  name,  lest  we  oe  scattered  aoroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  wonderful  enthusiasm,  and  of  a  wonderful 
co-operative  effort.  It  was  the  first  great  league  of  all  the  known 
people  of  the  world.  It  began  in  peace  and  peace  was  its  goal.  We 
can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  great  gathering  of 
workers,  the  conferences  of  the  leaders  by  night,  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  the  laborers  by  day  as  they  made  the  brick  and  built  the 
walls.  The  great  night-mare  was  soon  to  be  ended,  the  burden  of 
fear  lifted,  peace  and  safety  assured.  Can  you  not  see  that  tower, 
immense,  strong,  and  sturdy,  rising  slowly  from  the  plain,  up  and  up, 
a  monument  to  zeal  and  intelligence?  How  the  prophets  prophesied, 
now  the  people  rejoiced,  how  the  priests  prayed  blessing  upon  the 
workers   and   the   work! 

Solidarity  of  spirit  and  united  effort  foreshadowed  conquest  for 
the  race,  a  conquest  not  only  as  against  nature,  but  if  necessary,  as 
against  the  Lord  of  nature  himself.  It  was  victory  of  which  man 
would  boast  throughout  all  time.  It  was  the  symbol  at  least  of  uni- 
versal safety  and  peace.     Behold  what  man  can  do  if  only  he  will! 

But  somehow  the  tower  contiued  to  rise  only  slowly,  very  slow- 
ly. With  every  story  that  is  raised  and  almost  every  brick  that  is 
laid  criticisms  begin  to  be  heard.  Every  group  has  its  own  way 
of  doing  things.  Trouble  will  ensue  when  the  folks  back  home 
know  how  bad  some  of  the  work  is.  Disputes  multiply  over  the  as- 
signment of  rooms  for  the  day  of  storm.  The  tones  of  the  speakers 
grow  strangely  cold,  their  language  becomes  intolerable  and  non- 
understandable.  Confusion  grows,  until  peace  gives  way  to  incessant 
bickering.  The  workers  pick  up  their  tools  and  leave.  The  scheme 
for  universal  safety  has  not  only  failed;  it  has  laid  the  seeds  for  new 
and  terrible  disasters.  The  tower  of  unity  has  become  the  symbol 
of  destruction.  The  tower  of  Babel  stands  a  wreck  on  the  desert 
waste  to  foretell  the  long  series  of  wars  the  horror  of  which  has 
grown  through  the  centuries,  and  in  the  shadow  of  which  the  whole 
world   to-day   shrinks  in   terror. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  out  of  at  least  seeming  unity  there  came 
at  Babel  a  great  disunity,  out  of  one  tongue  many  tongues,  out  of 
one  race  many  nations,  out  of  peace  war. 
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Day  of  Pentecost.  Now  let  us  consider  ifor  a  moment  the  New 
Testament  story  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  we  find  men  gathered 
from  many  parts  of  the  globe  speaking  various  tongues.  They  were 
not  thinking  of  world  unity,  and  were  intensely  conscious  of  their 
great  diversities  of  speech  and  thought  .  But  they  were  all  possess- 
ed of  the  one  spirit  of  reverence  and  humility  in  the  presence  of 
God.  They  were  not  planning  a  tower  or  a  political  alliance,  nor 
were  they  thinking  how  they  could  impose  any  program,  upon  them- 
selves or  upon  mankind  at  large.  They  were  waiting  for  guidance 
from  without  and  from  above.  And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  those 
who  were  of  diverse  speech  understood  one  another.  Unity  of  speech 
and  mind  was  born  out  of  diversity.  Subjection  to  the  spirit  and 
will  of  God  restored  understanding  to  the  very  people  separated  and 
dispersed  at  the  tower  of  Babel. 

To-day  the  world  is  full  of  the  horrors  of  disunity  and  war.  To- 
day the  world  is  seeking  to  build  some  structure  that  will  afford 
a  refuge  from  the  floods  of  international  conflict.  Is  it  the  tower 
of  Babel  we  are  building  or  is  it  a  new  spirit  that  we  seek  that  shall 
make  us  understand   each   other? 

The  program  of  Babel,  the  first  great  movement  by  the  people 
for  the  people,  failed  for  two  obvious  reasons.  First,  it  was  conceived 
in  selfishness.  A  program  centered  upon  self  is  a  program  of  wrong 
destined  to  failure.  An  aggregation  of  selfish  units  can  not  result 
in  an  unselfish  program.  Second,  it  was  planned  in  defiance  of  God, 
The  tower  was  to  reach  to  a  heaven  beyond  the  control  of  God.  Un- 
fortunately the  tower  of  Babel  has  been  built  a  thousand  times — per- 
haps we  might  say  that  there  are  a  thousand  Babel  building  at 
the  present  moment.  What  group  or  race  or  nation  is  not  trying  to 
build  its  tower  in  order  to  have  a  name  for  itself  and  in  order  to 
make  itself  at  least  secure  in.  a  world  of  present  distress  and  probable 
disaster. 

From  the  very  day  when  God  said,  Let  us  make  man,  the  con- 
dition of  success  on  earth  and  of  favor  with  God,  has  been  that  man 
shall  recognize  his  relationship  with  God.  Not  all  the  combined  wits 
of  men  can  permanently  construct  any  tower,  any  institution,  any 
nation.  The  assumption  of  independent  ability  and  power  is  the  poi- 
son hidden  at  the  heart  of  every  such  structure  or  conception,  though 
it  may  not  show  its  blighting  character  until  the  very  moment  when 
final  success  seems  just  at  hand.  In  the  day  when  man  eateth  of  the 
tree  of  independent  knowledge  that  day  death  has  put  its  seal  upon 
him. 

Man  is  chosen  of  God,  called  to  be  his  special  treasure,  pur- 
chased and  owned  of  him  to  do  as  he  will.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  has  set  for  him  his  metes  and  bounds,  and  told  him  the  man- 
ner of  his  thought  and  the  limits  of  his  action,  God  has  so  created 
man  that  he  can  be  his  highest  self,  can  do  his  greatest  work,  and 
win  his  finest  success  only  within  the  plans  laid  down  for  him  from 
the  beginning.  Man  who  submits  to  these  requirements  not  only  ac- 
cepts his  place  as  the  peculiar  treasure  of  God,  but  he  becomes  pe- 
culiar in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  man.  When  thai  rule  of  life  and  the 
test  of  judgment  is  conformity  to  the  commandments  and  spirit  of 
God,  conduct  and  thought  take  on  a  uniformity  and  consistency 
which  can  not  fail  to  distinguish  the  individual  or  the  group. 
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Ye  are  called  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  God-owned,  God-obeying, 
God-filled.  Ye  are  not  masters  of  your  own  fate.  Ye  have  no  right 
to  choose  to  be  what  men  may  happen  to  be.  Ye  are  not  your  own. 
The  way  is  determined.     Walk  ye  in  it. 

The  requirement  sounds  so  hard  that  the  world  shrinks  and 
draws  back.  But  what  is  the  end  of  the  way?  When  the  journey 
has  been  made,  and  the  mountain  reached,  and  the  mists  have  roll- 
ed away,  the  land  of  promise  will  glow  in  golden  light  just  before 
you.  And  ye  shall  enter  into  that  land  of  milk  and  honey,  and  there 
ye  shall  find  that  the  tower  you  hoped  to  build  stands  as  a  jewel 
of  light,  and  the  people  you  had  striven  to  guide  have  assembled 
bright-shining  in  the  galaxy  of  nations.  And  there  you  will  find 
that  the  self  you  had  relinquished  to  the  Lord  of  Life  has  returned 
to  you  full  powered  and  possessed  of  that  dominion  and  sovereign 
majesty  which  belongs  to  the  co-equal  sons  of  the  eternal  God. 


To  The  Senior  Class: 

Among  all  the  graduates  of  all  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  who  go  out  with  higher  hopes  for 
personal  achievement  and  with  greater  ambitions  for  racial  useful- 
ness than  you.  You  are  not  only  share-holders  in  the  great  aspira- 
tion of  humanity,  but  you  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  bring 
aspiration  to  fruition  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  millions  less  able 
than  yourself  to  phrase  their  hopes  and  desires.  There  is  only  one 
limit  to  your  achievement — and  that  is  yourself.  God  is  saying  to 
you  to-day  that  he  has  chosen  you  as  his  peculiar  treasure.  Do  you 
accept  the  portion  of  the  chosen? 

Doubt  it  not,  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  the  God  of  all. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob?  Is  it  the 
one  God,  the  Father  of  all  upon  whom  you  rely?  If  that  be  so, 
then  as  children  you  are  brethren  in  the  family  of  all  the  sons  of 
man,  and  as  children  you  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the  favor 
of  the  Father.     And  he  is  saying  of  you,  Behold  my  chosen! 

But  God  also  says  to  you  as  he  said  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  as  he  says  to  the  Christian  church,  "Ye  are  a  peculiar  people." 
The  requirements  laid  upon  them  are  also  laid  upon  you.  God's  re- 
limit  to  your  achievement — and  that  is  yourself.  God  is  saying  to 
the  purchased  son  of  God  and  puts  his  will  in  bondage  for  the  guid- 
ance of  God,  the  same  is  chosen.  Any  nation  that  elects  to  be  pe- 
culiar unto  the  Lord  shall  rank  with  the  Hebrews  as  a  chosen  nation 
from  whom  no  good  thing  shall  be  long  witheld. 

Your  minds  are  full  of  the  great  good  you  would  do.  You  would 
each  of  you  be  a  Moses  to  lead  a  people  out  of  the  wilderness  into 
the  promised  land.  I  can  not  absolutely  promise  you  the  distinction 
of  that  sacrificial  and  lonely  experience  that  is  called  leadership.  But 
I  can  promise  you  escape  from  personal  failure  to  personal  success, 
as  I  can  also  promise  you  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  God,  if  you  will  heed  the  call,  "Come  ye  out  and  be  ye  separate." 

But  to  you  also  it  is  proclaimed,  If  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart, 
"my  power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  shall  oring  success  to  me  and 
olessing  to  my  people,"  then  thou  shalt  surely  fail. 
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Choose  ye  this  day.  Reject  the  secret  poison  of  personal  or  group 
ambition  that  robs  every  experience,  and  every  apparent  victory  of 
all  its  joy  and  significance.  Let  me  believe  that  you  have  caught 
the  vision  of  the  joy  that  comes  to  those  who  are  peculiar,  who  are 
segullah,  purchased  of  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  obe- 
dient to  his  commandments  and  his  ways  of  doing  things. 

It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  cherish  such  anticipations  of  great  joy, 
and  such  a  consciousness  of  altruistic  ambition.  You  also  are  a  cho- 
sen people.  God  has  no  favorites.  His  favor  is  ready  to  bless  every 
nation  in  equal  measure.  The  terms  of  blessing  are  definite  and  uni- 
form. They  open  the  door  wide  and  free  for  yourself  and  for  all 
you  would  help.  Dream  as  you  will  for  the  promised  land,  call  the 
millions  and  the  continents.  No  dream  can  be  too  rosy,  no  call  too  in- 
clusive, if  you  dream  within  the  covers  of  the  Bible  and  call  upon 
the  multitudes  to  recognize  their  dependence  upon  the  Lord  God  Je- 
hovah. Whether  in  the  land  of  bondage  or  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness, whosoever  will  may  turn  his  face  to  the  promised  land. 

In  your  dreams  you  turn  to  Africa,  and  behold  Africa,  too,  i& 
the  chosen  land,  as  Africa  joins  you  in  meeting  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  For  in  the  fulness  of  time  all  knees  shall  bow 
and  all  tongues  confess  the  one  God  of  the  whole  human  family. 
And  your  dream  will  carry  you  on  to  that  final  scene  of  the  celestial 
kingdom,  where  are  gathered  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation  those  who  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation  and 
having  accepted  the  purchase  of  God,  stand  before  the  throne  of  the 
eternal  day  and  night,  praising  him  who  hath  enabled  them  to  re- 
main peculiar,  chosen,  and  holy  to  the  very  end. 
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THE  ANNIVERSARY  AND  COMMENCEMENT  SEASON  AT  FISK 


Fisk  passed  one  more  milestone  in  her  path  of  usefulness  when 
she  closed,  on  June  first,  the  Commencement  exercises  which  com- 
pleted the  "Anniversary"  program  which  began  on  April  8.  The  re- 
sults of  the  year's  work  could  not  but  be  gratifying  to  President  Mc- 
Kenzie  who  has  labored  so  diligently  and  faithfully  for  Fisk,  and  tt* 
the  sincere  friends  of  the  University  who  are  watching  its  steady 
growth    in   efficiency   and    influence. 

Talladega-Fisk  Debates. 

The  anniversary  exercises  began  with  the  debates  between  Tal- 
ladega College  and  Fisk,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  April  8.  These 
contests  were  described  in  the  Student  Number  of  the  News.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  on  the  subject,  "Resolved  that  a  cabinet  form  of 
government  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain  should  be  adopted 
by  the  United  States,"  Fisk  was  victorious  both  at  home  and  at 
Talladega,  winning  unanimously  at  both  places,  although  Talladega 
had  strong  teams  in  the  two  forums.  Fisk  upheld  the  affirmative 
at  home,  being  there  represented  by  W.  S.  Ellington,  Jr.,  and  Wilmer 
T.  Shamborguer;  and  supported  the  negative  at  Talladega  through 
James  C.  Whiitaker  and  Carol  W.  Hayes.  The  Senior  Class  of  Fisk, 
voicing  the  general  approval  of  the  students,  presented  a  gold  watch 
fob  to  the  Coach,  Isaac  Fisher,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  with  the  teams. 

Anniversary  of  Literary  Clubs. 

At  8  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  April  15,  the  Literary  Clubs  of 
the  University,  held  their  Anniversary  exercises  in  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  range  of  subjects  treated  t>y 
the  represenatives  of  the  various  clubs.  For  example,  a  short  history 
of  the  Unlion  Literary  Society  was  presented  by  E.  O.  Gandy;  Miss 
M.  Elinore  Osby  recited  "O'Henry"  for  the  Decagynians;  Dunbar's 
representative — J.  B.  Morris — talked  of  conserving  humanity;  E.  D. 
Turnage  drew  a  vivid  sketch  of  country  life  in  South  Carolina,  for 
his  Club,  the  Extempe;  the  Tanner  Art  Club  spoke  through  Miss 
Thelma  E.  Mitchell  on  "The  Factors  that  influence  Art;"  the  D.  L. 
V.  spoke  of  the  "Ideals  of  Womanhood,"  through  Miss  Isabelle  B. 
Walden;  A.  K.  Smith,  for  the  Excelsior  Club,  discussed  the  import- 
ance of  industrial  education;  while  the  Shaw  Service  Club  consid- 
ered "True  Freedom,"  Miss  Hattie  V.  Walker,  speaking.  The  Har- 
monia  Club  chose  to  be  represented  by  Musical  Numbers — "A  Song 
of  April"  by  Salter,  sung  by  Miss  Kathlyn  A.  Oliver;  and  an  organ 
solo — "Reverie"  played  by  Miss  Maude  H.  Smith.  One  extra  music 
number  was  provided  by  the  Excelsior  Quartet.  The  Extempo  Club 
furnished  the  presiding  officer — J.  H.  Zeigler. 

Triumph  for  Mozart  Society. 

The  Mozart  Society,  always  a  joy  to  the  University  and  the  lovers 
of  good  music,  simply  outdid  itself  in  its  rendering  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah,"  on  Friday  night,  April  22,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  Fisk  Me- 
morial  Chapel. 

The  rendering  of  this  oratorio  was  more  than  an  interpretation 
of  the  great  music  master  by  the  Director,  Miss  Mary  E.  Helman — 
and  that  interpretation  was  meritorious  enough.     But  persons  sitting 
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out  in  the  audience  saw  a  marvel  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  parts,  singing  and  in- 
terpreting as  units  and  all  as  one — a  result  utterly  impossible  without 
rigid  concentration  and  long  and  monotonous  former  drill  and  rep- 
etition on  the  part  of  the  individual  members.  And  this  must  be 
Miss  Helman's  praise,  i.  ve-,  that  she  could  inspire  such  splendid  team- 
work on  the  part  of  her  chorus. 

The  soloist  were  Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Talbert,  soprano;  Miss  Kath- 
lyn  Alene  Oliver,  Contralto;  John  Wesley  "Work,  tenor;  and  Lauck- 
land  Henry,  baritone.  Mrs.  Talbert  is  the  well-known  soprano  from 
Detroit;  Miss  Oliver  is  a  Fisk  student;  Prof.  Work,  is  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  folk  songs  of  the  American  Negro,  and  is  also  our 
own  Professor  of  Latin  at  Fisk;  and  Mr.  Henry  is  a  new  artist 
from  Boston.  As  in  other  years,  Miss  Alice  M.  Grass  was  the  or- 
ganist. 

Music  Recitals. 

One  catches  during  the  Anniversary  season  here  a  suggestion  of 
the  splendid  advantages  offered  in  Music  at  Fisk  University.  In 
addition  to  the  recitals  of  the  Music  Department,  given  almost  week- 
ly during  the  year  and  open  to  the  entire  University.  Commence- 
ment season  brings  a  feast  of  these  for  music  lovers.  This  year  was 
no  exception.  It  is  hoped  that  Miss  Helman  will  find  time  to  write 
more  in  detail  of  these  recitals. 

Miss  Maude  H.  Smith,  receiving  her  music  diploma  this  year, 
gave  her  piano-forte  recital  on  April  the  thirtieth,  and  an  organ  re- 
cital on  May  28.  These  were  well  attended  because  of  Miss  Smith's 
ability,  and  the  fact  that  she  has  completed  her  work  here,  already 
having  graduated  from  the  College. 

The  Annual  Public  Recital  of  the  Department  was  held  on  May 
the  thirteenth.  Among  its  other  splendid  features  was  a  number, 
"Pierrot  Came  into  the  Garden,"  composed  by  Miss  Cassandra  Scott, 
College  1921.  Miss  Scott  is  the  first  college  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  choose  music  as  a  major  subject.  This  recital  was  followed 
by  a  voice  recital  given  *  by  Ludie  David  Collins,  on  May  the  twenty- 
first.  His  program  was  a  sheaf  of  beautiful  numbers  covering  a 
wide  range  from  Schumann's  "The  Two  Grenadiers"  to  Dett's  "Fol- 
low Me."  J.  Harold  Brown  was  the  accompanist,  and  Miss  Cassandra 
Scott  assisted  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Collins  was  in  very  good  form 
throughout,  his  numbers  having  been  selected  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  his  voice.  The  recital  of  original  songs  by  members  of  the 
harmony  classes — a  new  departure  begun  last  year — was  given  on 
May  the  twenty-fifth  and  was  beautiful  as  before,  and  was  valuable 
as  indicating  the  latent  genious  of  many  who  study  music  here. 

The  Teaining  School. 

Persons  who  go  every  year  to  see  the  dances,  drills,  and  May- 
pole exercises  of  the  Fisk  Training  Schools  are  not  always  thinking 
of  the  quality  and  value  of  the  work  done  in  that  school  by  Miss 
Belle  Ruth  Parmenter,  and  her  splendid  assistants,  Misses  Carey  and 
Porter.  The  Training  School  is  the  laboratory  for  the  students  of 
education  in  Fisk,  and  its  pleasing  exercises  on  Fisk  Memorial  Chap- 
el Campus,  on  the  evening  of  May  the  twenty-seventh,  gave  only  a 
hint   of  the   value   of   the   work   itself. 
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"A  Peculiar  People" — Baccalaureate  Theme. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  any  address,  utterance,  or  exercise 
•delivered  during  the  entire  anniversary  season,  to  say  that  the  out- 
standing and  dominant  note  sounded  this  year  rang  out  from  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon,  preached  by  President  McKenzie  on  Sunday, 
May  the  twenty-ninth,  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel.  Other  baccalaureate 
sermons  by  .  Dr.  McKenzie  have  been  thoughtful  and  well  received, 
but  none  delivered  here  thus  far  has  caused  quite  so  much  comment 
as  this  last  one;  and  nothing  that  he  has  said  has.  been  quoted 
so  extensively  as  his  "ye  are  a  peculiar  people,"  addressed  to  Fisk 
University  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  graduating  class  in  that  baccalau- 
reate sermon,  teachers,  alumni,  and  students  seeming  to  find  a  long- 
looked-for  slogan  in  the  words.  The  sermon  is  printed  in  full  on 
page  2  of  the  News. 

Band  Leads  Baccalaureate  Procession. 

For  th&  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University  the  bacca- 
laureate procession  was  led  by  a  Band,  the  University's  own.  The 
campaign  for  band  uniforms  had  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  outfits 
comprising  blue  coats  and  caps  and  white  trousers,  with  a  specially 
designed  costume  for  the  Drum  Major.  When  the  procession  emerged 
from  Livingstone  Chapel,  headed  by  the  Eand,  and  marched 
to  the  sacred  strains  of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  across  Central 
Campus,  turning  at  right  angles  by  the  library  and  proceeding  thence 
to  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  the  sight  was  an  imposing  one,  and  the 
music  practically  emptied  the  Chapel  of  those  who  had  already  taken 
seats  there.  Lovers  of  Fisk  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  this 
beautiful  sight,  since  a  moving-picture  camera  caught  the  whole  pan- 
orama and  preserved  it  as  one  of  the  records  of  the  University.  That 
the  Band's  appearance  gives  pleasure  and  pride  to  everyone  at  Fisk 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  uni- 
forms this  year,  i.  e.,  on  Spring  Day,  practically  every  kodak  and 
camera  in  the  University  was  leveled  at  them  as  they  swung  across 
Central  Campus.  The  playing  of  a  sacred  air  every  Sunday  Morning 
by  a  brass  quartet  from  the  Band,  on  the  roof  of  Livingtone  Hall, 
had  not  only  prepared  the  University  and  the  Community  for  the 
Band's  participation  in  the  sacred  exercises  of  Fisk,  but  had  made 
the  Band  seem  to  be  logical  leader  of  the  Baccalaureate  procession 
on  Sunday.  The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  taking  up  of  another 
sacred  march  by  Miss  Grass,  on  the  great  pipe  organ  in  the  church 
just  as  soon  as  the  Band   closed  its  martial  air. 

Formal/  "Taps"  for  Overton  Carter. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon  of  Baccalaureate  Sunday, 
the  funeral  of  Overton  Carter,  1913,  who  died  in  France  in  the  Great 
War,  and  whose  body  had  just  reached  Nashville,  was  held  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel.  Dean  Emeritus  C.  W.  Morrow  presided  and  spoke 
Fisk's  sentiments  and  sorrow  regarding  him  as  follows: 

"Love  of  country  stands  next  to  love  of  Cod.  In  all  ages,  those 
who  have  displayed  it  have  been  held  in  high  honor,  and  such  will 
be,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  greatest  and  most  dreadful  war 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  has  hurled  millions  of  the  youth  of 
the  nations  into  eternity,  brought  untold  suffering  and  sorrow  to 
millions  of  others,  young  and  old,  and  entailed  immeasurable  mat- 
erial loss  everywhere. 
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It  is  a  dark  picture  that  our  eyes  behold,  and  yet  it  is  not  all 
darkness;  here  and  there  we  behold  a  wondrous  light.  How  dazz- 
lingly  bright  shines  the  heroism  of  the  youth  of  our  country!  Never 
was  greater  displayed!  And  of  all  the  youth  of  our  land,  none  dis- 
played a  finer  patriotism  than  the  sons  of  Fisk! 

Our  young  men  who  went  forth  to  answer  to  the  call  of  their 
country,  hated  war.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  on  the  part  of 
intelligent,  Christian  men.  But,  lovers  of  their  country  and  possess- 
ors of  high  courage,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make,  if  needs  be,  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

As  time  goes  on,  America  will  grow  prouder  and  prouder  of 
her  youth  who  gave  themselves  in  the  world-war,  and  more  and  more 
grateful.  But,  aside  from  this,  they  have  made  for  their  country  a 
unique  place  in  the  council  of  the  nations  and  made  it  possible  for 
her,  I  think,  to  bring  about  universal  disarmament,  and  do  a  mighty 
work  in  ushering  in  the  glorious  day  of  world-wide  peace. 

To  hold  these  services  here  this  afternoon,  is  fitting.  Our  youth- 
ful soldier,  to  honor  whom  we  are  met  together,  was  a  Fisk  man. 
Here  he  passed  many  years  as  a  student,  and  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most. In  the  great  service  he  rendered  his  country,  he  brought  honor 
indeed  to  his  alma  mater.  I  doubt  there  having  been  any  other  way 
in  which  he  could  have  added  more  to  her  lustre. 

But,  dear  friends,  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  Our  young  friend 
and  brother  has  not  closed  his  life,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of 
it.  He  lives  and  ever  shall  live  where  death  never  enters;  and  where 
there  are  for  him  for  more  glorious  achievements  than  were  possible 
for  him  here  on  earth. 

So  we  are  to  think  of  him,  not  as  dead,  but  full  of  life,  of 
enthusiasm,  of  earnest  quest,  under  conditions  everyway  favorable 
for  the   achievement  of  noblest   character   and   largest   service. 

Never,  never,  will  Fisk  forget  him  and  his  comrades,  her  sons, 
who,  faltering  not,  went  forth  to  withstand  shot  and  shell  an  poi- 
son-gas, all  the  infernal  horrors  of  modern  warfare,  for  their  coun- 
try and  God,  and  the  preservation  of  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
In  the  present  distressful  and  depressing  aftermath  of  the  conflict, 
there  is  obscured  the  wonderful  victory  in  which  they  shared,  but 
ere  long  it  will  be  seen  in  its  splendor,  and  in  it  the  whole  earth 
shall   rejoice   with  joy   exceeding  great." 

President  McKenzie  read  an  obituary,  and  the  acting  pastor  of 
Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  spoke  very  touchingly  of  the  traits  of  the 
young  man.  Prof.  Work,  Jerome  Wright,  and  Clifford  Kelley  led  the 
music.  The  casket  was  draped  in  a  flag  of  the  United  States  and 
was  guarded  throughout  the  services  by  details  of  overseas  soldier. 
The  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Masons  had  direct  charge  of  the 
funeral. 

A  Message  from  Africa. 

Instead  of  the  usual  missionary  sermon,  Pres.  McKenzie  asked 
Mrs.  Althea  Brown  Edmiston,  '01,  to  make  a  missionary  address  on 
the  night  of  Sunday,  May  29.  Mrs  Edmiston  has  been  a  missionary 
in  Africa  since  1903;  and  came  to  Fisk  a  few  weeks  before  com- 
mencement to  see  the  old  scenes  again.  Her  simple,  unaffected  man- 
ner and  the  thrilling  story  of  her  work  as  she  gave  it  with  absolute- 
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ly  nothing  of  self-laudation  took  all  hearts  at  Fisk  by  storm.  Ob- 
serving this,  Dr.  McKenzie  asked  her  to  come  back  at  commencement 
and  conclude  her  story. 

On  Baccalaureate  Sunday  night,  therefore,  she  sat  on  our  plat- 
form in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  the  same  unassuming  servant  of  the 
Cross.  Isaac  Fisher  presided  and  conducted  devotional  exercises.  In 
special  honor  to  Mrs.  Edmiston,  the  Mozart  Society  was  present  and 
opened  the  services  with  an  anthem.  The  Scripture  lesson  was  from 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  concluded  with  the  eighth  verse: 
"Also  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and 
who  will  go  for  us?  Then  said  I,  Here  am  I;  send  me."  After  the 
prayer  and  the  song  "Faith  of  our  Fathers/'  Mrs.  Edmiston  was  in- 
troduced to  the  audience  as  "Christian  soldier,  and  Missionary  of 
the  Cross  in  Africa  and  the  World." 

Those  who  had  formed  their  opinion  of  Mrs.  Edmiston  from  the 
simple  and  undemonstrative  words  she  had  previously  spoken  at  Fisk 
had  a  new  and  thrilling  surprise  waiting  for  them;  for  after  she  had 
recounted  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  her  work,  with  voice 
that  rang  out  and  manner  deeply  earnest  she  began  to  interpret 
the  needs  of  Africa  to  the  audience.  There  was  neither  timidity  nor 
halting  when  she  pleaded  for  workers  in  that  great,  dark  field — 
Althea  Brown  Edmiston  was  lost,  and  in  her  place  stood  the  great 
Missionary,  pleading  in  the  name  of  the  Master  for  benighted  Africa. 
No  one  present  will  forget  that  plea. 

The  address  concluded,  Prof.  Work  led  the  audience  in  singing, 
"I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  for  my  Lord."  At  this  point  Chaplain 
Laubenstein  made  the  plea  for  a  liberal  offering  to  help  Mrs.  Ed- 
miston publish  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  of  the  Bukuba  language, 
of  which  she  is  the  author.  The  collection  and  pledges  were  reserved 
for  announcement  on  Commencement  night.  The  Chaplain's  bene- 
diction  closed   this   wonderful   night. 

Interesting  Alumni  Meetings. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  Monday, 
May  the  thirtieth,  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester,  reelected  president;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
L.  McKeever,  vice-president;  Miss  Lena  Jackson,  secretary;  Mrs.  E- 
J.  Terry  Holman,  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Burrus,  corresponding 
secretary. 

The  regular  anniversary  of  the  Association  was  celebrated  at 
night  as  follows: 

FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

7:30   P.   M.,  Fisk   Memorial   Chapel 

Alumni   Association  Motto: 

Fidelitas  Almae  Matri  et  inter  nos  Unitas 

Piano  Solo — Waltzer-Preludien Poldini 

Annie  L.   Stewart 
Daughter  of   Dr.  F.  A.   Stewart,   '85   and   Mrs.   F.   A.   Stewart,   N.    '90 

Prayer 

Rev.   William   S.   Ellington,   D.    D.,   ?94 

Nashville 
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Song — Summer        Chaminade 

Lillie  B.   Carter 

Address 

John  Manuel  Gandy,  B.  A.,  '98;    M.  A.,  '01 

President,  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Petersburg,  Virginia 

Piano  Solo — Valse  Mignonne Palmgren 

Kathryn-  B.  Watts,  '21 
The  feature  of  the  Alumni  Anniversary  was  Dr.  Gandy's  address 
— "The  Mission  of  the  College  Graduate" — extracts  from  which  are 
printed  on  page  39.  It  was  so  well  received  that  a  standing  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  the  speaker,  whose  concluding  words  were  the 
signal  for  vigorous   and   continued   applause. 

President  Lester  introduced  Dr.  McKenzie  as  the  "young  man 
who  is  doing  things."  The  latter  was  received  with  great  pleasure- 
He  gave  briefly,  a  financial  report  of  the  University;  and  call- 
ed especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Fisk  Quintet,  i.  e.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jas.  Myers,  and  Messrs.  Carl  Barbour,  Theodore  Moore  and 
Alfred  T.  Clarke  have  taken  out  endowment  policies  to  the  amount 
of  $9,000  in  favor  of  Fisk  University.  He  expressed  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  his  appreciation  of  their  sterling  loyalty  to  the  University. 
At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  Fisk  has  been  admitted  as  an 
associate  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching; 
and  that  there  has  been  allotted  to  Fisk  University  $25,000  to  pro- 
duce an  annual  income  of  $1,250,  to  be  set  aside  as  an  endowment  to 
be  used  by  the  University  in  the  provision  of  old  age  annuities  for 
its  teachers.  These  announcements  were  greeted  by  rounds  of  ap- 
prciative  applause,  the  significance  of  Fisk's  admission  as  associate 
— the  first  Negro  institution  to  be  so  honored — being  appraised  by 
the  audience  as  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made. 

Supplementing  Doctor  Lester's  report  on  the  donations  and  sub- 
scription made  by  members  of  the  Alumni,  Dr.  McKenzie  mentioned 
the  amounts  from  the  same  sources  which  have  come  into  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  year,  and  expressed  his  gratification  for  the  same. 
At  the  close  of  these  exercises  the  Alumni  and  the  faculty  went  to 
Dr.  McKenzie's  home  for  the  President's  annual  reception,  a  most 
enjoyable  affair. 

Last  Senior  Chapel  and  Class  Exercises. 

The  last  Senior  Chapel  occured  on  Tuesday  Morning,  May  31,  at 
9:45,  when  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  seniors,  in  caps 
and  gowns,  marched  to  their  accustomed  places  in  the  Chapel,  to 
strains  of  slow  music.  Dr.  McKenzie's  talk  to  the  seniors  on  this  oc- 
casion was  another  strong  message.  Its  burden  was  personal  worth 
—making  the  individual  greater  than  diplomas  or  degrees.  Citing 
Mme.  Curie,  he  spoke  of  her  as  an  example  of  one  whose  attainments 
honored  any  institution  of  learning  who  gave  her  an  academic  degree. 

Passing  from  the  Chapel  the  audience  went  at  10:30  a.m.,  direct 
to   the   Class   Exercises   of  the   Senior   Class.     The  program  follows: 

SENIOR   CLASS   DAY  EXERCISES 

Jubilee  Campus 

Junior-Senior  Procession 

Burning  of   Books Helen   Anita   Taylor 

Class  History Rose  Douglass  Lewis 
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Class   Statistics . . Ethel   Louise   Mebane 

Class  Song Mary  Cassandra  Scott 

Class  Prophecy Thelma  Elnora  Mitchell 

Class  Poem Aubrey   Hinton   Smith 

Class  Will Charles  William  White 

Tree  Oration Louise  Evelyn  Scruggs 

Officers   of  the  Class 

Charles   William   White President 

Algerita  Wilellia  Jackson 

Vice  Presidents 

Helen  Anita  Taylor 

Emmy  Pynch  Drake Secretary 

Wilmer  Tyson   Shamborguer Treasurer 

Class  Motto: 

Lifting  Others  As  We  Climb 

Class  Colors: 

Royal  Purple  and  Gold 

Class  Flower: 

Fleur-de-lis 

Fisk  History  in  Pageant. 

This  Fisk  Pageant  occured  at  3:30  p.m.,  of  the  day  described 
above.  It  was  the  testimony  of  all  who  saw  both  productions  that 
the  venture  this  year  was  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year's 
effort.  Professor  Scribner  has  again  kindly  consented  to  write  a 
brief  description  of  this  presentation,  and  it  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in   the  News. 

Student-Alumni  Chapel. 

This  is  the  last  Chapel  exercises  of  the  year,  and  is  the  morning 
on  which  visiting  graduates  of  the  University  recount  their  exper- 
iences for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

Beoausle  of  delay  in  maturing  their  plans,  Dr.  McKenzie  consent- 
ed for  the:  Debating  Society  to  present  gold  medals  to  two  win- 
ning teams  in  this  year's  intercollegiate  debates.  Clifford  V.  Kelley, 
calling  attention  to  the  significance  of  winning  unanimously  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  question  in  debate,  announced  that  medals  had 
been  awarded  to  Wilmer  T.  Shamborguer,  Varsity  debater  twice,  on 
winning  team  twice;  James  u.  Whitaker,  Varsity  debater  twice,  on 
winning  team  once;  and  to  W.  S.  Ellington,  Jr.,  and  Carol  W.  Hayes, 
debaters  on  winning  teams  once  each. 

Miss  Felicia  Anderson,  16,  of  the  first  class  to  be  graduated  after 
Dr.  McKenzie's  inauguration,  was  enthusiastic  as  she  spoke  of  the 
president's  vision  for  Fisk;  and  she  proved  that  his  ideals  have  se- 
riously impressed  her  by  the  great  ease  with  which  she  quoted  from 
his  inaugural  address.  "Let  us  dare  to  be  a  University,"  seemed  to 
her  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  challenge  which  he  still  lays  down  to  all 
who  love  Fisk.  Rev.  J.  C.  Olden  '11  spoke  of  the  disillusions  which 
had  been  his  since  he  left  school.  He  made  a  plea  for  more  young 
men  to  enter  the  Ministry. 

Following  him,  Dr.  J.  T.  Phillips.  '97,  recounted  his  experiences 
in  being  examined  by  state  boards  of  medicine.  He  recited  an 
original  poem,  one  which   Dr.  McKenzie  announced  that  he  kept  in 
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his  library,  and  left  a  very  encouraging  word  to  the  graduating  class, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  race  question  and  the  possibility 
of  finding  through  co-operation  a  basis  of  race  adjustment.  Whether 
it  was  his  message  or  his  personality,  the  audience  was  especially 
cordial  to  him  when  he  took  his  seat.  Dr.  Phillips'  poem  will  be 
found  in  the  Alumni  Column. 

"Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice,  an  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart,"  sang  Kipling.  One  could  not  but  feel  how  true  this  sentiment 
is  as  hie  listened  to  Mr.  Osa  A.  Lawrence,  '01.  Quiet,  deeply  reverent, 
deeply  moved  by  an  humble  spirit  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  gave  the 
impression  of  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  communing  often  with  God 
and  of  trusting  implicitly  in  him.  His  reverent  mention  of 
£he  old  teachers  in  Fisk  who  had  shaped  his  life  laid  a  solemn 
hush  on  the  audience  and  touched  everybody;  and  when  he  turned 
to  the  faculty,  looking  for  some  of  the  old  faces,  everyone  could  see 
how  deeply  moved  he  was.  It  was  under  this  spell  that  he  asked 
the  graduating  Glass  to  dedicate  itself  to  God;  it  was  under  this  spell 
that  he  paraphrased  the  poem  "Foirty  Years  Ago"  and  read  one  of  his 
own  composition — "Twenty  Years  Ago."  There  is  no  need  to  pass 
on  the  literary  merit  of  the  poem —  its  sentiment  gripped  the  audience 
as  with  a  vise  and  when  the  man  sat  down  the  audience  almost  lost 
itself  in  deafening  applause.  In  verity,  "Still  stands  thine  ancient 
sacrifice,  an  humble  and  a  contrite  heart."  Mr.  Lawrence's  poem  is 
found  in  full  under  the  Alumni  Column  of  the  News. 

It  was  fitting  that  Mrs.  Althea  Brown  Edmiston,  '01,  brave  enough 
to  take  her  life  in  her  hands  and  cross  the  seas  to  labor  in 
Africa,  should  stand  and  with  back  turned  to  the  audience,  pay  one 
of  the  most  unequivocal  tributes  of  praise  and  appreciation  to  Pres- 
ident McKenzie  for  the  work  he  is  doing  at  Fisk  that  any  graduate 
has  paid  here.  "I  want  to  tell  you,"  said  she  "that  the  Mantle  of 
Cravath  fell  worthily  upon  you."  She  thanked  him  for  the  material 
improvements  he  has  made  at  Fisk;  for  improved  sanitation;  for  im- 
proved heating  and  lighting:  for  the  high  standards  of  conduct,  and 
scholarship,  and  dress  and  manners  which  he  has  set;  and  when  she 
had  concluded  a  summary  of  gains  made  under  his  administration, 
evidencing  how  closely  and  appreciatively  she  is  following  the  work 
at  Fisk,  although  she  lives  in  a  foreign  land,  she  said,  with  voice 
tense  with  emotion,  "Dr.  McKenzie,  we  love  you  for  what  you  have 
done  and  are  doing  here,  and  are  going  to  stand  by  you  in  your 
difficult  task."  It  was  a  tribute  which  the  University  coveted  for 
the  President  and  applauded  to  the  echo.  Dr.  McKenzie  responded 
in  simple  words,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  may  wear  worthily  the 
mantle  of  the  great  Cravath. 

Miss  Ruth  Rowan,  Music  '19,  said  she  tried  to  let  her  piano  talk 
for  her,  but  was  trying,  nevertheless  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  Fisk. 
Here  Rev.  J.  C.  Olden  with  voice  of  marvellous  sweetness  led  the 
audience  in  singing  the  Jubilee  'Song,  "I  know  the  Lord's  Laid  His 
Hands  on  Me."  Rev.  Olden  can  sing.  To  principal  B.  F.  Cox's  loy- 
alty to  Fisk  one  must  add  his  long  experiences  as  a  school  head  to 
understand  his  straight-forward  notions  of  school  administration.  Prin- 
cipal Cox  is  of  the  Class  of  1897,  and  presides  over  Avery 
Institute,  Charleston  South  Carolina.  He  spoke  of  his  twen- 
ty-four years  of  "rooting"  for  Fisk  and  of  the  high  place  which  the 
school  holds  in  his  heart.  He  defined  the  Fisk  spirit  as  one  which 
makes  an  individual  say,  "I  feel  like  helping  where  I  ought  to  help." 
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He  advised  everyone  to  co-operate  and  help  instead  of  complaining. 
All  through  his  talk  ran  the  note  of  thorough  understanding  of 
the  [problems  of  a  school  head  and  a  desire  to  help  ease  burdens; 
and  he  closed  his  talk  with  the  promise,  "I  pledge  myself  and 
my  family  to  support  Fisk  and  Dr.  McKenzie  in  the  great  work  that 
he  is  doing  here." 

Mr.  J.  W.  House,  '97,  is  always  refreshing  when  he  comes  back 
to  Fisk,  because  if  his ,  sunny  temperament  and  genuine  love  for  the 
University.  He  urged  the  students  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  but  to  take 
time  and  prepare  themselves  thoroughly.  He  too,  stressed  harmony 
and  co-operation.  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker,  St.,  father  of  one  of  the  grad- 
uates said  he  reads  everything  about  Fisk  that  he  can  find.  He  laid 
especial  stress  on  the  need  of  inter-racial  co-operation,  premising  that 
all  of  the  colored  people  can  not  leave  the  South  and  that  some  must 
be  able  to  find  a  way  toward  honorable  nter-racial  peace.  Mr.  G-.  H. 
Warren,  also  a  parent  of  one  of  the  graduates  said  he  wanted  no 
better  school  for  his  children  than  Fisk;  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  mother  of 
Miss  Rose  Lewis,  of  the  graduating  class  openly  expressed  her  thanks 
to  the  University  for  what  it  has  done   for  her  daughter. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Wednesday,  June  the  First,  at  Eight  O'clock,  P.  M, 


Snapshot"  of  the  Fisk  Band  in  Their  new  Uniforms 


The  various  meetings  described  in  preceding  pages,  'interesting 
as  they  were,  are  but  annual  preludes  to  one  day  of  the  General  An- 
niversary season — Commencement.  Toward  ,this  all  else  moved,  This 
year,  Commencement  seemed  personal  to  a  great  many  because  so 
many  of  the  graduating  class  had  come  all  the  way  from  the  bottom 
of  the  University's  academic  courses,  and  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  be  familiar  to  the  entire  University.  The  c'ass  was  the  largest  in 
Fisk's  history,  40  in  number,  and  was  known  for  its  ambitious  pro- 
jects and  ideas.  There  were  four  students  receiving  certficates  in 
home  economics,  and  one,  a  diploma  in  Music.  Long  before  eight 
o'clock  all  seats  had  been  taken  and  the  Commencement  crowd,  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years,  had  overtaxed  the  seating  capacity  of 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  many  standing  in  utter  discomfort  during  the 
whole  evening.     The  program  follows: 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Class  Motto 

Lifting  Others  As  We  Climb 

Organ  Solo — March   (Militaire) Shelley 

Miss   Maude   Smith 
Prayer 

Background  and  Perspective Grace   Beatrice    Broyles 

Principles  of  Peace Charles    Wesley    Ransom 

Chaos  or  Christianity Wilmer  Tyson  Shamborguer 

Song — Creation  Hymn Beethoven 

Ludie  D  Collins 

Vitalized  Education Otelia  Roberta  Shields 

"Consent  Thou  Not" James  Cling  Whitaker 

Disarmament,  A  Key  To  Peace Charles  William  White 

Chorus — Festival     Te      Deum Buck 

Mozart  Society 

Commencement  Address 

Joseph  Wilson  Cochran,  jr.,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Pastor  Woodward  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Jubilee   Song 

Presentation  of  Class  to  the  President  by 

the   Dean  of  the  University 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

and 

Presentation  of  J.  G.  Merrill  Commencement  Prizes 

President   F.    A.   McKenzie 

Presentation   of  Home  Economics   Prize 

Hallelujah  Chorus  (Messiah) Handel 

Mozart  Society 
Benediction 

Seated  upon  the  platform,  and  adding  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
whole  were  Chaplain  Laubenstein,  Dean  Ortman  and  the  presiding 
officer,  President  McKenzie,  each  wearing  the  academic  costume  suit- 
ed to  his  rank.  Very  soon  there  appeared  at  the  doors  through  which 
the  members  of  the  Mozart  Society  pass  to  their  seats,  two  lines  of 
seniors — the  graduating  class —  in  caps  and  gowns;  and  when  Miss 
Maude  Smith,  candidate  for  a  music  diploma,  began  playing  Shelley's 
March  Militaire,  the  great  audience,  led  by  the  President. rose  to  meet 
them  and  remained  standing  until  they  had  passed  to  their  seats. 
Here  the  prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  Laubenstein  and  the  pro- 
gram of  the  evening  had  actually  begun. 

Graduates  Speak. 

Soft-spoken,  modest,  but  thoroughly  at  home,  Miss  Grace  Broyles 
discussed  her  theme,  "Background  and  Perspective,"  and  pointed  to 
history  as  a  valuable  key  to  the  past — a  past  from  which  solvents 
of  the  problems  of  the  present  and  future  can  be  found.  She  spoke 
at  a  great  disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  bustle  caused  by  the  effort 
of  so  many  persons  to  find  seats,  but  her  message  was  well  delivered. 
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Charles  Wesley  Ransom  went  back  to  the  prophets  of  old  as  the 
basis  of  his  "Principles  of  Peace"  and  he  treated  it  as  if  he  were  a 
"theolog."  Gracious,  dignified  and  perfectly  at  ease  as  he  called  the 
tjod's-mem'  off  old  to  help  him  lay  down  the  ethical  bases  of  local, 
national  and  international  peace,  Mr.  Ransom  made  a  splendid  im- 
pression for  himself.  More  than  his:  his  address  was  the  in- 
troduction to  a  series  of  graduating  addresses  which  went  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  for  their  keynotes.  He  was  followed  by  Wilmer 
T.  Shamborguer,  whose  "Chaos  or  Christianity"  was  one  of  the  sen- 
sations of  the. evening.  Naturally  a  speaker  of  great  power,  his  dis- 
cussion took  on  marked  dignity  as  he  laid  down  the  major  propo- 
sition that  Civilization  stands  at  the  forks  of  the  road  today  and 
"nothing  save  the  blood-stained  Cross  of  Jesus"  can  save  the  world 
from  chaos  and  ruin.  He  swept  his  audience  before  him  as  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Judge  of  the  World  to  lay  certain  truths  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  "Lest  We  forget." 

Here  the  tension  was  broken  by  Ludie  Collins,  rich  round  bari- 
tone voice,  as  he  sang  Beethoven's  "Creation  Hymn,"  after  which 
the  only  professional  subject  on  the  program — "Vitalized  Education"' 
—was  discussed  by  Miss  Otelia  R.  Shields.  Among  the  concrete  items 
which  she  included  under  her  program  were  Americanization 
of  aliens  and  newly-adopted  immigrants,  universal  education,  phys- 
ical education  better  general  preparation  for  living,  and  a  better  adap- 
tation of  moral  and  religions  education  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Miss  Shields'  oration  was  rich  with  statistical  material,  and  was  very 
helpful. 

Once  more  the  Bible  was  laid  under  tribute  for  a  student  ad- 
dress. This  time  by  James  C.  Whitaker,  who  from  the  conditional 
Bible  clause,  "My  son  if  sinners  entice  thee,"  selected  for  his  sub- 
ject the  imperative  mandate,  "Consent  thou  Not."  The  whole  ad- 
dress went  to  the  Scriptures  for  its  sanctions,  and  was  an  unusually 
fine  bit  of  moralizing.  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  also  a  pleasing  and  powerful 
speaker  and  he  received  an  ovation  when  he  concluded  his  speech. 
The  last  speaker,  Charles  William  White,  astonished  all  of  his  friends 
by  the  power  and  keen  analysis  which  he  brought  to  the  discussion 
of  his  theme — "Disarmament  a  Key  to  Peace."  Heart  and  soul  wrap- 
ped up  in  his  advocacy  of  reduction  of  armaments,  the  subject  made 
him  eloquent,  and  the  audience  could  see  that  he  had  studied  the 
theme  with  great  care.  Like  three  of  the  other  speakers,  he  turned 
back  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  give  authority  to  his  plea  for  universal 
peace,  and  he  was  warmly  applauded  as  he  sat  down.  Following  him 
the  Mozart  Society  sang  Buck's  "Festival  Te  Deum"  Chorus  with 
splendid  effect. 

The  Commencement  Address. 

The  Commencement  address  was  pitched  on  a  high  plane.  Dr. 
Cochran  discussed  "America  First"  with  a  keenness  of  conception  of 
the  needs  of  our  times  which  ranks  him  with  the  constructive  states- 
men of  the  day.  Elsewhere  we  print  a  digest  and  summary  of  the 
matters  in  which  he  argued  that  America  must  be  first.  One  feature 
of  his  address  which  was  noticed  in  a  marked  degree  was  his  con- 
stant references  to  and  quotations  from  the  student  speakers.  He 
began  his  address  by  stating  that  he  would  be  proud  to  know  that  the 
speakers  at  his  own  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Michigan,  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  such  credit;  and  that  the  addresses  at  Fisk 
would  do  credit  to  the  Commencement  exercises  of  any  American  Uni- 
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versity.  Although  he  spoke  from  manuscript,  he  turned  frequently 
from  its  pages  to  commend  and  endorse  some  sentiment  of  moral 
granduer  that  had  been  expressed  by  one  of  the  students.  But  it 
was  not  alone  to  him  that  the  moral  dignity  of  the  graduating  ad- 
dresses appealed.  It  was  remarked  again  and  again  in  the  audience 
that  the  number  of  speakers  who  had  turned  to  the  Scriptures  for 
their  inspiration  was  unusually  large;  and  there  were  some  who 
hoped  that  it  might  be  a  sign  that  in  increasing  numbers  Fisk  men 
and  women  will  help  to  lead  America  back  to  the  "Faith  of  our  Fath- 
ers." Following  the  address  which  was  vigorously  applauded  Prof. 
Work  led  in  singing,  "I  know  the  Lord's  laid  His  hands  on  Me," 
and    then    began   the — 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Dean  Elmer  J.  Ortman,'  for  the  first  time,  had  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  classes  to  the  President.  He  presented  first  the  four 
students  who  were  to  receive  certificates  in  home  economics;  then 
the  student  for  a  music  diploma;  and  finally,  the  class  upon  which 
were  to  be  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Pronouncing 
the  time-honored  formulae,  President  McKenzie  gave  to  each  can- 
didate the  reward  of  many  days  of  striving. 
Awarding  of  Prizes. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  Prize  of  $8  had  to  be  divided  this  year  between 
two  contestants.  Constance  Fisher's  paper  on  "Cigarettes  and  Scien- 
tific Facts"  having  led  all  the  competitors  on  that  subject;  and  Ed- 
monia  White's  paper  on  "The  Menace  of  Beer  and  Wine,"  having  been 
voted  the  best  on  that  topic,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  prize  be- 
tween them,  each  receiving  $4. 

In  presenting  the  J.  G.  Merrill  Commencement  Prizes,  Pres.  Mc- 
Kenzie called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  their  award  one  year 
ago,  Dr.  Merrill  had  been  called  home,  and  the  prizes  this  year  were 
significant  because  of  that  fact.  The  judges  voted  that  the  best  two 
student  addresses  of  the  evening  had  been  delivered  by  James  Cling 
Whitaker  and  Wilmer  T.  Shamborguer.  The  first  prize  of  $15  was 
therefore  awarded  to  the  former  and  the  second  prize  of  $10,  to  the 
latter.  It  should  be  remarked  that  both  of  these  young  men  had  been 
members  of  the  University's  two  successful  debating  teams  this 
year  and  have  already  been  referred  to  as  having  received  gold  med- 
als for  excellence  in  intercollege  debating  contests.  The  prize  in 
Home  Economics,  given  <by  Miss  Johnette  E.  Goenz,  H.  Ec.  '10,  was 
awarded  to  Mary  B.  Jackson  who  received  a  certificate  in  Home 
Economics.  , 

Special  Testimonial   for   Mrs.   Edmiston. 

At  this  point  President  McKenzie  called  Mrs.  Althea  Brown  Ed- 
miston to  the  platform,  and  announced  that  the  special  collection 
that  had  been  taken  to  aid  her  in  publishing  the  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar of  which  she  is  the  author  had  amounted  to  $200  in  cash  and 
over  $100  in  pledges;  and  he  handed  these  amounts  and  pledges  to 
her.  Continuing,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  Fisk  Uni- 
versity can  not  confer  honorary  degrees,  the  corporation  desired  to 
show  some  special  mark  of  appreciation  of  her  fine  character  and 
valuable  work  as  a  missionary  in  Africa.  It  had  been  decided,  there- 
fore, to  present  to  her  on  parchment  a  formal  testimonial  of  recog- 
nition of  her  scholastic  work.     The  testimonial  reads  as  follows: 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY 

JUNE  1,1921 

FISK  UNIVERSITY 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


A  TESTIMONIAL  OF  APPRECIATION 

of 
MRS.  ALTHEA  BROWN  EDMISTON 

Grand-daughter  of  the  Old  Africa 
Builder  of  the  New  Africa 


The  Great  Commission — 

Yakanyanya  ibuina,  buhixa  ba  ba  malonca  makima  beki,  bubabatixa  a  dina 
di  Tata  i  a  di  di  Muana  i  a  di  di  Nyuma  Anxeka ;  bubalaka  mbok'akela  makama 
makima  mibuloxidi  mimi;   nded'i  buina  xu  ikima  i  a  moma  mu  hueta  akuiya. 

—Matt.  28:19,  20,  in  Buhuba. 
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For 

Althea  Brown  Edmiston 

born  in  1 874  at  Russellville,  Alabama,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Fisk  University,  1901.  Graduate  of  The 
Methodist  Training  School  for  City,  Home,  and 
Foreign  Missions,  Chicago,  1902;  Missionary  in 
Africa  1903  to  date;  creator  of  the  written 
language  of  the  Bukuba  people;  author  of  the  first 
and  only  Bukuba  Dictionary  and  Bukuba 
Grammar. 

Fisk  University 

grateful  for  the  achievement  of  her  loyal  and 
faithful  daughter  hereby  places  on  record 

Appreciation 

of  her  high  attainment  in  scholarship  as  represented 
in  the  Bukuba  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  and 
proclaims  her 

Pioneer  of  Civilization 

and  worthy  successor  in  the  splendid  lineage  of 
men  like  Eliot,  Carey,  Morrison  and  Judson,  who 
also  put  in  written  form  the  languages  of  various 
people. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  University  is  affixed 

F.  A.  McKENZIE, 
President 

E.  J.  ORTMAN, 
Dean 
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Mrs.  Edmiston  in  a  few  words  tried  to  express  her  gratitude  for 
the  "great  kindness  and  confidence"  of  the  University  and  the  great 
honor  done  to  her.  She  said  that  she  was  going  to  begin  anew  and 
prove  that  the   confidence  in  her  was  not  misplaced. 

After  all  old  members  of  Mozart  Society  had  been  invited  to 
sing  the  last  number  with  them,  that  Society  rendered  the  thrilling 
"Hallelujah  Chorus,"  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Chaplain 
Laubenstein,  and  another  commencement  had   ccme  to  an  end. 

THE  GRADUATES 

The  list  of  students  receiving  degress,  diplomas,  and  certificates, 
was  as  follows: 

CANDIDATES   FOR   DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Major  In  Chemistry 
Bianchi,  Benjamin  Abbott 
Grant,  Viola  Turpin 
Jackson,  Algerita  Wilellia 
Kelley,  Clifford  Vivian 
Lewis,  Rose  Douglass 
Ransom,   Charles  Wesley, 

Magna  Cum  Laude. 
Smith,  Aubrey  Hinton 
Stewart,  Ferdinand  A.,  Jr., 
Walden,  Isabelle  Beatrice 
Whitaker,  James  Cling,     Cum 

Laude. 

Major  In  Classics 
Braden,  Zedrick  Thomas 
Mebane,  Ethel  Louise 
Warren,  John  Thomas 

Major  In  Education 
Drake,   Emmy  Fynch 
Holman,   Susie   Naomi 
Howse,  Alma  Zenobia 
Hundley,  Aurelia  Kempt 
Shields,  Otelia  Roberta 

Magina  Cum   Laude. 

Major  in  English 

Bloodworth,  Eunice  Ophelia 

Major  In  History 

Zeigler,  John  Henry 

Major  In  Home  Economics 

Harris,  Ora  Juanita 

Jackson,  Florence  Beatrice 

Scruggs,  Louise  Evelyn 
Major  In  Latin 
Boyd,  Alice  Erma 
Major  in  Mathematics 
Ryalls,  Ella  Johnnie 
Shamberguer,  Wilmer  Tyson, 
Cum  Laude. 

Major   In   Music 
Scott,   Mary   Cassandra 
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Major  In  Physical  Sciences 
Barden,  Daniel 

Major  In  Political   Science 
Broyles,  Grace  Beatrice,  Cum  Laude 
Major  In  Social  Science 
Bush,  James  Estelle 
Goldstein,  Percy  Arthur 
Harris,  Solomon  Parker 
Harwell,  Hazel  Juanita 
Mitchell,  Thelma  Elnora, 

Cum  Laude. 
Taylor,    Helen   Anita 
Terrell,  Cleveland  Augustus 
Warren,  Thomas  Henry 
Watts,  Kathryn  Buckner 
White,  Charles  William, 
Magna  Cum  Laude. 

Williams,  James  Cornelius 

CANDIDATE   FOR   DIPLOMA 
Music 
Maude  Henrietta  Smith 
CANDIDATES   FOR    CERTIFICATES 
Home   Economics 
Mary   Bradford    Jackson 
Mayme  Elinore  Osby 
Mabel  Anette  McGavock     ' 
Motta    Louise    Sims 


Peace  Plan  of  News  Editor  Adjudged   one  of   "Three  Best"   on   the 
Japanese  Question 

The  following  comment  from  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of 
July  3,  may  interest  our  readers: 

"The  university  editor  at  Fisk  university,  Isaac  Fisher,  has  been 
awarded  the  third  prize  of  $75  by  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  of  New 
York  City,  for  writing  one  of  "the  three  best  letters  from  our  readers," 
proposing  a  practical  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  Japanese  question, 
in  which  papers  the  writers  were  expected  to  answer  the  question, 
"Can  we  keep  peace  with  Japan?"  The  announcement  of  the  award 
is  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  August,  just  on  the 
news   stands. 

There  were  but  three  prizes,  a  first  prize  of  $300,  won  by  Gregory 
Mason,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Outlook  magazine;  a  second  one  of 
$125,  awarded  to  John  Collier  of  Taos,  N.  M.;  and  the  third  one  of 
$75,  given  to  Fisk's  editor." 
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SUMMARY    OF    "AMERICA    FIRST"— COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESS 

Delivered  Wednesday  June  1,  by  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
at  Fisk  University 
Summarizing  his  address,  Dr.  Cochran  said  to  the  Class: 
"Therefore  I   challenge  you  to  consecrate  yourselves   to  America 
First  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  In  Educational  Efficiency. 

There  are  not  too  many  full  dinner-pails,  but  too  many  empty 
heads.  We  have  been  majoring  in  dinner-pails,  and  made  the  culture 
of  the  mind  an  elective.  America  can  raise  the  finest  horses  and  cat- 
tle and  hogs  in  the  world.  But  why  specialize  on  animals.  Why 
not  give  human  beings  a  chance?  What  is  needed  here  in  the 
South-land  is  that  every  boy  and  girl,  whether  black  or  white,  shall 
have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  as  long  as  the  school  is  necessary  to 
build  up  the  child's  character  and  make  him  a  useful  and  honorable 
citizen.  You  know  that  is  not  the  case  today.  America  is  not  first 
in  illiteracy  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  she  is  not  by  any 
means  last;  and  it  is  to  her  shame  and  disgrace  that  she  enriches 
her  pugilists,  her  base  ball  players  and  her  movie  actresses  while 
she  condemns  her  teachers  to  lives  narrowed  down  to  the  barest  ne- 
cessities  of   existence. 

America  should  be  first  in  her  school  system.  That  will  mean 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  buildings,  teachers  and  equip- 
ment, but  is  not  a  man  better  than  a  sheep?  Wre  can  never  hope  to 
have  stabilized  and  ordered  government,  happy  and  contented  homes, 
public  spirited  citizens,  until  we  make  oducaton  as  free  and  access- 
ible as  the  air  and  sunshine.  Higher  educaton  should  not  be  for 
the  portion  of  but  2  per  cent  of  our  population.  High  schools  should 
not  be  for  the  comparatively  few.  The  so  called  black  belt  should 
be  obliterated  from,  our  country's  map  so  far  as  educational  standards 
go.  And  you  graduates  should  lay  your  lives  upon  the  altar  in  con- 
secration to  this  cause  in  behalf  of  your  own  people. 

But  America  First  should  also  be  defined  to  mean — 

2.  Supremacy  of  Democratic  Principles. 

The  great  principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  of  government 
for,  by  and  of  the  people,  lies  at  the  foot  of  our  government.  Our 
nation  is  the  world's  great  example  of  a  democratic  order.  Nations 
have  fought  and  bled  and  actually  died  for  democracy.  Feudalism 
was  wrecked,  class  distinctions  abandoned,  regimes  of  privilege  de- 
stroyed, in  order  to  establish  a  system  wherein  no  rank,  no  class,  no 
creed,  no  family,  could  have  privileges  conferred  upon  them  that  were 
denied  to  others.  I  think  some  of  you  realize  how  far  America  has 
failed  to  live  up  to  her  democratic  ideals.  You  could  tell  me  per- 
haps some  terrible  assaults  made  upon  men  and  communities  by  those 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  above  the  law.  You  have  seen  courts 
debauched  and  justice  thwarted  because  the  lauded  principles  of 
American  democracy  were  flouted  and  scorned. 

During  the  war  we  chose  to  forego  our  blood-bought  liberties. 
God  knows  how  little  liberty  of  action  or  judgment  or  speech  men  en- 
joyed. Those  who  from  conscientious  motives  did  not  fight  were 
cast  out  of  society  and  hurled  into  prison.  We  were  perfectly  ruthless 
in  our  attitude  toward  those  who  did  not  go  along  with  us  but  who 
held  to  their  convictions.  We  denied  them  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment.    It  seemed  as  though  we  were   compelled  to  violate  our  own 
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constitutional  guarantees  But  now  that  tlie  war  is  over  this  vicious 
but  apparently  necesary  concomitant  of  the  times  has  stayed  with  us, 
and  we  find  privilege  erecting  its  hyrda-head  in  many  places.  I  need 
not  call  attention  to  special  instances.  All  I  need  to  do  is  to  remind 
you  of  the  menace  of  new  forms  of  privilege  which  are  being  cul- 
tivated alike  in  the  camps  of  both  labor  and  capital.  If  democracy 
is  not  to  perish  from  the  earth,  we  must  make  America  first  in  hon- 
est popular  rule. 

"We  have  heard  the  alarm  sounded  against  red  radicalism,  and  we 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  those  red  seeds  taking  root  in  Amer- 
ican soil.  The  danger  from  this  awful  scourge  is  well  nigh  past, 
but  those  who  are  preaching  class  privilege  and  the  return  to  the  old 
order  of  capitalistic  rule  are  as  dangerous  members  of  society  as 
those  who  would  sweep  our  American  institutions  from  under  our 
feet.  "Back  to  the  Republic"  is  a  book  gratuitously  distributed  by 
the  rich  of  the  old  regime.  It  is  part  of  the  propaganda  to  insist 
that  democracy  is  unsafe,  you  cannot  (trust)  the  rule  of  the  people.  Abol- 
ish the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall;  back  to  safe  forms  of  gov- 
ernment," is  the  cry  of  these  former  managers  of  the  people's  rights. 
But  they  are  as  ostriches  whose  heads  are  buried  in  the  sand.  The 
last  few  years  have  served  to  uncover  the  bottom  stratum  of  society. 
The  fundamentals  lie  naked  before  our  eyes.  The  socialistic  activ- 
ities that  were  suppressed  with  ruthless  hand  during  the  years  of 
conflict  are  breaking  out  again,  and  there  Avill  doubtless  be  future 
periods  of  revolt  and  suppression,  but  America  must  learn  that  crush- 
ing Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W-ism  and  other  expressions  of  popular 
revolt  will  not  avail  to  crush  .he  elemental  i  p-thrustings  that  these 
crude,  wild  expressions  profess  to  stand  for.  Bolshevism  is  the  scum 
on  the  top  of  the  '  wave.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  the  robber  band  attend- 
ing the  marching  army   of  the  people. 

These  evil  and  violent  manifestations  of  the  industrial  discon- 
tent will  pass,  but  we  must  not  think  we  can  stifle  the  hopes  and 
demands  of  the  laboring  element  by  force.  You  may  stop  a  strike, 
but  you  do  not  solve  the  problem  lying  behind  the  strike.  You  only 
make  it  more  acute.  Much  as  we  believe  that  such  men  as  govern 
Russia  today  are  false  prophets  and  bad  actors,  we  dare  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  denouncing  them.  We  must  discover  the  real 
causes  lying  behind  these  manifestations.  Lenine  and  Trotsky  are 
merely  the  half-insane  personalities  flung  up  out  of  the  industrial 
caldron. 

I  cannot  get  away  from  the  conviction  that  the  war  with  all 
its  attack  upon  democracy  has  brought  a  new  faith  in  humanity, 
a  new  sense  of  freedom  and  the  range  of  the  human  will.  There  are 
men  in  America  conscious  of  a  willingness  to  sacrifice,  and  who 
look  at  the  world  with  eyes  from  which  scales  have  fallen.  There  are 
men  today,  more  men,  I  believe,  than  ever  before  who  have  conse- 
crated themselves  to  working  out  the  democracy  of  human  brother- 
hood. We  can  never  get  a  new  economic  order  by  leaving  out  love. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  still  holds  good.  Put  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
at'  the  center  and  heart  lof  industrial  controversies  and  you  have  a 
leaven  that  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  You  dare  not  commercialize, 
you   must  spiritualize,   the  new  industrial   order. 

But  once  more,  if  we  have  a  right  to  the  cry  "America  First," 
we  must  see  to  it  that  America  leads  the  world — 
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3.     In    Loyalty   to   the   Old   Fashioned    Virtues. 

The  alarming  sag  in  morals  noted  the  world  around  is  one  of 
the  hideous  aftermaths  of  the  war  and  has  been  rightly  called  "the 
world  disease."  It  is  not  alone  that  people  are  flighty,  restless 
and  undependable.  Reason  and  righteousness  are  scorned.  There  is 
an  unhealthy  devotion  to  exciting  amusements,  a  love  of  vain  dis- 
play, a  mad  scramble  for  unrighteous  profits,  a  boldness  in  the  crim- 
inal world,  a  careless  disregard  of  suffering,  an  effort  to  justify  idle- 
ness, a  slacker  system  in  industry,  a  tendency  to  over-reach  and  un- 
der-cut in  business.  And  we,  God's  chosen  people,  as  we  say,  who 
have  felt  the  war  least  of  all  the  countries  involved  have  apparently 
let  ourselv.3  go  with  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  as 
peoples  of  Europe. 

Sisley  Huddleston,  an  English  wiiter,  describing  the  situation 
on  the  continent — the  military  philosophy  of  unconcern  for  human 
life,  the  disregard  of  property  and  the  sanctity  of  women,  says:  "Peo- 
ple have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  their  habits  shattered  and  be- 
liefs destroyed;    their  very  souls  melted  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  war." 

Is  not  that  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  conditions  in  America?  Con- 
sider what  we  did  following  the  war?  We  speeded  up  our  industries 
to  full  capacity,  the  high  cost  of  living  went  sky-rocketing,  wages 
reached  fabulous  and  utterly  artificial  heights,  and  the  country  en- 
tered a  wild  orgy  of  extravagance.  Then  suddenly  came  the  inev- 
itable reaction.  Financiers  began  the  process  of  deflation  with  con- 
sequent stagnation  of  business,  followed  by  unemployment  and  great 
suffering  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  caught  unprepared  for 
hard  times.  And  here  we  are,  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world, 
moaning  and  whining  and  wondering  why  it  is  we  cannot  get  back 
to  the  good  old  times.     Certainly  we  are  fools  and  slow  of  heart! 

Do  you  remember  when  manufacturers  a  year  ago  were  insist- 
ing upon  quantity  production?  Just  in  proportion  to  their  success, 
labor  became  demoralized,  quality  deteriorated,  and  no  matter  how 
Tiigh  the  wages,  after  awhile  both  quantity  and  quality  fell  off.  What 
was  the  trouble?  Ah,  it  was  not  anything  economic;  not  something 
that  could  be  analyzed  in  the  laboratory.  The  trouble  was  with 
men's  hearts.  Labor  had  an  antagonism  to  good  honest  work.  Labor 
was  sullen  and  indifferent.  Workers  did  not  think  of  a  community 
of  interest.  They  knew  that  the  manufacturer  was  less  scrupulous 
in  his  methods,  less  insistent  upon  earful,  painstaking  workmanship, 
and  labor  took  advantage  of  this  lowering  of  industrial  morale.  It 
was  a  spiritual,  not  a  mechanical  trouble.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  men  did,  but  what  men  were  and  are.  The  inner  life  has 
been  wrong,  and  only  as  men  are  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  honor, 
justice,  fairness,  sympathy,  brotherhood,  can  we  hope  for  better  times. 
Haggai  beheld  the  same  conditions  in  his  time:  "Ye  have  sown  much 
and  bring  in  little.  Ye  eat  but  ye  have  not  enough.  And  he  that 
earneth  wages  putteth  it  into  a  bag  with  holes." 

We  say  we  are  in  a  new  era.  Just  what  does  that  mean?  Speak- 
ing industrially  it  means  that  the  individualistic  era  has  been  def- 
initely closed  behind  the  brazen  doors  of  1914,  and  the  co-operative 
era  has  come.  Industrial  co-operation  has  captured  the  labor  areas 
of  Europe,  and  with  their  vastly  higher  productive  efficiency  as  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  co-operative  system,  Europe  is  bound 
to  forge  ahead.     Unless  America  with  her  individualistic  industrial 
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organization,  wherein  everyone  is  fighting  everyone  else,  shall  like- 
wise immure  her  old  system  of  competition  behind  those  brazen 
doors,  America's  case  is  hopeless.  It  is  ridiculous  for  her  to  cry 
"America  First"  until  she  scraps  her  competitive  organization.  It  is 
a  task  infinitely  more  difficult  than  in  Europe,  for  we  must  work  it 
out  along  democratic  lines.  When  we  do  have  democratic,  co-oper- 
ative industrial  system,  we  will  be  far  more  efficient  that  the  older 
nations,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  supermuman  task  for  it  must  be  ac- 
complished not  only  through  industrial  measures,  but  by  means  of 
educational  and  political  unifications  which  we  have  never  adopted 
as  yet. 

Shall  America  stand  first  in  leading  the  world   toward — 

4.  International  Unity  and  World  Peace. 

I  met  a  wealthy  manufacturer  the  other  day  who  casually  re- 
marked that  he  was  going  to  sell  out  his  business  and  retire.  He 
is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  possessed  of  tremendous  energy,  a  power- 
ful captain  of  industry.  I  expressed  my  astonishment.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "where  are  our  markets  now?  We  can  sell  nothing  outside  of 
our  own  country,  and  America's  markets  are  flooded  and  will  be  for 
years  to  come."  I  asked  him  whether  America  could  not  shortly 
build  up  an  immense  trade  with  Europe  and  the  Orient.  "No,"  said 
he,  "not  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  I  want  to  wait.  America  has 
lost  her  golden  opportnity.  She  has  been  a  quitter  at  the  council 
table.  She  won  the  peace  and  then  trampled  upon  it.  Europe  and 
the  Near  East  are  in  the  throes  of  not  only  political  conflict,  but 
actual  physical  destitution.  They  cannot  pay  for  the  bare  necess- 
ities of  life.  There  is  no  money  in  Europe  to  buy  what  America  has 
to  sell.  'No  more  loans,'  says  Uncle  Sam.  'No  more  credit.  Europe 
must  work  out  her  own  salvation.'  The  Good  Samaritan  gets  the  vic- 
tim of  thieves  into  the  inn  and  says  to  the  proprietor,  'Here  are  two 
pence.  When  these  are  gone  throw  the  man  out  of  the  window.  It's 
nothing  to  me.'  Why  am  I  going  out  of  business?  America  has  no 
friends  and  consequently  will  have  no  markets.  She  is  the  most 
hated  nation,  except  Germany,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    That's  why." 

In  what  he  calls  "An  ,S.  0.  S.  from  Europe  to  America,"  a  writ- 
er in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  appealed  to  us  to  do  two  things," 
first,  lend  the  financial  aid  for  which  Europe  is  perishing,  on  certain 
terms  that  the  League  of  Nations  be  amended  to  suit  America;  that 
all  the  states  of  the  world  be  admitted  to  the  League,  and  that  the 
League  immediately  revise  the  peace  treaties  which  are  keeping  the 
league  functioning:  next  disarmament;  America  to  lead  in  world  dis- 
armament. Europe,  he  agrees,  has  deserved  all  she  has  received; 
"But,"  he  asks,  "is  that,  any  reason  why  America  should  stand  aloof?" 
He  believes  that  we  cannot  know  what  tremendous  issues  are  being 
decided  while  we  play  a  game  of  foot  ball  between  our  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties. 

This  is  no  time  for  pessimism  or  bitterness,  but  it  does  require 
almost  superhuman  patience  and  restraint  while  we  behold  our  coun- 
try sinking  deer»pr  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  selfish  isolation  and 
ignoble  aloofness.*** 

5.  In  the  Life  Spiritual. 

Political  make-shifts,  economic  devices,  industrial  compromises, 
commercial  expedients,  cannot  swing  the  world  again  into  its  right 
orbit.     There  are  signs  in  America  so  unmistakable  and  crystal  clear 
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as  to  be  positively  startling,  that  men  of  great  affairs  are  realizing 
that  there  is  only  one  way  out.  That  way  is  religion.  Men  like  Rog- 
er W.  Babson  are  becoming  missionaries  to  the  business  world  to 
say  that  the  will  to  power  is  played  out,  that  force  can  never  make 
a  happy  world,  that  the  appeal  to  men's  selfish  passions  is  not  the 
appeal  that  can  win.  They  are  talking  about  making  the  world  over 
accordings  to  God's  way.  They  are  discovering  the  souls  of  men  and 
the  souls  of  nations. 

Don't  let  anyone  ever  tell  you  successfully  that  faith  in  the  old 
time  religion  has  gone  with  the  war.  Religion?  Why  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  really  survived  in  the  wreckage  of  civilization.  Men 
depended  upon  reform  and  legislation  and  secular  education.  They 
used  the  great  swelling  catch-words  of  our  clever  day,  and  when  the 
"Laws  of  progress  and  the  mission  of  civilization"  went  down  in  the 
maelstrom,  they  began  to  ask  why  religion  did  not  prevent  the  war. 
Ah,  that  inquiry  has  not  been  so  much  an  indictment  as  a  tribute. 
They  never  asked  wThy  science,  or  big  business,  or  the  banking  system, 
or  university  education,  or  the  press,  did  not  prevent  the  war.  They 
asked  that  question  of  the  only  thing  that  could  have  prevented  the 
war  if  only  there  had  been  enough  of  it  on  hand.  With  great  op- 
timism we  feel  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  remedy; 
know  that  it  must  take  it;  know  that  it  ife  the  only  thing  that 
can  save.  Herein  must  America  really  be  first.  The  revival  must 
break  out  not  far  from  where  the  stars  and  stripes  are  flying. 

It  will  take  all  the  equipment  and  the  resources  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  get  ready  for  this  revival,  and  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration the  Church  of  Christ  must  strip  herself  inexorably  of  all  un- 
necessary appendages,  all  superfluous  machinery,  and  gird  herself  for 
the  conflict,  massing  her  forces  in  absolute  unity  for  the  great  Ar- 
mageddon whose  victory  shall  be  the  soul  of  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  in  religions  things  is  rising 
higher  every  day  despite  some  temporary  disappointments.  The  cause 
of  Christ  is  presenting  more  and  more  a  massed  front  to  the  enemy. 
The  Church  is  learning  by  some  terrible  mistakes.  The  only  men  who 
do  not  profit  ,by  mistakes  are  dead  men.  They  never  make  any. 
But  because  the  Church  is  living  and  loving  she  is  bound  to  suffer  tem- 
porary set-backs.  The  coming  together  of  the  forces  of  Christianity 
in  America  is  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  tomorrow's  sun,  and  will  be  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  raising  of  a  sick  world  to  health  and  liberty. 

It  is  not  popular  just  now  to  talk  much  about  America's  mission 
in  the  world.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  sarcastic  flings  at  "the 
empty  and  meaningless  idealism  that  certain  hysterical  visionaries 
are  trying  to  foist  upon  us."  The  idea  that  America  should  sacrifice 
herself,  that  she  should  feel  an  international  obligation,  is  for  the 
laughter  of  the  gods.  Let  the  Church  be  foolish  enough  to  send  her 
emissaries  to  the  uttermost  parts;  America  as  America  shall  keep 
her  treasures  to  herself.  But  this  revival  of  paganism  is  but  the  des- 
perate effort  of  a  weakened  enemy.  This  land  of  freedom,  when  she 
comes  to  herself,  will  shudder  to  think  that  there  were  ever  was  a 
time  when  she  considered  withdrawing  within  herself  after  mar- 
velous exploits  abroad.  No.  She  shall  not  lay  away  in  the  grave 
with  her  slain  thousands  in  Flanders  fields  those  ideals  that  inflamed 
her  proud  heart.  Low  minded  men  shall  not  rob  America  of  her 
mountain  tops  of  world  service  and  sacrifice. 
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I  see  One  toiling  up  a  rugged  hill  with  a  cross  upon  His  back. 
His  locks  are  ;wet  with  the  night  dews,  and  His  feet  are  bleeding 
with  the  thorns  of  the  sorrowful  way.  I  hear  Him  saying,  "And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  He  had  learned  well 
the  lesson  of  being  first.  "If  any  man  will  be  first  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant."  And  because  He  served  the  world,  He  is  the 
world's  First  Man.  And  because  America  will  serve  the  world  on 
the  world's  Calvary,  she  shall  be  first  among  the  nations.  The  fu- 
ture is  secure  to  us — not  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  prominence  or 
prosperity,  but  upon  the  mountain  tops  of  service  and  sacrifice." 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women  and  to  their  Friends 


Twenty  Yeaes  Ago. 

Read  at  Student-Alumni  Chapel,  for  reunion  of  the  class  of 
1901,  by  Osa  A.  Lawrence,  '01,  1016  Sixth  Street,  South,  Minneapo- 
lis,  Minn. 

We  have  gathered  here  in  Nashville, 

The  Class  of  Nineteen-one 
We've  come  to  bring  you  greetings, 

And  renew  friendships  here  begun. 
We  love  our  Alma  Mater 

And  share  her  joys  and  woe; 
But  time  has  wrought  great  changes 

Since  twenty  years  ago. 

We  look  upon  Fisk's  campus 

At  her  buildings  new  and  grand 
We  think  of  all  her  students, 

Abroad  throughout  the  land. 
We  think  of  her  high  standards 

She   taught  us   all   to   know; 
We've  tried  to  practice  what  we  learned 

We   here   had   our    Commencement, 

This  Class  of  Nineteen-one 
In  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel, 

Here  twenty  years  ago. 

And  thought  our  laurels  won. 
We  thought  our  school-days  ended 

And  to  new  fields  we  would  go; 
But  we've  all  been  in  the  school  of  life  v 

Since  twenty  years  ago. 

Some  have  taken  special   training 

For  various  walks  of  life; 
Our  girls  have  taken  husbands, 

And  each  man  has  found  a  wife. 
We  want  to  be  symmetrical 

And  make  model  homes  you  know; 
And  uphold  the  high  Fisk  standards 

Taught  here  twenty  years  ago. 

We   chafed   oft   under   discipline, 

And  thought  we  suffered  long 
Perhaps   criticised   the   Faculty, 

Oft  thought  their  judgment  wrong. 
For  such  mistakes  weijre  sorry 
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And  we  want  those  left  to  know 
That  we  thank  them  for  the  lessons  taught 
Us  twenty  years  ago. 

We  miss  some  dear  sweet  faces 

We  knew  in  Nineteen-one, 
Who  were  members  of  the  Faculty, 

But   to   whom   God   said,   "Well   done;" 
Though  they  rest  now  from  their  labors 

'Tis  sad,  but  sweet  to  know 
Their  loving  memory  dwells  in  our  hearts 

As  twenty  years   ago. 

To  students,  Faculty,  and  friends 

We  greet  you  most  sincere, 
We  know  you're  loyal  to  Dear  "Old  Fisk;" 

The  signs  of  it  are  clear. 
We  see  your  great  achievements 

And  it  rejoices  us  to  know 
That  the  true  "Fisk  Spirit"  still  remains 

As  twenty  years  ago. 

May  God's  choicest  benedictions  rest 

Upon  this   Institution   grand; 
Upon   her  devoted   President 

And  his  consecrated  band. 
Upon  her  friends  throughout  the  world 

And  her  students  as  out  they  go; 
The  "Naughty  Ones"  will  loyal  be 

As  twenty  years  ago! 


THE  MAN  WHO'S  UP 
Recited  at  the  Student-Alumni  Chapel  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Phillips,  '07. 
One   cannot  hold   his   brother   down 

In  the  low  ditch  of  life, 
Without  remaining  there  with  him 
In   ignorance   and   strife. 

The  burden  then,  which  would  drag  down 

The  man  whose  deeds  are  good, 
Is  raised  and  he  will  surely  climb 

Who  lifts  the  brotherhood. 

The  man  who's  up  with  his  strong  hand, 

Should  reach  upon  the  ground, 
And   raise   to  heights   where   all   are  free 

The  man  who's  farthest  down. 

The  man  who's  down  is  filled  with  hope, 

He  climbs  both  day  and  night, 
And  to  the  man  who's  up  he  shouts — 

"Help  me,  I  need  the  light!" 


Dr.  Walter  S.  Grant,  '15,  has  been  made  an  interne  in  Chicago's 
County  Hospital.  We  understand  that  he  was  second  among  200  ap- 
plicants. 
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Friends  have  sent  the  sad  news  that  Mrs.  Bessie  Blackwell  Ba- 
ker, N.  '14,  died  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  May  20,  1921;  and  that 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Cummings,  '85,  died,  also,  on  October  9,  1920. 


Sacrifice  and  Devotion 

The  letter  below  sent  to  the  Editor,  speaks  for  itself — speaks 
of  deep  devotion  to  Fisk  and  what  the  University  stands  for: 

Marion,  Alabama. 
April  12,  1921. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

Mr.  Fisher  so  often  have  I  thought  of  you  and  other  friends 
there  who  have  and  are  still  trying  to  keep  the  standard  of  Fisk  on 
the  level  with  the  other  Schools  of  the  "World.  And  I  wish  that  I 
could  be  there  in  person  to  help,  too,  but  since  I  cannot,  I  assure 
you,  Sir,  that  my  prayers  are  over  before  the  Master  for  Fisk,  and 
all  of  her  children  throughout  the  world  that  they  may  keep  the 
banner  of  Fisk  always  floating  in  the  air,  and  never  let  her  trail  in 
the  dust.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  nice  editorials  of  the  news 
of  each  month,  for  I  certainly  enjoy  reading,  in  fact,  the  whole  book 
is  dear  to  me.  Mr.  Fisher,  I  enclose  here  four  (4)  dollars,  one  for 
the  News  and  three  for  the  endowment  fund.  Please  hand  it  to  the 
President  saying  to  him,  I  would  it  was  $3,000,  but  please  to  accept 
it  just  the  same.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  work  for  very 
near  two  years  on  account  of  poor  health.  I  earned  this  money  I 
am  sending  you  by  making  patch  work  for  quilts  and  selling  it  for 
a  certain  sum  till  I  got  the  $4.  All  through  the  winter  I  have  been 
doing  this  work  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the  call  came.  I  am  so 
thankful  to  be  able  to  answer  the  call  though  small,,  ye"  it's  from  the 
heart.  There  are  friends  there  now  who  remember  me,  please  give 
them  all  my  best  regards.  I  am  still  praying  and  hoping  that  the 
President  may  gain  the  point  he  is  aiming  for,  that  the  three  million 
will  soon  come.  Please  send  me  the  catalogue  for  March,  1921. 

Will  close  by  wishing  great  success  may  come  to  you  all  through- 
out the  year,  and  all  you  do  for  the  uplift  of  mankind.     From  one 
who  still  loves  dear  old  Fisk.     Remember  me  kindly  to  the  President 
and  family  and  any  other  friend  who  may  ask  of  me. 
Always  yours, 

Miss   R.  A.   Mickle. 


An  Active  Member  and  yet  not  a  "Fiskite" 
By   Addie   Streator  Wright,   '04. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Anderson  Turner,  the  only  active  member  of  the  New 
York  Fisk  Club  who  is  not  a  former  Fisk  Student,  nor  connected  by 
marriage  has  been  termed  the  Fisk  Club  "Mascot"  because  she  was 
an  interested  attendant  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  club  and 
has  given  it  her  loyal  support  since  its  first  meeting. 

Mrs.  Turner,  who  is  a  1918  honor  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  first  colored  student  to  receive  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
from  that  institution  says  that  much  of  her  inspiration  to  work  for 
a  degree  was  received  while  attending  the  1914  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Fisk  and  seeing  that  University  confer  degrees  on  students 
of  all  ages  graduating  together  from  the  different  departments. 

Her  college  life  was  unusual  in  that  it  was  undertaken  12  years 
after  leaving  high  school  and  after  a  varied  experience  as  school 
teacher,  Sunday  School  training  teacher  and  volunteer  social  worker. 
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For  several  years  she  had  been  a  teacher  of  Sunday  School  teachers 
in  Minnesota,  having  prepared  herself  in  the  various  departments  of 
Sunday  School  work  and  in  special  Chicago  University  courses.  She 
was  the  first  colored  worker  in  this  line  and  conducted  classes  in 
teacher  training  for  five  years,  training  officers,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  all  colored  protestant  denominations  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis. 

She  spent  one  winter  in  Florida  organizing  groups  of  Sunday 
School  teachers  and  starting  them  in  this  work  and  while  there  vis- 
ited the  schools,  colleges  and  churches  throughout  the  state,  and  or- 
ganized girls'  and  women's  clubs  for  community  betterment  in  ad- 
dition to  her  Sunday  School  work. 

For  seven  years — beginning  while  president  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs  of  Minnesota — she  was  the  social  service  work- 
er of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  St.  Paul  where  she  handled  the  widows' 
pension  department  as  well  as  the  childrens'  work.  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  this  volunteer  work  that  she  felt  the  need  for  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  scope  of  social  work  and  of  the  Negro's  social  history; 
his  place  in  and  relation  to  society's  present  day  problems. 

Already  making  a  special  study  while  carrying  on  practical  work 
in  the  field  of  social  service  she  registered  in  1914  for  regular  col- 
lege work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  majoring  in  Sociology  and 
specializing  in  the  field  of  Anthropology.  Finishing  her  college 
course  in  3  1-2  years  she  spent  the  last  half  year  working  for  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  and  in  doing  so  conducted  a  unique  investigation  for  the 
University — research  work  in  Physical  Anthropology.  The  University 
sent  her  to  Wilberforce  University  and  several  surrounding  cities  in 
Ohio,  in  search  of  material  for  this  work. 

Almost  immediately  after  graduating  she  was  engaged  by  the  nat- 
ional Urban  League  of  New  York  City  and  for  the  three  years  since 
she  has  been  the  assistant  to  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  League,  bringing  to  this  organization  for  social  service 
among  Negroes  the  benefit  of  her  years  of  experience  and  special 
college  training 


Extracts   from   "The   Mission   of  a   College   Graduate" 

Delivered  by  Pres.  John  M.  Gandy  at  the  Anniversary  Exercises 
of  the  Fisk  Alumni  Association,  May  30,  1921. 

The  College  is  preeminently  an  institution  for  general  education. 
It  draws  its  student  from  the  secondary  school  and  sends  them  on  to 
the  university.  It  aims  to  ground  them  in  the  liberal  arts  and  science 
to  open  their  minds  to  new  interpretations  and  new  understandings 
both  of  man  and  of  nature;  to  give  instruction  in  the  standards  of 
judgment  and  appreciation;  to  prepare  them  for  the  study  of  one  of 
the  learned  professions  or  outstanding  industrial  pursuits,  or  for  in- 
telligent and  effective  specialization  in  one  of  the  great  fields  of  know- 
ledge. It  liberalizes  the  youth,  expands  his  vision,  trains  him  in  the 
method  and  necessity  of  thinking,  puts  him  in  the  possession  of  a 
fund  of  information,  and  prepares  him,  as  no  other  division  of  our 
educational  system  can  do,  for  a  healthy,  vigorous,  effective  life  in 
our  democratic  society. 

What  should  we  expect  then  of  men  and  women  who  have  had 
the  advantages  of  the  college?  Where  should  the  emphasis  in 
their  activities  be  placed?     What  should  constitute  their  chief  inter- 
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est  in  the  life  of  the  world?  In  the  first  place,  the  fundamental  con- 
cern of  a  college  graduate  is  to  preserve  his  health.  John  Locke  is 
accredited  with  saying,  many  years  ago,  that  a  state  of  happiness  in 
the  life  of  man  is  reached  when  there  is  a  union  of  a  strong  mind 
and  a  strong  body.  He  recognized  that  the  mind  and  the  body  are 
so  interdependent  that  defects  or  weaknesses  in  the  one  would  cause 
disastrious  defects  in  the  other.  A  strong  mind  cannot  function  ef- 
fectively in  a  weak  body;  conversely  a  strong  body  cannot  perform  the 
work  it  is  capable  of,  associated  with  a  weak,  defective  mind. 

Modern  science,  however,  establishes  a  more  fundamental  truth. 
It  declares  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is  conditioned  on  the  health  of 
the  body.  Alienists  in  studying  mental  derangements  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  causes  of  some  forms  of  insanity  to  certain  excessive 
practices  which  undermine  the  health  of  the  body  or  to  other  unsan- 
itary conditions  of  living.  It  is  generally  felt  that  congenital  men- 
tal defects  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  prenatal  physical  con- 
ditions. Indeed  it  is  thought  by  some  scientists,  that  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  minds  of  individuals  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
quality  and  organization  of  the  cells  of  the  brain.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  that  the  functioning  of  the  mind  is  conditioned  by  the  body's 
state  of  health,  the  reverse,  however,  is  also  true.  Once  the  mind 
is  deranged,  it  has  a  most  disintegrating  effect  upon  the  body. 

The  primary  concern,  then,  of  life,  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  it  is  the  proper  protection  and  care  of  the  body. 
It  should  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  that  spark  of  divinity  we  call 
ourselves  and  should  be  thought  of  as  sacred  and  inviolable.  It  should 
be  studied  with  intense  interest  and  devotion.  We  should  earnestly 
seek  to  know  what  will  keep  it  well  and  what  will  make  it  sick; 
what  will  give  it  the  highest  efficiency  and  what  will  make  it  weak. 
The  college  graduate  should  bring  to  bear  the  whole  scope  of  his  in- 
telligence and  especialy  his  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences  in 
maintaining  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  efficient  body.  Sufficient  and  ap- 
propriate exercise  in  the  out-of-doors  should  be  wholesome,  intelli- 
gently selected,  well  prepared,  and  properly  served;  the  hours  for 
sleep  should  be  adequate  and  regular;  water  should  be  used  in  abun- 
dance, both  within  and  without;  constant  watch  and  care  should  be 
taken  of  the  throat,  teeth,  eyes,  and  ears;  and  a  complete  physical 
examination  should  be  sought  at  reasonable  intervals. 

Society  expects — and  it  has  right  to  expect — the  college  graduate 
to  give  a  high  type  of  service  running  over  a  normal  length  to  time. 
It  looks  for  both  quality  and  quantity.  Quality  cannot  be  had  unless 
the  work  is  approached  each  day  with  a  body  whose  organs  are  func- 
tioning with  such  ease  and  perfection  that  there  is  no  realization  of 
their  existence;  quantity  cannot  be  had,  unless  the  work  is  carried 
over  a  normal  period  of  years.  While  we  have  no  satisfactory  data 
to  prove  it  we  are  certain  there  is  a  great  economic  waste  to  society 
due  to  the  premature  failure  of  the  health  and  untimely  death  of 
many  college  graduates.  Within  the  span  of  our  limited  observation, 
we  see  college  men  and  women  so  broken  in  health  that  they  are  bare- 
ly doing  more  than  making  time  in  their  occupations;  others  are  un- 
timely retired  from  service;  and  still  others  die  scarcely  before  they 
reach  middle  life.  Colleges  educate  men  and  women  to  live,  and  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  education,  they  should  live  longer  and  better 
than  men  and  women  who  have  not  been  to  college.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  college  graduate  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  education  does 
give  better  health  and  longer  life  to  those  who  possess  it. 
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Again  the  personal  side,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  college 
graduate  to  grow.  All  men  must  grow  or  they  will  atrophy.  There 
is  no  middle  ground.  Dewey  says  "Since  growth  is  the  character- 
istic of  life,  education  is  all  one  with  growing;  it  has  no  end  beyond 
itself.  The  criterion  of  the  value  of  school  education  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  creates  a  desire  for  continued  growth  and  supplies  means 
for  making  the  desire  effective  -n  fact."  Life  is  a  process;  movement 
is  either  forward  or  backward.  The  mistake  many  college  graduates 
make  is  to  consider  their  education  finished  when  they  receive  their 
degrees.  At  the  close  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  a  certain  in- 
stitution, Mr.  B,  who  was  one  of  the  graduates,  was  walking  leisurely 
and  meditatively  alone  over  the  campus.  Mr.  A.  approached  him  and 
said,  "Well,  what  is  your  next  step?  I  suppose  you  will  enter  the 
university  and  continue  your  education."  Mr.  B  replied  "there  is  only 
one  ambition  left  and  that  is  to  burn  every  book  in  my  possession. 
I  do  not  care  if  I  never  see  a  book  again."  This  is.a  rather  extreme 
case;  but  there  are  many  that  represent  the  same  tendency.  The  spirit 
of  study  is  too  often  left  at  the  college  and  a  life  of  ease  and  self 
indulgence  sought  in  the  world  on  the  outside.  College  graduates  who 
fail  to  continue  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  replenish  their  mental 
store  to  reach  out  after  new  ideas,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  best 
there  is  in  literature,  science  and  art,  it  matters  not  from  what 
college  they  were  graduated,  become  static,  inelastic,  narrow,  unyield- 
ing, dogmatic,  and  non-effective. 

The  impulse  to  mental  growth  springs  from  the  proper  perspective 
of  life.  The  world  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  finished  product 
The  inner  nature  of  both  the  material  and  spiritual  world  is  a  pro- 
cess. Movements,  changes,  and  modifications  are  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  life.  Nothing  is  stable;  everything  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
We  are  willing  to  grant  that  this  is  true  in  nature,  because  we  have 
seen  in  the  short  span  of  a  life  time  modifications  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  around  us;  in  politics,  because  history  discloses  the  wonderful 
growth  in  government;  in  education,  because  we  read  of  the  remark- 
able evolution  through  which  systems  of  education  have  passed;  and 
in  literature,  because  Washington  Irving  has  written  so  convincingly 
and  so  eloquently  of  the  "Mutability  of  Literature."  But  when  we 
think  in  terms  of  what  we  call  absolute  values,  we  do  not  feel  so  cer- 
tain that  the  truth  applies.  Apparently,  however,  we  seem  to  have 
authority  on  this  point.  Miller  in  his  Psychology  of  Thinking  says — 
"Even  theology,  which  seems  most  of  all  to  deal  with  absolutes,  is 
bowing  to  the  demands  for  reconstruction  along  lines  which  make  it 
more  in  harmony  with  the  other  sciences,  and  religion  is  best  viewed, 
as  a  phenomenon  whose  great  value  consists  in  its  vital  relationship 
to  the  problems  of  the  most  complete  adjustment  in  thought  and  in 
action  to  the  wealth  of  social  and  spiritual  values  in  man's  environ- 
ment." So,  then,  the  dynamic  element  is  immanent  in  all  forms  of 
life.  The  college  graduate  should  leave  the  walls  of  his  Alma  Mater 
steeped  and  dyed  in  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  this  aspect  of  life. 

But  to  know  that  ideas,  beliefs,  custom  and  tradition,  as  well  as 
the  physical  universe  are  constantly  changing  furnishes  only  the  in- 
centive and  impulse  to  grow.  Growth  results  from  action,  from  ex- 
ercise, and  from  nourishment.  The  prime  condition  of  mental  growth 
lies  in  the  habit  of  study.  The  one  definite  thing  a  college  graduate 
should  bring  from  his  Alma  Mater  is  a  love  for  and  a  habit  of  study. 
He  should  have  such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  literature, 
of  the  systems  of  science,  and  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  as  will 
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enable  him  to  wisely  direct  his  study.  He  should  begin  early  to  build 
a  library  of  choice  books.  He  should  have  a  definite  place,  and,  so 
far  as  his  occupation  will  allow,  a  definite  time  for  study.  He  should 
have  an  increasing  thirst  to  refresh  his  soul  by  contact  with  the 
great  spirits  of  literature.  But  study  should  not  be  confined  to  those 
books  that  are  regarded  as  established  literature.  To  keep  abreast 
of  the  problems  of  the  times,  a  college  graduate  should  be  a  student 
of  current  literature.  He  should  be  a  constant  reader  of  the  best 
magazines  and  books  on  current  problems.  He  should  keep  watch  of 
the  book  reviews,  should  be  a  constant  visitor  to  the  leading  book- 
shops and  libraries  of  his  community,  so  as  to  know  what  the  out- 
put is  and  what  problems  are  being  treated  by  specialists  of  his  time. 

'But  study  to  be  effective  must  be  problematic.  It  must  be  di- 
rected and  inspired  by  a  definite  end  to  be  attained — some  problem  to 
be  solved,  or  some  opinion  to  be  justified  or  refuted.  Aimless  study 
is  hardly  more  effective  than  aimless  conduct  in  other  lines  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  In  the  industrial  world  we  know  there  is  often  a  sad 
waste  of  energy,  effort,  and  money  due  to  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined 
end  of  action.  In  the  moral  world  we  see  men  and  women  give  away 
to  the  enticements  of  evil  and  to  the  impulses  of  their  nature  be- 
cause they  are  not  directed  by  a  purposeful  end  in  life.  In  aimless 
study  there  is  likewise  much  waste  of  energy,  time,  and  money.  Like 
an  aimless  ship  on  the  high  seas  we  get  no  where.  It  is  dry,  unin- 
teresting, and  non-effective.  It  accumulates  a  great  many  facts  which 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  proper  connections  and  associations  become 
of  little  use  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  life.  Purposeful  study, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  fraught  with  interest  and  is  resourceful:  it  is 
a  guide  to  the  selection  of  material,  and  to  the  organization  of  ideas. 
Knowledge  secured  in  this  way  functions  in  life  because  it  is  prop- 
erly organized  and  has  the  proper  associations  to  be  recalled  and  ap- 
plied in  the  daily  problems. 

The  interest  of  a  college  graduate  in  books  and  in  current  prob- 
lems, however,  should  not  by  any  means  close  his  eyes  to  the  great 
opportunity  he  has  to  study  life  at  first  hand: — Books  themselves  re- 
present an  effort  by  men  and  women  to  interpret  human  action  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  student  who  becomes  a  recluse,  shut- 
ting himself  in  from  nature  and  society,  overlooks  the  greatest  of 
all  books — the  book  of  nature.  If  he  is  to  grow  in  wisdom,  in  vis- 
ion, in  an  outlook  upon  life;  if  he  is  to  gather  mental  strength  and 
develop  a  many  sided  interest,  he  must  keep  in  contact  with  the  throb- 
bing hearts  of  men  and  women,  with  the  chirps  of  the  birds,  with 
the  glory  of  the  sunlight,  with  the  verdure  of  the  grass,  with  the 
rippling  of  the  brooks,  and  with  the  majesty  of  God. 

A  growing  personality  never  becomes  oid.  He  is  youthful,  alert, 
responsive.  He  is  seldom  dull,  never  tedious;  he  is  resourceful,  in- 
structive, inspiring.  He  is  not  too  quick  to  let  go  the  old;  nor  too 
slow  to  welcome  the  new,  He  initiates  reforms  and  supports  pro- 
gressive measures.  He  blazes  the  way  for  the  crowds  and  beckons 
thern  to  follow  on.  He  is  liberal  in  his  views;  tolerant  in  his  ideas; 
elastic  in  his  attitude;  and  adjustable  in  his  whole  nature.  He  is 
a  man  of  vision;  a  man  of  prophetic  insight.  The  college  graduate 
should  represent  this  type  of  personality. 
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I  CAMPUS  NEWS  AND  NOTES  I 

MR.  ROSENWALD  VISITS  FISK 


On  April  14,  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  and  a  party  of  other  Chicago 
Citizens  paid  a  visit  to  Fisk.  The  autos  bringing  the  party  from  down 
town  stopped  at  Jubilee  Hall  and  the  visitors  walked  from  there  to 
Livingstone  Chapel  where  the  University  was  assembled  for  morning 
devotions.  They  were  met  by  President  McKenzie,  and  the  whole  party 
was  photographed  on  the  steps  of  Livingstone  Hall  before  entering 
the  building.  It  should  be  remarked  that  as  the  party  turned  from 
Seventeenth  Avenue  into  the  Magnolia — shaded  path  leading  to  Living- 
stone, a  moving-picture  camera  was  leveled  at  the  group  and  never 
ceased  its  surveillance  of  them  until  the  party  waved  good-bye  as  it 
left  the  grounds.  « 

The  whole  party  were  lustily  cheered  as  they  entered  the  Chapel. 
Prof.  Work  took  charge  of  the  Jubilee  singing;  and  then  President 
McKenzie  who  acted  as  host  and  presiding  officer,  after  expressing  his 
personal  pleasure  for  the  presence  of  the  visitors,  and  welcoming  them 
in  the  name  of  the  University,  asked  Isaac  Fisher  to  present  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald to  the  audience.  Recounting  Mr.  Rosenwald's  many  services  to 
social  welfare,  Mr.  Fisher  said  that  he  seldom  thought  of  this  phil- 
anthropist's many  gifts  to  various  causes,  but  rather  of  him  as  one  who 
loved  everybody  and  tried  to  make  them  happy.  Calling  a  long  list 
of  organizations  with  which  Mr.  Rosenwald  is  connected,  he  intro- 
duced him,  among  other  things  as"General  Manager-in-Ordinary  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  educational  statesman,  and  lover  of  men."  It  was 
not  possible  for  Mr.  Rosenwald  to  sit  untouched  as  the  University  re- 
sponded with  applause  to  the  tribute  paid  to  him  as  a  man;  and  when 
he  stood  up  to  speak,  he  told  how  long  he  had  known  Isaac  Fisher,  and 
how  much  he  appreciated  the  kind  words  which  he  had  applied  to  him. 

He  said  that  from  all  he  could  learn  and  certainly,  from  what  he 
could  see,  Fisk  was  making  marked  improvement  and,  he  said  that 
his  appreciation  of  the  University  had  increased  greatly  since  he  vis- 
ited Fisk  last,  and  he  commended  Dr.  McKenzie  for  the  progress  made. 
When  he  sat  down,  it  was  evident  that  everhody  was  pleased.  Mr. 
Harry  Eugene  Kelley,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race 
Relations  was  the  next  speaker.  His  generous  remarks  relative  to 
the  student  body  were  very  well  received. 

The  surprise  to  the  party  and  to  Mr.  Rosenwald  came  when  Mrs. 
Rosenwald  was  called  to  speak.  The  greeting  for  her  was  so  whole- 
hearted, and  the  students  following  the  cheer  leader,  were  in  such 
fine  form  when  they  thundered,  "She's  all  right,"  that  Mr.  Rosenwald 
called  out,  when  the  noise  subsided,  and  asked  if  Fisk  couldn't 
"let  me  in  on  that,  too."  Mrs.  Rosenwald  talked  right  out  of  her 
heart  and  certainly  won  her  audience.  Dr.  Rush  Rhees,  President 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  was  also  one  of  the  acceptable  speakers. 
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The  titae  being  limited  the  party  and  the  University  went  al- 
most immediately  from  the  Chapel  to  Jubilee  Hall,  after  the  faculty 
responding  to  Mr.  Rosenwald's  request,  had  been  introduced  to  him 
and  the  party.  At  Jubilee  Campus  the  recreation  pavilion,  from 
which  a  storm  had  blown  down  the  canvass  cover  and  sides  the  night 
before,  had  been  prepared,  for  an  exhibition  of  physical  exercise  by 
Ihe  Women's  Department  of  physical  education  under  the  Director, 
Miss  Margaret  Doane.  The  party  spent  its  remaining  time  watching 
this  and  then  was  compelled  to  leave. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  these  distinguished  visitors  at 
Fisk,  and  to  have  the  staff  here  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenwald  in 
particular;  and  it  was  also  instructive  to  watch  Mr  Rosenwald's  sec- 
retary, Mr.  William  C.  Graves,  quietly  engineer  the  party. 
His  chief  is  a  great  citizen — how  great,  time  will  certainly  emphasize 
— and  Mr.  Graves  is  \an  efficient  institution. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  A.  G.  Becker — Prominent  in  Chicago  business  and  philanthropic 

circles.     Mrs.  Becker  accompanied  him. 
Lieut.  James  Becker — Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becker.     Recently  returned 

from   extended  war  relief  service   in  Europe. 

Mr.  0.  C.  Doering — Vice-President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Dr.  M.  L.  Goodkind — Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Illinois.     Mrs.  Goodkind  accompanied  him. 

Mr.  William  C.  Graves — Mr.  Rosenwald's  secretary.  Mrs.  Graves  ac- 
compainied  him. 

Mr.  Harry  Eugene  Kelley — A  member  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Race  Relations.     Mrs.  Kelley  accompanied  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Rubens — Retired  merchant.  Active  in  philanthropic  work. 
Mrs.  Rubens  accompanied  him. 

Dr.  Rush  Rhees — President  University  of  Rochester,  (N.  Y.)  since 
1900.     Mrs  Rhees  accompanied  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenwald — and  their  daughter  Mrs.  Armando,  S.  Deutsch. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Rosenwald — daughter  of  Mr.  Sol  Sulsberger,  one  of  Chi- 
cago's leading  business  men. 

Prof.  Rollin  D.  Salisbury — Head  Dept.  Geography,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Dr.  Francis  W.  Shepardson — Former  professor  of  American  History, 

University  of  Chicago.     Vice-Chairman  Chicago  Commission 
on  Race  Relations. 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  FISK  HISTORY  GIVEN  IN  FULL  MAY  31,  1921 

Readers  of  the  Fisk  News  may  remember  that  last  year,  1920, 
was  signalized  by  the  creation  of  a  pageant  of  Fisk  history  and  the 
performance  of  the  early  scenes.  1921  should  go  down  in  history 
as  the  year  of  the  first  rendering  of  the  complete  pageant.  My  college 
class  of  '89  takes  pains  always,  at  Reunions  to  tell  the  other  classes: 
"This  Tree  Day"  custom  began  with  '89,"  "We  were  the  first  to 
make  the  Wellesley  annual."  May  the  Fisk  classes  of  1920  and  1921 
establish  the  joyful  custom  of  Class  reunions  and  never  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  pointing  out,  on  each  occasion,  their  vital  connection 
with  the  beginnings  of  another  Fisk  tradition. 
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Last  year,  rain  threatened  to  prevent  the  pageant;  this  year,  for 
days  a  torrid  sun  had  been  parching  the  grass,  and  at  3:30  p.m.,  May 
31,  poured  undimmed  rays  upon  participants  and  spectators  gathered 
on  the  west  side  of  Jubilee  Hall.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage, 
an  assembly  larger  than  last  year's  looked  and  listened  attentively 
for  two  hours.  The  program  put  into  the  hands  of  the  spectators,  here 
reproduced,  shows  the  plan  and  suggests  the  variety  of  devices  used  to 
convey  the  thought.  Chief  of  the  features  added  to  those  of  last 
year  were  banners,  badges,  and  the  neat,  new  uniforms  of  the  Univer- 
sity Band.  In  the  representation  of  the  first  graduation  exercise,  1875, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  audience,  really  and  truly, 
two  of  those  pioneers,  Mrs.  Susan  Harris  Lowe  and  Miss  Harriet 
Kimbro. 

"What  did  you  like  best?"  is  a  question  often  asked  since  pageant 
day,  a  question  receiving  answers  differing  somewhat  with  the  age 
and  personal  experience  of  the  one  replying.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
four  scenes  most  frequently  mentioned  as  impressive  are  these:  "The 
Plantation  Scene;"  the  singers  before  Queen  Victoria;  the  Symbolic 
Pictures  of  growth  under  President  McKenzie;  and  the  whole  episode, 
"Fisk  in  War,"  with  the  tribute  to  the  Fisk  soldiers  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  service  flag,  made  more  touching  because  of  the  last  rites 
in  Memorial  Chapel,  only  the  Sunday  previous,  over  the  coffin  of 
Overton   Carter,   '13. 

In  general,  the  effects  of  the  pageant  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  first  production.  Present-day  students  who  saw  it  both  times  said 
that  the  meaning  of  it  grew  upon  them  with  the  second  rendering; 
students  and  graduates  of  the  early  years  "lived  over  again"  those 
school  boys  while  they  looked;  and  as  President  McKenzie's  words  at 
his  inauguration  six  years  ago,  rang  out  once  more,  through  his 
youthful  impersonator  "Let  us  dare  to  be  big;  let  us  dare  to  be  a 
University,"  it  seemed  as  if  a  bigger-souled  vision  of  the  future  mis- 
sion of  Fisk  University  must  be  coming  to  many,  and  as  if,  because 
of  it,  the  Fisk  Song  of  the  Finale  would  hereafter  express  a  deeper 
truth,  "Her  sons  are  steadfast;  her  daughters,  true." 

Dora  A.  Scribner, 
Department  of  English, 
Fisk  University. 


****PROGRAM**** 
A  PAGEANT  OF  FISK  HISTORY 
Written  by  Lillian  E.   Cashin,  Asst.  Professor  of  English. 

I.  Introduction.  Entrance  of  Spirit  of  Fisk  with  attendants  followed 
by  Spirits  of  Past  who  interpret  and  call  Pageant  at  the  command 
of  Fisk  Spirit. 

II.  Episode  I.  Before  Freedom.  Group  of  slaves  at  work  are  set  free 
by  Freedom   accompanied   by   Love,    Loyalty,    Service   and   Education. 

III.  Episode  II.  The  Opening  of  Fisk  School.  Mr.  Cravath,  Gen.  Fisk 
and  Gov.  Brownlow,  speak.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  and  Miss  Swallow 
first  teachers. 
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IV.  Interlude  III.  The  Conflict  of  Fisk  with  Poverty.  The  evil  forces 
beset  Fisk  who  calls  on  Love,  Loyalty  and  Service  for  aid.  Thru 
them  she  gets  relief. 

V.  Episode  III.     The  Jubilee  Singers. 

Scene  1.     The  Sending  Forth  of  the  Singers.     Mr.  Pike  of 
A.  M.  A.  comes  with  word  that  school  must  close  for  lack 
of  funds.     Mr.  Geo.  White  conceives  plan  of  earning  money 
thru  the  voices  of  the  Students  in  their  own  Folk  Songs. 
Scene  2.     The  Singers  Before  Queen  Victoria. 

VI.  Episode  IV.  Progress  from  1875  to  1900.  (A  series  of  pictures 
representing  growth.) 

1.  The   First   Graduates    (1875) 

2.  The  First  Missionaries   (1878) 

3.  Student  Activities    (Clubs  etc) 

4.  Growth   (New  Buildings) 

VII.  Interlude  II.  The  Coming  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  dance 
symbolizing  the  growth  of  courses  and  departments  of  study  such  as 
Greek,  Music,  Latin  etc. 

VIII.  Episode  V.  Progress  from  1900  to  1915    (Two  brief  incidents) 

Scene   1.     From   Dr.  Merrill's  Administration.      (Pres.  Mer- 
rill  calls   on   Philanthropy   for   aid.     Rumor   enters   telling 
students  that  Fisk  has  become  an  industrial  school. 
Scene   2.     From   Dr.   Gates'   Administration.     Students   dis- 
cuss new  things  done. 

IX.  Episode  VI.  the  Present  Period. 

Scene   1.     Inauguration  of  Pres.   McKenzie.     Dr.Beard,   sec- 
retary of  A.  M.  A.,  presents  keys  of  the  University. 
Scene  2.     Growth.     A    series   of    pictures    symbolizing  the 
Lighting,  Heating  and  Sanitation;    Supervised  Study;    Race 
Peace,  the  Flag  Pole,  The  Band. 

X.  Episode  VII.     Fisk  in  War. 

Scene  1.  War  Gods  Dance  In. 

Scene  2.     Fisk  Offers  Sons  and  Daughters  to  War. 

Scene   3.     Peace  Dancers  enter;    War  Departs. 
XL     Interlude  III.  Play  at  Fisk. 

Scene  1.     Training  School  Children. 

Scene  2.     Pyramid  Building Young  Men. 

Scene    3.       Dances Young  Women. 

a.  The  Villagers,    b.  The  Gallanterie  Schottische.    c.  Flowers. 
XII.     Finale  .  The  entire  Pageant  Passes  in  Review. 
****After  each  Episode  and  Interlude  .the  Spirits  of  the  Past  inter- 
pret to  the  Spirit  of  Fisk  the  scene  she  has  just  looked   upon. 
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"THE   ELIJAH' 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  the  Mozart  Society  gave  its  eight- 
ieth public  concert  in  Memorial  Chapel.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
listen  to  the  works  of  the  master  composers  and  on  this  occasion  to 
hear  Mendelssohn'  incomparable  oratorio,  the  "Elijah"  (which  has 
been  given  a  number  of  times  by  the  Society)  was  a  keen  pleasure 
to  those  who  have  heard  it  before  and,  in  fact,  to  all  who  care  for 
the  best  music. 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  to  express  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  making  this  choice  for  the  annual  concert,  the  director,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Helman,  and  the  executive  committee  are  carrying  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Society  was  founded,  namely,  the  study  of  music 
of  the  highest  order. 

In  regard  to  this  rendition  by  the  Society  and  soloists,  perhaps 
the  best  praise  that  can  be  given  is  to  say  that  it  was  so  well  done 
that  we  ceased  to  think  of  the  method  of  producing  the  effects  and 
enjoyed  but  the  surpassing  beauty  of  this  wonderful  musical  drama. 

The  credit  of  the  brilliant  performance  is  due  to  many  different 
persons,  but  first  of  all  to  the  conductor,  Miss  Helman,  who  is  also 
Principal  of  the  Department  of  Music.  Among  many  excellent  qual- 
ifications in  conducting  the  Society,  she  is  distinguished  by  the  high 
standard  of  absolute  accuracy  in  pitch  and  time,  by  intense  feeling 
for  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  the  music  that  she  leads  and  by 
her  spirit  in  conducting.  With  indefatigable  energy  she  held  part 
rehearsals  for  two  months  preceding  the  concert  and  this  extra  drill 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Helman  and  the  singers  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  splendid  work  of  the  chorus. 

In  the  concert  there  was  one  person  uron  whom  every  note  of 
the  concert  rested — that  is,  the  organist.  Miss  Alice  May  Grass  has 
now  finished  twenty-six  years  work  at  Pisk.  What  the  influence  of 
her  chaste  and  polished  playing  has  been  cannot  be  estimated.  With 
absolute  accuracy  and  refined  style,  her  playing  has  been  and  is  both 
a  great  educational  factor  and   an   inspiration. 

The  soloists  were  as  follows:  Soprano,  Mrs.  Florence  Cole-Talbert 
of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Contralto,  Miss  Kathlyn  Alene  Oliver  of  Pisk;  Tenor, 
Prof.  John  W.  Work,  Fisk;  Barytone,  Mr.  Lauchland  Henry  of  Boston, 
Mass.  The  Fisk  ideal  in  singing  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  performer 
to  meet.  It  is  that  held  in  the  first  history  of  the  school  by  Prof. 
Gfao.  L.  White,  Prof.  Spence,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Chase  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Moore 
namely — pure  tone,  free  from  every  element  that  is  not  music,  .sus- 
tained by  well  trained  breathing  power  and  a  soul  behind  it  that 
can  understand  and  interpret.  This  ideal  was  met  in  large  measure 
by  the  soloists.  Probably  Prof.  Work  has  never  interpreted  with 
truer  feeling  the  marvelous  aria,  "If  With  All  Your  Hearts  Ye  Truly 
Seek  Him."  His  rendering  of  this  solo  with  perfect  simplicity  of 
style,  pure  voice  and  a  character  fitted  to  utter  the  words  approaches 
very  nearly  the  ideal.  "Then  Shall  the  Righteous  Shine  Forth"  is 
also  one  of  his  best  numbers.  Mrs.  Talbert's  voice  is  clear  and  sweet. 
She  entered  with  warm  feeling  into  her  words,  especially  the  plea  of 
the  widow  to  Elijah,  "Help  Me,  Man  of  God"  and  in:  the  exquisite,  ap- 
pealing aria,  "Hear  Ye,  Israel."  All  of  her  work  was  beautifull.  Fisk 
was  delighted  both  with  her  singing  and  her  charming  personality. 
The  audience  was  much  pleased  with  Miss  Oliver,  ia  student  in  the 
University  who  sang:  "0  Rest  in  the  Lord"  with  beautiful  tone  and 
natural,  simple  expression.  She  showed  the  careful  work  and  ex- 
cellent ideas  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Grace  M.  Cox.     While  Mr.  Henry's 
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voice  and  development  are  not  so  large  as  would  be  expected  to  carry 
the  heavy  and  difficult  part  of  Elijah,  yet  we  commend  the  conscien- 
tious effort  which  he  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  role. 

Sincere  praise  is  given  to  the  chorus  of  sixty-five  members.  Every 
voice  seemed  to  strike  in  on  the  first  impulse  of  "first  notes."  They 
seemed  almost  always  entirely  sure  of  their  pitches.  This  was  due 
to  the  high  ideal  of  their  conductor,  Miss  Helman,  and  to  the  hard 
drill  through  which  the  singers  went  with  her  in  preparation  for 
the  concert.  The  tempo  of  several  of  the  choruses  was  faster  than 
metronome  time.  While, the  desirability  of  this  might  be  questioned, 
yet  the  surety  and  fulness  of  tone  and  the  perfect  ease  with  which 
the  singers  swept  thru  the  choruses  produced  a  brilliant  effect.  Very 
selidom  ddus  one  see  a  chorus  so  attentive  to  a  leader.  This  was  due 
partly  because  of  the  responsive  spirit  of  the  singers. 

The  audience  was  very  appreciative  and  the  largest  for  several 
years.  Every  seat  was  taken.  Many  city  friends  attended,  including 
representatives  from  Ward-Belmont,   Peabody   and  Vanderbilt. 

We  were  raised  above  the  ordinary  plane  of  living;  we  listened 
to  the  words  of  God  set  to  marvelous  music;  we  had  spent  an  evening 
with  one  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  world,  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. 

Mary  E.  S pence 
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'THOU  SHALT  CAUSE  THE  TRUMPET  OF  THE  JUBILEE  TO  SOUND' 
Leviticus  XXV:  9 


THE 

Jubilee  of  Jubilees 

COMMEMORATING 

THE  GOING  OUT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
JUBILEE  SINGERS  OF 

FISK  UNIVERSITY 

WILL  BE  CELEBRATED  WITH 
IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONIES 
AT  THE    UNIVERSITY   ON 

Wednesday,  October  19,  1921 


Return  Home,  Ye  Alumni! 
1871-1921 
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The  Editor  Renews  His  Work  for  Inter-racial  Peace. 

During  the  summer,  the  Editor  has  been  permitted  to  help  a 
little  to  advance  the  Master's  kingdom,  by  being  called  to  help  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  inter-racial  peace. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  F'isk  News,  in  other  periodicals,  and 
from  the  platform,  he  had  tried,  in  the  Master's  name,  to  indicate 
the  wisdom  of  having  white  people  and  colored  people  sit  down- 
together  and  talk  over  their  differences.  The  method  is  not  original 
with  him,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  Master,  talking 
to  His  disciples,  said: 

"Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  tresspass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  of  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother."     (Matt.  18:15.) 

In  the  light  of  this  we  have  maintained  that  we  had  not  even 
begun  to  touch  our  race  problem  in  the  South,  in  particular,  simply 
because  we,  whites  and  colored  people  alike,  had  not  taken  the  first 
step,  i.  e.,  goodwill  conferences/  between  the  two  races.  And  we  have 
maintained  that  if  we  could  create  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill,  however 
difficult  that  might  be,  the  Negro,  who  has  complained  all  along,  and 
justly,  that  he  could  not  get  a  hearing  from  his  white  neighbors,  would 
at  last  have  a  chance  to  say  to  these  neighbors  all  that  is  in  his  heart 
of  his  desire  for  a)  better  day,  and  say  it  without  causing  any  great 
feeling. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  experiences  of  the  summer  have 
been  heartening.  Like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky  came  a  request  that 
the  Editor  consent  to  speak  to  a  class  of  young  Southern  white  stu- 
dents on  what  the  colored  people  want,  "talking  with  the  same 
frankness  that  you  employ  in  the  Southern  Inter-racial  Commission." 
This  was  done,  the  speaker  using  one  hour  in  making  the  initial 
interpretation;  but  when  the  class  absolutely  refused  to  adjourn  for 
dinner,  another  hour  was  consumed  in  further  explaining  and  an- 
swering scores  of  questions  from  deeply  sympathetic  students. 

On  another  morning  came  a  telegram  asking  if  we  would  not 
go  to  the  Assembly  of  laymen  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  at  Lake 
Junaluska,  North  Carolina,  just  out  from  Asheville,  and  "talk 
frankly"  to  them  "as  you  do  in  our  inter-racial  meetings.  _  They 
are  anxious  to  hear  the  truth."  We  answered  this  call,  serving  ac- 
cording to  our  best  light,  and  returned  home. 
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And  then  a  second  request  to  go  and  talk  to  a  large  class  of 
Southern  white  students  on  the  promotion  of  inter-racial  peace, 
"provided  you  will  speak  with  the  same  freedom  that  you  always 
do."     This  call  was  answered  also. 

Finally,  there  came  a  request  from  another  source,  although 
dealing  with  the  same  general  subject  of  inter-racial  peace.  The 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  had  decided 
to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Churches  and  Race  Relations,  and  we 
were  asked  to  accept  membership  and  to  have  a  word  to  say  at  the 
initial  meeting  in  Washington.  Already  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
racial Commission  of  the  Southeastern  States,  we  are  glad  to  add 
cur  little  mite  to  the  work  of  a  group  with  wider  territory. 

We  have  no  delusions  about  these  services  in  the  interest  of 
inter-racial  peace.  The  chances  of  saying  the  wrong  thing  or  of 
failing  to  say  the  right  thing  are  almost  as  ^numberless  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,"i.but  when,  as  a  child,  we  engaged  to  follow  Jesus, 
we  bound  ourselves  to  strive  to  do  the  things  which  He  came  to 
the  earth  to  accomplish,"  and  most  certainly  inter-racial  peace  was 
in  His  program.  If,  therefore,  the  Master  can  use  any  of  his 
feeble  efforts,  the  Editor  hopes  that  in  spite  of  expediences  and 
fears,  he  may  not)  be  too  great  a  coward  to  say,  "Here  am  I,  send 
me." 

Isaac  Fisher. 

(In  addition  to  the  engagements  already  filled  above,  the  Editor 
will  speak  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, in  New  London,  Connecticut,  November  the  tenth,  on 
"The  Ideals,  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  as  related  to 
National  Preservation;"  and  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  Rev. 
H.  H.  Proctor  to  speak  in  the  Nazarene  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,   New  York,   on    Sunday,   November  the   13th.) 
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The  Jubilee  of  Jubilees 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  May  30th,  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Alumni  to  the  fact  that  October  6th,  1921 
would  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  going  out  of  the  original 
Singers  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider  a  celebra- 
tion of  that  historic  event  and  to  call  the  celebration  the  Jubilee 
of  Jubilees.  No  one  who  has  ever  had  any  connection  with  Fisk 
University  will  fail  to  have  an  especial  interest  in  such  an  oc- 
casion. I  should  be  glad  if  very  many  of  our  graduates,  former 
students,  and  friends,  might  find  it  possible  to  come  home  for  this 
celebration. 

For  various  reasons  it  has  not  seemed  possible  to  work  out  the 
program  of  the  day  long  in  advance.  We  are  assured  of  an  address 
by  our  Trustee,  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  most  remarkable  tour  of  Africa  in  which  he,  in  connection  with 
representatives  of  Mission  Boards  of  both  America  and  England, 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  educational  situation  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  so-called  Dark  Continent.  His  address  at  Fisk  will  un- 
doubtedly have  for  its  background  the  wealth  of  information  and 
inspiration  which  has  come  to  a  man  so  especially  equipped  for  his 
epoch-making  tour. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  Jubilee  of  Jubilees  will  be  made  par- 
ticularly vital  and  significant  by  the  presence  of  the  four  remaining 
original  Jubilee  Singers. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  will  meet  in  connection  with 
this  celebration  and  doubtless  there  will  be  other  important  and  in- 
fluential people  present  to  add  distinction  to  the  notable  occasion. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  send  personal  invitations  to  all  our 
graduates  and  all  our  friends.  We  trust  that  they  will  accept  this 
invitation  through  the  columns  of  the  Fisk  News  as  truly  personal 
and  urgent  invitations  and  that  as  many  as  can  will  arrange  to 
come. 

The  spirit  of  Fisk  University  remains  unchanged.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  past  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  developments 
of  the   future. 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 
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News  and  Comments  Relative  to 
Fisk  University 


A   Commentary  on  Admission  to  Fisk. 

The  letter  following  has  just  been  received  by  President  Mc- 
Kenzie, and  shows  in  some  measure  the  pressure  being  brought  to 
admit  students  to  Fisk  University. 

"Please  send  two  application  blanks  for  my  two  daughters,  so 
that  they  may  fill  out  same  for  admission  to  Fisk  Preparatory  School 
for  March,  1923,  by  which  time  they  will  have  become  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  qualified  for  admission  to  secondary  schools. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  the  mimeographed  sheets  of  impor- 
tant information  as  to  general  regulations,  and  requirements  for 
admission  to  Fisk,  and  have  noted  especially  the  need  of  making 
application  far  ahead  of  date  of  admission. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  an  early  reply,  I 


An  Appreciation  of  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

From  Sagamore  Beach,  Massachussets,  comes  the  letter  below 
from  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman,  relative  to  the  President's  Baccalau- 
reate Sermon,  delivered  in  May: 

My  Dear  Dr.  McKenzie: — 

The  June  number  of  the  Fisk  University 
News  has  recently  been  received  and  has  been  read  with  great  in- 
terest from  cover  to  cover. 

I  cannot  forbear  saying  to  you,  how  deeply  your  Baccalaureate 
sermon  has  appealed  to  me.  It  is  timely,  fearless,  persuasive  and  in- 
spiring. I  am  sure  it  must  lead  many  of  those  who  listened  to 
your  words  in  the  right  way  and  to  be  truly  ''a  peculiar  people." 

May  I  also  say  a  very  hearty  "thank  you"  for  the  privilege  of 
receiving  the  News  each  month. 

With  sincere  regards  and  all  good  wishes  for  the  work  of  the 
academic  year  so  near  at  hand,  believe  me 

Cordially    yours, 
Alice  B.  Coleman. 
Kind  Words  from   Secretaries  Cady  and  Brownlee. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  be  able  to  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  joint  report  by  Secretaries  Cady  and  Brownlee,  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  on  their  recent  visit  to  A.  M.  A. 
schools  in  the   Southern   States: 

"Perhaps  little  needs  tcv  be  said  in  regard  to  our  visit  at  Fisk. 
We  had  a  rare  opportunity  of  addressing  the  students  three  times, 
making  a  special  appeal  for  their  personal  consecration  to  the  serv- 
ice of  their  race  as  teachers  and  ministers.  A  letter  from  Presi- 
dent McKenzie,  since  our  visit,  assures  us  that  large  numbers  of 
students  have  been  inquiring  for  ways  to  answer  the  call  and  he 
feels  that  the  visit  was  exceedingly  profitable  for  the  spiritual  up- 
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lift  of  the  students  and  for  the  enlistment  of  their  lives  in  active 
service.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Fisk  has  no  equal  among  the 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  race.  Its 
standard  of  scholarship,  the  excellence  of  its  teaching  force  and  the 
high  morale  of  its  student  body  make  it  stand  practically  alone. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  splendid  leadership  of  President  McKenzie 
who  has  that  quiet  but  firm  and  intelligent  leadership  which  has 
maintained  and  increased  the  high  standard  and  whose  continued 
presence  guarantee  that  standard  in   the  future. 

"While  much  needs  to  be  done  for  the  better  equipment  of  the 
institution  to  meet  this  great  opportunity  and)  while  the  imperative 
need  now  is  for  the  completion  of  the  endowment  to  secure  the  gift 
of  half  million  from  the  General  Education  Board,  we  have  come 
away  with  -enthusiasm  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition that  we  found  throughout  the  college." 

In  Re  "Wireless  Messages  of  Congratulation." 

"Dear  President  McKenzie:  It  is  fine  to  hear  of  the  splendid 
and  constantly  growing  work  going  forward  at  Fisk  under  your 
wise  leadership.  I  hope  you  get  no  end  of  wireless  messages  of  con- 
gratulation— thru  the  air  from  Washington  and  many  another 
spot  on  the  map  and  that  they  lend  you  courage — a  bit  now  and  then 
— I  know  that  one  goes  to  you  from;  this,  address  as  often  as  I  read 
anything  about  Fisk.  It  is  all  so  promising  for  the  coming  years 
and  so  heartening  for  the  present — (That's  backward,  but  never 
mind.) 

"Every  number  of  the  Fisk  News  that  comes  is  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  *  *  *.  I  wish  this  small  check  were  mutiplied 
many  times,  but  this  is  my  best  now.  With  cordial  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  McKenzie  and  yourself,  I  am,  very  cordially  yours, 

Isabel  Eaton. 
A  Student's  View  of  Extravagance  in  College. 

.  Writing  to  President  McKenzie  with  reference  to  his  chances  of 
being  admitted  to  Fisk,  and  explaining  how  straitened  his  circum- 
stances are,  a  young  man  said  among  other  things: 

"If  the  college  departments  could  be  brought  down  in  reach  of 
the  majority  there  would  be  more  genius  uncovered,  and  a  better 
country.  You  are  an  educated  man,  and  if  you  would  just  think 
what  you  would  be  today  if  by  some  means  or  trick  of  fate  you 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  height  you  have  reached  you  may 
become  more  interested  in  one  who  is  just  really  beginning  in  the 
struggle  for  existence." 

To  this  letter  the  President  replied  very  sympathetically  at 
length,  and  in  the  letter  made  use  of  the  following  words: 

''I  am  pleased  with  your  letter  of  September  6th.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  poor  for  I  had  less  'spending  money  when  I  was  in  college 
than  a  good  many  of  our  students  at  Fisk  now  seem  to  have.     *  *  * 

"If  you  knew  how  hard  I  try  to  keep  expenses  down  so  that 
college  education  can  be  kept  within  the  reach  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  poor  people  and  how  hard  some  other  people — including 
some  students — fight  against  such  a  program,  you  would  know  how 
much  I  sympathize  with  your  ideas." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  are  hosts  of  poor  students 
situated  like  the  one  who  wrote  the  letter  above,  and  who  will  be 
grateful  for  every  step  taken  in  our  colleges  to  make  it  possible 
for  ambitious  but  poor  students  to  go  to  college. 
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A  Definition  of  Fisk  Policies  and  Achievements  by  its  Presi- 
dent. 

(The  Nashville  Revieiv,  the  official  publication  of  the  <iity  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  in  its  issue  of  September  15,  1921,  carried  an  ar- 
ticle on  Fisk  University,  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  in  which  the  policies  and 
achievements  of  the  University  were  definitely  outlined.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  Fisk  will  be  glad  to  make  a  careful  study  of  this 
article;  and  so,  it  is  printed  here  so  that  it  may  be  easily  referred 
to  by  all  who  are  watching  the  evolution  and  growth  of  the  school. 
The  article  follows — Editor.) 
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By  Fayette  Avery  McKenzie,  President. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing the  work  of  Fisk  University  to  the  Citizens  of  Nashville  through 
the  columns  of  the  Nashville  Review.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in 
which  Nashvillians  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  University  and 
they  are  very  proud  of  both  its  music,  its  campus,  and  its  work. 
But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  Nashville,  as  a  whole,  is  al- 
most entirely  unacquainted  with  our  institution.  It  is  from  this 
latter  point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  venture  to  write  at  this  time. 
There  are  occasions  when  every  man  and  every  institution  echoes 
the  refrain  of  the  old  Jubilee  song,  "Way  Down  Yonder  By  Myself," 
and  when  a  great  desire  swells  up  in  the  soul  to  find  a  sympathetic 
listener  who  will  share  for  the  time  in  the  struggles  and  aspirations 
which  burden  the  soul. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  next,  Fisk  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  going  out  of  the  first  Jubilee  Singers.  That  day 
was  one  of  the  great  days  of  achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Things  unknown  to  the  world  at  that  time,  undreamed  of 
save  by  a  few,  and  undared  save  by  one,  are  today  so  common-place 
that  none  even  in  Nashville  realize,  what  an  achievement  was  con- 
ceived and  born  in  Nashville  and  brought  to  bright  blossom  before 
the  Queen  of  England. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  today  that  then  no  one  knew  of  the  multi- 
tude of  soul-inspiring  melodies,  still  unexhausted,  which  hold  the 
public  wherever  they  are  heard  in  every  quarter  in  this  land  of 
ours  and  across  the  seas.  It  is  hard  to  realize  today  that  then  the 
word  "Jubilee"  in  this  connection  was  unknown.  Few  realize  that 
that  word  was  the  inspired  conception  of  one  man  after  a  night 
spent  in  prayer  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  word  which 
should  be  assigned  to  the  new  gift  to  the  world  in  the  field  of  music 
But  few  know  that  the  original  Jubilee  Singers,  students  of  Fisk 
University,  went  out  to  sing  carrying  every  dollar  but  one  posssessed 
by  the  University  in  the  hope  of  finding  funds  to  keep  the  doors 
of  the  institution  open  after  the  trustees  had  decided  to  close. 
Few  know  that  these  devoted  singers  who  made  such  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  every  hearer,  that  men  and  women  now  approaching 
the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  from  all  parts  of  not  only  America, 
but  England  and  Scotland,  seem  to  remember  it  as  one  of  the  great 
outstanding  emotional  experiences  of  their  lives; — few  remember  that 
these  singers  never  returned  to  finish  their  scholastic  training  at 
Fisk;  their  names,  however,  have  been  recorded  forever  on  the  an- 
nals  of  fame. 
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Few  know,  too,  that  the  almost  desperate  venture  of  faith  of  the 
going  out  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  was  due  solely  to  the 
unconquerable  and  indomitable  will-power  of  one  man — Mr.  George 
L.  White — who  caught  the  vision  and  refused  to  succumb  to  any 
and  every  type  of  discouragement  poured  in  upon  him.  It  was  the 
united  and  co-operative  effort  of  the  white  man  and  the  colored  sing- 
ers that  made  possible  the  6th  of  October,  1871,  which  gave  the 
Jubilee  music  to  the  world,  which  saved  the  University  from  pre- 
mature death,  and  which  laid  the  foundations  in  land  and  building 
for  the  present  campus. 

In  these  few  words  I  have  sketched  the  romance  of  this  history, 
and  have  suggested  some  of  the  things  which  have  brought  fame  to 
the  city  of  Nashville  and  still  attract  every  informed  visitor  who 
comes  to  our  city,  and  which  still  brings  to  the  University  requests 
for  entertainment  and  help  almost  daily  from  some  organization 
in  the  city. 

I  hope  that  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  for  the  American 
folk  song,  and  for  the  exquisite  rendering  of  the  plantation  music 
by  the  Fisk  students.  I  hope  that  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration 
for  the  heroic  pioneers  of  '71,  but  I  wish  that  I  had  the  power 
to  present  the  truth — for  it  is  the  truth — that  a  thing  more  beauti- 
ful, more  wonderful,  and  more  valuable  has  been  wrought  out  at 
Fisk  University  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  contribution  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  field  of  music. 

I  should  count  it  a  special  privilege  if  I  could  catch  the  at- 
tention of  the  good  citizens  of  Nashville  for  the  stating  of  this  great- 
er and  more  heroic  achievement  which  is  still  in  process. 

Way  back  yonder  in  the  days  when  the  clouds  of  war  had  just 
broken  in  the  skies  above  our  city  and  our  land,  the  g^eat  multitude 
of  people  freed  from  the  shackles  of  legal  servitude  were  still 
shackled  by  the  more  significant  but  less  tangible  bonds. of  ignorance 
and  pessimism.  The  philosophy  which  demanded  their  legal  free- 
dom required  that  spiritual  transformation  which  alone  makes  free. 
It  was  imperative  to  demonstrate  that  the  freed  man  could  become 
a  free  man. 

Future  historians  are  going  to  record  that  the  great  handicap 
which  rested  upon  the  emancipated  slave  was  not  so  much  ignorance, 
certainly  not  so  much  natural  incapacity,  as  the  prevailing  dis- 
belief that  the  higher  education  and  the  higher  culture  of  man  was 
within  the  reach  of  the  Negro.  This  belief  did  not  die  out  im- 
mediately, in  fact,  this  belief  is  so  prevalent  even  today  that  it  is 
the  common  experience  of  the  University  that  visitors  at  such  an 
institution  as  Fisk  are  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  present 
attainment    of    its    students. 

Fisk;  began  as  a  primary  school  and  only  by  very  slow,  arduous 
steps  did  it  develop  to  what  is  called  higher  education,  but  now  it 
carries  its  students  through  the  standard  college  course  and  even 
into  graduate  studies. 

Naturally,  Fisk,  like  most  of  the  Negro  so-called  colleges,  long 
had  a  great  many  secondary  and  elementary  pupils  and  very  few 
college  students.  Out  of  about  sixty-four  Southern  institutions  offer- 
ing college  courses,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Slater 
fund,  fifty-four  have  fewer  than  fifty  college  students;  only  five 
south  of  Washington  have  as  many  as  100  college  students;  and 
only  one,  Fisk,  has  more  than  126.  Institutions  like  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee,  which  are  doing  immensely  fine  work,  are  only  grad- 
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ually  coming  to  the  point  where  their  graduates  can  be  admitted  to 
the  freshman  class  at  Fisk.  Six  years  ago  Fisk  had  a  college  at- 
tendance of  160.  This  year  the  attendance  numbered  327  for  nrae 
months  of  the  regular  scholastic  year,  and  422,  including  the  ad- 
ditional college  students  of  the  summer  quarter.  Dormitory 
accommodations  are  so  limited  at  Fisk  that  we  turn  away  possibly 
as  many  students  as  we  accept.  We  have  already  registered  a  num- 
ber of  students  to  enter  the  fall  of  1922.  Naturally,  the  increase 
of  college  attendance  has  cut  down  the  high  school  attendance. 
This  is  unfortunate,  because  so  few  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  the 
South  give  the  thoroughness  of  preparation  which  is  so  necessary 
for  genuine  college  work.  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  our  ac- 
commodations that  is  not  inadequate.  We  are  building,  and  we 
hope  quite  effectively,  and  yet  we  are  building  with  bricks  made 
without   straw. 

The  growth  in  income  and  expenditures,  very  considerable  re- 
pair and  improvement  of  the .  plant,  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
buildings  to  the  campus,  and  even  the  growth  in  college  attendance, 
are,  however,  not  the  significant  things  in  regard  to  "the  University. 

The  work  which  the  University  has  set  out  to  accomplish  is  to 
dissipate  the  too  prevalent  belief  that  colorel  people  cannot  take 
on  the  essential  elements  of  higher  education — That  even  when  they 
do  pass  through  the  schools  and  colleges  and  receive  diplomas  and 
degrees,  all  these  things  do  not  represent  the  fullness  of  knowledge 
and  that  grasp  of  intellectual  things  which  they  signify  in  Cauca- 
sian circles.  Fisk  is  setting  its  face  to  prove  that  Negro  students 
can  accept  the  grinding  process  of  rigid  training,  and  emerge  to 
stand  in  even  competition  in  the  intellectual  world.  Fisk  is  not 
eager  for  numbers,  except  as  numbers  come  in  response  to  the  lure 
hf  rigidities  far  more  severe  than  those  required  in  hundreds  of 
American  colleges.  The  mission  of  Fisk  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  demonstrate  the  highest  capacities  latent  within  the  people, 
and  particularly  the  highest  qualities  latent  within  the  masses  of 
the  very  poor  people. 

This  policy  and  this  goal  involve  two  fundamentally  important 
things  which  the  average  person  does  not  think  about.  In  the  first 
place,  it  involves  a  limitation  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  It  is  possible  now  for  the  college  student  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity to  meet  his  expenses  for  tuition  and  living  and  books  and  in- 
cidentals very  comfortably  within  $250.00  for  the  nine  months  of 
the  ordinary  school  year.  Simplicity  marks  the  life  of  the  campus, 
and  economy  is  a  requisite  for  the  admission  and  standing  of  the 
individual  student.  Display  is  regarded  as  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  general  aims  of  college  education,  but  as  fundamentally  con- 
trary to  the  religious  standards  and  obligations  enjoined  upon  stu- 
dents at  the   University. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  these  limits  on  expenditures 
if  it  were  not  for  the  general  rigid  discipline  affecting  aH  phases  of 
the  student  life.  Furthermore,  the  University  holds  that  the  man- 
ner of  life  is  a  measure  of  the  character  of  the  individual.  Character 
building  is  even  more  important  than  mind-building  with  us.  We 
believe  that  systematized  and  routine  life  for  four  years  or  more, 
witH  exact  time  schedules  for  sleeping,  rising,  eating  and  attending 
all  exercises,  as  well  as  in  very  many  other  requirements  and 
properties,  are  matters  of  which  the  University  should  take  con- 
tinuous   cognizance. 
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Building  on  these  rigid  foundations  of  economy  and  simplicity, 
regularity  and  propriety,  Fisk  is  then — and  only  then — able  to  go  on 
to  the  maintenance  of  those  scholastic  requirements  which  shall  ulti- 
mately produce  the  genuine  college  student.  It  is  now  s©  arranged 
that  the  college  student  studies  only  three  subjects  at  a  time,  and 
recites  upon  each  of  those  subjects  every  day.  Concentration  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  institutions  that  insist  upon  uniform  thorough- 
ness. Our  students  are  continually  re-classified  until  they  are 
placed  where  they  can  readily  learn.  The  whole  student  body  is 
sifted  every  six  weeks,  and  those  not  able  to  measure  up  are  sent 
home. 

All  these  things  do  not  make  an  appeal  attractive  to  the  care- 
less or  pleasure-loving  type  of  mind),  but  those  who  do  come,  and 
particularly  those  who  remain,  content  to  work  immensely  hard 
for  a  genuine  education,  will  be  sought  for  by  the  world  and  will 
rejoice  for  a  life-time  over  the  achievement  which  a  college  educa- 
tion, under  such  circumstances,  represents. 


NEW  FACULTY  MEMBERS 

Teacher  of  Violin. — Miss  Violet  Crutchley,  Concert  Violinist  from 
England. 

Teacher  of  piano. —  (part  time). — Miss  Verna  Beardslee,  Graduate  of 
the  Utica,  New  York,  School  of  Music,  Student  of  Syracuse  University, 
and  National  Conservatory,  New  York. 

Instructor  in  Applied  Economics. — Henry  G.  Shellow,  Graduate  of 
Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago;  University  of  Chicago,  Ph.  B.; 
Columbia  University,  M.  A. 

ORGAN  RECITAL 

On  Tuesday,  October  18th,  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews,  Professor  of 
Organ  at  Oberlin  Conservatory,  one  of  the  leading  organists  in  the 
United  States,  will  give  an  organ  recital  at  Fisk  University.  He  has 
been  here  before  and  his  return  will  ibe  a  treat  to  all  who  hear  him. 

'  FrSK  STUDENT  WINS  STATE  TEMPERANCE  PRIZE 

Those  who  were  present  at  Commencement  will  remember  that 
Edmonia  White  and  Constance  Fisher  tied  for  the  temperance  prize 
given  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  the  best  essay  in  Fisk  on  a  temper- 
ance subject.  Automatically  these  two  papers  were  entered  in  the 
State  Contest,  open  to  all  schools.  The  paper  of  Constance  Fisher, 
entitled  "Cigarettes  and  Scientific  Facts,"  has  now  been  awarded  the 
Tennessee  State  prize  of  $10. 
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CAMPUS  NOTES 


A  Summer  Quarter  Graduation. 

Fisk  had  its  first  Summer  Quarter  graduation  exercises  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  August.  William  Singleton  Ellington,  Jr., 
Victor  Dunleith  Lewis,  and  Judge  Maceo  Armistead  Thompson,  each, 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  major  work  in  social 
science. 

Those  who  did  not  witness  these  exercises  missed  what  some 
have  called  the  most  delightful  graduation  exercises.  The  school 
was  assembled  in  Livingstone  Chapel,  and  the  three  candidates  had 
been  directed  to  sit  in  the  front,  seats.  They  did  not  march  into 
the  room;  they  wore  no  caps  and  gowns,  and  there  was  no  special 
exercises  prepared. 

President  McKenzie,  basing  his  short  informal  talk  to  the  three 
young  men  on  an  examination  which  one  of  the  teachers. — Miss 
Jongewaard — had  been  given  in  her  school  (a  copy  of  which  is  printed 
herewith)  was  in  very  happy  vein;  and  when  he  took  one  diploma 
from  the  hand  of  Dean  Ortman,  and  called  for  genial,  good-natured 
Ellington  to  come  to  the  platform,  the  audience  responded  with 
happy  applause;  and  then  Dr.  McKenzie  "fooled"  the  folks.  In- 
stead of  the  formal  reception  of  the  candidate  he  addressed  him 
with  reference  to  the  "sunny  disposition"  which  has  so  long  made 
the  young  man  such  a  prime  favorite  with  all  of  the  University;  and 
then  informally  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  graduate  would  continue  to  carry 
happiness  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  This  he  did  with 
Victor  Lewis,  referring  to  his  "love  of  beautiful  things,"  and  again 
the  audience  fairly  shouted;  and  he  repeated  this  personal  method  of 
graduating;  the  student  when  he  came  to  Judge  Thompson  and  re- 
ferred to  his  "steadfastness"  and  "sobriety."  Everybody  was  pleased 
at  the  President's  personal  knowledge  of  the  boys  and  everyone  was 
willing  to  show  his  pleasure.    It  was  a  beautiful  ceremony. 

A  Final  Examination. 

(Basis  of  Dr.  McKenzie's  talk  at  graduation  of  seniors  at  close 
of  Summer  Quarter.) 

College  buildings  are  the  work-shops,  books  and  laboratories  the 
tools,  and  the  students  the  materials  in  the  Nation's  greatest  in- 
dustry— building  lives  through  education. 

The  formal  examination  helps  to  correlate  the  term's  work,  it 
helps  to  indicate  fundamentals;  it  helps  in  nlacing  subjects  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance;  and  it  helps  in  crystalizing  hazy 
comprehensions. 

But  knowledge  is  not  education;  expertness  is  not  education; 
experience  is  not  education;  neither  are  high  grades  alone  a  measure 
of  your  educational  attainments.  Pencil  or  ink  cannot  write  from 
your  hand  a  record,  for  man  to  read,  of  the  success  of  college  train- 
ing   in    your    life. 

English,  chemistry,  cookery,  languages,  sewinq\  athletics,  eco- 
nomics, recreation — all  will  lose  their  identity  and  blend  into  a  life, 
lose  their  identity  and  become  your  stock  in  trade,  your  assets,  your 
capital. 
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Think  seriously ! Are  you  becoming  truly  educated?  Are  science, 
art,  religion,  ethics  molding  you  into  the  genuine  college-bred  man 
or  woman?  Let  us  inquire.  Herein  lies  today's  examination — an 
introspective   sort,   a   serious   sort.     Here  is  the  proof: 

You  are  not  too  proud  to  be  seen  in  old  clothes,  doing  honest, 
though  menial  work. 

You  respect  age,  be  it  clothed  in  silk  or  cotton. 

You  find  no  pleasure  in  the  discomfort  of  others. 

You   speak  only   good   of   other   people. 

You   stand  for  your  principles,  even  though  friends  oppose. 

You  never  shut  common  folks  away  from  you  by  a  wall  of  false 
dignity,  or  envy,  of  slander  or  of  piggishness. 

You  always  keep  your  promise,  be  it  an  engagement,  an  errand 
or  a  duty  to  be  performed. 

You  find  greatest  pleasure  in  the  highest  types  of  literature, 
art,  music,  and  entertainment,  be  it  the  drama,  the  club,  or  the 
movie. 

You  seek  as  friends  those  who  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in 
you,  and  you  in  turn  appeal  to  the  highest  motives  in  your  as- 
sociates. 

You  are  self-reliant  in  difficulties;  you  shoulder  responsibility 
willingly;  you  can  create  the  means  necessary  to  attain  a  difficult 
end;  you  are  willing  to  accept  and  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
leadership   in   club,   school,   community,   county   or   state. 

You  are  patient  in  the  school-room,  impartial,  thorough,  sociable, 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent. 

You  are  sought  as  a  confidant  by  friends,  as  a  leader  by  the 
crowd,  as  an  arbiter  by  disputants,  a^  an  associate  by  the  learned, 
as  the  soul  of  honor  by  the  suspicious,  as  a  playmate  by  the  chil- 
dren, as  a  companion  by  the  timid,  as  an  informant  by  the  ignorant, 
as  an  optimist  by  the  depressed,  as  a  friend  by  all  your  acquaint- 
ances. 

Within  you,  not  within  your  diploma,  will  rest  the  impress  of 
this  institution,  its  ideals,  its  courses,  its  faculty. 

We  seek  to  offer  you : 

A  little  knowledge. 

A   desire   for  more. 

A  trained  mind,   a  trained  hand,   a  strong  body. 

High  ideals;   moral,  intellectual,  spiritual. 

A  persistence  that  laughs  at  the  difficulties. 

The  stuff  out  of  which  is  built  the  symmetrically  developed  man 
or  woman. 

Will  you  accept?     Are  you   accepting? 

(The  article  below  bv  Dr.  Proctor,  91,  appeared  in  the  April 
number  of  the  American  Missionary.  We  are  glad  to  reproduce  it  in 
the  News,  and  hope  that  financial  means  may  be  provided  for  him 
to  realize  his  vision  and  perform  his  task. — Editor.) 

A  Vision  and  A  Task 

By  Henry  Hugh   Proctor,  D.  D.. 
Pastor   Nazarene   Congregational   Church,   Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

I  have  been  freauently  asked  why  I  exchanged  my  Atlanta  pas- 
torate for  one  in  Brooklyn.  My  answer  must  lie  in  the  Vision 
and   Task  which  I   am  now  about  to  tell. 
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My  race  cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  shifting  population,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  have  remained  in 
that  section  where  they  first  arrived  over  three  centuries  ago  (to 
bo  exact,  the  year  before  the  Mayflower  anchored  at  Plymouth.)  But 
there  has  been  a  gradual  shifting  northward  and  west  ward.  With- 
in the  last  five  years  this  movement  has  been  greatly  accelerated  by 
national  and  international  social  and  economic  conditions,  so  that 
within  that  time  upwards  of  a,  million  of  ray  people  have  left 
the  locality  of  their  original  habitation  in  this  land.  This  move- 
ment is  not  bird-like,  as  '/was  imagined  by  some  (going  north  in  the 
summer  and  returning  south  in  the  winter)  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  colored  immigrant  North  has  shown  an  unexpected  capacity  to 
stick.  Indeed,  there  are  such  permanent  elements  in  this  movement 
that  it  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  lessen.  And  we  might  as 
well  adjust  ourselves  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Negro  has  begun  to  seek  in  earnest  his  self-realization  in  the 
American   democracy. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  conception,  the  progress  of  a  people 
does  not  increase  their  problems;  rather  it  decreases  them.  An  en- 
tirely new  set  of  problems  has  arisen  in  view  of  this  movement.  It 
has  set  the  South  thinking  as  it  has  never  thought  on  this  problem. 
The  North,  too,  has  become  awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  opportunity. 
Problems  of  health,  association,  education,  politics,  economics,  em- 
ployment and  business  have  set  the  Negro  himself  to  thinking  and 
planning  as  never  before.  The  rolling  stone  is  getting  its  rough 
edges  knocked  off. 

The  one  compelling  need  of  the  Negro  in  this  hour  is  an  ade- 
quate "church  life.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  traditional  churches 
of  the  race  to  say  that  they  are  inadequate  to  the  task.  Here  and 
there  is  one  girding  itself  for  the  task;  but  the  exception  proves 
the  rule.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  handicaps  of  the  colored  race 
has  been  that  it  has  not  had  sufficient  variety  in  denominational 
life.  It  needs  a  larger  opportunity  for  self-expression  than  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  (God  bless  them!)  can  give.  In  many 
cases  these  churches  are  crying  to  the  Congregationalists  to  come 
over  and  help  them.  This  is  particularly  true  in  northern  centers. 
At  this  hour  when  the  race  is  changing  its  habitation  it  is  a  good 
time  to  broaden  its  church  life.  The  man  looking  for  new  things 
is  ready  for  a  change.  As  the  race  drifts  northward,  would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  to  stretch  a  chain  of  churches  across  the  continent  for 
their  salvation?  But  this  would  not  be  after  the  pattern  of  the 
traditional  church,  either  North  or  South,  white  or  black. 

Today  the  church  at  large  is  passing  through  a  period  of  severe 
testing.  The  question  is,  can  it  endure.  I  do  not  believe  it  can, 
unless  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  hour.  The  church 
of  today  must  not  only  hold  services;  it  must  also  render  service. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  church  that  is  going  to  shape  and 
mould  the   colored  people  now  drifting  northward. 

In  New  York  City  there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  colored 
people.  Of  that  number  only  fifty  thousand  are  in  the  churches. 
That  leaves  two  hundred  thousand  outside  of  the  church.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  not  that  the  race  has  lost  its  spiritual  longing,  but 
that  the  church  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  this  progressive 
people.  Comparatively,  they  are  progressing  more  rapidly  than 
the  white  people,  and  their  churches  must  be  more  alive  to  changing 
conditions    than    churches    for    white   people. 
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New  York  City  is  the  center  of  the  life  of  the  American  people. 
As  goes  New  York,  so  goes  the  nation  politically,  commercially, 
socially  and  religiously.  This  is,  therefore,  the  place  to  build  the 
first  unit  of  a  chain  of  churches  across  the  continent  that  will 
function  in  the  entire  life  of  the  Negro  people.  It  is  because  of 
this  that  a  vision  has  come  to  me  to  help  in  the  building  of  a  com- 
munity center  in  Greater  New  York  for  my  people.  May  I  give  you 
the  outline  of  the  vision? 

In  addition  to  the  customary  church  facilities,  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  hard  by  a  Parish  House  to  make  the  work  of  the  church 
continually  effective. 

To  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  people,  we  propose  to  build  a 
home  for  children,  a  home  for  young  women  and  another  for  young 
men. 

To  meet  the  residential  needs  of  the  overcrowded  people  of  the 
race  we  propose  to  provide  housing  facilities  at  reasonable  rates, 
giving  preference  to  families  with  children.  Separate  homes  and 
model   apartment  houses  will  meet  this  need. 

To  promote  the  health  of  the  race  we  propose  to  open  an  infirm- 
ary,, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  whole  colored  community  with 
nursing    and    medical    aid. 

To  meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  race,  we  propose  to  build  a 
nest  of  business  enterprises  (one  of  each  kind  needed  by  the  race 
in  the  community),  to  put  the  whole  scheme  on  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

Such  a  community  center  would  be  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  the  South,  a  patriotic  center  against  the  Bolshevistic  efforts  of 
agitators,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  the  world 
war. 

Despite  the  temptation  to  begin  the  task  at  the  social  end,  we  are 
beginning  at  the  beginning — the  religious  end.  Spirit  precedes  mat- 
ter, Already  a  Building  Committee  is  at  work  on  plans  for  a  mod- 
ern church  edifice  to  supplant  the  temporary  structure  in  which 
we  are  now  worshiping.  The  response  to  the  ideal  we  have  set 
forth  has  been  suprising.  Beginning  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  we  already  have  increased  our  numbers  within  a  year 
to  nearly  five  hundred,  showing  that  colored  people  are  not  naturally 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  only  habitually  so.  The  financial  response 
has  been  equally  surprising.  The  budget  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  first  year  for  current  expenses  has  been  exceeded,  and  in 
addition  a  good  big  nest  egg  has  been  set  aside  for  the  building 
fund. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  we  shall  need  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men  and  women  of  money.  This  we  have  been  assured  we 
shall  have.  When  our  task  is  completed  the  million  dollars  it 
shall  have  cost  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  best  investments  in 
the  metropolis.  Already  men  of  means  are  considering  erecting  this 
building  or  that  in  our  group.  We  are  seeking  others  of  like  mind. 
Once  the  plant  has  been  completed  it  will  support  itself.  The  new 
church  edifice  will  be  the  first  unit. 

When  ex-President  Roosevelt  visited  my  church  in  Atlanta  he 
said  to  the  large  audience  assembled,  after  inspecting  the  plant, 
that  he  hailed  the  day  when  churches  of  this  type,  that  helped  all 
the  peoiole  of  the  community,  should  be  planted  throughout  the  land. 
What  the  First  Church  of  Atlanta  meant  to  the  people  of  the  Gate 
City  and  the  South  we  would  make  the  Nazarene  Church  Community 
Center  mean  to  the  metropolis  and  the  nation. 
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ALUMNI  DEPARTMENT 

Of  Interest  to  Loyal  Fisk  Men  and  Women 
and  to  Their  Friends 


"Negro  Folk   Rhymes" — A   Book  by  Professor  Talley. 

The  Macmiilan  Company  will  very  soon  publish  ''Negro  Folk 
Rhymes,"  by  Professor  Thomas  Washington  Talley,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Fisk  University,  and  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

This  is  a  collection  of  rhymes,  "Wise  and  Otherwise"  as  the 
full  title  explains,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  author  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  give  an  insight  into  the  life  and 
thinking  of  the  Negro  of  yesterday,  and  in  many  cases,  of  the 
Negro  today.  Many  of  the  rhymes  are  familiar  to  great  hosts  of 
colored  people,  while  a  large  number  will  be  new  to  many  others; 
but  to  both  classes  of  readers  the  book  is  certain  to  make  a  very 
definite  appeal.  The  wealth  of  humor,  of  wit  and  homely  philosophy, 
the  simple  faith,  and  the  basic  reverence  for  all  things  holy  and 
sacred  which  run  through  and  underlie  this  broad  collection  of  rhymes 
will  make  the  book  a  welcome  addition  to  the  libraries  of  those  who 
love  to  read  the  soul  of  a  people  through  their  folk-lore. 

But  the  book  is  more  than  its  title  leads  one  to  expect,  Profes- 
sor Talley  has  included  with  the  rhymes  a  very  valuable  "Study" 
which  enters  into  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the  origin, 
structure,  and  forms  of  these  Negro  rhymes,  thereby  giving  the 
book  a  double  appeal,  i.  e.,  to  the  lover  of  folk  rhymes  and  to  the 
critical   student  of  language. 

A  Special  Autograph  Fisk  Edition  will  be  published  and  sold 
through  Fisk  University.  This  edition  will  be  limited  in  number. 
The  price  will  be  $2.50  per  volume.  Those  desiring  the  autograph 
edition  will  send  in  their  orders  with  the  purchase  price  promptly. 
The  book  will  appear  in  November  and  will  mark  a  second  great 
contribution  by  Fisk  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the  nation.  Do 
you  want  a  copy  of  the  Autograph  Fisk  Edition? 

A  Fisk  Baby. 

On  August  24,  1921,  there  was  born  to  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Lloyd  Imes  a  little  daughter — Hope  Mathilde.  Rev.  Imes  is  a  grad- 
uate from  the  college  in  the  class  of  1910;  and  Mrs.  Imes  from  the 
Normal  Department,  in  the  same  year. 

Miss  Mayme  Upshaw,  '20  is  now  Mrs.  Foster  having  married 
Dr.  Leo  J.  Foster.  She  is  now  living  in  Meridian,  Mississippi,  at 
1207   Twenty-sixth  Avenue. 

W.  H.  Kindle,  '14  has  been  elected  Principal  of  Fessenden  Acad- 
emy, Fes  sen  den,  Florida. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  '09,  is  the  new  Principal  of  the  Branch 
Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 
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Miss  Ella  J.  Ryalls,  '21,  did  post-graduate  work  in  Mathematics, 
in  Columbia   University,   during  the   summer. 

Misses  Mary  and  Clara  Stevens,  '14  and  '20  respectively,  did 
advanced  work  in  Chicago  University  during  their  vacation.  Miss 
Mary  returns  to  her  work  in  the  Nashville  public  schools  and  Miss 
Clara  is  to  teach  in  the  High  School  and  supervise  public  school 
music    in    Cairo,    Illinois. 

Dr.  Lewis  B.  Moore,  '89,  is  now  the  National  Field  Executive 
of  the  Lincoln  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Dr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  very  acceptable 
lecturers  during  our  Summer  Quarter. 

Miss  Ethelind  Janet  Sutton,  '19,  is  now  Mrs.  Frank  Robinson, 
and  lives  at  Gainesville,  Texas. 

Charles  L.  Lewis,  '15,  did  advanced  work  in  Chicago  Univer- 
sity during  the  summer. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Smith,  '87,  will  be  pleased  to  see 
the  following  comment  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Defender, 
not  a  great  while  ago: 

Dr.  Smith  Opens  Office 

"A  welcome  addition  to  the  ranks  of  Chicago's  professional 
men  comes  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Frank  G.  Smith,  formerly  princi- 
pal of  the  Pearl  High  school,  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  will  engage  in 
the  practice  of  optometry  at  3611  S.  State  street. 

Dr.  Smith  is  favorably  known  in  Chicago.  For  some  summers 
past  he  has  come  to  Chicago  and  studied  at  the  university.  He  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  Northern  Illinois  College  of  Opthalmology, 
being  the  first  man  of  his  Race  in  the  United  States  to  honor  him- 
self with  such  a  distinction. 

Some  weeks  ago  he  took  and  passed  examination  before  the 
state  board  of  optometry  which  met  in  Chicago.  Dr.  De  Moure, 
one  of  the  examiners,  approached  him  and  expressed  gratification 
at  seeing  a  man  of  the  Race  taking  the  test.  Later  Dr.  Smith  was 
requested  by  Dr.  De  Moure,  as  a  representative  of  the  board,  to  seek 
to  interest  the  presidents  of  our  leading  institutions  in  persuading 
intelligent  young  men  to  enter  the  profession.  Dr.  Smith  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  departments  of  Meharry 
Medical  College." 

On  July  13,  Dr.  Chester  St.  Julian  McBeth  died  in  Chicago, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  a  promising  worker,  but  failing 
health  checked  his  activities  and  he  finally  could  make  the  struggle  no 
longer. 

In  addition  to  other  graduates  who  did  advanced  work  during 
the  summer,  there  should  be  mentioned  Miss  Altamese  Roberts,  '18, 
at  Harvard;  Hezekiah  Strong,  '14;  Eugene  P.  King,  '16;  and  Jas. 
McCoy,  '12,  at  Chicago  University;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hale,  '12;  and  Miss 
Viola  T.  Lewis,  '19,  at  Columbia  University. 
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Miss  Juanita  Harris,  '21,  and  W.  B.  Bozeman,  '16,  will  teach 
in  Branch  Normal  College,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  this  year. 

Miss  Irene  T.  Bowen,  music  '13,  is  teacher  of  music  and  of 
College  English  in  Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Esther  J.  Bowen  (Mrs.  Stephen  H.  Dix)  has  been  spend- 
ing a  little  time  in  visiting  with  her  parents  in  Atlanta,  after  which 
she  and  her  husband  will  go  to  Virginia,  where  he  will  engage  in 
insurance  work. 
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Editorial 


The  Jubilee  of  Jubilees,  just  celebrated 
at  Fisk  University,  is  deemed  by  the 
Editor  to  be  of  such  significance  and  im- 
portance that  he  devotes  the  whole  initial 
space  to  a  description  of  that  event. 


CELEBRATION  OF 
JUBILEE  OF  JUBILEES 

The  Jubilee  of  Jubilees  at  Fisk  University  has  come,  been  ob- 
served, and  passed  into  history.  It  was  more  than  an  anniversary, 
though  it  was  significant  enough  when  viewed  from  that  angle.  But 
its  deeper  significance  was  in  this,  that  it  was  a  rallying  point  from 
which  there  seemed  to  have  been  taken  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
broad  program  which  Fisk  has  set  for  itself. 

There  was  no  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  The  presence  of  three 
of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  whose  voices  and  sacrifices,  fifty  years 
ago,  saved  Fisk  University  from  closing  its  doors  would  have  pre- 
vented that  even  if  there  had  been  any  desire  or  inclination  to  forget. 
But  all  the  exercises  centered  around  these  "voices"  from  yesterday, 
and  they  made  the  background  against  which  were  thrown  in  bold 
relief  the  ambitious  plans  and  ideals  which  today  are  cherished  for 
the  Fisk  of  tomorrow. 

Arrival  of  Dr.  Jones. 

While  the  official  date  for  the  Jubilee  Celebration  was  Wednesday, 
October  19th,  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  began  to  make  itself  felt 
with  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  on  Monday  morning,  the 
17th.  Dr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  most  active  trustees  that  Fisk  has,  and 
the  school  has  no  truer  friend.  But  recently  returned  from  a  mission- 
ary trip  to  Africa,  he  had  elected  to  make  his  first  public  appearance 
at  the  University.  Entering  the  chapel  during  the  morning  devotions, 
he  was  received  with  applause.  President  McKenzie,  in  presenting 
him  to  the  school,  called  attention  to  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
Fisk  University,  and  to  the  larger  service  he  had  been  called  to  give 
in  the  African  field.  He  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Aggrey,  of 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C,  a  native-born  African,  and  the 
only  American  colored  member  of  the  African  mission  of  which  Dr. 
Jones  was  the  head.  The  letter  especially  commended  Dr.  Jones  to 
the  friends  at  Fisk  for  the  faithfulness  and,  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  tried  to  serve  the  cause  of  Africa  and  her  natives.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  letter  Dr.  Jones  was  presented. 

His  face  a  little  weary,  he  spoke  at  first  with  the  suppressed 
emotions  of  a  man  who  tries  to  control  his  feelings  in  the  house  of 
friends  and  appreciation;  and  then  he  told  the  simple  story  of  his 
attraction  to  Africa,  his  emotions,  as  he  neared  the  coast,  and  of  the 
experiences  which  have  made  him  see  the  injustice  of  calling  Africa 
the  "Dark  Continent."  While  this  talk  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
major  address  on  Africa  which  he  came  to  Fisk  to  make,  it  reached 
the  high-water  mark  in  its  expression  of  devotion  to  the  cause  and 
in  the  impression  it  gave  of  personal  sincerity.  The  morning  was 
fittingly  closed  bv  the  singing  of  the  Jubilee  Song,  "Every  time  I  feel 
the  Spirit,  I  will  Prav."  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  deeply 
reverent  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Jones  interpreted  his  duty  and  America's 
duty  and  the  colored  people's  duty  to  Africa  suggested  this  song — one 
of  the  most  reverent  in  the  whole  list  of  Negro  folk  songs. 
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JUBILEE   CHAPEL  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  of  Jubilee  Day,  Wednesday,  the  19th,  had  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  denominated:  Jubilee  Chapel  Exercises, 
Jubilee  Address,  and  Jubilee  Commemorative  Exercises. 

The  Jubilee  Chapel  Exercises  were  begun  at  9:30  o'clock.  When 
the  trustees  present,  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick,  Dr.  George  L.  Cady,  Mr. 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  Hon.  J.  C.  Napier,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones,  came  into  the  chapel,  the  audience  arose,  as  a  mark  of  appre- 
ciation of  their  services.  The  Fisk  song  was  sung,  and  Dr.  McKenzie 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the  plan  to  have  one 
of  the  trustees  preside  at  this  first  meeting,  but  finding  that  the  duty 
reverted  to  him,  asked  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  pastor  of  Capers 
Chapel  C.  M.  E.  Church  to  read  the  Scripture  lesson.  The  minister 
read  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  a  description  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  jubilee  celebrations  among  the  Jews,  and  the  chapter 
from  which  were  taken  the  words  printed  on  the  cover  page  of  the 
October  Fisk  News  announcing  the  Jubilee — "Thou  shalt  cause  the 
trumpet  of  the  Jubilee  to  sound."  The  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  W.  S.  Ellington,  Fisk  '94, 

Visit  by  Funeral  Directors. 

At  this  point  a  large  delegation  from  the  National  Association 
of  Funeral  Directors,  who  had  been  holding  their  convention  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  arrived  at  the  school  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  some  of  the  Jubilee  songs.  Livingstone  Chapel,  ordinarily 
large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  the  average  crowd  which  attends 
occasional  exercises,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  this  time  for  the 
room  had  already  exhausted  its  seating  capacity  when  the  visitors 
arrived.  However,  the  students  willingly  made  room  for  the  guests; 
and  after  President  McKenzie  had  announced  that  the  visitors  must 
leave  at  a  given  hour,  Professor  Work,  never  at  better  advantage  than 
when  leading  theie  songs,  took  charge  of  the  singing  of  Jubilee  music. 
The  first  song  was,  "Rise,,  shine  for  thy  light  is  a-coming."  This 
was  followed  by  the  deeply  touching  "Steal  away  to  Jesus" — known  on 
two  continents.  While  the  next  song — "Good  news  the  Chariot's  Com- 
ing"— was  being  sung,  the  desire  of  the  visitors  to  see  the  student 
who  was  singing  the  solo  was  so  apparent  that  Dr.  McKenzie  asked 
Miss  Kathlyn  A.  Oliver  to  stand. 

Ovation  to  Original  Singers. 

There  entered  the  chapel  at  this  time  Mrs.  Mabel  Lewis  Imes, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hinton  B.  Alexander,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennes&ee,  two  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  of  the  three  visiting 
members  in  whom  centered  the  major  interest  of  the  day.  The  applause 
for  them  was  deafening  and  when  Dr.  McKenzie  presented  them 
separately,  the  audience  came  to  its  feet  sharply  and  made  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  welcome  of  appreciation.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment 
and  showed  how  deeply  the  sacrifices  of  the  past  had  touched  the 
emotions  of  the  present.  Once  more  the  school  burst  into  song,  giving 
that  great  song  of  peace  of  the  American  Negro,  "Ain't  goin'  to  study 
war  no  more!"  Unon  its  conclusion  Dr.  McKenzie  read  a  telegram 
from  "the  Moore  Children"  in  New  York,  Miss  Elizabeth  and  Clinton 
— children  of  one  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  of  revered  memory 
at  Fisk,  Mrs.  Ella  Shepard  Moore.  Here  another  Jubilee  song  was 
sung,  and  this  time  Miss  Myrtle  Wiggins  had  to  stand  to  satisfy  the 
visitors. 
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The  time  for  the  departure  of  the  visitors  having  come,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Farley,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
voice  the  appreciation  of  his  group  for  the  pleasure  given  them.  He 
said  that  they  had  all  been  lifted  to  the  third  heaven  of  inspiration 
as  they  listened  to  the  songs,  and  he  said  that  of  all  the  great  rounds 
of  entertainment  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  South,  the  one  at 
Fisk  was  the  climax.  He  said  that  as  he  sat  and  observed  and 
listened  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  separate  letters  of  the  word  FISK 
might  fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  following: 

F  fire,  fresh,  fair  and  freedom 

I  independence  and  inspiration 

S  success,  support 

K  Kingdom. 

And  these  elements  combined  in  the  lives  of  Fisk  students  would 
certainly  help  to  bring  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  earth. 

Talks  By  Trustees. 

Dr.  McKenzie  now  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  trustees 
and  asked  the  school  who  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  first.  Un- 
hesitatingly the  students,  allowing  the  faculty  no  chance,  named  Mrs. 
Arch  Trawick,  Secretary  of  the  Nashville  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It  was  a  fine 
testimonial  to  the  regard  in  which  this  southern-born  white  woman  is 
held,  and  while  it  carried  no  suggestion  of  depreciation  of  the  services 
of  the  other  trustees  whose  work  has  been  more  arduous,  and  of  a 
longer  period,  it  showed  definitely  how  much  her  Christian  character 
is  appreciated.  Mrs.  Trawick  said  she  refused  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  because  the  great  honor  of  serving  in  that  capacity  belonged 
to  Dr.  McKenzie.  After  speaking  briefly  to  the  thought  that  the 
students  of  Fisk  are  inheritors  of  the  past  and  are  under  obligations 
to  use  the  splendid  opportunities  now  offered  under  the  later  regime, 
Mrs.  Trawick  closed  her  remarks  by  the  statement  that  she  regards 
Dr.  McKenzie  as  the  greatest  college  president  in  America.  This  was 
the  first  time  during  the  exercises  that  the  University  had  been  given 
a  chance  to  show  its  own  appreciation  of  the  president  and  the  sharp, 
hearty  hand-clapping  which  followed  Mrs.  Trawick's  tribute  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  whole  day,  for  the  applause  was  contagious  and 
increased  in  volume. 

Trustee  Jones'  Remarks. 

Dr.  Jones  was  the  next  speaker.  He  began  his  talk  by  commend- 
ing a  little  pamphlet  entitled,  "Fisk,  the  Institution  and  the  Creed/' 
which  had  been  given  him  since  he  reached  the  campus.  The  pamphlet 
had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  V.  Roman,  Fisk  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene,  and  is  a  reproduction  of  that  part  of  President  Mc- 
Kenzie's  recent  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  which  he  made 
a  statement  of  "Fisk  Philosophy,"  explaining  carefully  the  objectives 
and  ide?ls  of  the  University.  Dr.  Jones  passed  from  his  commendation 
of  Dr.  Roman  and  the  pamphlet  to  an  appreciation  of  the  president 
of  Fisk,  Dr.  McKenzie,  whom  he  described  as  "the  greatest  practical 
sociologist  in  America."  Commenting  upon  the  responsibility  resting 
on  Fisk's  faculty  and  students  he  said  that  it  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  type  of  education  which  the  world  is  waiting  anxiously  to 
have  created  is  the  one  being  worked  out  at  Fisk  University  under 
Dr.  McKenzie's  leadership — a  leadership  which  is  doggedly  insisting 
that  the  standards  of  this  University  shall  be,  not  high  for  a  Negro 
school,  but  the  very  highest  possible  for  any  school.    Dr.  Jones  voiced 
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his  appreciation  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  its  instrument,  the 
American  Missionary  Association  under  whose  auspices  Fisk  was 
founded  for  the  high  standards  of  life  that  they  have  maintained  in 
Fisk  from  the  first. 

Representative  from  American  Missionary  Association. 

It  was  fitting  and  proper  that  the  tribute  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  should  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
representative  of  that  Board.  Dr.  George  L.  Cady,  Secretary  of  the 
A.  M.  A.,  and  a  trustee  of  Fisk  was  the  next  speaker.  To  have  ap- 
preciated at  its  full  value  the  significance  of  Dr.  Cady's  address  one 
must  have  had  at  his  tongue's  end  the  history  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Association  as  it  resolutely  set  its  face  to  the  task  of  carrying 
light  and  encouragement  to  a  people  whose  friends  were  few,  in  the 
hard  and  stormy  days  of  the  past;  when  any  shadow  of  turning;  when 
any  weak-heartedness;  when  any  unwillingness  to  say  that  right  was 
right  and  wrong  was  wrong,  would  have  meant  disaster  to  the  work  of 
setting  the  Negro  on  his  feet  in  those  days  when  it  took  hard-headed 
Puritans,  who  feared  neither  axe  nor  gibbet,  to  befriend  the  most 
helpless,  the  most  unpopular  and  despised  people  on  American  soil. 
It  was  against  that  background  that  Dr.  Cady  spoke;  and  he  must 
have  been  thinking  of  it  when  he  concluded  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment with  the  statement  that  "God  will  triumph  at  last." 

Vice-Chairman  Wood. 

Each  one  of  trustees  present  at  the  exercises  is  very  popular  at 
Fisk,  but  each  for  a  different  reason.  Dr.  Jones  is  just  lovable,  that's 
reason  enough;  Mrs.  Trawick  seems  so  honest  and  sincere;  Mr.  Napier 
loves  Fisk  and  it  loves  him  back;  Dr.  Cady  insists  on  "talking  out  in 
the  meeting,"  and  there's  so  little  of  that  that  a  man  who  does  it  al- 
ways is  heard  gladly;  and  Mr.  Wood — well,  what  does  Fisk  love  him  for? 
Because  Fisk  is  never  off  his  heart,  day  nor  night;  and  nobody  comes 
here  whom  Fisk  loves  any  better,  and  that's  praise  enough. 

When  Dr.  McKenzie  introduced  Mr.  Wood  as  a  man  who  was 
always  thinking  and  working  for  Fisk,  he  needed  to  do  no  more, 
for  Mr.  Wood  was  welcome  already.  Humorous,  unconventional,  jolly, 
sober  and  deeply  reverent,  he  talked  of  the  original  singers  who  left 
their  own  country  and  went  in  faith  to  do  God's  bidding,  just  as  did 
Abraham  of  old.  And  he  drove  this  point  home  by  citing  the  cases 
of  Whiting  Williams  and  Mrs.  Harry  Plotz  (Miss  Ella  Sachs),  trustees 
of  Fisk  who  are  at  present  in  foreign  lands  trying  to  do  God's  service. 
To  him,  the;  "S"  in  Fisk  should  stand  for  service. 

Trustee  Napier  Talks. 

Trustee  Napier  is  always  a  dignified  figure  at  any  gathering. 
His  services  in  distinguished  posts  are  appreciated  at  their  true  value 
and  his  whitening  hair  always  calls  back  these  services  to  the  mind. 
He  did  not  speak  at  length  but  told  of  some  early  experiences  which  he 
had  With  the  original  Jubilee  Singers,  and  closed  his  talk  with  a 
deeply  earnest  hope  that  he  may  be  of  service  to  the  work  at  Fisk 
University.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he  has  already  been  of 
great  service,  and  his  usefulness  here  is  continuing. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  M.  Eliza  Crump,  of  Chicago,  the  third  of  the 
original  singers  who  were  present,  came  into  the  chapel,  and  was 
received  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  evidences  of  loving 
appreciation  as  the  other  singers  had  received.     After  this  the  bene- 
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diction  was  pronounced  by  Chaplain  Paul  P.  Laubenstein,  and  the 
three  singers  stood  on  the  platform  and  shook  hands  with  practically 
all  of  the  University  and  its  visiting  friends. 

JUBILEE    ADDRESS. 

The  exercises  in  the  afternoon  were  begun  in  Fisk  Memorial 
Chapel,  at  3:30  o'clock.  In  honor  of  Dr.  Jones,  whose  address  was  to 
be  the  main  feature  of  the  hour,  the  University  Band  played  a  popular 
national  air  of  Wales— "The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,"  and  fol- 
lowed this  by  "America,"  joining  the  air  of  Dr.  Jones'  birthplace  to 
the  National  Hymn  of  his  adopted  land  which  he  loves  so  well  and 
about  which  he  grows'  so  enthusiastic  in  conversation  and  in  public 
speech. 

The  devotions  were  conducted  by  Chaplain  Laubenstein.  The 
Scripture  lesson  was  read  from  the  Lincoln  Bible — the  volume  given 
to  President  Lincoln  by  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  but  which  has 
become  the  property  of  Fisk  University  through  the  gift  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  great  President.  The  chapter 
read  opened  with  the  comforting  words,  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
is  upon  me."  And  then  followed  a  prayer;  after  which  the  Mozart 
Society,  directed  by  Miss  Helman,  head  of  the  Music  Department, 
sang  a  "Hymn  of  Faith,"  and  Dr..  McKenzie  introduced  Mr.  Wood  as 
the  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Wood's  introduction  of  Dr.  Jones  was  that 
of  one  fellow  worker  presenting  another  for  whom  he  has  deep 
admiration  and  respect. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  report  of  the  address,  Dr.  Jones  speak- 
ing out  of  the  fulness  of  his  appreciation  of  Africa,  without  manu- 
script. But  his  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  was  that  of  one  who 
wanted  to  clear  away  erroneous  notions!  of  the  country,  to  show  her 
vast  possibilities,  and  to  lay  on  the  hearts  of  Christian  America,  and 
of  the  colored  people  in  particular,  their  duty  to  help  Africa  find 
herself.  His  description  of  the  beauty  and  natural  scenery  of  the 
continent  was  referred  to  again  and  again  as  one  of  the  few  great 
classics  of  description  heard  but  few  times  in  a  life-time.  There  was 
commendation  of  the  missionaries  of  all  races  for  the  splendid  and 
heroic  services  which  they  have  rendered;  and  there  was  praise  of 
the  character  of  the  natives — praise  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
hearing  from  travelers  in  that  far-away  land.  But  through  it  all 
there  seemed  to  run  a  thread  of  love  for  the  people  and  a  desire  that 
"Africa  shall  take  her  rightful  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world."  The  appeal  to  the  hearers  to  join  hands  to  serve 
Africa  was  the  closing  and  most  powerful  of  any  talk  that  Dr.  Jones 
had  made  and  as  his  voice  tense  with  emotion  rang  out  with  power 
and  strength,  he  invoked  a  snirit  of  devotion  and  reverence  for  the 
task  to  be  done  in  Africa  which  was  too  sacred  to  exnress  itself  in 
noisy  demonstration.  The  people  who  crowded  around  the  speaker  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  showed  how  deeply  his  message  had  touched 
many. 

Commendation  for  Dr.  McKenzie. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Mr.  Wood,  after  voicing  his 
appreciation  of  the  address,  directed  attention  to  a  resolution  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  afternoon  session 
on  the  campus.  This  resolution  he  read  to  the  audience.  It  was 
as  follows: 
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"It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Napier  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Trawick, 
and  unanimously  carried  that  we,  express  our  unbounded  confidence 
in  President  McKenzie,  and  we  most  heartily  approve  his  wise  ad- 
ministration and  the  high  ideals  he  has  set  and  maintained  and  con- 
gratulate him  and  all  friends  of  the  University  for  the  success  and 
public  favor  which  has  been  secured  during  these  years.  And  it 
was  further  ordered  that  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  FisK 
University  News."  This  announcement  was  followed  by  very  earnest 
applause. 

Professor  Work  was  then  called  forward  and  at  Dr.  Jones' 
request,  the  audience  sang  again  that  deeply  reverent  song,  "Every 
time  I  feel  the  Spirit  Moving  in  My  Heart,  I  will  Pray,"  and  then 
upon  a  request  from  someone  in  the  audience  made  through  Mr. 
Napier,  beautiful  "Swing  low,  sweet  Chariot"  was  sung.  When  next 
Dr.  McKenzie  stood  up  to  announce  the  final  meeting  to  begin  at  eight 
o'clock  ati  night,  his,  "Is  not  this  the  year  of  jubilee?"  found  an 
affirmative  response  in  many  hearts.  This  meeting  closed  with  the 
singing  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  by  the  Mozart  Society. 

JUBILEE  COMMEMORATIVE   EXERCISES. 

The  closing  program  was  given  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel  on 
Wednesday  night  at  eight  o'clock.  The  setting  for  the  meeting  was 
impressive.  On  the  speaker's  platform  sat  the  organ  used  by  the 
original  singers,  and  on  it  had  been  placed  a  framed  picture  of  the 
sainted  George  L.  White  whose  faith  saved  Fisk  through  the  Jubilee 
songs  which  he  led  his  little  colored  band  to  sing  in  the  early  70's. 
And  there  were  two  pictures  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  leaning 
against  supports  on  the  platform  and  facing  the  audience.  On  one 
side  of  the  west  wall  was  the  large  Dutch  flag,  given  to  the  Singers, 
and  on  the  other  side  was  a  large;  poster  advertising  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  which  the  Singers  were  to  appear — a  poster  made  of  paper 
and  fifty  years  old.  In  other  places  there  were  flags  of  the  United 
States.  While  a  large  number  of  visitors  of  both  races  had  been 
present  at  each  of  the  preceding  meetings,  the  number  of  visitors  at 
the  evening  meeting  was  the  largest  of  all. 
Blowing  of  Trumpets. 

In  the  absence  of  President  McKenzie,  Trustee  Cady  presided  and 
conducted  the  devotionis.  The  first  number  on  the  program  was  by  the 
University  Band.  Dr.  Cady  announced  that  the  first  part  of  the  band 
number  would  be  a  quartet  which  would  play  the  following*  words: 

"Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow, 
The  gladly  solemn  sound; 
Let  all  the  nations  know 
To  earth's  remotest  bound, 
The  year  of  Jubilee  is  come, 
The  year  of  Jubilee  is  come; 
Return  ye  ransomed  sinners  home." 

The  band  was  seated  at  the  front  and  near  to  the  speaker's 
platform.  Over  these  band  members  the  director,  Isaac  Fisher, 
raised  his  baton  and  brought  it  down  sharply  as  the  signal  for 
playing;  but  instead  of  a  response  from  them  a  pealing  crash  of 
harmony,  as  of  loud-mouthed  trumpets  rang  out  from  a  brass  quartet 
standing  in  the  gallery  in  the  extreme  rear  end  of  the  chapel.  It 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  and  heads  were  turned  as  they  played 
this  well-known  hymn  to  the  tune  of  Lenox.     The  players  were  the 
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quartet  who  play  on  the  roof  of  Livingstone  Hall  every  Sunday 
morning,  just  before  church  services — Herbert  Henegan,  cornet;  J.  0. 
Smith,  alto:  Theodore  Gaudy,  tenor:  and  Thos.  B.  Wilson,  bass. 
When  the  drop  of  the  baton  silenced  the  tone  of  the  horns  it  set 
in  motion,  at  the  same  time,  the  sharp  but  subdued  beat  of  the  drums, 
playing  a  march.  This  continued  until  the  quartet  had  marched, 
to  their  places  in  the  band,  when  the  march  "Long  live  our  U.  S.  A.," 
was  begun.  This  march  had  been  selected  because  its  opening  strains 
are  trumpet  calls  and  carried  out  the  mandate  which  the  quartet 
had  played— "Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow." 

Music  and  Dr.  Cady's  Address. 

Professor  Work  here  led  the  singing  of  the  Jubilee  song,  "Walk 
together,  children,  don't  you  get  weary,"  and  "Good  news,  the  chariot's 
coming!"  And  then  Dr.  Cady  said  he  felt  that  he  would  like  to 
"reminisce"  a  little  himself,  and  he  told  the  moving  story  of  the 
Amistad,  the  little  Portuguese  slaver  which  brought  over  to  this 
country  in  1839  a  number  of  Africans  who  had  been  kidnapped  and 
brought  here  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  He  told  how  their  pitiable  fate 
moved  the  organization  of  the  Amistad  Committee,  "to  discountenance 
slavery,"  and  how  that  little  body  grew  until  largely  through  its 
influence  and  work  there  was  called  together  a  group  of  persons 
who  believed  that  "The  time  has  come  when  those  who  would 
sustain  missions  for  the  propagation  of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity 
should  institute  arrangements  for  gathering  and  sustaining  churches 
in  heathen  lands,  from  which  the  sins  of  caste,  polygamy,  slaveholding 
and  the  like  shall  be  excluded.  To  bear  such  crimes  in  silence,  not 
to  say  direct  practice  or  fellowship  therein  is  enough  to  paralyze  that 
faith  and  hope  of  "the  church."  This  call  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Missionary  Association  whose  work  for  the 
colored  people  has  been  so  courageous  and  unfaltering.  Dr.  Cady 
concluded  his  talk  with  a  prayer  and  then  followed  the  Jubilee  Song, 
'Lord,  I  want  to  be  a  Christian  in  my  heart." 

Reminiscences. 

The  whole  background  and  setting  of  the  going  out  of  the  first 
Jubilee  Singers — the  straitened  circumstances  of  "Fis's  School"  as 
it  was  then  called  by  the  unlettered,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
workers  and  some  incidents  of  the  actual  leaving  of  the  group  and 
certain  initial  experiences  of  the  Singers — were  given  in  detail  by 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Crosthwait,  Registrar  of  Fisk  University,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  many  of  the  scenes  which  she  described.  Dr.  McKenzie 
having  reached  the  room  in  time  to  present  Mrs.  Crosthwait  and 
Miss  Spence,  became  the  presiding  officer  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  danger  of  overlook- 
ing the  truth  that  Prof.  Adam  K.  Spence,  one  of  those  who 
helped  give  definite  shape  and  direction  to  the  work  of  Fisk,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  active  factors  in  supporting  the  project  of 
having  the  Singers  go  out  on  their  mission.  Because  of  the  great 
pioneer  work  which  this  pioneer  did,  it  was  deemed  fitting  that 
his  daughter,  Prof.  Mary  Elizabeth  Spence,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Greek  in  Fisk,  should  add  further  reminiscences  of  those 
fateful  early  days  of  the  University.  Miss  Spence's  remarks,  while 
very  brief,  covered  carefully  a  number  of  the  phases  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  going  out  of  the  singers  which  Mrs.  Crosthwait 
had  omitted.  The  two  talks  taken  toerether  furnished  the  needed 
preliminaries  for  an  understanding  of  what  was  to  follow. 
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At  this  point  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Talley,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Fisk,  was  asked  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  his  new  book,  soon 
to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  the  MacMillan  Company — "Negro 
Folk  Rhymes."  He  read  a  number  of  short  selections  which  served 
to  show  something  of  the  currents  of  thought  which  flowed  through 
the  minds  of  the  colored  people  during  the  latter  days  of  slavery 
and  the  early  years  of  freedom. 

Presentation  of  the  "Last  of  the  Band." 

As  interesting,  inspirational  and  heartening  as  all  the  exercises 
of  the  day  and  their  individual  features  had  been  up  to  this  point, 
nothing  compared  in  dramatic  importance  with  the  moment  when 
the  stage  was,  figuratively,  cleared  of  all  other  scenes  and  interests 
and  three  of  the  surviving  four  of  that  original  band  of  singers  who 
went  out  fifty  years  ago — of  the  four  who  alone  of  all  the  group,  are  the 
only  ones  left> — were  called  from  the  audience  to  the  platform.  To- 
ward their  appearance  on  the  stage  and  whatever  they  might  say 
or  do  there,  all  the  events  of  the  day  had  moved  and  everything 
else,  said  and  done,  were  but  a  prelude. 

When  the  three,  Mrs.  Eliza  Walker  Crump,  Mrs.  Mabel  Lewis 
Imes,  and  Mr.  Hinton  Alexander  stood  up,  the  applause  which  greeted 
them  seemed  almost  to  rock  the  building.  This  ovation  was  -not 
for  anything  that  they  might  say  or  do  on  that  platform.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  unselfish  service,  to  men  and  women  who  surrendered 
their  own  education  that  an  institution  might  live.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  the  past,  to  the  men  and  women  who  toiled  here  when  there  was 
no  honor  nor  reward  for  their  toils'  save  an  approving  conscience. 
It  was  an  obeisance  to  a  past  out  of  which  the  Fisk  of  today  with 
all  of  its  ideals,  has  been  evolved — a  past  of  which  the  solitary  three 
was  the  visible  sign  and  reminder.  It  was  a  moment  of  humility 
and  consecration.  Mrs.  Crump  was  the  first  speaker.  Her  address 
in  part  follows: 

Address  of  Mrs.  Crump. 

"Mr.  President,  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Students  and  dear  friends:  There  are  times  when  one's  deepest 
poverty  is  a  poverty  of  words,  with  which  to  express  the  mixed 
emotions  of  pleasure,  gratitude  and  sadness. 

As  I  stand  here  tonight,  I  have  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  my  mind — 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  sadness  in  my  heart — gratitude  to  God, 
because,  as  one  of  the  ex-students  of  this  Institution,  and  as  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Original  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  I  have 
lived  to  see  this  Institution  grow  into  such  magnificent  propor- 
tions and  enjoy  such  far-reaching  fame  and  indisputable  usefulness. 

"I  am  also  grateful  to  those  who  have  not  only  invited  me  here, 
but  have  made  me  KNOW  that  I  am  thoroughly  welcome  and  really 
wanted.  To  me,  it  is  a  home-coming  and  such  a  one  as  stirs 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  are  well  nigh  overwhelming. 

"Let  us  take  a  brief  retrospect. 

"Fisk  University  was  founded  in  the  old  barracks  yonder,  year S 
ago.  While  I  was  yet  a  mere  girl  I  became  much  interested  in  this  In- 
stitution, that  has  since  wrought  near  miracles  in  its  contributions  of 
students  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  our  long  and  grieviously  oppressed  race. 
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In  the  early  seventies,  while  the  fertile  brains  of  those  in  charge 
sought  out  plans  for  such  enlargement  of  the  school  as  might  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  Fisk,  it  was  decided  to  organize  and  send 
out  a  band  of  singers,  which  were  later  known  as  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers. 

"This  aggregation  was  selected  from  the  student  body  and  trained 
by  their  leader,  Prof.  Geo.  L.  White.  They  prepared,  they  went, 
they  sang,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  money  with  which  Jubilee 
Hall  was  made  possible,  and  it  stands  tonight  as  a  monument  to  the 
patience,  toils,  sacrifices  and  consecrated  ability  of  the  members 
of  that  little  band. 

"They  sang  three  years  in  America  and  four  years  in  Continental 
Europe.  During  this  time,  they  sang  at  the  White  House  at  the 
instance  of  President  U.  S.  Grant,  also  in  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  before  some  of  the  most  cultured 
and  fashionable  organizations  in  the  states.  In  Europe  crowned 
heads  evinced  great  delight  in  our  singing,  and  becoming  readiness 
to  aid  in  the  fostering  of  an  institution,  than  which  none  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  general  advancement  of  our  group. 

"Lest  you  should  think  me  boasting  I  will  say  that  Josh  Billings, 
(the  noted  humorist)  has  said  that  "A  man  may  blow  his  own 
horn,  so  long  as  he  does  not  disturb  the  procession."  It  is  commonly 
said,  that  every  one  should  be  trained  in  head,  heart  and  hand;  with 
this  I  heartily  agree,  but  I  want  to  amend  the  time-worn  and  truth- 
ful adage  by  saying,  that  for  the  joy  in  the  home,  the  entertain- 
ment of  society,  the  cheering  of  otherwise  drooping  spirits  and  the 
praise,  worship  and  glory  of  God,  the  human  family  should  be 
trained  in  music,  the  eye,  hand  and  voice. 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  know  that  a  musical  education  is 
not  a  panacea  for  our  ills  as  a  group,  and  neither  is  cultural  educa- 
tion, nor  is  industrial  education — each  has  a  lawful  place;  all  are 
necessary  but,  whoever  hopes  to  solve  all  our  problems  by  a  single 
kind  of  education  must  sooner  or  later  realize  the  grossness  of  their 
error. 

Why  every  religion  needs  the  reinforcement  of  all  the  agencies 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

"The  great  work  of  Fisk  University!  It  would  be  impossible  to 
write  the  story  of  the  dynamic  influence  of  this  Institution  upon 
thousands  of  homes,  business  enterprises  and  other  institutions 
whose  founders  and  managers  trace  their  awakening,  enlightenment 
and  inspiration  to  these  walls. 

"I  cannot  mention  here  all  whom  I  know  to  have  gone!  out  from 
here  and  have  played  well  their  part,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  have,  in  the  great  western  metropolis  and  the  second  city  in 
the  United  States,  Chicago,  physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  tailors, 
real  estate  men,  bankers,  pharmacists,  contractors,  teachers  of  music, 
men  high  in  the  postal  service,  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  insur- 
ance agents,  etc. 

"Finally,  I  bid  this  Institution,  dear  old  Fisk  and  its  Faculty, 
its  management  and  its  student  body,  a  hearty  God-speed  a  thousand 
times,  and  I  congratulate  you  of  the  Southland,  who  are  rising 
up  so  sphinx-like  to  intellectual  attainment,  moral  and  social  devo- 
tion as  well  as  economic  and  religious  advancement,  once  thought 
impossible  for  our  group.  As  a  race,  we  love  all,  hate  none.  Wish- 
ing all  men  up,  with  none  to  pull  them  down;  and  here  again  we 
launch  our  bark  to  aid  struggling  humanity  whenever  and  where- 
ever  opportunity  comes  to  us,  out  on  the  sea  of  time.     I  thank  you/' 
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Remarks  of  Hinton  Alexander. 

Mr.  Alexander  spoke  next.  His  remarks  were  wholly  ex- 
temporaneous and  humorous  beyond  expression.  He  kept  the  audience 
laughing  almost  from  the  time  he  began  speaking  until  he  sat  down. 
But  every  little  while  in  spite  of  himself,  the  memory  of  those  days 
drove  a  note  of  emotion  into  his  voice  and  a  look  of  sadness  to 
his  face.  His  memory  was  excellent,  as  shown  by  his  ready  references 
to  scenes  and  events  of  which  they  were  a  part  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

Mrs.  Imes  preferred  not  to  make  a  talk  although  the  audience 
would  have  been  glad  to  hear  her. 

Trio  Sung  by  the  Three. 

President  McKenzie's  announcement  that  the  singers  had  agreed 
to  sing  for  the  audience  was  greeted  with  marked  signs  of  approval. 
The  three  stood  up,  and  although  years  and  years  have  divided  them, 
and  time  has  laid  its  hand  upon  each  one  of  them,  it  was  almost  a  mir- 
acle to  listen  to  their  voices  blend  once  more  in  singing,  "S  and  the 
storm,  it  won't  be  long;  we'll  anchor  bye  and  bye."  This  number  was 
so  vigorously  applauded  that  they  sang  another,  their  final  song,  "My 
Lord,  what  a  morning,  when  the  stars  begin  to  fall."  It  seemed  al- 
most impossible  that  they  should  make  such  harmony,  but  they  put  to 
shame  many  singers  of  greater  youth  and  more  constant  practice 
than  a  rehearsal  of  one  day. 

Alumni  and  Other  Brief  Talks. 

Dr.  John  A  Lester,  '90,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
brought  greetings  from  the  Association  and  expressed  his  hearty 
appreciation  and  approval  of  the  work  being  done  at  Fisk.  He  was 
followed  by  Robert  G.  Fletcher,  president  of  the  Senior  Class  of 
the  University.  This  talk  was  so  well  received  by  the  audience 
that  it  is  printed  here  in  full. 

Address  of  President  of  Senior  Class. 

It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  thanksgiving  and  responsibility  that 
I  stand  here,  representing  the  student  body  on  this  Jubilee  day.  I 
am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  students  when  I  say 
we  have  a  greater  sense  of  appreciation  for  these  singers,  whose 
going  out  we  celebrate,  and  the  work  which  they  accomplished.  They 
were  students  with  hopes  and  aspirations  similar  to  ours,  yet  when 
the  call  came  they  laid  aside  books  and  studies  and  went  forth  to 
save  the  school.  It  is  with  hearts  filled  with  thankfulness  that  we 
honor  these  singers  today  and  the  other  men  and  women  who  have 
made  the  school  possible  by  their  labors  among  us. 

"Ours  too  is  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  being  privileged  to 
study  in  such  an  institution.  The  wealth  of  fifty  years  of  toil  and 
struggle  is  at  our  disposal.  Opportunities  such  as  were  never  pre- 
sented to  any  student  body  before  us,  surround  us  on  every  hand. 
If  we,  as  students,  do  not  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities, 
we  will  be  betraying  our  trust  and  shirking  our  responsibility. 
We  should  each  strive  to  make  this  a  year  of  jubilee  by  seeking  to 
get  the  utmost  out  of  each  day's  work.  To  make  this  task  easier 
I  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  very  simple  motto. 
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"I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I  cannoti  do  everything,  but  1 
can  do  something.  What  I  can  do  to  make  this  a  year  of  jubilee, 
I  ought  to  do,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  do.  If  every  student 
will  not  only  adopt  this  motto,  but  will  live  up  to  it,  we  will  make 
this  year. a  jubilee  of  jubilees." 

Mrs.  Booker  Washington  Speaks. 

Miss  Harriet  Kimbro,  and  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lowe,  two  of  the  three 
who  composed  the  first  normal  graduating  class  in  1875,  made  taiks 
of  good  will  greetings,  and  then  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  widow 
of  the  great  educator,  and  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1889,  spoke 
with  some  vigor  of  her  pride  in  Fisk  and  the  work  being  done. 

Mrs.  Washington  began  her  talk  by  thanking  the  band  for 
its  music.  She  was  rather  insistent  on  expressing  her  pleasure 
at  having  a  band  play  at  the  exercises,  stating  that  it  made  her 
feel  so  much  more  at  home.  She  spoke  of  the  great  opportunities 
which  are  waiting  for  the  trained  and  consecrated  workers  and 
urged  the  students  to  take  full  advantage  of  everything  offered  by 
the  University.  She  mentioned  her  pleasure  in  noting  that  not 
only  are  old  white  men  and  women  of  the  South  taking  a  keener  in- 
terest in  the  colored  people  but  that  there  are  a  number  of  young  white 
people  who  are  also  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  co^red  people. 
In  passing  she  called  particular  attention  to  her  gratification  in  noting 
that  the  Fisk  Board  of  Trustees  had  so  unqualifiedly  endorsed  Dr. 
McKenzie  and  the  work  he  is  doing  and  she  expressed  the  hope 
that  teachers  and  students  will  help  him  make  the  work  a  greater 
success.  She  paid  also  a  tribute  of  appreciation  to  the  great 
service  that  Dr.  Thomas  Jeise.  Jones  has  rendered  to  the  Tuskegee 
Institute,  to  Fisk  and  a  number  of  allied  interests. 

Conclusion. 

Dr.  McKenzie  then  called  on  Prof.  J.  D.  Burrus  to  speak. 
He  represented  the  first  college  class  to  be  graduated  in  1875?  and  told 
of  his  own  connection  with  the  going  out  of  the  Original  Jubilee 
Singers,  and  he  expressed  his  own  appreciation  of  the  services 
which  Fisk  is  rendering  today.  Here  the  president  read  telegrams 
from  a  number  of  friends  who  could  not  be  present;  the  audience 
sang,  "I  know  the  Lord's  laid  His  hands  on  me,"  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  and  while  the  crowd  gathered  around  the  singers, 
and  old  friends  exchanged  greetings,  the  band  burst  forth  into  the 
cheering  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne.,,  The  audience  slowly  dissolved 
and  the  Jubilee  of  Jubilees  was  over. 

"Hitchless"  Programs. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Jubilee  celebration  aside  from  the 
messages  delivered,  were  the  facts  that  the  three  programs  of  the 
day  were  carried  out  without  a  "hitch"  at  any  point;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  students  and  faculty  was  maintained  without  effort  during 
the  whole  day;  and  the  visitors  were  constant  in  the^r  attendance 
and  interested  to  the  last,  coming  in  great  crowds  to  all  three  of  the 
days'  exercises.  No  exercises  at  Fisk  during  the  past  five  years 
have  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
touched  by  the  ones  described  herein.  Friends  believe  that  it  was 
an  augury  of  a  great  future  for  the  University. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  NASHVILLE  NEWSPAPERS  TO 
JUBILEE  CELEBRATION 


It  was  a  source  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  note  the  generosity  with'  which  the  newspapers  of  Nash- 
ville gave  publicity  to  the  Jubilee  celebration;  before  and  after  the 
exercises  occurred.  In  order  that  our  friends  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  the  good,  will  of  the  papers  to  Fisk  by  the  volume 
of  public  notices  printed,  there  are  published  below  some  of  the 
items  carried  by  certain  papers: 

JUBILEE   DAY   AT   FISK  WEDNESDAY 

Fiftieth   Anniversary  of  Departure  of  First   Singers 
To  Be  Celebrated 

Celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  going  out  of  the 
original  Jubilee  singers  to  make  a  reputation  in  the  world  will 
take  place  at  Fisk  University  all  day  Wednesday.  The  occasion 
is  called  the  "Jubilee  of  Jubilees,"  to  which  the  trustees,  president, 
and  faculty  have  sent  out  hundreds  of  invitations  to  friends  of 
the  institution. 

At  9:30  a.  m.  Jubilee  songs  will  be  given  as  part  of  the 
chapel  exercises  and  at  3:30  p«  m.  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  will 
deliver  the  Jubilee  address.  The  commemorative  exercises  will  take 
place  at  8  p.  m.,  when  three  of  the  four  living  original  Jubilee 
Singers  will  make  talks  and  sing. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  small  band  of  negro  singers  left  Fisk  Uni- 
versity in  an  endeavor  to  raise  sufficient  funds  with  their  songs 
to  save  the  institution  from  closing  its  doors.  They  gave  the  world 
the  deathless  Jubilee  music,  which  is  known  all  over  America  and 
in  many  foreign  countries.  This  music  is  peculiarly  Nashville's  own 
and  comprises  classics  of  the  old  South. — Nashville  Evening  Tennes- 
sean,  October  18,  1921. 

FISK    TO    CELEBRATE    FIFTIETH   JUBILEE    ANNIVERSARY 

TODAY 

Three  of  Original  Singers  Who  Saved  School  From  Debt  Are  Here 
The  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk  University  will  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  organization  Wednesday  with  three  programs. 
The  original  entertainers,  who  originated  Jubilee  music,  went  out 
in  1871  to  raise  funds  to  keep  Fisk  University  from  being  closed. 
These  singers  took  every  dollar  but  one  that  the  University 
had,  and  started  out  with  the  hope  of  keeping  their  school  alive. 
Not  one  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  ever  returned  to  complete 
his  education;  but  the  success  of  their  tours  in  America  and  in 
Europe  enabled  the  institution  to  continue  and  to  grow. 

Under  the  leadership  of  George  L.  White,  the  only  white  man 
who  caught  the  vision  of  the  possibilities  before  these  singers,  the 
Jubilee  entertainers  secured  $150,000  in  their  first  tour  of  this 
country.     Later  their  success  became  even  more  marked. 
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Only  four  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers — Hinton  B.  Alex- 
ander, Chattanooga;  Mabel  Lewis  Imes,  Cleveland,  O.;  Maggie 
Porter  Cole,  Detroit;  Eliza  Walker  Crump,  Chicago — are  still  liv- 
ing. Three  are  expected,  to  attend  the  fiftieth  anniversary  cele- 
bration Wednesday. 
Dr.  Jones  to  Speak. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Trustee  of  the  University,  who  has 
been  in  Africa  recently  looking  over  the  mission  fields,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  celebration. 

The  first  program  will  be  the  regular  chapel  exercises  at  9:30 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  and  will  consist  of  music  by  the  Jubilee 
Singers  and  lectures  by  members  of  the  Fisk  University  faculty. 

Dr.  Jones  will  deliver  his  lecture  at  the  afternoon  program, 
which  is  in  charge  of  the  Mozart  Society.  The  Jubilee  Singers 
will  sing  again  during  this  program  and  in  the  evening. 

During  the  evening  speeches  will  be  made  by  the  three  origi- 
nal Jubilee  Singers  present. 

Among  the  visitors  present  will  be  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, a  graduate  of  Fisk  University  and  wife  of  the  negro  who  is 
regarded  by  historians  as  the  greatest  promoter  of  his  people's 
welfare  yet  produced  by  his  race.  Dr.  George  W.  Cady  and  Dr. 
L.  H.  Wood,  both  from  New  York,  will  also  be  present. 

No  admission  charges  will  be  made  to  these  meetings  of  the 
Jubilee  Singers,  and  the  University  has  invited  the  public  to 
attend. — Nashville  Morning  Tennes&ean,  October  19,  1921. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   JUBILEE   SINGERS 
Fittingly  Celebrated  At  Fisk.     Members  of  Original  Group  Here. 

Today  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk  University,  and  the  occasion  is  being  cele- 
brated at  the  institution  with  a  fitting  program.  The  Jubilee  Singers 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  as  entertainers,  holding  a  unique  place 
in  this  respect. 

The  original  band  of  Jubilee  Singers  went  out  in  October, 
1871,  and  the  purpose  of  their  tour  was  to  raise  funds  with  which 
to  keep  the  doors  of  the  University  from  being  closed.  Their 
leader  was  George  L.  White,  a  white  man,  who  foresaw  the  possi- 
bilities of  Fisk  University.  That  first  tour  resulted  in  the  rais- 
ing of  $150,000  through  the  entertainments  given  by  the  singers, 
and  this  money  was  used  to  build  Jubilee  Hall.  Later  tours  proved 
even  more  successful  and  the  funds  secured  helped  to  establish 
Fisk  on  a  permanent  basis. 

While  making  a  great  contribution  to  their  school  and  to  the 
future  generations  of  their  race  not  one  of  that  original  band  of 
singers  ever  returned  to  complete  his  or  her  education,  it  is  said. 

For  the  second  tour  the  Jubilee  Singers  sailed  from  New  York 
in  1884  and  went  as  far  as  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Hong 
Kong,  China.  The  tour  lasted  six  years.  During  their  tours  the 
singers  sang  before  practically  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and 
other  countries,  their  fame  becoming  very  great.  It  is  recalled 
that  when  Prince  Henry  of  Germany,  brother  of  the  Kaiser,  was 
in   Nashville  for  a  short  period  between  trains  on  March  2,  1902, 
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that  he  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  the  Jubilee  Singers  as  he  said  he 
remembered  hearing  them  sing  at  the  German  court  when  he  was 
a  child.  In  response  to  his  desire  a  group  of  the  singers  went 
to  the  union  station  and  sang  for  him. 

Only  four  of  the  singers  who  belonged  to  the  original  group 
are  living,  and  three  are  here  to  attend  the  celebration  today. 
Those  here  are:  Hinton  B.  Alexander,  Chattanooga;  Mabel  Lewis 
Imes  of  Cleveland,  0.;  and  Eliza  Walker  Crump  of  Chicago. 
The  absent  member  is  Maggie  Porter  Cole  of  Detroit.  These 
four  are  termed  members  of  the  original  band  of  singers,  as  they 
joined  within  three  or  four  years  after  the  organization  was  effected, 
it  is  reported. 

The  program  for  the  day  began  at  9  o'clock  this  morning  and 
during  the  forenoon  music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers  and  talks  by  members 
of  the  faculty  took  place.  This  afternoon  the  special  feature  will  be  an 
address  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  a  Trustee  of  the  University, 
who  returned  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  from  a  tour  through 
Africa.  Members  of  the  Mozart  Society  and  the  students  of  Fisk 
provide  the  music. 

For  tonight  there  will  be  music  by  the  Jubilee  Singers,  the 
choruses  of  the  University  and  talks  by  the  three  original  singers. 

Besides  Dr.  Jones  and  the  original  Jubilee  Singers,  others  have 
come  for  the  celebration.  Among  them  are:  Dr.  George  W.  Cady 
and  L.  M.  Wood,  of  New  York,  trustees,  the  latter  being  vice-chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  wife  of  the  for- 
mer president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  educator  and  leader  of  his  race  during  his  lifetime. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  all  programs  today.  There  is 
no  admission  fee. — Nashville  Banner,  October  19,  1921. 


JUBILEE    OF    JUBILEES   IS    HELD   AT   FISK    TODAY 

Celebration  Commemorates  Saving  University  by  Famous 
Band  of  Singers 

Half  a  century  ago  Fisk  University  was  fast  approaching  the 
rocks  of  financial  disaster.  It  was  about  to  close  its  doors.  George 
L.  White,  a  white  man  with  a  vision,  thought  up  a  rescue  plan. 

As  a  result,  in  October,  1871,  a  dozen  students  who  could  sing 
the  folk  songs  of  their  race  launched  their  slender  bark  on  the 
uncertain  sea  of  adventure  with  one  idea  in  mind.  They  would  make 
enough  money  to  pull  Fisk  out  of  the  depths. 

These  students  were  the  first  of  the  now  famous  Jubilee  Singers, 
known  as  a  Nashville  institution  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other  and  in  many  lands  across  the  water. 

Today  three  of  these  men  and  women  are  back  at  Fisk  cele- 
brating with  the  entire  college  community  the  golden  anniversary 
of  this  going  out.  The  success  of  their  undertaking  is  reflected  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  their  institution,  and  it  is  observed 
in  the  "Jubilee  of  Jubilees"  Wednesday,  a  series  of  musical  programs 
and  talks. 
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Singing  Carried  On 

Starting  out  practically  penniless,  through  the  past  50  years 
the  successors  of  the  original  singers  have  added  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  endowment  and  general  support  of  their  University. 
And  what  is  more  important  they  have  given  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
the  South  a  wonderful  institution.  *  *  * 

A  large  canvas,  painted  by  an  eminent  artist  and  covering  half 
of  one  wall  at  the  University,  pictures  the  first  band  of  singers.  A 
little  book  in  the  school  library  tells  the  story  of  those  first  years  of 
struggles  and  triumphs.  It  is  a  collection  of  sketches  and  notes 
written  by  some  of  the  original  singers  themselves,  and  is  the  only 
recorded  history  of  Jubilee  work. 

Visiting  a  number  of  large  cities  in)  this  country,  the  band  which 
left  the  halls  of  Fisk  in  October,  1871,  delighted  American  audiences 
with  its  remarkable  music.  At  first,  singing  only  orthodox  hymns, 
its  members  soon  discovered  that  the  public  wanted  to  hear  the  old 
tunes  which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
revealing  much  of  the  slave  negro's  religious  thought  and  feeling. 

These  songs  brought  the  singers  $20,000  the  first  year.  The 
first  tour  netted  them  something  like  $125,000.  With  it  they  rescued 
Fisk  and   started  the  erection   of  Jubilee  Hall. 

The  first  group  of  singers,  with  a  few  changes  in  personnel, 
stayed  on  the  road  continuously  for  seven  years.  The  men  and  women 
who  composed  it  never  returned  to  the  University  to<  complete  their 
education,  sacrificing  their  own  chances  for  money  with  which  other 
negroes  could  be  educated. 

In  those  seven  years  the  party  visited  nearly  every  city  in  this 
country  and  went  abroad  twice.  The  first  of  these  foreign  trips  was 
begun  in  May,  1873.  The  initial  concert  was  given  in  London,  and 
invitations  were  sent  to  members  of  parliament,  leading  ministers, 
editors  and  other  people  of  influence.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and 
the  name  of  the  singers  took  on  international  aspect. 

Then  came  invitations  in  legion  to  appear  before  nobility.  One 
of  those  accepted  was  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyle.  On 
that  occasion,  the  little  book  says,  Queen  Victoria  drove  in  all  her 
pomp  and  glory  to  the  mansion  of  the  hosts  to  hear  the  singers 
from  America. 

In  historic  Westminister  Abbey  they  sang  before  Dean  and  Lady 
Stanley,  and  at  the  same  time  received  distinguished  attention  from 
high  nobles  of  the  realm,  including  Premier  Gladstone,  who  enter- 
tained them  in  his  home  in  Wales.  Gladstone  later  sent  a  collection 
of  books  to  the  Fisk  library  in  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  its 
Jubilee   Singers. 

Nobility  Heard  Them. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VII;  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  her  sister,  who  was  czarina  of  Russia,  likewise  heard 
the  songs  which  revealed  to  them  a  life  hitherto  unknown.  It  is  said 
that  the  royal  family  of  England  was  so  delighted  that  some  of  its 
members  served  the  singers  at  table. 

Coming  close  after  the  negroes  were  freed  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
European  tours  were  a  wonderful  success.  The  world  went  mad 
about  the  songs,  and  persons  at  the  top  of  every  phase  of  life  vied 
with  each   other  in  entertaining  the  visitors.     John  Bright,  Bishop 
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of  Manchester;  the  venerable  Dr.  Moffatt,  famous  missionary  to  Af- 
rica and  even  the  sweet-voiced  Jenny  Lind  were  in  the  audiences. 
Every  sort  of  society  sent  invitations,  and  churches,  which  had  never 
before  opened  their  doors  to  paid  entertainments  requested  to  be  used. 
It  was  the  same  everywhere.  The  phenomenal  success  of  the 
singers  in  England  made  their  visits  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales 
veritable  triumphs.  Letters  from  England  gave  them  entree  into 
the  most  exclusive  homes. 

Invaded  Other  Countries 

And  it  was  the  same  two  years  later  when  a  group  from  the 
University  invaded  Switzland,  Holland  and  Germany.  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  father  of  the  last  ruler  of  Germany,  and  his  Princess, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  as  well  as  the  aged  Kaiser, 
grandfather  of  Wilhelm  II,  went  to  elaborate  pains  to  make  the 
visitors  feel  at  home.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
expressed  surprise  that  the  negroes  were  Americans  instead  of  Afri- 
cans, and  this  is  one  of  the  little  jokes  of  the  tour. 

All  this  time,  if  the  book  in  Fisk  library  is  to  be  believed,  the 
favorite  of  American  and  foreign  audiences  was  the  familiar,  "Steal 
Away  to  Jesus,"  which  is  included  on  every  present-day  program. 

Since  the  foreign  tours,  there  has  been  a  troupe  on  the  road  all 
the  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  interval.  And  the  money  accru- 
ing from  these  excursions  has  invariably  been  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  Alma  Mater. 

Today  the  songsters  are  always  on  hand.  The  present  road 
troupe  is  a  quintette  composed  of  James  A.  Myers,  his  wife,  Carl 
J.  Barbour,  Alfred  T.  Clarke,  Jr.,  and  Ludie  D.  Collins.  It  has 
mapped  out  an  extensive  itinerary,  including  points  in  the  North, 
East  and  West. 

Want  Music  Building 

They  are  bending  their  energy  and  talent  to  the  securing  of  a  music 
building,  so  sorely  needed  with  the  increasing  development  of  the 
music  department.  In  all  these  years,  when  Fisk  has  become  known 
all  over  the  world  for  its  music,  there  has  been  no  building  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  college  activities.  There  are  eight  or  nine  music 
teachers,  a  band  and  the  Mozart  Society,  which  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
student  singers.  This  singing  body  gives  the  world  the  famous 
Jubilee  Songs. 

The  celebration  Wednesday  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
going  out  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  was  marked  by  three  programs, 
At  9:30  in  the  morning,  brief  talks  and  music  featured  the  program. 
During  the  afternoon  the  band,  the  Mozart  Society  and  the  student 
singers  furnished  the  musical  numbers,  and  Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
trustee  of  the  University  and  director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund, 
gave  an  address. 

Tonight  will  be  devoted  to  tributes  to  the  original  and  later 
Jubilee  Singers.  Three  of  the  four  original  singers  who  came  from 
their  distant  homes  for  the  occasion  will  be  called  on  for  songs  and 
brief  talks.  They  are  Hinton  B.  Alexander  of  Chattanooga,  Mabel 
Lewis  Imes  of  Cleveland,  and  Eliza  Walker  Crump  of  Chicago.  The 
fourth,  Maggie  Porter  Cole,  was  too  feeble  to  leave  her  Detroit  home. 

The  entire  Nashville  public  was  invited  to  attend  these  exercises, 
and  large  crowds  took  advantage  of  the  invitation.— -Nashville  Even- 
ing Tennessean,  October  19,  1921. 
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JUBILEE  SINGERS  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO  ARE  HEARD 

AT  FISK 

Three  of  Four  Surviving"  Members  of  Original  Band  Appear 
on  Program 

Marking-  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Fisk  Uni- 
versity Jubilee  Singers,  who  toured  many  European  countries  during 
the  early  70's  and  made  the  University  and  themselves  famous  for 
their  negro  lore  and  folk  song,  many  hundreds  of  Nashville  people 
and  visitors  from  other  states  assembled  Wednesday  for  exercises  com- 
memorating the  event  of  a  half  century  ago. 

There  was  a  morning  program  of  jubilee  music,  a  remarkable 
address  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon  by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  New  York, 
on  "African  Conditions  and  Possibilities,"  but  one  of  the  marked  fea- 
tures of  the  exercises  was  that  of  the  appearance  on  the  stage  at  night 
of  three  of  the  four  only  surviving  members  of  the  original  jubilee  band. 
These  were:  Hinton  B.  Alexander  of  Chattanooga,  Mabel  Lewis  Imes 
their  first  time  to  sing  together  for  many  years,  but  it  was  with  marve- 
lous accuracy  and  effect  that  the  old  melodies  rang  out  and  brought 
back  to  many  of  the  older'  ones  of  the  audience  memories  of  long  ago 
as  it  brought  tears  to  their  eyes.  There  was  encore  after  encore,  as  the 
three  of  the  original  group  sang  such  numbers  as  "We'll  Anchor  Bye 
and  Bye,"  and  "My  Lord,  What  a  Morning."  The  one  surviving  member 
of  the  group  who  was  not  present  is  "Maggie  Porter  Cole  of  Detroit. 

Venerable  Singer  Speaks 

In  addition  to  the  singing  by  the  three,  a  particularly  interest- 
ing feature  was  an  address  byl  H.  B.  Alexander,  one  of  the  number, 
whose  style  of  speech  in  his  description  an|d  account  of  his  interesting 
experiences  on  the  tour  abroad  was  true  to  the  old  Southern  negro 
as  were  the  songs  themselves,  and  he  brought  the  house  to  applause 
again  and  again.  In  the  audience  was  one  whole  section  of  white 
people  who  showed  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  program. 

The  program  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 
president  of  the  institution,  and  among  the  other  speakers  were:  Dr. 
George  L.  Cady  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  under  the  auspices  of  which  Fisk  University  was  founded: 
Dr.  J.  A.  Lester  of  Nashville,  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion: Robert  Fletcher,  president  of  the  senior  Class:  Miss  Harriet 
Kimbro,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Lowe,  Prof.  J.  D.  Burrus  and  Mrs.  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

Dr.  Cady  reviewed  briefly  the  work  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  particularly  as  it  applied  to  Fisk  University,  and 
said  that  the  great  success  of  its  accomplishments  had  been  its  firm 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Not  only  Fisk  University  but 
scores  of  other  institutions  exist  as  a  result  of  its  early  efforts,  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Crosthwait  gave  an  early  account  of  the  organization  of 
the  Jubilee  group  from  the  time  that  they  were  taken  in  charge  by 
Dr.  George  L.  White,  who  had  come  to  Nashville  as  a  former  New 
England  schoolmaster,  to  their  tours  to  numerous  Tennessee  towns, 
then  northward  to  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  New  York,  preparatory  to 
the  tour  abroad. 
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The  First  Tour 

The  first  tour  of  the  Jubilee  group  begun  in  1871,  and  its  pur- 
pose was  to  raise  funds  in  behalf  of  the  University  then  very  needy. 
The  result  was  $20,000  for  the  first  four  months,  and  $150,000  be- 
fore the  tour  ended.  The  second  was  in  1884.  The  singers  visited 
Holland,  England,  Germany,  Australia,  China,  and  other  countries 
of  the  Orient,  and  appeared  before  the  crowned  heads  of  these  coun- 
tries. They  sang  for  three  weeks  in  the  Moody- Sankey  revival  meet- 
ings in  London.  Out  of  the  funds  acquired  on  the  tour  Jubilee  Hall 
was  built. 

At  the  morning  session  Wednesday  a  party  of  150  members  of  the 
National  Undertakers'  Association  visited  to  hear  the  Jubilee  music, 
most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Following  the  musical  program  was 
a  business  meeting  of  the  trustees,  ,at  which  Frank  L.  Polk,  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Wilson  for  a  short  time,  was  elected  as  a 
trustee.  Another  new  trustee  named  was  Charles  L.  Haycock  of  New 
York.  Talks  were  made  at  the  afternoon  meeting  by  the  other  trus- 
tees, who  were  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jonesi,  G.  L.  Cady  and  L.  H.  Wood 
of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick  of  Nashville. — Nashville  Morn- 
ing Tennessean,  October  20,  1921. 


JUBILEE  SINGERS  HAVE  CELEBRATION 

Members  of  Original  Group  Join  in  Observing  Fiftieth 
Anniversary 

With  an  all-day  program  Wednesday,  Fisk  University  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Jubilee  Singers, 
one  of  the  most  famous  musical  companiesi  the  country  has  ever  had. 
Many  persons  of  the  city  as  well  as  from  other  states  attended  the 
various  exercises  during  the  day. 

During  the  morning  a  program  of  jubilee  music  was  given,  and 
among  the  visitors  was  a  party  of  150  funeral  directors,  members  of 
the  National  Funeral  Directors'  Association,  who  stopped  over  in 
Nashville  for  the  day  en  route  from  the  annual  convention  in  Texas 
to  their  homes  in  the  East  and  Northeast.  The  visit  to  Fisk  Univer- 
sity to  hear  the  jubilee  singers  was  one  of  the  feature  arranged  for 
them  by  the  local  funeral  directors. 

An  entire  section  of  the  chapel  was  reserved  for  white  people, 
and  this  was  filled,  indicating  the  wide  interest  felt  in  the  occasion. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  address  of  more  than  usual  interest 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  New  York,  who  returned 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  from  a  tour  of  Africa.  He  spoke  on 
"Africa's  Conditions  and  Possibilities."  Members  of  the  Mozart  So- 
ciety of  Fisk  and  other  students  furnished  the  musical  numbers. 

The  program  came  to  an  end  with  the  night  concert.  At  this 
time  the  three  members  of  the  original  group  of  Jubilee  Singers,  who 
came  for  the  celebration,  sang  together,  and  also  made  talks,  in  which 
they  recounted  incidents  in  connection  with  the  first  tours.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  original  group  present  were:  Hinton  B.  Alexander  of 
Chattanooga,  Mabel  Lewis  Imes  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Eliza  Walker 
Crump  of  Chicago.  One  other  Maggie  Porter  Cole,  of  Detroit,  was 
unable  to  be  in  attendance. 
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The  singing  of  these  members  of  the  first  group  revived  memo- 
ries of  the  early  seventies,  wnen  the  small  band  of  Jubilee  Singers 
started  out  on  world-wide  tours  to  save  Fisk  University  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  its  doors  from  being  closed.  This  was  the  first  time  these 
singers  had  sung  together  in  many  years,  but  their  voices  blended 
with  the  harmony  of  former  years  and  the  songs  came  from  their  lips 
with  the  old-time  melody  that  had  pleased  the  people  of  many  climes 
half  a  century  ago.  They  received  encore  after  encore,  and  sang 
such  well-remembered  songs  as  "Well  Anchor  Bye  and  Bye"  and  "My 
Lord,  What  a  Morning." 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  George  L.  Cady  of  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  under  whose  auspices  Fisk 
University  was  founded;  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester  of  Nashville,  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association;  Robert  Fletcher,  president  of  the  senior 
class;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crosthwait  of  Nashville,  who  told  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Jubilee  Singers  and  of  their  visits  to  various  towns  in 
Tennessee  and  other  states  preparatory  to  the  tour  abroad,  and  Mrs. 
Booker  T.  Washington  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Lowe,  Prof.  J.  D. 
Burrus,  Miss  Harriet  Kimbro  and  Mary  E.  Spence. 

Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  President  of  the  University,  presided  through- 
out the  program. 

During  Wednesday  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held 
and  two  new  members  were  elected.  They  are:  Frank  L.  Polk,  secre- 
tary of  state  for  a  short  while  under  President  Wilson,  and  Charles 
L.  Haycock  of  New  York.  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Dr.  G.  W.  Cady 
and  L.  H.  Wood  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick  of  Nashville 
were  other  trustees  in  attendance. — Nashville  Banner,  Oct.  20,  1921. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  other  city  papers  made  comment  on 
the  celebration,  although  they  did  not  find  their  way  to  the  office  of 
the  News. 

But  for  all  of  their  kindness  those  known  and  the  ones  unknown, 
the  University  desires  to  express  its  most  sincere  appreciation. 


MESSAGES  RECEIVED  RELATIVE  TO  JUBILEE 
The  messages  following  were  received  by  President  McKenzie: 
Children  of  an  Original  Jubilee  Singer 

We  are  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  present  today. 
"Way  in  the  Kingdom"  we  believe  that  George  L.  White  and  that 
band  of  Jubilee  Singers  are  rejoicing  at  the  work  of  Fisk.  May 
the  University  continue  to  be  the  great  seat  of  learning  for  our  peo- 
ple. 

(Signed)  Clinton  R.  Moore, 
Elizabeth  B.  Moore, 
New  York  City. 
President  Slater  and  Jeanes  Funds 

I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  be  with  you  at  the  celebration 
tomorrow,  but  a  positive  engagement  in  Virginia  prevented  me  from 
coming.    I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  delightful  occasion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  H.  Dillard, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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The  Music  Lovers  Club  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama 

All  praise  for  Jubilee  Singers  and  Jubilee  Songs.  We  love  them 
better  as  the  years  enhance  their  glory. 

A  Graduate  of  Fisk 

Dear  Professor  McKenzie: 

I  see  from  the  Fisk  University  News  that  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  going  out  of  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  will  be  cele- 
brated tomorrow.  I  am  sure  the  event  will  be  one  of  historic  interest 
and  I  regret  that  engagements  here  detain  me  so  that  I  will  be  un- 
able to  be  present. 

Fisk  University  has  wrought  well  at  home  and  abroad  and  the 
alumni  point  with  pride  to  its  past  and  look  forward  to  a  most  suc- 
cessful future  under  your  unselfish  and  far-seeing  guidance.  May 
the  Jubilee  of  Jubilees  be  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  annals  of 
Fisk  history  is  my  ardent  wish. 

With  personal  regard  to  you  and  the  Fisk  contingent  and  com- 
mending you  for  your  laudable  efforts  directed  in  the  path  of  a  bet- 
ter and  greater  Fisk  I  beg  to  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Phillips,  M.D. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute  Alabama. 

Tuskegee  Institute  rejoices  with  Fisk  University  in  the  inspira- 
tion which  sent  forth  the  original  Jubilee  Singers  with  their  message 
of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  Negro  schools,  the  Negro  race,  the  world  is 
debtor  to  that  first  self-sacrificing  company  who  sang  their  way  into 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  good  people  everywhere.  The  world 
is  better  for  those  songs  and  those  who  hear  them,  and  those  who 
sing  them  are  better  for  their  message.  What  a  debt  is  ours  to  those 
faithful,  humble,  trustful  souls  who  gave  them  birth. 

Robert  R.  Moton. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Walker,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  announce  the 
approaching  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Beatrice  Dungey,  to  Mr.  Louis 
L.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Monday,  December  26th,  1921. 

At  home,  January  1,  1922,  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute, Petersburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  graduate  of  Howard  University,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent physical  director  in  V.  N.  &  I.  I.,  Petersburg.  Miss  Walker  is 
graduate  of  Fisk  University,  and  at  present  is  the  girls'  and  women's 
worker  in  St.  John's  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.  We  wish  for  them 
both  a  long,  useful  and  happy  life. 
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:-:    CAMPUS     NOTES 


SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1921. 

(An  interested  observer  was  good  enough  to  prepare  the  account 
following.) 

The  summer  of  '21  will  be  long  remembered  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  its  intense  heat  in  every  section.  To  those  who  remained  and 
those  who  came  to  Fisk  campus  there  will  be  added  to  the  memory  of 
long,  hot  days  the  remembrance  of  a  determined  company  who,  in 
spite  of  heat,  applied  themselves  diligently  day  after  day  to  their 
studies,  with  energy;  entered  into  plans  for  betterment  and  recrea- 
tion with  enthusiasm  and  continually  endeavored  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  of  instructors. 

That  the  Summer  Quarter  at  Fisk  is  filling  a  demand  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  registration  of  1920 — fifty-four — jumped  to  two 
hundred  in  1921,  the  majority  of  this  number  doing  work  for  college 
credit.  About  fifty  of  the  regular  student  body  remained  for  work, 
teachers  of  the  city  and  teachers  desiring  to  pursue  college  studies, 
with  others  who  sought  to  improve  their  methods  of  teaching,  were 
enrolled.  The  pupils  of  the  Elementary  School  were  also  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  summer  days  at  school,  working  quite  as  hard  to  make 
grades  as  their  elders.  They  entered  heartily  into  the  demonstra- 
tion of  methods  of  teaching  and  of  physical  education  and  recreation, 

The  regular  college  classes  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  Latin,  physi- 
ology, economics,  sociology  and  English  were  well  attended.  The 
classes  in  Education  and  Public  School  Music  were  taxed  to  the 
limit  daring  the  first  term. 

The  Music  Department  promptly  registered  all  the  pupils  they 
were  able  to  handle  for  the  quarter.  To  Miss  Helman,  head  of  the 
Department,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Abagail  Wing  and  Mr. 
Tourgee  A.  DeBose,  teacher  of  violin,  is  due  much  credit  for  the 
work  done  in  music. 

The  classes  in  Home  Economics,  though  small,  were  noted  to  be 
most  interesting,  and  members  of  these  classes  were  very  enthusiastic 
in  their  work  and  appreciation  of  the  instruction  given.  Both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  were  able  to  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  this  department,  as  they  enjoyed  the  results  from  time  to  time  in 
well-prepared  and  well-served  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners,  as 
well  as  picnic  lunches  and  refreshments  for  social  occasions.  In  the 
dining-room  and  cafeteria  those  on  the  campus  had  the  benefit  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  andj  planning  of  the  Home  Economics  instructor, 
Miss  Jongewaard,  of  Iowa  Teachers'  College,  whose  genial  person- 
ality will  be  long  remembered  as  well  as  her  broad,  practical  in- 
struction. 

Added  to  the  regular)  routine  work  of  the  classroom  were  the  lec- 
tures given  by  those  secured  for  that  purpose  and  interested  visitors. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Morrison,  Arch-Deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  mis- 
sionary to  Africa,  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lecture  course 
during  the  first  six  weeks.  Dr.  L.  B.  Moore,  formerly  of  Howard 
University;  Dr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Caldwell,  both  con- 
nected with   the  Jeannes   and   Slater   Funds;   Prof.    Silas  X.   Floyd, 
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Mr.  Hansbery,  a  student  of  Archaeology;  Dean  Ortman,  and  Mr. 
Meyers,  of  the  Fisk  Singers,  all  added  immeasurably  to  the  interest 
of  the  Friday  lecture  course;  in  particular,  Mr.  Caliver  helped  to 
make  these  a  success. 

If  the  Summer  Quarter  continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  hereafter 
as  it  has  already  done,  the  University  will  soon  be  able  to  offer  many 
additional  advantages. 

But  play  as  well  as  work  was  carefully  planned  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  chance  for  "Jack  to  be  a  dull  boy."  The  hour  pre- 
ceding evening  study  hours  was  spent  on  the  campus  in  various  forms 
of  recreation.  A  hike  with  a  campfire  breakfast,  a  hay  ride  with  a 
watermelon  feast,  a  trip  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  another  to  the  Her- 
mitage, steamboat  rides  on  the  Cumberland!  River,  visits  to  various 
points  of  historical  and  industrial  interest,  auto  rides,  about  the  city, 
with  other  well-planned  social  occasions  in  groups,  added  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  busy  days.  The  National  Association  of  Negro  Mu- 
sicians held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  campus,  and  the  concerts  given 
will  be  remembered  as  rare  musical  treats,  as  well  as  the  opoprtunity 
to  meet  many  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the  race. 

The  quarter  closed  with  an  informal  but  very  impressive  graduat- 
ing exercise  in  Livingstone  Chapel.  In  a  few  hours  the  dormitories 
were  vacated  and  the  campus  deserted,  as  both  students  and  teachers 
hastened  to  snatch  a  few  days1  of  rest  and  vacation  before  the  school 
year  should  begin  again. 


FACULTY  LECTURERS  IN  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

In  addition  to  the  lecturers  called  in  from  the  outside  during  the 
Summer  Quarter,  to  talk  on  various  topics,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  Sunday  evening  speakers,  who  were  drawn  from  the  Fisk  staff, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  others  called  from  the  outside. 

Some  of  the  teachers,  like  Miss  Belle  Ruth  Parmenter,  Miss  Cashin, 
and  others  on  the  grounds,  were  so  burdened  with  other  dutiei  that 
it  was  not  deemed  fair  to  call  on  them  for  additional  work.  Some 
notion  of  the  lectures  given  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  list 
of  assignments: 

1.  The  Promise  of  the  Negro  in  Literature.  ....  -Prof.  T.  W.  Talley. 

2.  A  Little  Boy  Who  Became  a  Patriarch   (a  talk  on  President 

Fairchild  of  Oberlin  College,  given  by  special  request) 
Treasurer  J.  T.  Fairchild. 

3.  The  Relation  of  Mathematics  to  Science Prof.  J.  E.  Anderson. 

4.  Measuring  a  College. Dean  E.  J.  Ortman. 

5.  Missionary  Experiences  in  Africa Mr.  Morrison. 

6.  A  Great  Western  College  for  Teachers Miss  Jongewaard. 

7.  Talk  on  the  Evolution  of  Jubilee  Music  (illustrated  by  singine 

of  a  male  quartet)    Prof.  J.  W.  Work. 

8-     Educational  Values  in  Manual  Arts. .....  .Prof.  Ambrose  Caliver. 

9.  What  is  Offered  in  the  Different  American  Schools  of  Music 

Miss   Mary   E.   Helman. 

10.  Informal  talk  on  the  Ideals  of  Fisk President  McKenzie. 

11.  Informal  talk  on  the  Ideals  of  Fisk -President  McKenzie. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  responsible  for  all  of  these  meetings  and  presided 

at  each  one,  just  as  Mr.  Caliver  directed  all  of  the  Friday  evening 
lectures. 

The  church  services  were  in  charge  of  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Brumfi?ld, 
who  served  us  during  the  entire  quarter.  The  pastor  of  St.  Paul 
A.  M.  E.  Church,  Rev.  Acton  Hill,  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  pulpit 
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on  one  Sunday  morning,  and  on  another  Sunday  the  laymen's  ad- 
dress was  given  by  Mr.  Fisner,  who,  upon  the  request  ot  tf-ev.  Mr. 
Brumneld,  talked  of  his  visit  to  the  laymen's  conierence  of  the  M. 
E.  cnurch,  South,  at  Lake  Junaiuska,  JN.  C,  and  of  tne  encouraging 
signs  of  better  race  relations  which  he  saw  there.  During  most  of 
the  summer  a  number  of  students,  largely  members  of  tne  Mozart 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helman,  provided  music  for  the 
churcn  service. 

Mr.  Morrison  a  Popular  Lecturer. 

The  references  to  the  various  lectures  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  special  word  with  reference  to  the  high  acceptability  of 
Arch-Deacon  Morrison,  who  lectured  to  the  school  three  mornings 
each  week  at  chapel  time,  in  addition  to  his  other  work  and  lectures. 
Few  speakers  can  do  this  for  six  weeks  and  draw  an  attentive  audi- 
ence each  time.  Mr.  Morrison  did  this  easily,  and  no  morning  passed 
when  his  lecture  was  not  roundly  applauded.  This  seldom  happens 
at  Fisk,  or  anywhere,  but  his  messages  were  so  interesting  and  his 
personality  so  genial  that  the  close  of  his  all-too-brief  stay  was  wit- 
nessed with  genuine  regret  by  everyone,  and  his  last  appearance  in 
the  Chapel  was  the  signal  for  a  demonstration  of  real  appreciation. 


LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION  FROM  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEGRO  MUSICIANS. 

The  University  is  very  proud  to  have  the  letter  following  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Negro  Musicians,  which 
held  its  Third  Annual  Convention  at  Fisk  University  during  the 
summer.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  delegates  were  pleased 
with  the  hospitality  which  we  were  able  to  show  them.  Miss  Simmons 
writes  from  Tuskegee  Institute  under  date  of  October  6: 

Dear  Dr.  McKenzie  :  We  regret  very  much  more  than  you  can  ever 
know  that  you  were  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  our  Con- 
vention in  July,  which  was  held  at  Fisk  University.  It  was  without 
a  doubt  one '  of  the  happiest  gatherings  that  I  have  witnessed. 
Bennett  Hall,  so  beautifully  located,  was  indeed  the  best  place  that 
you  might  have  set  aside  for  our  use. 

In  the  Memorial  Chapel,  where  meetings  and  concerts  were  held, 
a  cooler  of  distilled  water  greeted  us  at  the  door,  plants  arranged 
on  platform,  an  extra  grand  piano,  and  all  of  the  essentials  for  such 
a  gathering.  The  beautiful  reception  on  the  lawn  was  well  attended 
and  much  enjoyed  by  all.  The  service  in  the  dining-room  was  all  that 
we  could  have  wished.  The  Matron  was  quite  considerate  in  every 
way.  With  every  avenue  open  to  us,  all  of  the  delegates  spoke  in 
appreciative  terms  of  "Fisk  Hospitality,"  and  unanimously  agreed 
that  it  was  the  place  for  our  Convention  to  hold  its  meeting. 

For  this  opportunity  and  pleasure,  granted  the  Association,  the 
Board  of  Directors  authorized  this  letter  of  thanks  be  written,  which 
I  am  more  than  glad  to  do.  Everyone  was  as  cordial  as  possible,  but 
we  are  giving  special  thanks  to  Mr.  Work,  Miss  Helman,  Miss  Par- 
menter,  Mrs.  Honesty,  Mrs.  McKissack,  Mr.  Childress,  and  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  who  filled  your  place  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Work  and  his  Club  made  a  highly  creditable  representation 
of  what  Fisk  stands  for  in  music,  for  it  was  readily  conceded  by  all 
that  the  artistically  rendered  concert  was  above  the  average. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

Alice  Carter  Simmons, 

Secretary. 
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Herein  the  Fisk  News 
Looks   away  from   the 
Interests  of  Fisk  University 
To  the  interests  outside 


THE     CONQUERING     ARMY 

By  Katrina  Trask 
Published  in  1915 

A  mighty  Host,  implacable  as  Fate, 

Has  marched,  unceasing,   through  the   centuries, 

Across  the  myriad  passes  of  the  earth. 

Men  of  all  countries  and  of  every  clime 

Have  swelled  the  countless  number  of  the  Host. 

Their  garments,  crimson-dyed,  drip  human  blood: 

Their  eyes  are  grim  as  graves:   their  rough-shod  feet 

Trample  fair  women  and  frail  new-born  babes: 

Their  hands,  blood-stained,  are  quick  to  seize,  to  rend, 

To  ravage,  to  destroy. 

O'er  the   green   earth, 
Where  they  have  passed,  a  withering  blight  remains; 
Eed  ruin,   desolation,   and   the   dead 
Heaped  high  as  Heaven,  a  ghastly  spectacle. 
The  little  children,  terror-stricken,  run 
To  fondle  fathers  dead  upon  the  field, 
Or  croon  to  outraged  mothers,   dead  at  home. 
Defenseless  maidens  die,  defiled  by  men: 
And  all  things  beautiful  are  desecrate. 

(Continued  on  page  two  of  cover) 


For  numberless  dark  ages,  marched  the  Host — 
And  as  they  marched,  they  sang: 

Lo!   We  are  the  Army  of  Death; 

We  care  not  for  Mercy — for  Right: 
Hot  fury  and  flame  is  our  breath: 

We  battle  for  Conquest  and  Might. 


We  go  forth  to  slay  and  be  slain: 
No  mortal  can  stand  where  we  pass: 

With  dead  we  have  powdered  the  plain, 
With  blood  we  have  poisoned  the  grass. 


Lo!  We  are  the  Army  of  Death, 

The  merciless  Army  of  Death, 

The  conquering  Army  of  Death. 

Yet,  ever,  in  the  record  of  the  years, 

The  conquest  won,  in  turn,  was  swept  away 

By  later  conquests  of  the  conquering  Host. 

Since  time  began,  the  devastating  horde 

Has  left  no  permanent,  no  living  mark; 

Has  no  endurance  found  in  victory; 

Nothing  but  irremediable  woe, 

And  bitter  seeds  for  future  harvesting — 

Hot  hatred,  and  fresh  greed  for  after-strife. 

Each  hard-won  truce  was  but  a  passing  pause, 

Each  conquest  but  a  transitory  gain 

In  the  long  warfare  of  the  waiting  world. 


Strong    Babylon    and    stately   Nineveh 
In  triumph  rose  to  glory  and  renown, 
Flourished  fleeting  day  of  royal  fame, 
To  be,  once  more,  low-levelled  to  the  dust 
By  later  deeds  of  conquest  and  of  doom: 
Great  Persia,  matchless  Greece,  majestic  Rome, 
Each  rose  ini  pride,  then  prostrate  fell  again 
Before  the  trampling  of  the  ceaseless  Host. 
The  towering  Teutons,  the  remorseless  Turks, 
The  dauntless  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Celts, 
The  valiant  Franks,  the  Latins  and  the  Slavs, 
Have  each,  in  turn,  been  drenched  in  blood  of  kin. 


After  long  centuries  of  savage  reign, 
The  ruthless,   devastating  horde  became 
The  finely-finished  flower  of  Christendom — 
Baptized  as  Christians,  civilized  as  men: 
To-day,   a  purpose   consecrate  they  hold — 
To  guard  high  honor,  and  to  serve  mankind: 
The  glory  of  aggression  they  disclaim — 
Vaunting  ambition,   selfishness,  and  greed: 
In  splendid  armed  peace  they  now  await 
The  call  of  Duty — the  appeal  for  help, 

(Continued   on   page  three  of  cover) 
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To   All  Graduates    and   Undergraduates 
and    Teachers  and   Former  Teachers 
of  Fisk  University 


This    Christmas    Benediction: 


'The  Lord  bless  thee   and   keep   thee: 
The  Lord  make   his   face   shine  upon 

thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee: 
The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 

thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

Sincerely  your  friends, 

THE  EDITORS 

of  the  FISK  UNIVERSITY  NEWS 
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A  Change  of  Base 


■EDITORIALS- 


This  number  of  the  Fisk  News  is  edited  from  Brooklyn,  New  York — 
394  Carlton  Avenue,  the  Editor's  temporary  home  for  a  little  while. 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends  it  has  been  made  possible  for  him 
to  take  a  little  rest  by  having  a  change  of  scenes,  and  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  little  informal  academic  work  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
to  satisfy  his  soul  in  the  great  libraries  with  which  these  two  cities 
abound.  The  kindness  is  not  the  less  complete  because  it  provides  also 
for  the  presence  here  of  the  wife  who  is  now  keeping  the  home-fires 
burning  at  Nashville. 

No  one  but  the  writer's  Maker  and  himself  knows  how  deeply  ap- 
preciative he  is  of  this  opportunity  to  lose  himself  without  restrictions 
in  the  great  free  libraries  of  New  York,  and  in  her  art  museums,  and 
to  take  up  again,  if  but  briefly,  the  threads  of  study — 'browsing"  is 
what  the  friends  said  the  opportunity  is  for.  New  York  may  be  for- 
given much  for  the  opportunities  of  education,  research  and  culture 
which  she  gives  so  freely  to  all  who  long  for  them.  To  study  in  a 
great  university  is  a  great  boon,  but  it  can  not  compare  with  the  rare 
privilege  of  going  at  will,  and  putting  oneself  immediately  in  touch 
with  all  the  thinkers  of  all  times,  and  to  summon  by  a  movement  of 
the  hand  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  ages.  There  can  be  no  real 
scholarship  without  these  privileges.  And  yet  to  hosts  of  their  citizens, 
the  public  libraries  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  sealed  books. 

The  Outward  Look  for  Fisk. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  stood — the  President  of  Fisk  University  and 
the  writer — in  a  quiet  spot  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  New  York  City 
and  talked  about  the  question  always  on  Dr.  McKenzie's  heart,  i.  e., 
the  task  of  raising  enough  funds  from  day  to  day  to  meet  the  current 
needs  of  the  University,  to  say  nothing  of  trying  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment fund  so  that  the  future  of  Fisk  may  be  secure.  The  strain  on 
any  man  to  raise  money  for  an  educational  institution  is  body-break- 
ing; but  the  task  is  harder  still  for  the  presidents  of  our  Negro 
colleges.  The  president's  face  and  the  quietness  of  his  voice  showed  how 
deeply  concerned  he  is  about  the  securing  of  funds.  But  his  own 
faith  which  he  has  translated  into  the  words,  "If  we  are  worthy,  the 
American  people  will  not  permanently  let  us  suffer  for  money"  is  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  dared  to  print  this  issue  of  the  News — an  issue 
that  is  different. 

Sorely  as  we  need  funds  at  Fisk,  not  only  for  sustenance,  but  that 
the  vision  of  a  great  university  of  national  scope  and  service  for  Ne- 
groes may  not  fail;  outgrown  as  are  our  buildings;  meager 
as  is  our  equipment  when  compared  with  even  the  smaller 
of  our  Eastern  and  Northern  Colleges,  anxious  as  we  are  about 
tomorrow,  this  number  of  the  News  will  look  away  from  Fisk — will 
look  outward  from  Fisk,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  to  some  of  the 
things  and  interests  outside,  under  the  conviction  that  the  people  of 
our  republic  will,  in  God's  own  time,  see  .that  toe  have  not  made  the 
future  secure  until  we  have  provided  a  system  of  schools,  extending 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university,  through  which  the 
worthy  and  normal  aspirations  of  every  race  group  may  oe  fitted  for 
expression,  and  welded  into  an  homogeneous  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  realized,  at  last  that  the  Negro,  of  all  the 
races  in  the  United  States,  must  not  be  compelled  to  fight  against  the 
force  of  gravity  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  pour  his  con- 
tributions to  human  progress  into  the  stream  of  the  common  good. 
This  realization  is  certain  to  dawn  upon  our  thoughtful  American  peo- 
ple after  the  hesitant  mood  passes. 

Let  us  forget  ourselves  for  a  while,  those  of  us  who  love  Fisk  and 
dream  of  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

"Go  to  the  Ant,  Thou  Sluggard." 

Who  does  not  remember  the  advice  of  wise  old  King  Solomon  to  the 

indolent  who  seemed  incapable  of  understanding  the  need  for  thrift? 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise,  which 

having  no  guide,  overseer  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer, 

and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

Here  man,  one  of  those  made  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  is 
advised  to  go  learn  wisdom  from  one  of  the  tiniest  little  forms  of  ani- 
mate life — a  little  creature  counted  so  insignificant  that  men  thought- 
lessly tread  them  under  feet,  unseeing  and  often  not  caring.  But  the 
wise  king  held  that  the  little  ant  has  a  basic  wisdom  to  teach  to  the 
sons  of  men. 

Seated  in  the  great  "Bowl" — that  monster  structure  at  New  Haven, 
erected  by  Yale  University  for  football  games — the  words,  "Go  to  the 
ant  .  .  .  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise"  seemed  to  be  shouted  to 
the  writer  by  everything  seen  and  done  there. 

Six  things  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  i.  e.,  the  size  of  the  "Bowl";  the 
size  of  the  crowd  seated  within  it;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd;  the 
loyalties  of  the  crowd;  the  democracy  of  the  crowd,  and  the  self-control 
of  the  crowd.  This  is  not  the  order  of  the  importance  of  these  items, 
but  it  is  the  order  in  which  they  impressed  the  spectator  who  saw  a 
game  there  for  the  first  time. 

Here  was  the  "Bowl,"  into  which  eighty  thousand  persons  had 
swarmed  long  before  the  hour  for  the  game.  This  is  said  to  have  the 
largest  seating  capacity  of  any  structure  on  earth.  Here  mingled  all 
races  without  friction;  all  sexes  without  impunity,  all  grades  of  society, 
learned  and  illiterate,  rich  and  poor,  without  visible  caste.  Here  one 
listened  in  vain  for  any  note  save  that  of  enthusiasm.  The  dyspeptic 
must  have  forgotten  his  ill-humor,  and  the  selfish  man  his  desire  to  be 
ministered  unto.  Yale's  friends  were  enthusiastic  for  Yale;  those  who 
loved  the  Princeton  "Tigers"  had  nothing  but  cheers  for  that  side  and 
the  neutral  ones  out  of  sheer  happiness  "rooted"  for  whatever  pleased 
the  others.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Sons  of  Eli,  on  the  other  were 
the  Princeton  "Tigers,"  with  the  friends  of  both  scattered  throughput 
the  building,  the  head-dress  of  the  women  and  the  colors  of  the  men 
creating  a  riot  of  color  to  the  audience  and  presenting  a  scene  which 
cannot  be  forgotten.    Everywhere  loyalty,  but  not  of  the  offensive  kind. 

And,  last  of  all,  there  was  another  lesson  which  sobered  the  writer: 
Here  were  80,000  persons  who  had  such  marvelous  control  over  them- 
selves that  the  policemen  as  we  know  this  official  was  absolutely  need- 
less— useless.  In  the  moving  excitement  of  the  game,  men  and  women 
shot  to  their  feet  again  and  again  and  again;  and  at  times  they  forgot 
to  take  their  seats.  But  the  moment  any  voice  behind  cried  "down  in 
front,"  the  enthusiastic  ones  took  their  seats  immediately  and  without 
murmuring.  Nor  did  any  one  look  around  to  discover  the  standing  of 
the  one  who  issued  the  command. 

Why  did  we  not  need  policemen  for  such  a  crowd?  What  was  the 
secret  of  that  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  lack  of  offensive  partisanship? 
What  banished  caste  or  manifestation  of  it  in  that  group?     How  came 
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men  and  women  to  be  so  loyal  to  those  two  teams?  How  can  we  ex- 
plain  the  gathering  of  so  large  a  crowd  from  all  the  walks  of  life  to 
witness  a  game  which  so  many  did  not  understand?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  so  large  a  structure  as  the  "Bowl"  is  already  too  small, 

Struggling  as  we  are  with  the  lukewarmness  of  men  toward  the 
institution,  which  we  love  and  have  relied  upon;  watching  the  almost 
futile  struggles  of  church  and  academic  instruction  to  preserve  basic 
morality;  grappling  with  the  world-old  problem  of  the  prevention  of 
crime;  menaced,  threatened,  almost  cast  down  with  the  rumblings  of 
the  hatred  of  class  for  class;  and  discouraged  more  than  we  will  admit 
by  the  indifference,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  absence  of  basic, 
moving  loyalties  of  men  to  the  causes  which  have  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  it  may  be  wise  for  the  nation  to  "go 
to  the  ant" — to  the  football  game  and  to  its  devotees  and  learn  the 
secret  of  the  marvelous  results  which  they  achieve  without  effort. 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise." 

"This  One  Thing  I  Do." 

Shall  the  Arms  Conference  be  Free  to  "Stick"  to  Disarming? 

Every  Bible  reader  is  familiar  with  that  decision  of  Paul's,  whicb 
begins  with  the  sentence,  "Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  appre- 
hended; but  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
toward  the  mark      .     .     ." 

The  most  significant  conference  in  the  history  of  the  ivorld  is  in 
session  in  Washington. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  but  yesterday  staggered  out  of  a  Gethsem^ 
ane  of  war,  literally  with  blood  coursing  down  the  cheeks  of  the  sons  of 
men;  and  anguish  of  souls  and  bitterness  of  heart  mocking  the  hopes 
of  the  world  for  a  new  order  of  peace  and  fraternity  throughout  the 
far-flung  dominions  of  God.  Everywhere  men  felt  that  unless  a  remedy 
can  be  found  for  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  living  with  sword  in 
hand,  and  invoking  every  aid  of  science  to  make  more  terrible  and 
sure  the  blotting  out  of  human  lives,  must  eventually  consume  them- 
selves in  their  conflicts  which  are  increasing  with  the  years. 

Gazing  upon  the  soldier  dead,  whose  silent  bodies  from  the  theatre 
of  conflict  "over  there,"  had  come  home  to  find  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  soil  of  the  country  at  whose  behest  they  laid  down  their  lives, 
a  tender-hearted  man — President  of  the  United  States — said,  as  the 
tears  clouded  his  eyes  and  emotion  broke  his  voice,  "It  must  not  be 
again,"  and  the  real  heart  of  the  world  repeated  it  after  him  and  said, 
"Amen!" 

The  President  called,  as  the  guests  of  the  nation,  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth  to  take  with  our  nation  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  wars  shall  cease  unto  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth; 
and  to  have  these  nations  say  with  him  and  for  their  war-sick  and 
heart-broken  people,  "It  must  not  be  again." 

Today,  in  real  and  sober  earnest,  the  Arms  Conference  is  examining 
the  plans  which  seem  to  offer  a  way  to  peace.  The  first  days  of  the 
deliberations  have  revived  the  hopes  of  a  war-sick  world.  The  United 
States  through  her  spokesman  has  proven  how  deadly  in  earnest  she  is; 
and  the  visiting  powers  seem  no  less  determined  to  make  an  end  of 
wars. 

It  would  seem  that  each  day  that  Conference  should  be  permitted  to 
face  the  task,  on  whose  successful  completion  hangs  the  hopes  of  the 
world,  with  Paul's  inflexible  motto  as  its  own — "This  one  thing  I  do." 
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But  already  there  are  signs  that  other  interests  would  press  for 
consideration  by  the  body.  Already  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  hav- 
ing other  questions  dignified  by  notice  at  this  great  Parliament  of  man 
are  being  considered  by  those  who  may  forget  in  their  zeal  for  their 
lesser  interests  that  the  welfare  of  the  world  is  hanging  on  the  results 
of  this  Conference. 

Let  all  who  have  a  right  to  be  heard  have  their  "day  in  court." 
Our  laws  have  provided  suitable  forums  for  the  pleas  of  the  people; 
but  no  American  citizen  has  any  standing  before  the  Arms  Conference, 
save  those  representatives  who  have  been  chosen  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution.  Any  attempt  by  any  other  group  to  press 
their  claims  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  Conference  except  in  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  not  only  subversive  of  that 
law  but  must  result  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  Conference  away 
from  the  "one  thing"  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  called  it  here 
to  do. 

If  our  people  hate  war,  and  if  they  are  determined  that  "It  must  not 
be  again, "  they  will  give  the  Conference  a  clear  track;  they  will  speak 
through  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  nation;  they  will  reserve 
their  domestic  grievances  for  other  times;  they  will  leave  the  minds 
of  American  delegates  free  for  constructive  work  in  the  Conference, 
and  they  will  see  that  no  gad-fly  performances  on  the  outside  and  near 
the  doors  of  the  meeting  places  make  more  difficult  the  task  of  tnose 
owho,  if  they  are  not  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  world,  are  to  hold 
the  Conference  steady  to  the  task  of  limitation  of  armament,  and  who 
must  say  to  themselves  during  every  moment  of  the  parley — "This  one 
thing  I  do."     (Written  November  17,  1921.) 


Jtt  ilemortam 

Mary   Evelyn   Hawley,   Teacher   of  French   and   German.      Died   in 
New  Haven,   December   13,   1921. 

Charles  W.  Virtis,  B.  A.  '89,  Died  in  Canada  in  early  October. 

Austin  W.  Merry,   B.   A.   79,   M.   A.   '85,   Died   December   5th   at 
Jackson,  Tennessee. 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN 

To  the  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Fisk  University: 

These  are  days  when  the  possibilities  of  world-wide  peace  seem 
closer  at  hand  than  ever  before.  We  should  rejoice  to  live  in  a 
land  and  at  a  time  when  idealism  of  the  finest  sort  can  at  last 
become  so  concrete  and  so  powerful  that  we  can  see  the  beginning 
of  the  agencies  that  may  make  ancient  murder  on  a  wholesale  scale 
forever  impossible. 

The  blessings  of  potential  peace  are  far  greater  even  than  the 
ending  of  physical  war.  It  may  at  first,  and  for  long  periods  of  time, 
result  in  new  troubles,  new  competitions;  but  in  the  long  run,  if 
physical  peace  can  be  preserved,  there  must  arise  an  altogether  new 
relationship  among  the  groups  of  men,  and  peace  will  give  rise  to 
unity,  as  unity  also  gives  rise  to  peace. 

The  hope  of  universal  brotherhood  is  a  far  more  vivid  hope  and 
possibility  today  than  it  was  two  months  ago,  and  we  who  want  to 
make  this  hope  a  reality  must  renew  our  faith  in  humanity  and 
must  renew  that  patience  and  that  charity  which  will  provide  the 
spirit  and  the  time  in  which  brotherhood  must  be  worked  out.  This 
is  not  the  day  of  achievement  which  lets  us  relax  in  dur  endeavors 
for  peace;  This  is  the  critical  day  in  which  we  may  guarantee 
peace  by  renewed  efforts  for  a  truly  spiritual  cooperation  among  men. 

At  this  Christmas  season  I  want  to  bring  not  only  the  message 
of  good  will  to  each  and  all  of  you,  but  also  to  congratulate  you, 
whatever  your  connection  with  Fisk  University,  that  Fisk  has  through- 
out all  the  years  of  its  existence  stood  for  those  principles  of  con- 
ciliation and  cooperation  which  were  not  only  laid  down  by  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  but  which  are  also  the  working  program  of  that  hoped- 
for  era,  when  peace  will  reign  among  all  the  peoples,  all  the  races, 
and  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  day  is  but  the  beginning,  and  we  must  exercise  all  that 
patience,  all  that  co-operation  of  self-restraint  which  Mr.  Fisher  so 
wisely  suggested  in  his  editorial,  written  at  the  beginning  of  this 
historic  month. 

— Fayette  Avery  McKenzie. 
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THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  FISK 

Sermon  by  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell* 

"Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together."^- Isaiah  1:   18 

When  the  gracious  invitation  came  to  me  up  North  to  speak  to 
you  down  South  on  this  occasion  I  recalled  the  happy  words  of  Alfred 
Noyes : 

"Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac  time,  in  lilac  time,  in  lilac  time; 
Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac  time  (it  isn't  far  from  London.)" 

For  in  Nashville  'tis  always  "lilac  time"  at  heart,  whatever  be 
the  weather.  Even  in  those  earlier  than  historic  days  which  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells  has  resurrected  for  us,  the  mastodon  came  this  way.  The 
mound-builders  found  their  lines  cast  near  here  in  pleasant  places, 
and  paid  this  spot  the  compliment  of  leaving  for  you  to  revere  their 
unknown  dead,  who  tell  the  archaeologist  with  a  fullness  rarely 
found  elsewhere  the  pathetic  story  of  the  aborigines.  Indian  and  buf- 
falo found  your  salt  spring, — in  earlier  days  an  Eden  both  to  beast 
and  man.  Then  when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  "The  advance 
guard  of  civilization,"  Sevier,  Robertson,  the  Shelbys,  Donelson  and 
at  last  his  lovely  daughter,  Rachel,  destined  in  due  season  for  the 
White  House,  pitched  here  their  pilgrim  tent,  built  their  cabins,  cleared 
the  land,  planted  crops  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  established  here  a 
government  of  law  and  order  and  religion,  which  endured  and  was 
reenforcedi  through  all  those  swelling  days  of  Jackson,  Benton,  Clay, 
and  Sam  Houston,  through  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  to  which  in 
honest  conscientiousness  the  city  contributed  strong  men  to  either 
side,  and  after  which  Nashville  so  promptly  set  herself  to  lead  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  higher  life  that  today  for  both  the  races  Nash- 
ville is  regarded  as  the  "Athens  of  the  South,"  the  experiment  station 
for  this  region  of  the  world  and  recognized  as  s(uch  by  educators  and 
Foundations  which  have  given  and  are  giving  substantial  evidence  of 
the  faith  they  have  in  Nashville. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  Fisk  University  should  be  situated 
here.  Out  of  many  educational  institutions,  for  your  race,  Fisk  has 
assumed  the  grave  responsibility  of  proving  in  this  "Athens  of  the 
South"  that  there  is  no  color  line  in  education,  that  the  Negro  can  as 
certainly  asi  the  White  come  through,  the  gruelling  of  rigid  academic 
training  and  emerge  upon  that  higher  plane  where  the  right-minded 
and  well-trained  today,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  their  skin,  are 
running — as  the  Scotch  would  say — "shoulders  thegither"  in  that 
"race  between  education  and  catastrophe"  which  Mr.  Wells  declares 
is  really  the  history  of  humanity. 

These  words  may  bear  few  evidences  of  conventional  preaching. 
It  would  ill  repay  the  compliment  of  the  invitation  for  me  to  exhort 
you  to  be  good.     You  need  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave,  certainly 


*This  sermon  was  given  by  Dr.  Powell,  of  New  York,  December  11, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  lasting  through  four  days  during  which 
he  won  the  hearts  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
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no  man  from  New  York,  to  exhort  you  to  make  the  best  of  your  rare 
opportunity.  You  would  not  be  here  at  all  were  you  not  committed 
to  the  Fisk  concept  that  only  the  best  in  education  is  good  enough 
for  you  and  that  you  are  co-workers  with  your  President,  your  Fac- 
ulty, your  Trustees,  your  City,  and  the  Cloud  of  Invisible  Witnesses 
who  have  been  here  before  to  set  you  an  example,  in  urging  Fisk 
a  little  farther  on  in  public  confidence,  a  little  higher  up  in  general 
expectation  of  the  best  your  race  can  do. 

What  I  wish  is  to  reason  with  you  about  some  of  the  by-products 
of  your  college  life  which  were  never  so  significant  as  today. 

I  am  no  alarmist.  This  address  has  no  scareheads.  But  in  all 
solemnity  and  all =  sincerity  I  bid  you  earnestly  believe  that  every 
college  student  in  these  days  must  have  regard  to  the  by-products 
as  well  as  to  the  main  product  of  a  college  training.  You  are  in 
college  at  a  time  when  those  who  use  their  heads  are  somewhat 
uneasy  lest  civilization  may  not  go  on.  The  owner  of  the  most 
widely  read  newspapers  in  the  land  announced  the  other  day  to 
his  several  million  readers  that  the  older  world  is  now  engaged  in 
committing  suicide,  and  we  Americans  must  therefore  live  to  our- 
selves. The  brilliant  editor  of  The  Century  said  to  a  favored  group 
of  us  last  Monday  night:  "The  myth  of  automatic  progress 
has  been  exploded  and  we  must  choose  between  conscious  control 
of  civilization  and  chaos."  With  men  so  widely  different  and  so 
largely  influential  as  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Glenn  Frank 
agreeing  that  the  civilization  we  all  took  for  granted  before  the 
shot  heard  roundj  the  world  was  fired  at  Sarajevo  will  not  go  on  at 
all  unless  we  make  it  go,  you  have  a  responsibility  to  get  out  of 
college  while  you  get  its  main  product,  something  more — every  by- 
product which  will  make  you  more  efficient  in  conserving  what  is 
best  in  modern  life  and  in  appropriating  such  new  things  as  seem 
necessary  to  the  best  which  men  desire  at  their  best  moments. 

First  among  these  by-products,  I  place  a  point  of  view  toward 
life.  Your  President's  "triangle  of  peace"  through  the  co-operation 
and  conciliation  of  three  types  had  reference  when  he  first  set  it 
forth  to  the  race  problem.  It  is  a  noble  ideal  vividly  expressed.  Now 
it  naturally  includes  the  entire  human  family  if  we  reason  together 
in  terms  of  present  day  realities  no  one  could  foresee  even  as  re- 
cently as  1918.  The  college  man  today  must  think  not  of  himself, 
not  even  of  his  race.  He  must  think  of  all  humanity.  The  unrest 
now  is  universal.  For  it  there  is  no  individual  cure.  There  is 
certainly  no  racial  relief  for  it.  The  scrapping  of  some  battleships 
has  value  only  as  it  indicates  a  changing  point  of  view.  Justice 
to  China  and  right  dealing  by  Japan  signify  only  as  they  illustrate 
a  growing  sense  of  universal  oneness.  Specific  results  of  the  great 
Conference  at  Washington  are  meaningful  only  as  they  shall  prove 
that  diplomats  are  forgetting  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Versailles,  passing 
out  of  the  zone  of  racial  furtiveness  and  national  selfishness  in 
which  all  previous  conferences  have  found  themselves  when  at  last 
they  have  gathered  round  the  table  and  by  following  confidently  and 
courageously  in  the  steps  of  the  God-Man  of  Galilee  are  switching 
civilization  away  from  the  wrongs  that  seemed  even  a  few  months  ago 
incurable  and  the  sufferings  now  all  but  crucifying  the  whole  world 
upon  the  cross  of  ignorance  and  narrowness  and  the  avarice — and 
politics. 
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Have  a  point  of  view  toward  life,  toward  all  life.  Put  world 
gossip  in  the  place  of  race  gossip,  city  gossip,  college  gossip.  Help 
the  world  think  out  and  think  through,  its  problems,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess many  a  national  and  race  problem  hitherto  insoluble  will  find 
its  own  solution.  There  is  perhaps  no  model  college.  In  education 
as  in  life  the  moment  a  thing  becomes  perfect,  it  becomes  dead. 
That  wise,  man  of  the  Epistles!  never  spoke  a  truer  word  than  when 
he  wrote  his  group  at  Philippi  in  danger  of  thinking  too  well  of 
themselves:  "Brethren,  I  couiit  not  myself  to  have  apprehended; 
bul  this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward 
the  mark."  iGet  the  best  and  biggest  Fisk  can  give,  and  count  it 
as  you  get  it  an  incentive  to  press  on  toward  a  world  point  of  view. 

Another  by-product  of  a  good  college  is  the  perception  that  all 
work  well  done  is  of  a  piece,  whether  in  the  ministry  or  medicine, 
law  or  business.  There  was  a  time  when  the  college  man  who  turned 
to  business  felt  himself  outclassed  by  the  so-called  professional  man. 
That  time  has  gone.  Business  men  today  dream  dreams  and  see 
visions,  as  certainly  as  any  minister.  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  calls  them 
"wonderfully  idealistic."  Your  Jubilee  singers  sang  Fisk  into  the 
heart  of  the  whole  world  because  they  thought  their  business  of 
raising  money  for  the  University  as  sacred  as  the  preaching  of  a 
sermon.  No  trouble  was  too  great  to  learn  how.  I  like  to  think  of 
George  L.  White  not  in  his  happy  moments  of  success  but  in  those 
routine  hours  when  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  he  was 
training  those  first  singer's  in  the  technique  of  rendering  music  as 
unique  as   Beethoven's  or  Debussy's. 

Businesia  is  now  a  profession.  It  stands  upon  the  same  high  plat- 
form as  medicine  or  law.  It  requires  as  careful  training  for  success 
as  any  calling.  Its  outstanding  representatives  today  are  men  of 
foresight  and  insight,  simplicity  and  directness,  modesty  and  moral 
purpose.  Honesty  has  always  been  regarded  in  the  copy-book  as  the 
best  policy.  Now  it  is  an  axiom  in  business.  Even  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, once  ill  thought  of,  is  now  like  Caesar's  wife,  rising  above 
suspicion.  Crashing  corners  and  crumpled  fortunes  are  gone.  The 
plunger  is  through  plunging.  The  resistance  to  temptation  is  now 
made  easier  than  at  the  corner  grocery.  Let  a  man  in  big  business 
today  be  under  suspicion  and  Uncle  Sam  reaches  out  a  massive  fist 
across  the  sea  and  plucks  him  back  from  France  to  face  the.  situa- 
tion he  abandoned.  On  them  that  sat  in  darkness  a  great  light  now 
has  dawned,  and  business  at  last  has  place  among  professions  which 
awhile  ago  looked  down  on  it.  Traveling  round  among  our  colleges 
and  universities.,  I  find  this  new  appreciation,  this  higher  estimation, 
of  business  everywhere,  a  by-product  of  the  modern  college;  and 
I  congratulate  you  that  Fisk  is  no  exception,  that  whether  you  go 
back  to  the  plow  or  turn  to  teaching,  whether  you  go  into  trade  or 
to  the  ministry,  your  status  will  be  fixed;  you  will  be  doing  work 
worth  while;   your  university  will  be  proud  of  you. 

Fisk  is  on  record  as  holding  that  "character  building  is  even 
more  important  than  mind-building."  Yet  Fisk  is  not  a  Sunday 
school.  It  is  not  a  church.  It  is  an  institution  for  the  training  of  the 
entire  personality.  The  Fisk  road  runs  through  the  mind.  But  no 
mind  can  be  properly  developed  in  separation  from  the  soul.  If  the 
standard  college  catalog  seems  to  stress  the  intellectual,  it  is  be- 
cause there  must  be  specialization.     Not  even  a  college  catalog  can 
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concentrate  on  everything.  It  is  at  best  a  blue-print  of  personal 
development  with  room  for  the  individual  to  fill  in  the  spaces  com- 
monly called  character.  Moreover,  character  is  difficult  to  describe. 
One  sees  it  only  in  expression.  In  some  it  seems  to  be  the  power 
to  stand  alone.  They  call  it  in  the  army,  strength,  In  others  it 
gleams  out  in  the  interplay  of  social  relationships.  It  often  shines 
in  the  ability  to  turn  the  chance  acquaintance  into  a  real  friend. 
It  appears  even  in  tact,  manner,  quick  f  orgetfulness  of  untoward 
things.  The  highest  character  hews  to  the  line;  but  it  never  stops  to 
pick   up  the   inevitable  chips. 

Never  think  because  a  college  catalog  cannot  describe  in  all  detail 
its  character  courses  as  it  describes  its  languages  and  mathematics, 
its  history  and  economics,  that  the  training  of  the  soul  is  rated  lower 
than  the  training  of  the  mind.  When  Fisk  calls  character-building 
even  more  important  than  mind-building,  it  understands  that  most 
of  the  best  things  in  life  are  by-products.  Who  ever  yet  found  hap- 
piness by  seeking  it,  or  duty  in  a  definition?  Who  can  describe 
mother  love  in  adjectives?  "Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?" 
— asked  Job,  It  is  doing  one's  best  in  his  college  studies  that  brings 
that  fine  by-product  called  character,  which  no  slacker  anywhere 
in  any  college  ever  gets. 

A  fourth  by-product,  and  our  reasoning  together  ends;  though 
many  an  hour  would  be  needed  to  suggest  all  the  by-products  of 
four  years  or  more  well  spent  at  Fisk.  Will  you  let  me  call  this 
by-product  a  recognition  of  the  higher  relationships  that  gather 
round  the  college  years?  I  bid  you  with  me  into  the  far  land  of  the 
almost  indescribable.  Whatever  be  my  own  convictions,  I  am  not  deal- 
ing now  in  differences  of  creeds  or  forms.  In  modesty  I  submit  a  leaf 
out  of  many  contacts.  Read  it  by  light  of  your  own  contacts  in  and 
out  of  college.  I  have  discovered  that  most  people  who  get  much  from 
college  invariably  get  the  thing  for  which  faith  seems  to  stand,  that 
fine  sense  of  the  soul  that  relates  us  to  the  souls  around  us  and  to 
God.  Of  this  men  talk  less  than  once  they  talked.  College  students 
in  particular  seem  reluctant  to  professionalize  or  ecclesiastize  the  finer 
things  they  feel  in  themselves  and  find  in  others.  They  sing  it  in 
their  songs.  They  now  and  then  express  it  in  the  handclasp.  Let 
trouble  come,  and  there  seems  in  the  normal  college — as  in  Drum- 
toclity  "Only  one  heart,  and  its  sore."  Let  death  sweep  some  one  from 
us  to  whom  we  were  too  cold  or  too  shy  to  speak  out  of  the  heart 
about  the  deeper  things  of  life,  and  we  wish  we  had  been  more  gen- 
erous in  our  words  of  understanding. 

God  gets  the  better  of  us  now  and  then.  But  usually — even  with 
our  children — we  withhold  the  word  of  love  that  ever  wants  to 
well  up  out  of  the  deeps  where  we  are  one  with  God  and  man.  Then 
when  child  or  friend  goes  to  "where  beyond  these  voices  there  is 
peace"  we  gather  up  by-products  we  at  least  saw  before  and  say  in 
Our  futility: 

"These  things  were  yours,  these  little  simple  things, 
You  touched  them,  used  them  one  time,  loved  them  well. 
Now  you  are  gone,  but  still  about  them  clings 
The  fragrance  of  your  hands  adorable/' 
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JUBILEE  MUSIC  AND   ITS   SINGERS 


Atlanta  University's  Pageant  of  "The  Open  Door." 

There  are  three  reasons  why  we  wish  to  make  mention  of  the  pageant 
which  Atlanta  University  presented  recently  in  New  York  City:  (1) 
Because  Atlanta  is  a  sister  institution  which  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  colored  people  and  to  the  South  and  the  nation;  (2)  because  we 
want  our  readers  to  know  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  the  success  *?he 
achieved  in  her  pageant,  as  evidenced  by  the  generous  reception  which 
the  New  York  Press  gave  to  the  performance;  and  (3)  because  we  want 
Fisk  University  to  have  a  chance  to  examine  at  its  leisure  the  one 
unfavorable  criticism  voiced  by  one  of  the  critics  who  witnessed  the 
presentation. 

Fisk  introduced  the  Jubilee  Songs  to  the  world;  and  Fisk  remains 
today  a  place  where  these  songs  are  sung  and  studied  as  part  of  a  great 
heritage  of  the  American  Negro,  from  whom  they  sprang  in  other  and 
sadder  days  than  these.  No  criticism  of  any  rendering  of  these  songs 
then,  by  any  group  can  be  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  the  University. 
It  is  the  confident  belief  that  out  of  Fisk  where  the  songs  were  first 
dignified,  there  will  some  day  go  the  composer  who  with  these  sweet 
melodies  as  instruments  will  become  the  great  doctor  of  music  for 
whom  the  musical  world  is  waiting. 

The  criticism  is  brought  down  together  with  the  praise,  therefore, 
for  constructive  purposes,  and  without  even  attempting  to  say  that 
there  was  or  was  not  ground  for  the  one  discordant  note  sounded.  At- 
lanta University  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  reception  accorded  its 
pageant.  Surely  it  must  have  been  heartening  to  the  author  to  see  the 
labors  of  her  heart  and  hand  come  to  such  flowering.  The  press  com- 
ments follow: 

HISTORY  OF  NEGRO  TOLD  IN  PAGEANTRY 

"The  Open  Door"  Beautifully  Given,  with  Singing  and  Dancing,  at  Cai^ 

negie  Hall. 

"The  Open  Door,"  a  Negro  pageant  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  race, 
which  included  dancing  and  the  singing  of  Negro  spirituals  by  a  chorus 
of  one  hundred  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  last  night  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Mrs.  Alice  Holdship  Ware,  author  of  the  pageant,  is 
the  wife  of  Edward  T.  Ware,  president  of  Atlanta  University,  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  performance  was  given.  Hundreds  were  turned 
away. 

Among  the  patrons  and  boxholders  were  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Harry  T, 
Burleigh,  David  Mannes  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Cleve* 
land  H.  Dodge,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  Samuel  Lewisohn,  Mrs.  Henry 
Phipps,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit  Macy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jay  Schief- 
felin  and  George  Foster  Peabody. 

Dance  of  the  wild  men,  ushering  in  King  Ignorance  in  golden  crown 
and  leopard  skins  was  the  first  number,  followed  by  Greed  and  her 
handmaidens  bearing  golden  vessels,  which  they  set  before  the  throne. 
Then,  in  semi-darkness,  a  procession  of  huddled  figures  chanting  "No* 
body  Knows  the  Trouble  I  See,  Nobody  Knows  but  Jesus."  They  are 
the  suffering  souls  of  exploited  Africa.  Hate,  an  old  woman  in  rage, 
was  there,  and  Prejudice,  with  eyes  bandaged. 
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Searchlights  played  over  the  scene,  and  History,  Mrs.  Charles  Bur- 
roughs,  a  prophetic  figure  with  mantle  and  book,  announces  the  coming 
of  Education.  The  darkened  stage  is  made  light.  Education,  Miss 
Mabelle  Williams,  in  robes  of  white,  enters,  unbinds  the  eyes  of  Preju- 
dice and  banishes  the  sleeping  King  Ignorance  from  his  throne.  The 
background  of  barbaric  splendor  fails  away,  disclosing  the  Open  Door. 
Through  this  as  a  grand  finale  the  entire  chorus  files,  beckoned  by  the 
graceful  figures  of  Truth,  Beauty  and  Light,  and  singing  the  recessional 
"Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing," 

As  a  contrast  to  the  more  solemn  moments  of  the  pageant,  dances 
symbolizing  to  the  seeker  after  learning  the  temptations  of  frivolity, 
Half-knowledge  and  Indolence  were  introduced.  Gaily  flitting  about  the 
stage  to  the  melody  of  a  Delibes  waltz,  Miss  Dorothy  Embry  gained  the 
most  spontaneous  applause  of  the  evening  as  Foolish  Smattering  (of 
knowledge).  A  flock  of  tiny  children,  the  "Host  of  Shining  Lives," 
trooped  daintily  down  the  steps  and  away  through  the  wings.  At  all 
times  the  grace  and  rhythm  of  the  walking  figures  were  notable. 

Setting  and  costumes  in  colors  subdued  but  with  a  richness  of  gold 
and  silver  adornment,  were  designed  and  executed  by  the  students  at 
the  university,  where  the  pageant  was  first  given  as  a  game  festival. 
Later  it  was  produced  in  Boston,  Springfield,  Providence  and  Hartford, 
Clarence  Cameron  White,  conductor  of  the  well-trained  and  spirited 
Negro  orchestra,  composed  much  of  the  music  used  in  the  pageant. — 
New  York  World  Nov.  23. 

There  was  a  great  to  do  at  Carnegie  Hall  when  "The  Open  Door,"  a 
pageant  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Atlanta  University, 
"an  open  door  for  the  negro  youth  of  America,"  was  staged  by  local 
members  of  the  Negro  race.  A  wild  man's  dance,  spirituals,  cotton- 
picking  scenes,  slave  drivers  and  the  progress  of  the  negro  to  the 
portals  of  education  were  a  few  of  the  incidentals  of  a  programme  that 
kept  a  big  audience  on  the  brink  of  enthusiasm.  About  $5,000  was 
raised  for  the  University. — New  York  Evening  World,  Nov.  23. 


200  NEGROES  ACT  PAGEANT 

Throng  Sees  "The  Open  Door,'"  Symbolic  of  History  of  Negro  Race. 

More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  turned  away  from  "The  Open 
Door,"  a  pageant  played,  sung  and  acted  by  200  Negroes  of  New  York, 
at  Carnegie  Hall  last  evening,  in  a  benefit  performance  that  earned 
some  $5,000  for  Atlanta  University.  A  simple  and  dignified  text,  writ' 
ten  by  Alice  Ware,  wife  of  that  institution's  President,  for  its  recent 
fiftieth  anniversary  was  recited  in  brief  sentences  and  clarion  voice  by 
Charles  Burroughs  shrouded  in  black  like  one  of  Sargent's  "Prophets", 
in  the  Boston  Library.  An  Old  King  Cole,  representing  Ignorance,  was 
posed  by  Clurel  Holland  in  a  dull-gold  scene,  while  African  Wild  Men, 
who  were  boys  from  the  135th  Street  Y.  M,  C.  A.,  danced  nimbly  to 
Nathaniel  Dett's  "Juba  Dance"  and  to  great  applause. 

Women  of  Salem  church  in  Harlem,  appeared  as  cotton-picking  slaves, 
while  the  golden  lights  deepened  to  purple  as  they  sang,  unaccompan- 
ied, the  old  work-songs,  chanteys  and  spirituals,  that  gripped  a  hearer's 
throat  strangely  with  the  eloquence  and  power,  not  of  art,  but  native 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  voice  of  the  race.  Some  of  the  same  airs  had 
been  sung  with  orchestra  by  a  chorus  and  a  solo  soprano,  Minnie 
Brown,  before  the  action  of  the  piece  began,  among  these  being  the 
settings  of  "I'm  So  Glad,"  by  Dett  and  of  "Go  Down  Moses"  and  "1 
Want  to  Be  Ready,"  by  H.  T.  Burleigh. 
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With  a  third  simple  episode  of  Education,  acted  in  a  Goddess  of 
Liberty  pose  and  gown  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Williams,  the  story  of  the  pageant 
was  told  to  its  end  in  an  actually  "Open  Door,"  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  drawing  away  of  a  curtain  and  flooding  of  a  stage  with  light  car* 
ries  a  more  electrifying  thrill  to  spectators  of  some  skilfully  rehearsed 
and  more  swiftly  moving  drama.  An  audience,  equally  unusual  rep- 
resented many  quarters  of  New  York  and  there  were  many  demands 
that  the  performance  should  be  repeated  here,  as  it  has  been  in  othei 
cities. — New  York  Time's,  Nov.  23. 


NEGRO  "SPIRITUAL"  IN  "THE  OPEN  DOOR"  FULL  OF  RARE 
ELOQUENCE 

''Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray"  is  Most  Striking  Feature  of   Unusual 
Pageant  in  Honor  of  Atlanta  School 

There  was  much  that  was  admirable  in  the  pageant  called  "The 
Open  Door,"  which  was  performed  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  night  to  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the  founding  of  Atlanta  University, 
but  only  one  moment  which  in  conception  and  execution  was  supremely 
thrilling.  In  this  moment  a  beautiful  Afro-American  "spiritual"  was 
sung  with  a  singular  pathos,  which  was  heightened  by  picture  of  slave 
women  bending  at  labor  under  the  supervision  of  a  man  who  symbolized 
Greed  in  the  allegory.  The  spiritual  was  "Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray," 
in  the  pitifully  quavering  solo  voices  and  touching  refrain  of  which 
there  spoke  the  spirit  which  makes  folksong  the  most  truthful  and 
moving  music  in  the  world.  The  eloquence  of  this  number  was  ap* 
proached  in  some  of  the  hymns  sung  by  the  choir  before  the  spectacle 
began,  but  never  in  those  to  which  composers  had  put  their  hands 
with  the  purpose  of  heightening  their  artistic  effect. 

We  have  occasionally  been  led  into  larger  expectations  by  the  origi« 
nal  creations  of  Afro-American  composers,  like  Harry  T.  Burleigh, 
William  H.  Tyers  and  Nathaniel  Dett,  all  of  whom  figured  on  last 
night's  program,  but  have  oftener  than  not  been  disappointed  by  their 
failure  to  understand  how  to  utilize  the  treasure  which  the  songs  of  the 
slaves  of  our  South  put  into  their  hands.  Characteristic  elements  are 
discarded  and  alloys  mixed  with  the  precious  metal.  The  refrain  is  a 
primitive  element  of  these  songs  and  a  potent  one.  What  affectation  of 
art  is  it  that  prompted  the  singing  of  "Go  Down  Moses"  by  a  solo  voice 
in  a  setting  of  modern  harmonies  and  without  the  uplift  and  dramatic 
propulsion  of  the  choral  refrain,  "Let  my  people  go!"  That  is  the  heart 
of  the  song,  and  with  so  good  a  choir  as  sang  last  night,  with  a  found' 
ation  of  bass  tone  unmatched  in  richness  by  any  organization  in  the 
city,  it  ought  to  have  swayed  the  audience  like  reeds  in  a  windstorm. 
What  the  music  teachers  in  the  schools  for  Negroes  ought  to  learn,  and 
what  they  ought  to  inculcate  in  order  that  the  great  gifts  of  their 
people  may  come  to  fruition  is  the  getting  back  to  nature.  Music  has 
opened  a  door  for  them  unhaunted  by  the  spectre  of  prejudice;  they 
ought  to  find  it  and  keep  it  open. 

The  pageant  is  a  brave  show,  and  no  small  measure  of  talent  is  dis- 
closed in  it — musical  as  well  as  mimetic — but  we  wished  for  more  of 
the  primitive  material  and  less  sophistications,  Mr.  Charles  Bur" 
roughs,  who  outlined  the  allegory,  is  superb  in  voice  and  elocution, 
There  was  an  orchestra,  but  not  as  good  a  one  as  has  been  heard  here 
at  the  Clef  Club  concerts,  where  the  aims  were  less  pretentious. — H.  E. 
Krehbiel  in  Neiv  York:.  Tribune,  Nov.  23. 
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A  VISIT   WITH   FISK   GRADUATES  AND 
FORMER   STUDENTS 


And,  now,  just  a  word  about  us — Fisk. 

On  the  night  of  November  9th,  the  Editor  found  himself  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building,  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  waiting  to  be  assigned 
to  his  room.  In  a  moment,  he  was  grasped  as  if  by  a  vise  and  his  hand 
shaken  with  a  pleasure  really  genuine  by  the  quiet,  serious  Ludie  D. 
Collins,  of  the  Fisk  Singers,  who  had  already  arrived  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Very 
soon  we  were  all  together — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyers,  Alfred  Clarke,  and 
Carl  Barbour. 

To  one  who  had  left  Fisk  with  the  haunting  melody — "Every  time 
I  feel  the  spirit  moving  in  my  heart,  I  will  pray" — ringing  in  his  ears 
and  who  was  just  a  little  bit  sobered  by  the  thought  that  he  will  not 
hear  Fisk  sing  that  song  again  for  several  weeks,  to  hear  our  Quintet 
sing  was  a  rich  reward.  There  is  no  question  about  the  great  value 
that  our  Singers  are  to  the  University;  and  the  faithfulness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meyers,  the  personal  harmony  contributed  by  the  other  three  sing- 
ers are  elements  of  strength  in  our  campaigns. 

Two  Visitors. 

While  a  meeting  was  going  on,  who  should  step  into  the  church 
but  Miss  Emmy  Drake  and  Dr.  McKenzie.  Our  Fisk  group  in  New 
Haven,  just  a  short  distance  from  New  London,  had  been  advised  that 
the  Fisk  Singers  and  the  writer  would  be  on  the  program  at  the  latter 
place,  and  they  had  been  urged  to  be  present.  The  boys  could  not  be 
away  from  their  classes,  but  Miss  Drake  who  is  doing  social  settlement 
work  in  New  Haven,  came  to  the  meeting.  Dr.  McKenzie  came  because 
he  has  but  two  subjects  on  his  mind,  and  both  of  those  are  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  him  there,  unexpectedly,  and 
to  see  Miss  Drake,  one  of  our  last  graduates.  At  the  proper  time  the 
writer  appeared  on  the  program  and  performed  his  task,  leaving  almost 
immediately  for  New  Haven. 

"Jack,"  Charley  and  "Sham." 

Our  three  law  students  at  Yale,  Jasper  ("Jack")  Atkins,  Charles 
Chandler,  and  Wilmer  T.  Shamborguer,  together  with  Miss  Drake,  had 
joined  in  an  invitation  for  the  Editor  to  stop  off  at  New  Haven,  see 
them  at  their  work,  and  be  the  guest  of  the  "boys  at  the  Yale-Princeton 
football  game. 

If  there  was  anything  decent  and  becoming  that  these  Fisk  people 
did  not  do  for  our  comfort  we  have  not  remembered  what  it  was.  And 
it  was  fine  to  note  that  they  are  forming  the  habit  of  doing  things 
that  way.  For  example,  these  boys  had  brought  from  New  York  an- 
other Fisk  graduate,  Miss  Sonoma  Talley,  who  is  studying  music  in 
that  city,  and  had  presented  her  in  a  very  successful  music  recital  in 
New  Haven,  and  they  were  taking  the  best  of  care  of  her  when  we 
reached  New  Haven. 

After  a  good  night's  sleep  in  "Sham's"  room  which  had  been  set  aside 
for  our  use,  we  were  taken  to  see  the  Dixwell  Avenue  Congregational 
church  in  which  our  Rev.  Mr.  Goin  is  doing  such  acceptable  work  and 
of  which  Miss  Drake  is  the  social  worker.     When  the  Reverend  Ne- 
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hemiah  Boynton,  President  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
met  Miss  Drake  and  was  told  that  she,  a  graduate  of  Fisk,  in  the 
South,  was  doing  social  settlement  work  in  New  Haven,  he  made  com- 
ment on  the  significance  of  such  a  happening.  Miss  Drake  seems  un- 
usually happy  in  her  work  and  does  not  find  it  difficult. 

One  need  not  remark  about  the  work  the  boys  are  doing.  "Jack" 
has  represented  Fisk  with  credit  and  is  still  doing  so.  Charlie  has 
followed  in  Jack's  footsteps  and  has  been  elected  to  membership  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Yale  law  journal.  "Sham"  is  a  new-comer,  but  is 
certain  to  do  well.  It's  "mighty  hard"  for  the  Editor  to  refrain  from 
saying  that  in  addition  to  their  work  in  English  with  Professor  Scrib- 
ner  and  her  other  assistants,  these  boys  studied  argumentation  and 
journalism  with  him.  (When  one  feels  proud  he  will  say  imprudent 
things. ) 

On  our  way  to  the  game,  we  picked  up  another  Fisk  graduate,  Miss 
Lucille  La  Cour,  who  is  doing  community  service  work  in  New  Haven, 
and  doing  it  remarkably  well.  Miss  La  Cour's  wholesome  and  un- 
affected manners  and  her  rugged  independence  can  not  but  carry  her 
far.  That  we  enjoyed  the  game  is  indicated  in  one  of  the  editorials. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to  outdo  this  little  group  of  Fisk  grad. 
uates  in  their  hospitality;  and  they  will  never  know  how  much  the 
writer  of  these  lines  feels  indebted  to  them  for  one  of  the  happiest 
visits  he  has  ever  had  with  anybody,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  for  any 
purpose. 

With  Dr.  Proctor. 

From  New  Haven  we  went  directly  to  New  York  and  thence  to 
Brooklyn  where  we  were  the  guest  of  two  more  Fisk  people — the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Henry  H.  Proctor  and  his  splendid  wife,  together  with  Roy 
and  Miss  Vashti,  son  and  daughter;  the  latter  has  settled  it  that  Fisk 
is  to  be  her  school,  as  it  has  been  that  of  Henry,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Lillian. 

In  another  number  of  the  News  we  have  carried  a  description  of 
Dr.  Proctor's  church,  and  we  shall  not  repeat  it  here.  But  it  is  worth 
telling  that  he  is  rapidly  building  up  a  great  church  in  Brooklyn  and 
is  one  of  the  real  powers  in  the  church  work  of  that  city.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  about  his  invitation  to  speak  in  his  church*  was  that  he 
desired  us  to  tell  his  congregation  about  the  latest  phases  of  race-rela- 
tions work  in  the  South.  This  was  done  with  pleasure,  for  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  humble  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  the  South 
to  find  the  road  to  racial  peace  through  good  will  and  the  fear  of  God. 
The  Fisk  Singers,  who  had  a  number  of  engagements  to  fill  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  sang  at  the  Sunday  night  meeting  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning. 

Mrs.  Proctor  has  really  made  Brooklyn  seem  like  home  to  him  who 
writes  these  words. 

At  the  church  we  met  Mr.  Robt.  Elzy,  of  the  Urban  League,  and  his 
wife,  both  Fisk  graduates;  Miss  Andrades  Lindsay,  the  capable  mu- 
sician, who  received  her  training  at  Fisk;  Miss  Belle  Davis  who  is 
so  enthusiastic  over  the  possiblity  of  helping  Fisk  through  the  New 
York  Fisk  Club;  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  church,  and 
Fisk's  oldest  living  graduate;  and  Principal  F.  S.  Inborden,  of 
Bricks  School,  North  Carolina.  Miss  Lindsay  is  teaching  music  and 
plans  soon  to  go  South  and  West  on  a  concert  tour.  Fisk  people  must 
not  fail  to  hear  her  play  when  she  appears  in  their  towns  and  cities. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  Miss  Eulalia  Abner  is  also  doing 
excellent  work  in  music  in  New  York  and  is  certain  to  do  us  credit. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  her  again. 
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'New  York  Fisk  Club  Concert. 

One  of  the  finest  family  reunions  we  have  ever  seen  came  in  the 
concert  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Fisk  Club,  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Colored  Y.  W.  C.  A.  While  it  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Club,  the  audience  included  a  great  group  of  persons  who  are  not 
Fiskites. 

The  major  features  of  the  evening  were  the  songs  by  our  Fisk 
Quintet,  and  the  showing  of  the  Fisk  film.  Miss  Belle  Davis  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  Club.  After  having  Principal  Inborden  open  the 
meeting  with  prayer,  and  welcoming  the  audience  to  the  meeting,  she 
turned  the  conduct  of  the  exercises  over  to  Mr.  Meyers,  who  gave  a 
talk  relative  to  the  character  and  deeper  significance  of  the  Jubilee 
music.     Then  the  concert  was  begun. 

The  Quintet  sang  alone,  at  the  first,  the  opening  stanza  of  the  Fisk 
song,  bringing  the  audience  sharply  to  its  feet.  Then  everyone  sang 
it.  After  this  a  number  of  songs  were  sung,  to  the  evident  pleasure  of 
everyone.  Here  Miss  Davis  presented  President  McKenzie  to  the  au- 
dience, and  he  was  received  with  a  heartiness  which  must  have  touched 
him  deeply,  for  his  talk  was  an  earnest  statement  of  what  he  is  trying 
to  do  at  Fisk.  Incidentally,  he  told  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  of  the 
success  of  Fisk's  football  team,  following  hard  on  the  rigid  require- 
ments set  up  that  to  play  on  the  team  one  must  not  only  be  of  sopho- 
more rank,  but  must  be  doing  a  satisfactory  grade  of  work  in  his 
studies. 

Dr.  McKenzie,  concluding  this  talk,  mentioned  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  time  his  favorite  Jubilee  song  had  been  "I  want  to  be  a  Soldier"; 
but  now  so  often  as  he  thinks  of  the  work  and  service  he  would  gladly 
do  for  Fisk,  he  feels  that  another  song  is  his  choice — "I  Wonder  if  the 
Light  Will  Ever  Shine  on  Me."  He  repeated  the  words  over  slowly 
and  said  he  wondered  if  he  would  ever  really  succeed  in  doing  a  fine 
and  constructive  work  for  Fisk  University — the  work  that  is  on  his 
heart.     He  was  given  a  hearty  round  of  applause  when  he  sat  down. 

The  Fisk  moving  pictures  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen  (wall). 
They  tell  a  vivid  story  of  the  life-history  of  the  school,  those  who  have 
wrought  for  it,  and  of  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  physical  plant. 
This  film  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  When  Jubilee  Hall  was  thrown  on 
the  wall,  its  appearance  was  greeted  with  as  much  applause  as  that  of 
any  person  who  had  labored  in  the  work,  showing  how  deep  the  roots 
of  association  and  sentiment  go  down  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
To  that  audience,  Jubilee  Hall  was  more  than  a  building.  It  was  the 
one  spot  around  which  gather  memories  of  the  high-water  mark  of  all 
that  is  highest  and  best  at  Fisk.  For  Jubilee  Hall  is  not  only  the  place 
where  lived  the  sainted  and  consecrated  women  who  gave  up  all  to  go 
there  and  help  carry  the  light;  but,  whether  it  is  unforgivable  senti- 
mentality or  not,  Jubilee  Hall  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Fisk  men 
and  women  now  doing  their  part  of  the  world's  work,  stands  for  Home; 
for  it  is  not  only  the  women's  main  dormitory,  but  it  is  the  place  where 
many  of  our  graduates  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  their  present 
life  companions. 

Before  the  meeting  was  over,  the  Editor  was  asked  to  talk,  but  h8 
would  say  no  more  than  express  his  great  satisfaction  in  working  with 
Fisk's  people  because  they  had  taken  him  in  so  completely  and  made 
him  so  truly  one  of  themselves.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  was  the  next 
brief  speaker,  and  then  a  very  fine  meeting  came  to  a  close. 
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The  Club  took  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Singers,  the 
Editor  and  some  other  guests  to  the  splendidly  appointed  drug  store 
of  Dr.  M.  V.  Boutte,  who  with  his  excellent  wife,  both  Fisk  people,  is 
conducting  a  business  in  New  York  City  that  is  creditable  in  the  high- 
est measure. 

The  concert  and  meeting  were  really  an  inspiration,  and  one  left  the 
fine  fellowship,  which  was  so  much  in  evidence,  with  the  conviction  tnat 
in  some  way,  we  must  find  oportunity  to  multiply  such  meetings  ana 
contact. 


Campus  Wedding 

With  great  quietness  our  chaplain,  Rev.  Paul  F.  Laubenstein,  and 
our  teacher  of  Music  Theory  and  History,  Miss  Sarah  Christine  Leight, 
were  married  Friday  evening,  December  2nd.  The  wedding  took  place 
at  the  house  on  Twelfth  Avenue  where  they  immediately  established 
their  home.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  LeRoy  Huff,  in- 
structor in  Christian  Ethics.  The  only  other  persons  present  were 
Miss  Laubenstein,  sister  of  the  groom,  and  Miss  Jones,  who  has  been 
the  roommate  of  the  bride,  together  with  President  and  Mrs.  McKenzie. 

The  bride  and  groom  have  been  the  recipient  of  most  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  felicitations  from  all  of  the  faculty  and  students. 


A  RECENT  GRADUATE  CARRIES  ON 

Mr.  J.  Thomas  Warren,  teacher  of  mathematics,  a  graduate  of  Fisk 
University  with  experience  along  several  lines  is  with  us  for  the  first 
time  and  is  taking  hold  of  the  work  as  one  who  has  been  on  the  scene 
a  long  time. — The  Delphian,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  Oct.,  7,  1921. 

Mr.  Warren,  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  made  an  in- 
teresting assembly  talk  October  17  on  raising  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Warren's  talk  went  home  to  the  heart  of  each  pupil. — The 
Delphian,  Okmulgee,- Okla.,  Nov.  4,  1921. 


KINDLY  WORDS 

Fisk  University  recently  had  a  Jubilee  celebration  commemorating 
the  going  out  of  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  who  carried  the  songs  of  Fisk 
ideals  around  the  world.  The  administration  of  President  McKenzie 
has  been  one  continuous  round  of  progress  and  successes  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. His  services  have  become  invaluable  in  the  solution  of  the 
educational  and  social  problem  of  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  He  is 
loved  and  respected  by  both  races. — The  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Register, 
Nov.  18,  '1921. 


FISK  FOOTBALL  RECORD 

October  22.     Tuskegee  at  Tuskegee. — Fisk  7;   Tuskegee  2. 
Oct.  29.     Rust  College  at  Nashville.— Fisk,  33;   Rust  College,  0. 
Nov.  5.     Simmons  Univ.  at  Louisville. — Fisk,  13;    Simmom,  7. 
Nov.  12.     Wilberforce  at  Nashville. — Fisk,  14;  Wilberforce,  0. 
Nov.  24.     Morehouse  at  Nashville.- — Fisk,  0;  Morehouse,  6. 
Total  points — Fisk,  67;   Opponents,  15. 
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The 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 

WORLD 


Fisk  University,  it  may  be  said  without  a  thought  of 
boasting,  is  not  seeking  slavishly  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  any  college  or  university.  It  has  its  own  phil- 
osophy of  education  which  one  educational  expert  de- 
clared to  be  "the  thing  for  which  America  is  waiting 
and  will  gladly  accept  if  it  finally  succeeds  in  this 
Southern  and  National  School." 

But  it  is  just  because  Fisk  is  trying  to  work  out  a 
scheme  which  accepts  the  best  and  rejects  the  worst  in 
American  college  life — it  is  because  of  this  that  the 
University  is  intensely  interested  in  following  the  do- 
ings of  other  great  schools.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
we  are  bringing  down  here  some  notes  of  interest  from 
that  college  and  university  world  of  which  Fisk  seeks 
to  be  a  worthy  part. 


NEW  COLLEGE  COURSES 
In  the  New  York  World  of  November  13,  appeared  the  following 
description  of  a  new  course  offered  to  girls  at  Bernard  College: 

"Special  Honors  Course"  Now  for  Barnard  Girls. 

To  develop  the  especially  able  girl  is  the  aim  of  a  new  teaching 
policy  announced  by  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College, 
the  undergraduate  college  for  girls  of  Columbia  University. 

"Barnard  College  is  starting  this  year  an  interesting  experiment, 
known  as  a  'Special  Honors  Course,'  "  she  said.  "It  is  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  the  very  ablest  students  an  opportunity  to  do  the  best  work  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  to  that  end  to  relieve  them  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  college  and  some  prescribed  courses. 

"We  have  felt  for  some  years  that  we  spend  too  much  time  on  our 
mediocre  and  poor  students  and  not  enough  on  the  really  good  ones. 
And  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  system  in  our  American 
colleges  does  not  ordinarily  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
out  of  an  able  girl  and  develop  her  scholarship  to  the  utmost  of  which 
she  is  capable.  The  distinction  between  'pass'  students  and  'honors' 
students  in  the  English  universities  seemed  to  hold  out  a  sugegstion  of 
possible  usefulness.  In  a  way,  our  new  Honors  Course  is  a  little  like 
the  English  arrangement,  but  we  are  trying  to  adapt  it  to  American  con- 
ditions. 

Must  Show  "Unusual  Ability." 

"Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  this  course  until  they  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  unusual  ability.  Ordinarily  they  will  enter 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  or  the  junior  year.  As  a 
result   of   excellent   entrance   examinations,    confirmed   by   special   ex- 
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aminations  held  by  the  faculty,  it  might  be  possible  for  a  very  extras- 
ordinary  student  of  unusual  maturity  to  be  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  her  freshman  year,  but  this  will  probably  occur  very  rarely,  if  ever. 
"Students  in  this  course  are  required  to  take  at  least  four  years 
of  college  work  before  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  They 
may,  however,  substitute  for  the  usual  requirement  of  120  points,  a 
course  of  special  study  in  a  single  subject  or  in  a  group  of  related 
subjects.  The  proper  department  or  group  of  departments  takes  charge 
of  the  student's  work,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  deter- 
mines what  she  must  do  in  order  to  receive  the  degree. 

Tends  to  Specialization. 

"Ordinarily  such  students  will  be  exempted  from  a  good  deal  of  the 
prescribed  work.  They  will  also  be  exempted  from  some  of  the  regular 
examinations.  Except  in  the  senior  year  the  manner  of  testing  pro- 
ficiency will  rest  with  the  department  in  charge.  In  the  senior  year 
regular  examinations  will  be  omitted,  and  every  student  must  pass  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  her  curri- 
culum. 

"It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  plan  is  an  effort  to  avoid  some  of 
the  faults  characteristic  of  our  American  college  system — for  example, 
that  of  forcing  a  student  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  her  or  his  time  in 
classrooms  listening  to  lectures  and  running  to  and  from  various  col- 
lege engagements.  It  also  attempts  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
think  of  education  and  scholarship  in  terms  of  courses,  grades  and 
points  rather  than  subjects  or  fields  of  knowledge  and  that  unfortunate 
American  tendency  to  split  up  one's  knowledge  into  half-yearly  frag- 
ments which  are  forgotten  quickly  after  the  mid-year  and  final  exam- 
inations. 

"Very  often  a  student  feels  aggrieved  if  expected  to  remember  any- 
thing which  she  learned  the  previous  year.  Our  new  comprehensive 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course,  covering  practically  all  that  the 
student  has  learned  in  her  four  years,  will  partially  guard  against  this 
tendency  and  will  be  a  little  more  like  the  examinations  in  the  English 
universities  and  those  for  the  doctorate  in  our  own  graduate  schools. 
Some  other  American  colleges  and  universities  are  also  experimenting 
with  examinations  of  this  sort. 

Those  Who  Definitely  Desire  It. 

"We  intend  this  special  honors  course  only  for  students  who  know 
their  own  minds  and  who  definitely  wish  to  become  scholars  in  a  cer- 
tain  field.  They  will  be  allowed  a  much  greater  chance  for  specializa- 
tion than  the  ordinary  student,  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  will 
develop  into  narrow-minded  specialists.  We  expect  to  admit  into  the 
course  only  students  with  such  intellectual  ability  and  interests  that 
they  can  absorb  enough  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  economics,  for 
example,  to  make  them  intelligent  citizens  without  taking  definite  pre- 
scribed courses  in  these  subjects. 

"The  quality  of  work  done  by  our  honors  students  will,  we  hope,  be 
high.  It  should  be  not  only  equal  to  grade  A  work  of  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent, but  something  better  and  deeper  than  this.  Probably  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  undergraduate  body  will  ever  be  eligible  to  this 
course  or  wish  to  enter  it.  This  year,  as  a  beginning,  we  have  thirteen 
of  these  honors  out  of  a  total  number  of  about  700. 

"The  arrangement  differs  from  our  old  system  of  departmental  hon- 
ors, which  merely  require  a  student  to  do  additional  work  in  her  spec- 
ial subject  besides  all  the  regular  work  of  the  ordinary  curriculum. 
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This  scheme  releases  for  her  a  good  deal  of  time  formerly  devoted  to 
the  prescribed  work,  and  gives  her,  we  hope,  some  peace  and  scholarly 
leisure  in  which  to  read  and  develop  a  little  independent  research. 

Hopeful  of  Results. 

"Through  our  membership  in  Columbia  University  we  are  able  to 
offer  to  these  students  an  opportunity  in  their  senior  year  to  pursue 
some  of  their  work  in  graduate  courses  under  direction  of  the  disting- 
uished professors  of  the  university.  We  hope  that  through  this  new 
effort,  because  of  the  advantages  of  our  situation,  we  can  really  pro- 
duce, after  some  years,  a  few  first-rate  scholars  who  will  contribute 
something  of  value  to  human  knowledge  and  thought. 

"Of  course  we  do  not  think  that  all  students  ought  to  be  of  this  type. 
We  most  decidedly  think  the  opposite.  The  American  college,  with  its 
aim  of  developing  not  primarily  specialists,  but  good,  all-round,  intelli- 
gent human  beings  and  citizens,  trained  intellectually,  physically  and 
socially,  should  continue  this  excellent  work.  We  shall  always  expect 
to  have  a  great  majority  of  our  students  of  this  type,  but  we  want  also 
a  few  first-rate  scholars  and  specialists." 

Studied  Methods  Abroad. 

Dean  Gildersleeve  recently  returned  from  a  trip  of  several  months 
to  Europe  and  Africa,  where  she  studied  university  methods.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon  of  the  University  of  London, 
who  last  year  gave  two  courses  at  Barnard,  and  who,  it  was  stated,  per- 
formed great  service  in  stimulating  Barnard  students  "  to  work  more 
independently  than  they  had  perhaps  been  accustomed  to  under  the 
American  traditions." 

[Interested  persons  should  inquire  into  Fisk's  method  of  getting  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  from  her  students,  and  her  method  of  "sift' 
ing"  students  every  six  weeks.] 


COLLEGES  TO  TRAIN  STUDENTS  TO  BE  HOTEL  MANAGERS 

Four-Year  Course  Adopted  at  Cornell  to  Be  Duplicated  at  Other  In- 
stitutions Throughout  tike  Country. 

Announcement  was  made  yesterday  by  hotel  men  who  are  in  con- 
vention at  the  69th  Regiment  Armory,  that  plans  have  been  completed 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  course  in  hotel  management  at  vari< 
ous  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country.  Already  several 
institutions,  it  was  said,  had  signified  their  desire  for  schools  for  train- 
ing managers. 

Cornell  University  was  one  of  the  first  universities  to  adopt  the 
plan,  which  was  formulated  by  a  committee  of  college  trustees  last  sum« 
mer.  According  to  Morris  Grene,  president  of  the  New  York  Hotel 
Men's  Association,  the  money  necessary  to  establish  a  chair  of  hotel 
management  at  Cornell  already  has  been  oversubscribed. 

The  course  will  cover  four  years,  and  upon  its  completion  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  awarded.  It  is  open  to  both  men 
and  women  and  requires  the  same  entrance  qualifications  as  those  ob- 
taining in  courses  of  the  regular  college  curriculum.  In  addition,  the 
applicants  must  be  recommended  by  the  New  York  State  Hotel  Asso» 
ciation  or  the  American  Hotel  Association. 
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The  course  will  cover  every  possible  angle  of  hotel  management 
from  the  source,  quality  classification  and  preparation  of  all  foods  to 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.  During  the  summer  months 
the  students  will  be  required  to  pass  their  time  doing  actual  and  prac- 
tical work  in  various  hotels  throughout  the  country.  For  this  part  of 
the  work  many  of  the  leading  hostelries  in  the  United  States  have 
offered  their  services. — New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  14.  ■ 


NORWICH  UNIVERSITY'S  NEW  WORK. 

Norwich  University,  the  military  college  of  Vermont,  of  which 
Charles  A  .  Plumley  is  president,  has  established  a  bureau  of  municipal 
affairs  in  its  department  of  political  science  through  which  it  is  planned 
to  give  practical  assistance  to  the  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages 
of  the  state  in  handling  the  problems  which  come  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs.  This  service  by  a  university  is  believed  to  be 
unique;  it  recalls,  of  course,  the  public  functions  performed  by  institu* 
tions  so  admirably  typified  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  ex^ 
eroises  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  policies  and  the  social  life  of  its 
state. 

The  program  adopted  at  Norwich  provides  for  giving  information, 
on  request,  regarding  community  organizations,  town  planning  and 
the  administration  of  local  government;  for  the  publication  of  bulletins 
dealing  with  questions  of  government  of  current  interest,  these  bulle- 
tins to  be  distributed  to  municipal  officers,  civic  organizations  and  li« 
braries;  for  the  encouragement  of  the  establishment  of  town  reference 
bureaus;  for  supplying  speakers  on  governmental  topics  to  commu- 
nities seeking  instruction,  and  for  holding  local  government  confer- 
ences. 

Professor  K.  R.  B.  Flint  of  the  department  of  political  science  will 
direct  the  bureau.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  that  in  municipal 
government  much  energy  and  money  are  wasted  because  local  officers 
sometimes  lack  exact  information  concerning  the  matters  they  must 
handle.  The  experiences  undergone  and  conclusions  reached  in  other 
political  subdivisions  are  not  easily  available  to  them.  They  must  do 
the  best  they  can  with  good  intention  only  to  guide  them.  This  con- 
dition the  bureau  of  municipal  affairs  will  seek  to  remedy.  If  -it  sue* 
ceeds  it  will  play  a  highly  useful  part  in  Vermont  affairs. 


MOST  POPULAR  COLLEGE  SUBJECTS 

Looking  outward  from  the  at  present  naturally  dominating  interest 
of  the  students  at  Fisk  in  the  social  sciences,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  the  choice  of  subjects  by  students  in  so  large  an  institution  as 
Harvard  University,  as  sent  out  in  the  following  special  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Sun  of  November  23. 

Literature  Has  Lead  in  Harvard. 

Still  Most  Popular  Subject  for  Specialization;  Economics  in  Second 
Place;  378  Upper  Classmen  Pick  English  as  Field  of  Concentration 
CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Nov.  23. — English  literature  still  remains  the 
most  popular  subject  for  "concentration,"  or  specialization,  in  Harvard 
College,  with  economics  second,  Romance  languages  third  and  chem- 
istry fourth,  as  is  shown  by  figures  just  made  public  at  the  college  by 
the  committee  on  the  choice  of  electives. 
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A  total  of  378  Harvard  upper  classmen  have  chosen  English  as  their 
field  of  concentration,  and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  their  senior  year 
must  take  their  general  examination  for  graduation  on  their  work  in 
this  field.  There  are  302  men  concentrating  in  economics,  178  in  Ro- 
mance languages,  160  in  chemistry  and  '134  in  history. 

Comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  recent  years  shows  sev- 
eral interesting  changes.  In  1914  economics  led  in  popularity,  with 
English  second.  In  that  year  there  were  approximately  four  men 
specializing  in  economics  for  every  three  specializing  in  English.  Be- 
ginning with  the  class  of  1917,  however,  men  concentrating  in  the 
division  of  history,  government  and  economics  were  required  to  take 
a  general  examination  for  graduation,  and  this  requirement  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  many  men  from  concentrating  in  economics. 
English  then  took  the  lead. 

General  Examination  Extended. 

Since  then  the  general  examination  has  been  extended,  so  that  next 
spring  seniors  concentrating  in  other  subjects  also  will  have  to  pass 
such  a  test  in  order  to  obtain  their  degree.  Every  senior  save  those 
whose  special  work  is  in  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences  is  now 
included.  A  drift  back  to  economics  was  predicted  last  year,  but  the 
figures  now  made  public  show  that  no  such  movement  has  taken  place. 
English  retains  its  popularity,  despite  the  fact  that  the  general  ex- 
amination now  applies  to  men  whose  principal  work  is  in  that  subject 
and  the  further  fact  that  this  test  for  men  concentrating  in  English,  in 
Romance  and  other  modern  languages  and  in  the  classics  will  include 
an  examination  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 

Another  change  is  the  increase  in  the  popularity  of  Romance  lang- 
uages. Last  year  this  subject  stood  fourth,  with  178  concentrators, 
while  chemistry  was  third,  with  200.  This  year  the  positions  are  re- 
versed. 

The  general  examination  at  Harvard,  the  operation  of  which  is  to  be 
so  largely  extended  this  year,  is  a  test  on  the  whole  subject  in  which 
the  student's  main  work  lies.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  under  gradu- 
ates to  correlate  the  information  they  pick  up  in  their  various  courses 
and  to  test  them  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  on  their  grasp  of  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  It  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant educational  innovations  introduced  at  Harvard  during  the  last 
generation. 

Complete  Figures  for  Year. 

The  complete  figures  for  the  year,  showing  how  many  men  are  con- 
centrating in  each  subject,  are  as  follows: 

English 378 

Economics 302 

Romance  languages    178 

Chemistry 160 

History 134 

Government      97 

Mathematics      66 

History  and  literature  46 

Engineering  sciences   *41 

Philosophy  and  psychology   37 

Biology     36 

Classics 34 

Physics     31 

Geology 30 
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Fine  arts 18 

Music      • 13 

German       11 

Social  ethics  11 

Anthropology      7 

Literature 7 

Semitic     • 7 

Astronomy     1 

*This  figure  does  not  represent  the  real  popularity  of  engineering, 
because  beginning  with  the  class  of  1924  the  concentration  in  engi- 
neering was  abolished  and  men  wishing  to  specialize  in  this  subject 
now  are  advised  to  enter  the  Harvard  Engineering  school.  Men  whose 
tastes  lie  in  this  direction,  but  who  prefer  to  remain  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege are  urged  to  concentrate  in  a  related  subject  such  as  physics. 


Simplicity  in  College  Dress. 

The  news  item  below  coming  out  of  Chicago  under  date  line  of  the 
23rd  of  November,  and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  24th, 
is  interesting,  not  so  much  because  of  the  practical  results  obtained,  as 
in  the  fact  that  it  indicates  a  recognition  by  even  young  college  women 
themselves  that  the  requirements  of  good  common  sense  and  good  taste 
have  not  been  by  them  regarded  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

Independent  of  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  volume  of 
criticism  which  has  been  recently  launched  against  the  dress  and  mam 
ners  of  many — not  all,  of  course — of  the  young  college  women  of  the 
country,  Fisk,  several  years  ago  began  a  quiet  crusade  against  every- 
thing  in  the  dress  of  its  students  which  seemed  at  war  with  good 
health  and  the  requirements  of  good  taste.  Every  step  taken  forward 
in  the  matter  of  dress  reform  by  the  Federation  of  University  Women 
mentioned  in  the  dispatch  below,  has  already  been  made  a  part  of  the 
regulations  of  Fisk  University.     The  dispatch  follows: 

CO-EDS  BAN  LACE  HOSE,  BUT  BALK  AT  LONG  SKIRTS 
Dress  Reform  Fails  at  Chicago  when  "Eight  Inches',  from  Floor"  Rule 

Is  Proposed 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  23. — Chiffon  and  lace  hosiery,  silk  dresses  and  high« 
heeled  shoes  were  officially  placed  under  the  ban  today  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  University  Women  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  in  disorder  when  one  girl  submitted  a  rule  that  skirts 
should  reach  to  within  eight  inches  of  the  ground. 

A  costume  of  pleated  or  plain  wool  skirt  and  woolen  or  jersey 
jacket,  white  waist  or  blouse,  with  low-heeled  shoes,  was  made  the 
regulation  dress  which  all  university  women  will  be  urged  to  wear. 
Skirts  will  be  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  the  fancy  hosiery  and  silk  dresses,  beaded  and  satin 
dresses  were  condemned  for  campus  wear,  as  well  as  elaborate  fur 
wraps  and  hats  trimmed  with  fancy  plumes  or  flowers. 


Can  This  Be  True?     If  So,  What  Is  Wrong. With  College  Students? 
Vocational  Diplomas  for  Convicts. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  23. — Diplomas  have  been  awarded  to  500 
prisoners  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  by  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Warden  R.  E.  McKenty  has  announced.  The  prisoners,  he  quoted  Penn 
State  professors  as  saying,  are  better  scholars  than  the  average  col- 
lege student.  The  diplomas  were  awarded  for  vocational  courses. — New 
York  Times,  Nov.  14. 
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SENIOR  HADLEY  EARLY  DAY  WIT  AT  YALE 

Father  of  Institution's  Ex-President  Famous  for  Humor. 

In  the  faculty  of  Yale  (1852-56)  were  several  professors  of  remark- 
able force  and  originality,  writes  Chauncey  M.  Depew  in  Scribner'S 
Magazine.  The  professor  of  Greek,  Mr.  Hadley,  father  of  the  disting- 
uished ex-president  of  Yale,  was  more  than  his  colleagues  in  the 
thought  and  talk  of  the  undergraduates.  His  learning  and  pre-emi- 
nence in  his  department  were  universally  admitted.  He  had  a  caustic 
wit  and  his  sayings  were  the  current  talk  of  the  campus. 

He  maintained  discipline,  which  was  quite  lax  in  those  days,  by  the 
exercise  of  this  ability.  Some  of  the  boys  once  drove  a  calf  into  the 
recitation  room.  Professor  Hadley  quietly  remarked:  "You  will  take 
out  that  animal.  We  will  get  along  today  with  our  usual  number." 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  experiment  was  ever  repeated. 

At  one  time  there  was  brought  up  in  the  faculty  meeting  a  report 
that  one  of  the  secret  societies  was  about  to  bore  an  artesian  well  in 
the  cellar  of  their  clubhouse.  It  was  suggested  that  such  an  extraordi- 
nary expense  should  be  prohibited.  Professor  Hadley  closed  the  discus- 
sion and  laughed  out  the  subject  by  saying  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
society,  if  it  would  hold  a  few  sessions  over  the  place  where  the  artesian 
well  was  projected,  the  boring  would  be  accomplished  without  cost. 

The  professor  was  a  sympathetic  and  very  wise  adviser  to  the  stu- 
dents. If  any  one  was  in  trouble  he  would  always  go  to  him  and  give 
him  most  helpful  relief. — New  York  Sun,  Nov.  23. 


QUIET  STREETS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  TO  WELFARE  OF  BRAIN 

WORKERS 

Did  you  know  that  the  pavement  outside  of  your  home  or  your  office 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  your  mental  condition? 

If  you  do  not,  then  listen  to  C.  M.  Pinckney,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  He  is  advising  city  engineers  the  country  over 
to  be  careful  when  they  come  to  paving  the  town  streets. 

"Quiet  streets,  so  constructed  that  they  will  assure  maximum  com- 
fort to  brain  toilers,  are  essential  in  a  large  city,"  he  declares.  "Noise 
interferes  with  the  health  of  persons  who  work  with  their  brains,  and 
it  interferes  also  with  the  health  of  persons  who,  having  worked  all 
day  with  their  brains,  must  sleep  at  night." 

A  worth-while  city  engineer  takes  many  things  into  consideration 
before  he  paves  a  street,  according  to  Mr.  Pinckney.  The  taxpayers 
are  always  given  first  consideration.  Not  their  pocketbooks,  but  their 
physical  and  mental  comfort. 

"A  stone  pavement  with  wide  joints  and  rough  blocks  is  noisy," 
says  Mr.  Pinckney.  "Bricks  not  laid  properly  have  a  drum  like  effect. 
Concrete  is  noisy  if  it  is  not  laid  properly,  if  there  is  no  asphaltic 
cushion  between  the  pavement  and  the  curb." 

[If  there  is  anything  in  the  contention  above,  published  in  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  of  November  20,  a  little  more  charity  should 
be  shown  to  those  "fussy"  old  professors  who  insist  that  a  little  quiet- 
ness for  students  at  college  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  given 
to  them.] 
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How  Alumnae  of  One  College  Raised  Money. 

$500,000  FOR  VASSAR  RAISED  IN  NEW  YORK 

Former  Students  Open  Specialty  Shop  Here  to  Aid  Fund  for  College 
The  metropolitan  committee  of  the  Vassar  College  salary  endowment 
fund  reported  at  a  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  that  New 
York  had  reached  about  50  per  cent  of  its  quota,  or  nearly  $500,000, 
toward  the  $3,000,000  goal.  Under  the  slogan  "Do  Your  Christmas 
Shopping  Early  and  Make  it  a  Vassar  Christmas,"  a  number  of  the 
alumnae  have  opened  a  specialty  shop  at  348  Madison  Avenue,  known 
as  the  Vassar  Shop.  Christmas  gifts  from  the  Pacific,  Florida  and 
Japan  are  specialties.  Here  you  may  get  any  variety  of  Christmas  gift, 
from  candied  figs  for  the  children's  stockings  to  a  daisy  chain  for  Sister 
Sue,  who  is  entered  for  Vassar  as  soon  as  she  is  old  enough.  Over  the 
door  of  the  shop  is  a  picture  of  Matthew  Vassar,  the  founder  of  the 
college.  Each  day  a  different  committee  of  women  will  be  in  charge. 
On  Saturdays  a  bevy  of  girl  students  will  come  down  from  Vassar  to 
run  the  shop/ — New  York  Tribune,  Nov.  20. 


Achievement  Has  No  Color. 

CHINESE  WINS  ART  PRIZE. 
First  of  His  Race  to  Gain  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medal. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  21.— For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Chinese 
student  has  been  named  among  the  winners  of  the  Beaux  Arts  compe- 
tition.    He  is  Pin  Chau,  an  architectural  student. 

A  first  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  the  subject  of  competition  being, 
"A  Naval  Pantheon,"  commemorating  the  achievements  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy. — New  York  Times,  Nov.  23. 

(Some  fine  day,  news  notes  like  the  one  above  will  not  be  regarded 
as  "news,"  since  we  shall  be  relieved  of  the  obsession  that  achievement 
is  the  fruit  of  color,  or,  rather,  the  absence  of  color.  But,  so  long  as  the 
obsession  remains,  such  news  as  the  above  will  be  good  tonic  to  help 
tone  the  system  of  our  democracy.  At  the  same  time  shall  we  not  say 
a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  American  college  for  making  such  news 
possible?) 


HOW  AMERICAN  COLLEGES  CONFER  HONORARY  DEGREES 

Believing  that  many  of  its  readers  may  care  to  read  at  their  leisure 
the  program  of  procedure  followed  by  leading  American  colleges  when 
they  confer  honorary  degrees  upon  distinguished  persons  the  News  has 
selected  two  well-known  universities,  Princeton  and  Columbia,  and 
brings  down  below  the  description  of  the  exercises  held  by  each  when 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  General  Foch: 

Princeton  Men  Cheer  Foch  and  Honor  Him. 

"Locomotive'''  Salute  Given  After  the  Generalissimo  Receives  Degree 
PRINCETON,  Nov.  15— Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of  France  and  for- 
mer Generalissimo  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  the  World  War,  today  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity at  the  first  special  convocation  held  by  the  university  since  a  sim- 
ilar degree  was  confirmed  on  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Belgium  two  years 
ago. 
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University  and  town  turned  out  en  masse  to  greet  the  warrior, 
whose  arrival  was  marked  by  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns  from  the  artil- 
lery unit  of  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  of  Princeton. 

The  automobile  bearing  Marshal  Foch  and  President  John  Grier 
Hibben,  and  the  machines  bearing  other  distinguished  visitors,  rolled 
from  the  railway  station  to  "Prospect,"  the  President's  residence,  be- 
tween lines  of  cheering  students  and  townspeople,  preceded  by  a  cavalry 
escort. 

In  the  faculty  procession  which  formed  in  front  of  Nassau  Hall  and 
marched  into  Alexander  Hall  for  the  ceremonies,  were  the  entire  fac- 
ulty of  the  university,  and  graduate  school,  led  by  the  University  Band. 

Governor  There. 

Governor  Edwards  of  New  Jersey;  Major  General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  U 
S.  A.,  retired,  former  chief  of  staff;  Rear  Admiral  C.  P.  Goodrich,  U.  S. 
N.,  retired;  President  Stevenson,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
and  President  Warfield  of  Wilson  College,  were  in  the  faculty  proces- 
sions, Governor  Edwards  marching  with  Marshal  Foch  and  President 
Hibben. 

The  procession  also  included  members  of  the  Marshal's  staff,  the 
American  Legion  National  Committee,  delegations  of  French  war  vet- 
erans and  the  New  Jersey  American  Legion  and  State  officers  of  the 
American  Legion.  The  long  line  entered  Alexander  Hall  to  the 
strains  of  "Madelon,"  the  famous  French  marching  song,  and  the  entire 
assemblage  arose  to  sing  "America"  and  remained  standing  throughout 
the  ceremonies. 

Address  to  Foch. 

"It  is  my  rich  privilege  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  you 
bestow  upon  us  by  your  presence  here  today,"  President  Hibben  said, 
addressing  Marshal  Foch.  "One  hundred  years  ago  the  Princeton  of 
that  distant  past  gave  a  similar  welcome  to  your  illustrious  countryman 
and  ours,  the  great  Lafayette,  and  conferred  upon  him  at  that  time  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

"You  also,  as  he,  belong  not  only  to  France  but  to  us.  We  claim 
you  as  our  own  and  welcome  you  not  only  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  Armies  and  the  Marechale  of  France,  but  more  particular- 
ly we  greet  you  as  the  commander  of  our  own  Princeton  men  who 
served  under  you  in  the  World  War,  both  those  now  living  and  those 
who  died  in  the  service." 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Hibben's  introduction,  Dean  Andrew 
West,  of  the  Graduate  School,  presented  Marshal  Foch. 

Honor  is  Conferred. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dean  West's  remarks  Prof.  Wilkie  Collins,  sec- 
retary of  the  University,  stepped  forward  and  adjusted  around  Marshal 
Foch's  shoulders  the  hood  marking  the  degree  of  highest  honor  con- 
ferred by  the  university,  President  Hibben  formally  conferring  the 
honor. 

As  President  Hibben  steped  back  the  university  chorister-glee  club, 
assisted  by  four  cornets,  played  the  "Marseillaise,"  after  which  William 
Stevenson,  '22,  jumped  to  the  well  of  the  auditorium  and  called  for  a 
"locomotive"  cheer  for  Foch,  which  was  cracked  out  with  all  the  stac- 
cato sharpness  that  has  made  it  famous  among  college  cheers. 

Then,  with  the  audience  still  standing,  all  joined  in  singing  "Old 
Nassau,"  led  by  Russell  Forgan,  '22,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
procession  marched  out  while  the  audience  remained  standing. — Nciv 
York  Evening  Journal. 
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PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15. — Princeton  University  today  bestowed 
upon  Marshal  Foch  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the  highest  honorary  degree 
which  it  could  give.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  Lafayette  re- 
ceived the  same  degree.  In  1911  Ambassador  Jusserand  also  was  made 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Marshal  Foch  arrived  in  Princeton  at  10  A.M.  and,  after  visiting 
Prospect,  the  home  of  President  John  Grier  Hibben,  was  escorted  to 
Alexander  Hall,  where  the  degree  was  conferred.  He  left  at  noon  for 
Philadelphia.  Class  exercises  were  suspended  for  the  occasion  and  the 
undergraduate  body  of  2,000  students  attended. 

President  Hibben  presented  the  degree.  "You  belong  to  us  as  well 
as  to  France,"  he  told  Marshal  Foch.  "It  is  my  rich  privilege  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  bestowed  on  us  by  your  pres- 
ence here  today.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Princeton  of  the  dis- 
tant  past  gave  a  similar  welcome  to  your  illustrious  countryman  and 
ours,  the  great  Lafayette,  and  conferred  upon  him  at  that  time  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  You  also,  as  he,  belong  not  only  to  France 
but  to  us.  We  claim  you  as  our  own  and  welcome  you  not  only  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  allied  armies  and  Marshal  of  France,  but 
more  particularly  we  greet  you  as  the  commander  of  our  own  Princeton 
men  who  served  under  you  in  the  World  War,  both  those  now  living 
and  those  who  died  in  the  service. 

Fulfilled  World's  Hopes. 

"These  young  men  before  you  and  the  generation  which  they  repre- 
sent will  live  their  lives  and  do  their  work  in  a  world  restored  by  your 
mighty  effort  and  glorious  achievement.  During  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  war  you  came  to  your  high  command  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 
That  hope  you  gloriously  fulfilled." 

Dean  Andrew  F.  West  of  the  graduate  school  then  presented  Marshal 
Foch  for  the  degree. 

After  V.  Lansing  Collins,  Secretary  of  the  university,  had  slipped 
the  orange  and  black  mantle  over  the  Marshal's  shoulders,  six  trump- 
eters played  the  "Marseillaise." 

With  the  opening  note  Marshal  Foch  stood  just  a  little  straighter 
than  usual,  and  remained  so  until  he  was  called  upon  to  speak  a  mo- 
ment later.  As  he  stepped  forward  on  the  platform  a  thunderous  volley 
of  cheering  burst  forth,  causing  the  Marshal  to  smile  broadly  in  appre- 
ciation.    He  addressed  Dr.  Hibben  and  the  audience  in  English. 

"I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  be  here  on  this  occasion  and  I  am  highly 
honored  by  the  degree  which  your  glorious  university  has  just  confer- 
red upon  me,"  he  said.  "Words  cannot  express  my  feelings  at  this 
time,  but  I  shall  always  remember  the  kindnesses  shown  me  by  Prince- 
ton University.  I  do  not  forget  that  but  for  Lafayette  I  am  the  only 
French  officer  upon  whom  Princeton  has  bestowed  this  honor. 

Harks  to  Early  Struggle. 

"Still  less  do  I  forget  the  magnificent  role  played  by  Princeton  in 
the  history  of  your  country.  The  struggle  for  independence  in  the  days 
of  Lafayette  was  the  background  of  the  great  war  we  have  just  passed 
through.  The  same  spirit  of  love  for  liberty  which  inspired  your  fore- 
fathers in  those  times  was  the  grand  inspiration  which  carried  us  to 
victory  in  the  recent  conflict. 

"In  this  connection  I  do  not  forget  that  this  great  university  also 
played  a  splendid  part  in  the  World  War,  that  150  of  her  sons  gave  their 
lives  for  liberty,  a  living  proof  of  your  devotion  to  a  great  cause." 

As  Marshal  Foch  concluded  his  remarks,  W.  E.  Stevenson,  a  member 
of  the  senior  class  and  a  university  cheer  leader,  jumped  to  the  plat- 
form and  called  for  a  "locomotive"  for  Foch.     Last  Saturday  at  the 
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Princeton- Yale  football  game  the  Marshal  had  heard  the  same  cheer, 
but  he  was  plainly  interested  in  the  movements  of  Stevenson  and 
watched  him  closely. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  singing  of  "Old  Nassau,"  and 
again  Marshal  Foch  was  keenly  interested,  especially  when  the  entire 
undergraduate  body  waved  their  hands  in  accord  in  singing  the  chorus. 

Later  from  the  steps  of  Nassau  Hall,  once  the  home  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Marshal  Foch  spoke  briefly.  Lafayette  received  his 
degree  in  1790  from  the  same  steps. 

Groups  of  children  met  Marshal  Foch  on  his  way  to  the  station, 
strewing  flowers  in  his  path.  Now  and  then  he  stopped  to  chat  with 
or  to  kiss  one  of  them. — New  York  Times. 

Columbia  University 

Thirty  thousand  persons  were  on  and  around  the  campus  of  Colum- 
bia University  when  the  Marshal  arrived  there  to  receive  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,the  fourteenth  conferred  upon  him  since 
his  arrival  in  America.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, conferred  the  diploma  at  the  foot  of  the  Daniel  Chester  French 
statue  of  Alma  Mater  on  the  steps  of  the  library.  Dr.  Butler  wore  the 
hood  of  the  French  University  of  Nancy,  from  which  he  and  Marshal 
Foch  received  honorary  degrees  together  a  year  ago. 

The  Marshal  was  escorted  from  the  Waldorf  to  Columbia  by  Colonel 
William  Barclay  Parsons,  chairman  of  the  university's  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  Colonel  William  J.  Donovan,  also  a  trustee.  Colonel  Parsons 
commanded  the  l'lth  Engineers,  which  went  to  the  aid  of  Haig's  men 
with  picks  and  shovels  at  Cambrai.  Colonel  Donovan  was  the  com- 
mander  of  the  old  69th  Infantry,  known  in  the  war  as  the  165th. 

Tribute  to  Universities. 

The  Marshal  listened  with  interest  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Butler,  in 
which  he  recalled  the  fact  that  nearly  9,000  Columbia  men  went  to  the 
war,  196  of  whom  failed  to  return.  On  responding  Marshal  Foch  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  high  degree  of  service  rendered  by  men  of  the  univer- 
sity, not  mere  raw  recruits  but  trained  soldiers,  capable  of  becoming 
leaders  of  men. 

After  the  diploma  had  been  bestowed,  a  cheer  leader  appealed 
through  a  megaphone  for  the  thousands  grouped  below  him  to  "spell 
it  out  for  the  Marshal,  our  newest  alumnus."  This  was  done  with  a 
will,  the  "F-O-C-H,  Foch,  Foch,  Foch!"  roaring  back  at  the  great  soldier 
in  enthusiastic  volume  that  brought  a  smile. — New  York  Tribune. 

Hundreds  in  Academic  Garb. 

The  LL.D.  degree  of  Columbia  was  conferred  with  more  imposing 
services.  An  enormous  crowd  had  gathered  on  the  great  staircases  and 
terraces  in  front  of  the  Columbia  Library  to  see  the  allied  leader.  An 
army  of  policemen  had  gathered  to  keep  the  crowds  back  on  Broad- 
way and  Amsterdam  avenue  where  all  day  long  people  gathered  by 
tens  of  thousands  at  every  point  where  the  Marshal  was  scheduled 
to  stop.  Hundreds  in  academic  robes  and  scores  in  silk  hats  occupied 
seats  on  the  steps,  while  students  and  guests  stretched  away  in 
thousands 

Barnard  girls  balanced  themselves  skilfully  on  the  rims  of  the  stone 
basins  of  the  two  fountains  and  got  drenched  by  the  water  lashed  bv 
the  fresh  wind. 
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The  massed  groups  of  students  applauded  vociferously  and  insin- 
cerely when  an  occasional  detail  of  policemen  hurried  past  to  points 
where  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  threatened  a  break  through  at  some 
weak  spot  in  the  police  lines.  Bevies  of  young  women  who  did  not 
know  just  which  way  to  go  also  received  hypocritical  ovations. 

Finally,  heralded  by  salvos  of  cheers,  the  Marshal  arrived,  and 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  leaving  his 
mortarboard  behind,  received  him  with  outstretched  hands  and  ushered 
him  up  the  steps  through  ranks  of  academic  dignitaries  who  brightened 
up  the  centre  of  the  crowd  with  the  colors  of  their  academic  hoods 
from  various  universities. 

Marshal  Foch  and  members  of  his  party  were  led  inside  the  library 
building  for  a  brief  sojourn  and  came  out  with  smiling  faces.  Then 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  took  place.  President  Butler,  wearing 
the  hood  of  the  French  University  of  Nancy,  which  presented  him  with 
a  degree  last  August,  gave  the  Columbia  LL.D.,  to  the  Marshal,  saying: 

8,700  Columbia  Men  in  War. 

"Out  of  this  university  there  went  some  8,700  men  in  the  full  flush 
of  youth  or  in  the  height  of  useful  manhood,  to  offer  their  services  and, 
if  need  be  their  lives,  that  the  invading  hosts  might  be  driven  back 
from  the  soil  of  France  and  Belgium  and  Italy  and  Serbia,  that  the  seas 
might  be  swept  clear  of  unseen  engines  of  destruction  and  made  safe 
for  the  lives  and  commerce  of  men,  and  that  the  free  institutions  which 
had  been  2,000  years  in  developing  should  not  be  destroyed  and  brought 
to  nought.  So  many  of  these  8,700  men  as  saw  service  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  or  in  that  of  the  allied  armies  in  France  passed  in 
time  under  your  supreme  command.  Today  their  university  greeia 
their  commander-in-chief  and  claims  him  as  its  own.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-six  of  those  who  went  out  will  never  return.  The  golden  stars 
on  our  flag  record  their  number  and  our  hearts  give  proud  place  to 
their  memories  so  long  as  life  shall  last. 

"The  supreme  lesson  of  the  great  war  under  your  command,  is  that, 
if  civilization  is  to  endure,  no  like  conflict  shall  ever  be  permitted  to 
occur  again.  Our  several  peoples,  by  their  accredited  representatives, 
sit  at  this  moment  in  council  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
those  grave  issues  that  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  vast  armaments,  so 
that  the  bulk  of  those  armaments  may  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
men,  and  the  rule  of  law  be  yet  more  widely  and  more  surely  extended. 

"Columbia  University  hails  in  your  person  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  allied  armies,  the  sober  scholar  who  brought  to  the  command 
of  millions  of  men  not  only  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  but  a  firm  charac- 
ter and  an  indomitable  will." — New  York   Times. 


Conferring  a  Degree  "In  Camera." 

In  bestowing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  aLws  upon  Premier  Aristotle 
Briand,  Columbia  University  conferred  the  honor  "in  camera,"  i.  e.,  in  a 
chamber,  a  private  room  instead  of  in  public  as  tradition  requires.  The 
New  York  Times  (Nov.  25)  described  that  ceremony  as  follows: 

Columbia  Gives  Degree  "In  Camera." 

In  bestowing  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Premier  Aristotle 
abandoned  tradition  by  giving  the  degree  "in  camera,"  a  procedure  em- 
ployed before  only  in  the  case  of  the  degree  awarded  to  Albert,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  on  October  25,  1919.  The  traditional  practice  at  Colum- 
bia has  been  to  confer  degrees  in  public  convocation. 
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M.  Briand  was  met  on  the  steps  of  the  Columbia  Library  by  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Colonel  William  Barclay  Parsons, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who,  wearing  their  robes  of  office, 
advanced  bareheaded  in  the  brisk  rainfall  to  greet  him.  Dr.  Butler 
in  a  few  words,  bade  M.  Briand  welcome  to  Columbia  and  then  escorted 
him  to  one  of  the  ante  rooms  of  the  library  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  Trustees,  including  Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  S.  R.  Bertron, 
and  Snowden  Fahnstock,  officers  of  the  France-America  Society,  escort- 
ed the  Premier  into  the  reading  room  of  the  library  where  the  con- 
ferring of  the  degree  took  place. 

"It  is  a  signal  honor,"  said  President  Butler,  "that  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  is  privileged  to  receive  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  French  Republic.  It  is  a  signal  honor,  too,  for  Columbia 
University  to  be  privileged  to  receive  in  your  person  a  tried  and  trusted 
statesman,  leader  and  voice  of  the  opinion  of  the  French  people,  ten 
times  named  Minister  and  seven  times  Prime  Minister,  who  has  come 
to  America  to  share  responsibility  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  coum 
cils  in  the  history  of  government. 

"Never  before  has  a  President  of  the  council  crossed  the  seas,  and 
never  before  have  you  been  free  to  make  the  journey  to  our  shores. 
None  the  less  you  are  as  well  known  to  this  society  of  scholars,  and 
are  as  familiar  in  person  and  speech  to  our  people  as  though  you  had 
been  among  us  not  once,  but  many  times. 

"We  greet  in  you  the  spokesman  for  the  spirit  of  France,  that  spirit 
which  has  revealed  its  power,  its  beauty  and  its  elevation  so  often  in 
the  art,  the  letters,  the  science  and  the  service  of  men,  and  which  has 
just  now  shown  what  stout  body  and  indomitable  will  may  accomplish 
when  the  spirit  of  France  makes  them  its  servants." 


The  Honorary  Degree  for  Outstanding  Achievement. 

At  this  writing,  November  24,  General  Foch  has  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  at  least  sixteen  American  colleges.  This  deluge 
of  honors  for  a  soldier  has,  naturally,  awakened  discussion  as  to  the 
real  significance  of  the  honorary  degree.  The  News  publishes  below 
three  typical  comments  which  present  very  clearly  the  American  view- 
point : 

Br.  Foch. 

Thirteen  times  a  doctor,  by  virtue  of  honorary  diplomas  granted  to 
him  by  American  universities,  Ferdinand  Foch  is  wearing  gracefully 
and  with  good  humor  the  academic  as  well  as  the  civic  and  military 
honors  that  have  been  showered  upon  him.  It  is  the  faculty  of  laws 
which  has  so  numerously  admitted  him  to  membership;  and,  still,  the 
people  think  of  him  as  a  sort  of  physician,  too.  He  was  just  the  best  doctor 
in  the  world  to  pull  the  world  through  the  crisis  of  its  grave  illness 
in  1917  and  1918.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  a  new  and  better  world 
has  been  born. — Brooklyn  Standard  XJnion,  Nov.  20. 

FOCH'S  CLAIM  TO  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Marshal  May  Not  Be  Able  to  Pass  College  Entrance  Examinations^ 
but  He  is  a  Great  Teacher. 
Hardly  had  Marshal  Foch  arrived  in  this  country  when  our  univer- 
sities began  to  bombard  him  with  honorary  degrees.  The  barrage, 
originally  laid  down  on  the  outskirts  of  Kansas  City,  has  been  sustained 
as  our  illustrious  guest  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  East  it  has  become  of  fearful  intensity.     Yale,  Harvard,   Brown, 
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Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Columbia  have  each  in  turn  drafted  him  into 
the  service  as  an  honorary  alumnus.  Being  a  good  soldier  and  a  gem 
tleman  of  unimpeachable  taste,  he  has  in  each  case  capitulated  without 
offering  the  slightest  resistance. 

To  the  undergraduate  vigorously  and  in  some  cases  vainly,  striving 
to  storm  an  humble  A.B.  out  of  one  of  these  institutions  this  may  seem 
like  an  unfair  procedure.  The  non-academic  of  any  age  may  regard  it 
as  simply  queer.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  given  the  highest  degree  within 
the  power  of  these  institutions  to  bestow  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations.  Of  the  many  subjects 
taught  in  them  Marshal  Poch  would  be  quite  incapable  of  teaching  any 
except  such  courses  as  chance  to  be  given  in  military  science  or  con- 
versational French.  And  even  in  these  he  would  have  his  troubles. 
The  Marshal  of  France  has  never  concerned  himself  with  pedagogical 
principles  as  they  apply  to  teaching  a  foreign  language  by  the  direct  or 
conversational  method,  while  as  to  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  for  which  these 
universities  now  provide,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Allied  Generalis- 
simo  could  take  a  squad  of  rookies  out  on  the  drill  ground  and  put 
them  through  the  manual  of  arms,  even  if  he  spoke  English  and  were 
familiar  with  the  military  terminology  in  this  country. 

The  doctorate  which  is  being  conferred  on  Marshal  Foch  takes  on 
added  significance  when  we  recall  that  a  "doctor,"  if  at  all  true  to  the 
privileges  he  enjoys,  is  a  "teacher."  The  word  comes  from  docere,  to 
teach,  and  is  probably  best  preserved  in  "docile"  and  the  term  dozent, 
used  as  the  title  of  a  college  or  university  teacher  before  being  pro- 
[  moted  to  a  professorship.  The  undergraduate  then,  indeed  the  unini- 
tiated of  all  classes,  might  well  contend  that  the  men  who  should 
receive  honorary  degrees  are  distinguished  teachers  in  the  higher  in- 
stitutions. It  is  rare,  however,  that  an  American  university  professor 
receives  many  such  degrees.  Richards  of  Harvard  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception. Our  great  professional  educators,  and  those  of  Europe  as  well, 
go  through  life  unhonored  in  this  way  or,  after  the  fashion  of  Boas  of 
Columbia,  they  are  made  honorary  members  of  scientific  societies. 

Moreover,  if  American  teachers  do  receive  degrees  in  any  number 
it  is  when  they  are  made  executive  head  of  some  institution  and  abandon 
class  room  teaching,  if  not  creative  scholarship,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  business  of  running  the  college. 

It  is  not  merely  the  undergraduate  who  may  have  an  inaccurate  idea 
of  the  doctorate  given  in  "honor's  cause."  Others  who  should  know 
better,  who  should  realize  that  it  is  conferred  because  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  the  life  of  the  recipient,  may  likewise  misinterpret  the 
degree  and  the  institution  which  awards  it.  There  is  a  noted  case  of 
this  kind  before  the  Belgians  at  present.  The  University  of  Louvain 
recently  conferred  the  degree  honoris  causa  on  a  great  financier.  The 
Belgian  press  refers  to  the  bestowal  with  the  sneer  that  it  should  have 
been  called  a  degree  causa  honorarium.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  not 
available.  But  if  Louvain's  newest  doctor  has  taught  his  countrymen 
how  to  make  money  and  has  also  set  them  a  praiseworthy  example  in 
the  matter  of  spending  money  honestly  earned  he  has  risen  to  the  rank 
of  a  true  teacher  and  may  rightfully  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  doc- 
tors. If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  individual  has  "bought"  a  degree  from 
Louvain  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  given  humoris  causa  and  that  the 
joke  is  on  Louvain — which  is  exceedingly  improbable. 

And  Ferdinand  Foch?  He  has  written  two  manuals  on  military 
tactics  which  have  never  circulated  beyond  the  military  group  in  his 
own  country.  Truth  to  tell,  the  best  "book"  he  ever  wrote — and  on  it 
he  was  merely  a  collaborator — was  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  That 
enjoyed  a  huge  circulation,  even  in  Germany.     He  has  also  been  "pro- 
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fessor"  at  France's  War  College,  and  a  very  successful  one.  But  it  is 
not  for  this  that  American  universities  are  conferring  degrees  on  him 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  him  within  their  clutches.  They  are  doing  it 
because  Foch  is  a  great  teacher,  a  matchless  "doctor,"  and  because, 
being  a  democracy  we  have  no  other  distinction  to  bestow. 

No  philosopher  or  professor  ever  exhibited  greater  attainments  than 
Marshal  Foch.  As  a  student  of  intuition  he  has  shown  himself  the 
superior  of  Henri  Bergson.  As  a  mathematician  he  has  outdistanced 
the  late  Henri  Poincaire.  As  an  inspirer  of  patriotism  he  has  excelled 
the  poets  and  put  to  rout  the  professors  of  poetry.  And  with  regard  to 
his  own  field,  it  is  not  the  ponderous  studies  in  tactics  written  by  the 
students  and  leaders  of  armies  of  the  most  varied  nationalities  that  men 
will  study  in  the  future.  It  is  rather  Ferdinand  Foch  who  will  engage 
their  attention. 

There  are  many  ways  to  teach  besides  lecturing  to  a  group  of  stu- 
dents. During  the  commencement  season  of  1920  Herbert  Hoover  di- 
vided his  time  about  equally  between  his  New  York  office  and  some 
college  or  university  eager  to  make  him  an  honorary  doctor  because 
he  had  taught  the  world  a  lesson  in  the  efficient  relieving  of  human 
suffering.  General  Pershing  went  through  the  same  experience  because 
of  the  lessons  learned  from  his  unquestioned  success  as  the  leader  of 
our  expeditionary  forces  in  France. 

During  the  month  of  August,  19'14,  Marshal,  then  General,  Foch  met 
in  the  northern  part  of  France  a  squadron  of  French  cavalry  in  retreat 
before  Von  Kluck's  division.  At  that  time  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  retreat.  Gen.  Foch  called  the  officers  around  him  and  gave  them 
a  brief  talk.  He  told  them  quite  candidly  that  France  had  been 
found  wanting  in  initiative  but  that  this  would  be  corrected.  It  is 
said  that  simpler  words  have  never  been  spoken  on  a  momentous  oc- 
casion. It  was  the  first  time  during  the  war  that  Dr.  Foch  showed 
that  he  was  a  real  teacher.-  What  he  said  stuck.  Then  came  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne.  It  is  this  teacher  that  American  universities 
are  honoring  today. — Allen  W.  Porterfteld  in  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Nov.  19. 

Marshal  Foch,  LL.  D. 

Marshal  Foch  cannot  complain  of  any  lack  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  his  American  hosts.  An  admiring  populace  has  fairly  overwhelmed 
him  with  an  intensive  campaign  of  hospitality  to  which  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  parallel.  It  is  customary  to  compare  his  visit  with  Lafayette's,  but 
what  did  that  earlier  French  guest  of  the  American  people  receive  in 
the  way  of  tributes  comparable  to  those  extended  to  the  Generalissimo 
of  the  Allied  Armies?  From  private  receptions  and  official  banquets  to 
the  sight  of  our  "young  barbarians"  at  play  at  football,  that  most  char- 
acteristic of  modern  American  institutions,  he  has  been  accorded  the 
freedom  of  the  republic  to  an  unprecedented  respect. 

But  it  is  the  transformation  of  the  Marshal  into  the  doctor  of  laws 
and  letters  that  has  most  distinguished  his  public  reception.  He  came 
a  simple  soldier;  he  will  depart  our  most  illustrious  honorary  college 
alumnus.  He  has  received  a  gold  sword  or  two,  to  be  sure.  But  if  there 
is  a  university  that  has  failed  to  decorate  him  with  a  degree  it  is  for 
lack  of  the  opportunity.  One  venerable  seat  of  learning,  indeed,  re- 
versed its  traditions  by  holding  a  convocation  on  Sunday  for  the 
purpose. 

Apparently  no  college  has  yet  made  Marshal  Foch  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. But  as  a  doctor  of  laws,  civil  and  canon,  he  must  now  be  the 
possessor  of  more  academic  insignia  than  of  military  ribbons.  So  has 
American  college  hospitality  demobilized  the  Marshal  of  France  to 
make  of  him  the  greatest  living  college  don. — New  York  World,  Nov.  20. 


Then  bravely  march,  with  fine-intentioned  zeal. 
Yet  still  they  are  the  mighty  Host  of  Death, 
Who  consecrate  themselves1  to  butchery 
With  lofty  purpose  and  supreme  intent: 
They  kill  for  honor,  and  for  justice  slay: 
And  as  they  march,  they  sing-: 

Lo!  We  are  the  Army  of  Death: 

Great  wrongs  at  our  coming  shall  cease: 

God  breathes  in  our  spirit  His  breath: 
We  battle  for  Mercy  and  Peace. 

We  go  forth  to  slay  and  be  slain: 
For   Duty   and    Justice   we    fight. 
We  care  not  for  gold  nor  for  gain, 
We  battle  alone  for  the  Right. 

Lo!  We  are  the  Army  of  Death, 

The  civilized  Army  of  Death, 

The   Christianized    Army    of   Death. 

And  still  they  slaughter — as  they  go  to  serve, 
Equipped  with  frightful  engines,  swift  to  kill: 
The  mutilated  men  by  millions  fall 
In  trenches  red  with  horror,  piled  with  dead: 
Still,  as  iof  old,  the  orphaned  children  cry, 
In  blackened  towns  laid  waste  and  desolate, 
And  maidens,  forced  to  bitter  motherhood, 
Are  left  to  curse  the  day  that  they  were  born. 
Men  are  insane  with  slaughter,  drunk  with  blood, 
The  toxic  curse  of  war:    there  is  no  way 
Of  killing  they  forget,  no  fiendish  mode 
Of  torture  they  forego:  a  shrieking  Hell 
Is   found  where'er   they  fight. 

Before  they  march, 
The  Army,  in  God's  holy  name,  is  blessed, 
And  over  implements  of  war  is  made, 
And  on  rewards  for  bravery  is  wrought 
The  awful  and  historic  cross  of  Christ 
Who  died  to  teach  men  Love  for  all  mankind. 

The  patient   God,  the  while,  looks   down  from   Heaven. 

And  laughs  with  humor  infinite,  divine. 

He  knows  old  ways  will  bring  but  old  results. 

To  punish  like  with  like,  makes  like,  again: 

The  thistle  from  the  thistle  seed  must  spring: 

Swords  are  the  destined  harvests   of   the  sword. 

But  see!  Behold!  from  the  awakened  East, 
Where  shines  the  splendor  of  the  morning  star, 
Where  spreads  the  effulgence  of  the  coming  Dawn, 
Which  heralds  the  glad  birth  of  a  new  Day— 
A  valiant  company  is  moving  on, 
An  Army  quiet,  unregarded,  small, 
Devoid    of   flaming   arms   and   armaments, 
But  terrible  with  Banners:    strong  in  soul: 
Brave  men  and  women  with  their  hearts  aflame 
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To  dare,  to  do,  to  help  and  to  endure. 

Their  wind-swept  garments  smell  of  fragrant  flowers 

And  spicy  odors  of  the  woodland  pine — 

No  stench  of  blood  is  flaunted   from  the  folds. 

With  perfect  poise  this  Army  marches  on, 
Unheeding   cruel   taunts    and  mocking   sneers, 
More  sharp   than  bullets  to  the   conscious  heart: 
When  jeering  men  "white-livered  cowards"  hiss, 
High  courage  is  the  conquest  they  attain — 
To   stay  the  hand    and   smile  in   steadfast   strength. 
Their  eyes  are  glowing  with  an  inward  light, 
As  though  they  looked  upon  the  great  Unseen: 
Their  hands  are  quick  to  bind,  to  soothe,  to  bless. 

How  beautiful  their  onward  pathway  shines! 

The  yellow  corn  springs  high,  the  golden  grain 

Waves  promise   on   a   thousand   fruitful   hills: 

Great  cities  rise,  enduring  works  increase; 

Glad  homes  are  crowned  with  comfort  and  with  care : 

And  brooding  science  finds  new  secrets  out. 

The   glory   of    accomplishment   is    theirs, 

The  mission   of  the   mighty  enterprise — 

To  conquer  nature  and  to  master  art. 

The  secret  of  eternal   harmony — 

The  reconciliation  of  the  world. 

The  Army's   ranks  grow  larger,   year  by  year — 
Its  dauntless  power  invincible  becomes: 
Naught  turns  nor  swerves  it  from  its  onward  course- 
No  persecuting  jest,  no  argument, 
No  noisy  talk  of  Honor — every  man 
And  every  woman   in  the  Army  knows 
That  Honor  is  a  holy  thing,  too  dear 
To  leave  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms, 
To  fatal  hazard  of  chance  shot  and  shell. 
And  as  they  march  they  sing: 

Lo!    We  are   the  Army  of   Life! 

We  are  clothed  with  the  strength  of  the  Sun, 
We  are  marching  to  conquer   strife, 

We  carry  nor  sabre  nor  gun. 

Bright  blossoms  immortal  shall  spring 

In  the  way  that  our  feet  have  trod: 
A  guerdon  of  giving  we  bring — 

Good-will   unto   all  men   from   God. 

Xo!  We  are  the  Army  of  Life, 
The  terrible  Army  of  Life, 
The  conquering  Army  of  Life. 

"By  Nature's  laws  made  manifest  to  man, 
All  Death  is  but  Negation — dark  decay: 
"Life  is  the  vital  spark  that  brings  forth  life: 
Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  Victory. 

All  Hail,  O  Conquering  Army  of  the  Dawn! 
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>e  Benedict's 
t  Words: 


"I  Would  Be  Qlad  To  Qive  My  Life 
For  The  Peace  Of  The  World." 


Shall  not  those  of  us 
Who  are  left  be  willing 
To  live  our  lives  for  the  same 
High  cause? 
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A  NEW  POET 

Hailed   by   the   New   York      Evening 

World,    (Jan.    17,    1922),      as      "another 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar"  we  print  one 

poem  here  from  the  writings  of  a  New 

York  High  School  colored  boy: 

I  HAVE  A  RENDEZVOUS  WITH 

LIFE 

I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Life 

In  days  I  hope  will  come 

Ere    youth   has    sped   and    strength 

of  mind, 
Ere  voices  sweet  grow  dumb; 
I  have  a  rendezvous  with  Life 
When  Spring's  first  heralds  hum. 
It  may  be  I  shall  greet  her  soon; 

Shall  riot  at  her  behest. 

It  may  be  I  shall  seek  in  vain 
The  place  of  her  downy  breast. 
Yet  I  would  keep  this  rendezvous 
And  deem  all  hardships  sweet, 
If    at    the    end    of    the    long    white 
way, 

There  life  and  I  should  meet. 
Sure  some  would  cry  it's  better  far 
To  crown  their  days  with  sleep, 
Than  face  the  road,   the  wind  and 

rain 
To  heed  the  calling  deep. 
Tho'    wet    nor    blow    nor    space      I 

fear, 
Yet  fear  I  deeply  too, 
Let  death  should  greet  and     claim 

me  ere 
I  keep  Life's  rendezvous. 

COUXTEE    P.     CUIXEN. 

(See  3rd  cover  page  for  descriptive  comments) 
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"Katrina  Trask,"  Friend  of  Peace,  Passes 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Fisk  News  carried  "The  Conquering 
Army"  by  "Katrina  Trask,"  on  its  cover  pages.  And  now  the  News 
two  months  later,  must  record  the  fact  that  this  singer  and  angel  of 
Peace  has  laid  down  her  pen  and  will  not  more  give  of  her  conscious 
efforts  to  help  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

When  friends  tell  of  her  work  and  yearnings  for  universal  peace, 
will  it  not  be  enough  simply  to  say,  in  the  Master's  words,  "She  hath 
done  what  she  could." 

For  those  who  did  not  know  her  or  about  her  work,  we  print  the 
following  comment  from  the  New  York  World: 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  Jan  8.— Mrs.  George  Foster  Peabody  died 
shortly  after  midnight  at  Yaddo,  her  estate  here,  following  a  short  ill- 
ness of  bronchial  pneumonia.  She  had  been  an  invalid  for  many 
years. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  privately  tomorrow  morning  at  11 
o'clock  at  Yaddo.  Interment  will  be  in  a  plot  on  the  estate.  A  public 
memorial  service  will  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in 
Bethesda  Episcopal  Church. 

Mrs.  Peabody  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  daughter  of  George  L.  and 
Christina  Nichols.  In  November,  1874,  she  married  Spencer  Trask, 
the  banker,  of  this  city,  who  was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  at 
Croton,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1909.  Mr.  Peabody,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trask  firm,  and  in  his  youth  a  friend  of  her  family,  married 
her  Feb.  5  last  at  Saratoga. 

Notwithstanding  a  life  of  invalidism  following  the  death  early  in 
life  of  three  young  children,  she  was  active  as  a  writer  and  in  phil- 
anthropic work.    A  parish  house  for  Bethesda  Episcopal  Church,     a 
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$35,000  fountain  in  Congress  Park,  as  a  memorial  to  her  first  husband, 
and  a  home  for  crippled  children  in  the  Diocese  of  Albany  were  among 
her  benefactions.  She  gained  distinction  as  an  author,  producing 
many  novels,  plays,  poems  and  minor  articles. 

An  earliest  advocate  of  world  peace,  she  wrote  a  play  in  its  ad- 
vocacy entitled  "In  the  Vanguard,"  which  was  produced  on  the  pro- 
fessional stage,  but  she  was  not  opposed  to  America's  entering  the  war. 
Her  latest  poem,  "The  Conquering  Army,"  had  a  great  vogue  in  con- 
nection with  the  disarmament  movement.  It  has  been  read  in  many 
places  throughout  the  country  and  more  than  200,000  copies  have  been 
distributed.  Some  of  her  other  works  are  "Under  King  Constantine," 
"Sunsets  and  Lyrics,"  "Free,  Not  Bound,"  "Mor  et  Victoria,"  "King 
Alfred's  Jewel,"  "Without  the  Wall,"  a  play,  and  the  "Invisible  Bal- 
ance Sheet." 

Her  benefactions  to  private  individuals  are  reported  to  have  been 
many.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Trask  she  announced  that  by  an  agree- 
ment between  them  the  Trask  estate,  Yaddo,  would  become  a  home  for 
artists  after  her  death. 

[Mrs.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Peabody  were  friends  of  Fisk  University.] 
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|  EDITORIALS  j 

THE  DRAFTING  OF  HOOVER,  LANDIS,  AND  HAYS 

The  quiet  impressment  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  American,  into  the 
service  of  the  world  as  director  of  relief  for  the  war-stricken  countries 
of  Europe,  during  and  since  the  great  World  Madness;  the  more  dra- 
matic drafting  of  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  to  be  supreme  Dic- 
tator in  all  matters  relating  to  baseball — national  sport  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  almost  unbelievable  salary  offered  Will  Harrison  Hays 
— a  salary  the  tender  of  which  was  the  same  as  conscription — to  accept 
the  position  of  "guiding  and  directing  mind"  in  the  Motion  Picture  In- 
dustry— these  three  incidents  deserve  most  careful  examination  and 
study  by  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  youth  and 
the  preparation  of  men  and  women  to  serve  the  legitimate  requirements 
of  society. 

Peculiar  Character  of  Drafts 

The  circumstances  of  the  drafts  were  unusual.  Here  were  three 
men,  all  of  acknowledged  ability;  although  it  has  not  been  pretended 
by  anyone  and  is  not  now  claimed  that  they  have  more  ability  than 
any  other  Americans.  One,  Hoover,  is  a  graduate  of  a  great  American 
University,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.;  one,  Hays,  is  an  alumnus  of  a  small 
college,  not  at  all  well-known,  Wabash  College,  in  Indiana;  and  the 
other,  Landis,  received  his  "college"  education  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  a  law  school. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  they  are  men  believed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  the  errors  of  judgment  and  some  of  the  other  human  frailties 
which  live  with  the  rest  of  us.  For  example,  Mr.  Hoover  is  regarded 
as  a  very  poor  politician,  even  where  his  own  interests  are  involved. 
Judge  Landis,  who  attracted  national  attention  in  1907  by  imposing  a 
fine  of  $29,240,000  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  received  for  his  bold- 
ness the  reversal  of  that  decision,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  time  less  discerning  than  the  present,  when  the  test  of 
respectability  was  that  one  was  opposed  to  all  "trusts."  The  Supreme 
Court  seemed  to  think  that  courage  to  fine  the  great  corporation  was 
one  thing,  and  finding  law  to  sustain  the  fine  was  still  another.  Last 
of  all,  Mr.  Hays  has  not  found  it  possible  in  his  public  career  to  be 
either  right  or  wise  all  the  time. 

And,  yet,  with  all  of  their  frailties — and  their  friends  will  not 
seriously  deny  that  they  have  them — when  three  great  types  of  public 
service  were  to  be  performed,  great  public  interests  almost  went  down 
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on  their  knees  to  beg  these  men  to  accept  dictatorial  powers,  and,  in 
two  cases,  large  emoluments  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  influence  and 
the  prestige  of  their  character  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  honors  of  this  world,  such  as  the  presidency,  the  governorship 
of  a  state,  or  even  the  position  of  page  in  a  legislative  assembly, 
usually  come  to  one  by  his  own  conscious  efforts  to  win  them,  or  those 
of  his  friends  acting  for  him.  But  these  three  men,  faults  and  all,  were 
drafted  to  perform  duties  peculiarly  affected  with  a  public  interest. 

Questions  for  the  College 

If  the  writer  understands  anything  about  the  function  of  the  col- 
lege as  he  deduces  it  from  the  definitions  given  by  educators,  it  is  to 
give  to  men  and  women  such  character  and  power  as  enable  them 
to  do  the  little  things — the  everyday  things — as  they  ought  to  be  done; 
and  to  do  the  other  necessary  things  which  no  one  else  can  do  at  all; 
and  to  do  these  things  in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  the  love  of  man. 

If  this  conception  is  correct,  it  seems  that  the  colleges  will  want 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the  trio  here  discussed:  College  boards 
and  administrations  may  well  ask,  (1)  Why  were  these  men  singled 
out  and  drafted  for  service?  (2)  Is  there  anything  in  our  courses  which 
help  develop  the  outstanding  qualifications  which  made  Hoover,  Landis, 
and  Hayes  super-desirable  to  do  work  regarded  as  highly  desirable  for 
the  public  interest?  and  (3)  if  the  qualities  are  found  to  be  desirable, 
what  can  the  colleges  do  to  help  develop  them? 

Thoughtful  students  in  American  colleges  will  want  to  ask  the  first 
two  questions  above:  and  if  the  second  one  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  will  ask,  as  a  third:  "Are  we  permitting  the  college 
courses  and  authorities  to  develop  these  outstanding  qualities  in  us?" 

Testimony  Analyzed 

In  general,  it  is  unwise  to  write  or  speak  kindly  of  those  who  live 
and  walk  and  talk  with  us.  Wise  men  reserve  all  words  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  silent  dead.  May  the  writer  plead  that  he  seeks  to  offer 
no  eulogies  here,  but,  in  the  name  of  education  and  of  the  public  service 
is  trying  to  determine  what  men  say  are  outstanding  traits  of  char- 
acter in  three  men  who  have  been  almost  forced  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  public?  If  he  omits  from  this  record  the  items  of  imperfection 
and  of  human  frailties  which  stamp  these  men  as  no  different  from 
their  fellows  and  as  inferior  to  some,  it  will  be  because  these  disquali- 
fying infirmities  can  not  possibly  stimulate  the  youth  in  our  colleges 
to  the  development  of  high  character. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  set  down  some  delineations  of  the  character 
of  these  three  men  as  they  have  been  written  into  contemporary  lit- 
erature, some  even  before  the  "drafting"  occurred,  and  to  analyze  and 
digest  them.  The  question  whether  these  men  should  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  drafted — whether  they  should  have  accepted  the  new 
duties  under  the  given  circumstances — is  a  question  entirely  separate 
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from  the  one  being  considered  here,  namely,  what  are  the  qualities 
which  have  induced  great  interests  to  draft  the  men?  The  former 
will  not  be  examined  in  this  study. 

HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER 

[Since  writing  this  name  and  the  two  paragraphs  preceding  it,  the 
writer  has  visited  a  public  library  where  an  examination  of  records 
shows  that  there  be  some  of  the  "brethren"  who  have  been  just  a  little 
unwilling  to  shout,  "Long  live  the  king!"  when  the  name  "Hoover  of 
Belgium"  was  pronounced.  There,  now.  The  secret  is  out.  Hoover 
is  no  saint.  This  gives  permission  to  discuss  the  man's  few  good  qual- 
ities.] 

Recital 

On  August  2,  1914,  Germany  invaded  Belgium.  On  August  4,  the 
American  Consul  in  London  telephoned  an  American  engineer  in  the 
city,  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  that  hosts  of  his  countrymen  were  almost 
distracted  in  their  efforts  to  get  out  of  Europe  and  begged  him  "in 
God's  name"  to  come  to  the  consulate  and  help  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation. Hoover  went;  cut  all  red  tape  in  sight,  and  sent  45,000  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  war  zone  with  a  speed  which  took  away  the  breath  of 
those  who  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 

Like  lightning  fell  the  rod  of  war  on  Belgium;  and  very  soon  seven 
and  one-half  millions  of  starving  people  in  that  country  and  in  North- 
ern France  cried  out  to  humanity  for  aid.  Those  responding  turned 
immediately  to  an  American  engineer  named  Herbert  Hoover  and 
drafted  him  to  organize  and  head  the  Commission  for  Relief  of  Bel- 
gium. He  accepted  the  charge,  serving  without  pay,  and  handling 
$500,000,000,  contributed  by  philanthropy  in  the  allied  nations. 

On  April  6,  1917,  the  United  States  entered  the  war;  and  by  May 
19,  of  that  year,  President  Wilson  had  decided  that  the  nation  needed 
a  supreme  food  dictator.  Although  he  did  not  know  the  man  per- 
sonally, he  drafted  an  American  engineer  named  Herbert  Hoover,  to 
decide  how,  when,  on  what  quantities  and  varieties  of  food  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  dine.  Hoover  accepted,  serving  without  pay  (he  is 
a  wealthy  man) ;  and  handled  more  than  $150,000,000  of  the  nation's 
money;  and  we  ate  according  to  Mr.  Hoover's  word. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed,  Europe  and  the  United  States  drafted 
him  to  become  the  chief  executive  of  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  starving 
people  of  the  world;  for  example  in  Poland,  Serbia,  Czechoslavia,  Ger- 
many, Rumania,  Armenia,  the  Baltic  States,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  positions  to  which  he  was  drafted  fol- 
lowing 1914. 
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Explaining  Hoover 

Whether  this  man  is  saint  or  sinner,  we  want  to  know  why  the 
world  kept  drafting  him.  From  newspapers,  magazines,  official  docu- 
ments, etc.,  it  is  possible  to  set  down  the  following  estimates  and 
items: 

In  one  place  he  is  praised  for  "the  innate  nobility  of  his  character, 
his  unswerving  integrity,  his  lofty  ideals,  his  keen  sympathy  with 
distress,  his  well-nigh  superhuman  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  the 
marvelous  breadth  of  his  mental  vision." 

"Sympathy  and  service,  so  his  friends  declare,  have  characterized 
the  aims  and  aspirations  of  this  able,  warm-hearted,  quiet,  modest, 
somewhat  silent  man    ...     all  his  life  long."     (Another  estimate.) 

Said  one,  his  name  "has  become  a  symbol  of  that  honesty  and 
generous  will,  that  clean,  efficient  action"  that  characterize  all  that  he 
does. 

He  is  said  to  be  known  all  over  the  world  as  a  master  mining  engi- 
neer. 

The  head  of  the  Belgian  Mission  eulogized  his  ability  and  organiz- 
ing power. 

Lord  Rhouda  eulogized  his  high  character,  experience  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  Europe. 

On  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  one  said:  "I  think  anyone 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Hoover  as  he  has  appeared  before 
the  committees  .  .  .  must  be  impressed,  not  only  with  the  man's 
ability,  but  with  his  honesty." 

The  French  and  British  were  so  much  impressed  with  his  honesty, 
his  high  integrity,  that  they  did  not  require  him  to  account  for  the 
millions  of  dollars  they  placed  in  his  hands.  (He  accounted  for  them 
just  the  same.) 

Before  the  war  mention  was  made  of  his  success  in  a  work  done  in 
Russia  because  he  did  not  treat  the  Russians  with  "contempt"  as  had 
most  foreigners.  "He  took  the  Russian  ways  of  work  and  whenever 
possible  made  them  his  own  .  .  .  and  they  had  soon  taken  him  as 
their  friend."  This  same  trait  is  shown  by  the  following  comment: 
"Meantime,  in  tactful  co-operation  with  native  leaders  over  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  Hoover  and  his  American  friends  began  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos." 

Lord  Curzon  described  Hoover's  work  as  "a  miracle  of  scientific 
organization." 

The  New  York  Times  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs,  wide  acquaintance  with  business  men  and  states- 
men throughout  the  world,  his  acute  knowledge  of  conditions  on  sev- 
eral continents,  and  his  ability  as  an  organizer. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  spoke  of  his  "unsullied  warmhearted- 
ness," his  sympathy  for  all  afflicted,  and  his  indifference  to  wealth, 
although  by  reason  of  his  ability  everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold. 

Mr.  Taft  very  kindly  acquitted  him  of  being  "an  academic  idealist," 
but  charged  him  with  being  "a  plain,  modest  man  of  affairs  and  wide 
European  experience."  This  is  of  a  piece  with  a  description  in  the 
World's  Work,  which  after  speaking  of  the  man's  poetic  temperament, 
said:  "It  is  a  good  thing  for  Hoover  that  his  early  career  gave  him 
the  severest  possible  self-discipline  in  the  combination  of  a  poverty 
that  imposed  hard  and  continuous  work,  the  kind  of  education  that 
dealt  with  such  hard  material  substances  as  mines  and  metals.  Other- 
wise he  might  have  been  as  visionary  as  those  who  follow  poetry  and 
music,  which  are  not  without  kinship  to  the  kind  of  genius  Hoover 
has.  It  is  only  his  engineering  career,  the  steady  experience  for  years 
of  compelling  his  imagination  to  make  good  in  facts  and  ^figures,  that 
saved  Hoover  from  being  what  the  world  often  terms  a  dreamer." 

Finally,  all  of  those  who  did  not  regard  him  as  a  sinner  eulogized 
(1)  his  ability  as  an  engineer;  (2)  his  high  character  and  unimpeach- 
able integrity;  (3)  his  genius  for  organization;  (4)  his  broad  knowl' 
edge  of  world  conditions;  (5)  his  sympathy  with  all  suffering  and  op- 
pressed; and  (6)  the  breadth  of  his  experience. 

Hoover  Digest 

If  we  turn  back  and  carefully  analyze  these  tributes,  we  shall  find 
that — 

Mr.  Hoover  is  said  to  be: 

1.  A  man  of  education  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

2.  An  educated  man  with  an  international  mind. 

3.  A  philanthropist,  because  he  loves  men,  sympathizes  with  their 
sufferings  and  desires  to  serve  them. 

4.  An  expert  in  his  chosen  field. 

5.  A  man  truly  democratic  in  his  attitudes  and  devoid  of  the 
"snobbery"  which  seeks  to  look  down  upon  those  of  different  culture 
and  ideals. 

6.  A  great  organizer  and  executive. 

7.  A  man  who  is  practical  as  well  as  an  idealist. 

8.  A  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 

9.  A  modest  man  able  because  of  his  warm-heartedness  to  get  op 
with  other  men. 

10.  A  man  of  broad  experience. 

11.  An  untiring  worker. 

What  shall  be  said  now  of  the  Federal  judge? 
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KENESAW   MOUNTAIN    LANDIS 

[No  flippancy  can  be  indulged  in  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  this 
character  has  had  bitter  opposition;  for  we  are  sobered  by  the  truth  of 
the  statement  written  concerning  him  to  the  effect  that  "His  drastic 
decisions,  heavy  penalties  and  outspoken  criticisms  have  made  many 
enemies  for  Judge  Landis.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  was  threat- 
ened with  death."  But  it  is  just  because  we  would  not  expect  such 
a  man  to  be  drafted  for  a  service  demanding  public  confidence  that  we 
must  pause  and  see  what  type  of  man  he  is  thought  to  be.] 

The  Narrative 

After  the  scandal  which  attended  the  throwing  of  the  world  series 
of  baseball  games  in  1919,  and  after  the  friends  of  the  sport  had  be- 
come downcast  in  spirit  because  they  felt  that  the  dishonoring  revela- 
tions which  had  been  made  had  destroyed  the  public's  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  any  professional  baseball  player,  the  sixteen  professional 
clubs  which  composed  the  two  major  baseball  leagues  in  the  United 
States — the  American  and  the  National — succeeded  in  burying  their 
grievances  against  each  other  and  decided  to  take  an  unheard  of  step  in 
order  to  restore  the  game  of  baseball  to  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

On  November  12,  1920,  the  great  baseball  magnates  marched  into 
the  court  room  of  Judge  Landis  to  make  him  an  offer  which  was  the 
highest  tribute  they  could  pay  to  him  as  a  judge  and  a  man.  Rebuk- 
ing them  sharply  for  their  noisy  entrance  while  he  was  trying  a  case 
he  riiade  them  wait  in  another  room  until  he  was  through,  although  he 
was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  object  of  their  mission.  When  they 
had  their  chance  to  speak  they  asked  him  to  become  the  absolute  auto- 
crat and  dictator  of  professional  baseball  in  America,  for  seven  years 
at  a  salary  of  $50,000  per  year;  and  to  show  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  powers  to  be  granted  him,  they  cited  the  following  words  from 
the  joint  resolution  creating  the  high  commission  which  provided  that 
"the  unreviewable  control  of  all  ethical  matters  be  invested  in  the 
chairman  of  the  control  board."  And,  by  the  way,  the  Judge  is  the 
whole  board. 

As  a  federal  district  judge,  he  receives  $7,500  per  year.  Judge 
Landis  decided  to  accept  the  position,  stipulating  that  the  salary  to  be 
paid  him  be  diminished  annually  by  the  amount  received  from  the 
Government. 

Something  of  the  service  he  was  being  asked  to  perform  is  indicated 
by  this  comment  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat: 

"If  Judge  Landis  can  keep  the  game  of  baseball  on  a  high  plane 
of  sport  ethics,  he  will  do  far  more  for  the  boys  of  America  than  he  has 
ever  done  or  ever  can  do  on  the  federal  bench.  It  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  baseball  has  a  stronger  influence  upon  the  sport  standards, 
and  therefore,  the  personal  integrity  standards  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
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ica  than  any  other  sport.  Probably  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
boys  of  this  country  play  ball  in  their  younger  and  character-forming 
years.  They  take  an  intense  interest  in  the  professional  games  and 
from  them  get  their  ethical  standards." 

The  outstanding  fact  here  is  that  organized  baseball  believed  that 
whatever  Judge  Landis  directed  it  to  do  would  be  something  which 
would  help  restore  it  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  We  are  to  con- 
sider here  the  reasons  for  such  an  estimate  of  the  man. 

Explaining  Judge  Landis 

Examining  records  and  comments  which  extend  back  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  find  an  encyclopedia  referring  to  him  as  a  "fearless  judge." 
Soon  after  his  appointment  as  baseball  dictator,  a  magazine  repeating 
this  tribute,  said:  "Judge  Landis  is  nationally  known  as  a  fearless 
judge.    .      He  is  a  baseball  enthusiast  and  expert  in  baseball  strategy." 

The  following  comments  were  printed  about  him  a  number  of  years 
ago — 

"Since  Judge  Landis  has  been  on  the  bench  in  Chicago  he  has 
handed  down  more  decisions  which  have  won  public  approval  .  .  than 
any  other  Chicago  judge." 

"Physically,  .  .  .  Judge  Landis  looks  like  a  man  who  might  be 
expected  to  follow  his  honest  convictions  regardless  of  consequences." 

The  Judge  is  quoted  as  having  given  his  views  of  the  functions  of  a 
judge  as  follows:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  their  laws." 

"Judge  Landis  has  been  a  national  figure  known  for  his  wit  and 
sarcasm  and  especially  for  his  upstanding  way  of  championing  what- 
ever cause  he  believes  to  be  right." 

In  1914,  he  presided  in  the  great  fight  of  the  Federal  Baseball 
League  against  the  National  and  American  Leagues.  "Then  to  their 
surprise  the  magnates  found  that  they  were  before  a  judge  who  seemed 
to  know  all  about  the  game  itself  and  all  about  the  administration  of 
the  game." 

"Judge  Landis  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  on  the  bench,  not  only 
because  of  his  admitted  legal  ability,  but  because  of  the  important 
cases  he  has  tried." 

"He  is  a  friend  of  the  oppressed,  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor." 
"It  is  accepted  by  judges  and  lawyers  in  Chicago  that  he  can  find 
out  more  in  fifteen  minutes  with  his  insatiable  curiosity,  broad  charity, 
homely  words,    and    biting   inquiry   than    a   commission    could    in    a 
month." 

"He  is  not  afraid  to  make  precedents  and  to  unmake  precedents." 
"His  chief  stock  in  trade  is  originality." 
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"No  more  patriotic  man  or  better  judge,  in  my  opinion,  ever  sat 
upon  a  bench  than  Judge  Landis." 

"He  is  very  much  of  a  human  being  and  very  much  a  baseball  fan." 
"He  will  not  be  bullied  and  he  will  not  be  cajoled." 

"They  say  of  him  that  with  all  his  force  he  is  regarded  as  really  a 
tender-hearted  judge." 

"He  is  an  idealist,  but  he  is  a  two-fisted  idealist." 

Landis  Digest 

Summing  up:  Judge  Landis  is  said  to  be — 

1.  An  expert  in  his  chosen  field,  that  of  law. 

2.  An  idealist  with  two  fists,  i.  e.,  a  man  willing  to  fight  for  his 
ideals;  a  practical  idealist. 

3.  A  lover  of  men,  sympathizing  with  their  sufferings  and  desiring 
to  serve  them;  a  hater  of  injustice. 

4.  Of  highest  character,  patriotic  and  honest  to  the  core. 

5.  Fearless  in  defense  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

6.  A  faithful  servant  "carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people." 

7.  A  judge  possessing  an  unusually  well-trained  mind;  educated  in 
public  school  and  in  law  school. 

8.  Warm-hearted  and  not  above  the  games  and  smaller  interests 
of  the  common  people  and  of  the  young. 

9.  An  original  man  not  afraid  to  make  or  break  precedents. 

10.  A  judge  of  great  experience  in  judicial  matters. 

11.  An  untiring  worker. 

WILL  HARRISON   HAYS 

Let  us  summon  to  the  bar  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States. 

[Candor  compels  the  statement  that  Mr.  Hayes  cannot  be  cited  here 
as  a  man  who  has  made  neither  mistakes  nor  foes.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  record  will  prevent  any  such  estimate.  But  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
takes, he  has  been  "drafted,"  conscripted  is  a  better  word,  and  we  want 
to  know  why.] 

The  Story 

On  January  16,  1922,  representatives  of  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  gave  the  following  statement  to  the  press: 

"The  undersigned  producers  and  distributors  of  motion  picture  films 
make  the  following  announcement  with  deep  gratification. 

"Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  Postmaster-General,  has  definitely  decided  to 
associate  himself  with  the  nation's  moving  picture  industry  on  a  basis 
suggested  by  the  undersigned. 
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"In  order  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  the  educational  and  moral 
value  of  our  great  industry,  we  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
man  best  adapted  to  inspire  public  confidence  and  interest,  as  a  guiding 
and  directing  mind,  in  all  questions  affecting  simultaneously  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  the  interest  and  duties  of  our  industry.     .     .     ." 

For  this  service,  this  young  man  of  43,  youngest  member  of  Presi- 
dent Harding's  cabinet  in  which  he  receives  the  princely  sum  of  $12,- 
000  per  year  is  to  be  paid  $150,000'  a  year  for  three  years,  because  the 
moving  picture  magnates  regard  him  as  "the  man  best  adapted  to  in- 
spire public  confidence  and  interest."  They  may  be  entirely  incorrect 
in  their  view,  but  this  is  what  they  believe;  and  we  are  interested  in 
nothing,  at  this  point,  save  the  reasons  which  cause  them  to  hold  this 
belief. 

Accounting  for  Hays 

When  we  turn  to  the  "finger-prints"  of  the  Hays'  record,  we  find 
that  the  lines  are  bold  and  very  distinct,  meaning  in  this  that  when 
men  write  about  him  they  waste  very  few  words  in  describing  him; 
but  go  immediately  to  certain  dominant  traits  of  the  man  and  agree 
among  themselves  that  "This  is  Hays."  Because  of  this,  it  is  useless 
to  record  the  opinions  of  a  great  many  who  try  to  explain  Mr.  Hays, 
because  there  is  very  little  variety  in  the  comments. 

For  example,  the  estimate  placed  upon  him  by  the  motion  picture 
men  is  the  composite  one  held  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Among  other 
things  they  said: 

"We  know  that  we  have  secured  the  right  man  and  the  best  man 
in  Mr.  Hays,  the  man  selected  by  President  Harding  for  the  place  of 
greatest  moral  and  business  responsibility  in  his  Cabinet. 

"As  director  and  supervisor  of  the  mails,  as  promoter  of  the  national 
service  that  touches  daily  every  citizen,  Mr.  Hays  has  shown  himself 
a  master  in  management  and  good  judgment. 

"We  represent  an  industry  that  deals  directly  with  the  entire  nation, 
an  industry  destined  more  and  more  to  form  and  influence  national 
taste  and  interests  and  to  promote  national  education. 

Call  Industry  Fortunate 

"We  consider  ourselves  and  our  industry  most  fortunate  in  securing 
one  whom  President  Harding  chose  for  his  Cabinet,  as  of  such  high 
ability  and  integrity  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  nation's  most  import- 
ant service,  its  universal  service  to  the  citizens." 

And  they  closed  their  comments  by  saying  of  Mr.  Hays  that 
"His  knowledge,  ability  and  judgment  will  be  devoted  to  making  of 
the  moving  pictures  .  .  .  the  complete  force  in  spiritual,  educa- 
tional and  moral  development  that  it  was  predestined  to  be." 
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The  reference  above  to  the  "spiritual"  may  cause  one  to  ask  if  there 
is  any  relation  to  this  and  a  quality  of  which  one  wrote,  "Hays  carries 
the  faintly  trailing  aura  of  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  a  Middle  West  town  of  ten  thousand." 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews,  in  one  place,  he  is  spoken  of  as  having 
"great  capacity  for  organization  and  executive  action." 

He  is  referred  to  as  an  "organizer,  energizer  and  strategist." 

His  great  modesty  is  dwelt  upon  by  others. 

The  phrase,  "humanizing  the  postal  service,"  seems,  by  common  con- 
sent, to  be  accepted  as  a  most  discriminating  expression  of  his  activities 
in  the  President's  cabinet. 

His  success  in  organizing  Republican  politics  in  Indiana,  from 
which  he  was  "graduated"  after  having  worked  up  from  the  lowest 
position  to  the  highest,  is  constantly  referred  to. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  called  into  his  position  of  Chairman  of  tfee 
Republican  National  Committee,  not  only  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office,  but  also  to  harmonize  discordant  factions  within  the  party. 

This  exhibit  may  well  close  with  the  following  commentary  pre- 
sented in  the  World's  Work,  relative  to  Mr.  Hays: 

"His  motto  is  'things  don't  happen;  they  are  brought  about.'  He 
has  almost  abnormal  energy.  .  .  .  Hays  has  compelling  ambition 
to  do  good  job,  and  a  real  talent  for  organization.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
merely  that  Hays  has  the  capacity  for  laying  out  efficient  organization 
in  the  abstract;  he  has  also  that  personal  magnetic  equipment  for 
leadership  that  causes  an  employee  to  'work  his  head  off'  for  his  chief 
and  do  it  with  happy  enthusiasm." 

Hays  Digest 

According  to  these  exhibits,  Mr.  Hays  is  said  to  be — 

1.  A  man  of  education  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

2.  A  great  organizer  and  executive. 

3.  An  expert  in  his  chosen  field — politics. 

4.  A  man  of  highest  character  and  integrity. 

5.  A  practical  idealist. 

6.  A  man  very  warm-hearted  and  "human,"  and,  therefore  able 
to  inspire  men  to  follow  him,  very  modest. 

7.  A  great  lover,  and,  therefore,  harmonizer  of  men. 

8.  An  untiring  worker. 

9.  A  man  of  great  experience  in  organization  work. 
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THE    HOOVER-LANDIS-HAYS    QUALITIES   COMPARED 

This  task  is  not  complete  until  the  Hoover-Landis-Hays  qualifica- 
tions, or  those  they  are  believed  to  have,  are  assembled  in  one  place 
where  the  eyes  can  take  them  in  at  a  glance.  Therefore  that  compari- 
son is  made  herewith : 


Herbert  Hoover 
College  education. 

International  mind. 

Lover  of  nten,  sympa- 
thizing with  them 
and  desiring  to  serve 
them. 


Expert  in  chosen  field 

Devoid  of  snobbery. 

Great  organizer  and 
executive. 

Practical   idealist. 

Unimpeachable  integ- 
rity. 

Warmhearte  d  and 
modest,  able  to  gel 
on  with  men. 


Broad  experience  in 
chosen  profession 
and  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

Untiring  worker. 


Judge  Landis 

Public   school   and   le- 
gal education. 


Lover  of  men,  sympa- 
thizing with  their 
sufferings,  and  de- 
siring to  serve 
them;  a  hater  of  in- 
justice. 

Expert  in  chosen  field. 
Devoid  of  snobbery* 
An  original  man 

"Two-fisted"  idealist 
Highest  character 

Warmhearted  and  not 
unsympathetic  with 
the  smaller  inter- 
ests of  the  common 
people. 

Great  experience  in 
judicial  matters. 


Untiring  worker. 


Will   H.   Hays 


College  education. 


Lover  and  harmonize!" 
of  men. 


Expert  in  chosen  field 
Devoid  of  snobbery*. 

Great     organizer    and 
executive. 

Practical  idealist 
Highest  character. 

Very  warmhearted 

and  "human,"  able 
to  inspire  men  to 
follow  him,  very 
modest. 


Great  experience  as 
organizer  in  poli 
tics. 


Untiring  worker. 


*Not  mentioned  in  terms  in  the  Digest,  but  proved  by  other  enumer- 
ated qualities. 
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WORK  FOR  PHILOSOPHERS 

Thus  the  record  is  written.  The  task  of  the  chronicler  has  been 
done;  and  he  must  give  place  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  explainer  of 
"Why's." 

Did  it  "happen"  that  three  different  types  of  men,  or,  better  men 
with  three  different  types  of  training — one  in  a  great  university,  one  in 
a  small  college,  and  one  in  the  public  schools  and  a  law  school — -who 
had  been  drafted  for  unusual  service  by  their  fellows  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  are  all  found  to  possess  certain  outstanding 
qualities?  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  qualifications  presenting 
themselves  out  of  this  study  and  the  public's  confidence  in  those  wtio 
possess  them?  If  there  is  such  relation,  to  repeat  the  questions  asked 
earlier  in  this  thesis,  is  there  anything  in  the  courses  of  study  in 
American  colleges  which  definitely  and  unerringly  develops  such  out- 
standing qualifications,  and,  if  so,  what  is  it? 

Once  we  determine  what  it  is  that  produces  this  confidence — breed- 
ing qualities,  we  shall  have  at  hand  the  knowledge  necessary  to  deter* 
mine  whether  the  American  college  is  doing  its  task  by  the  "hit-Or* 
miss"  method  or  by  a  scientific  direction  which  sees  the  desired  ob- 
jective and  subordinates  everything  else  to  the  task  of  reaching  it. 

All  this,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  education  can  "draw  out," 
can  develop  latent  powers. 

Hoover,  Landis,  Hays,  these  three  as  they  walk  and  talk  among 
their  fellows,  making  mistakes,  making  enemies,  saying  and  doing 
tactless  things,  as  all  human  beings  do,  are  of  no  particular  importance 
to  those  of  us  who  must  do  our  day's  work,  and  pass  on  to  communi- 
cation with  those  we  love  because  we  know  and  understand  and  ap- 
preciate them;  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  we  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  these  three  or  pay  them  collectively  or  singly,  any  especial 
meed  of  praise.  As  before,  we,  the  people,  will  continue,  as  is  our 
right  to  praise  whom  we  will  and  ignore  whom  we  choose,  and  permit 
no  one  to  tell  us  whom  to  respect. 

But  as  seekers  after  light,  anxious  to  know  how  each  may  best 
serve  his  fellows,  his  day  and  his  God,  we  are  under  high  moral  obli- 
gation to  pause  and  study  the  causes  wh\ch  have  operated  to  have 
the  great  public  say  to  three  of  our  fellow  citizens:  "We  believe  in 
you,  and  will  follow  you. 

Isaac  Fisher. 
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OF  INTEREST 
TO  FISK  UNIVERSITY 


In  the  December  number  of  the  Fisk  News,  there  were  printed  a  few 
comments  about  the  pageant  recently  given  by  Atlanta  University 
in  New  York  City.  Those  comments  have  drawn  such  a  warm,  appre- 
ciative letter  from  Atlanta's  Treasurer,  Professor  Myron  W.  Adams, 
and  such  a  long  hearty  letter  from  her  President,  Edward  T.  Ware, 
at  Saranac  Lake,  New  York,  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  ask  what  there 
was  unusual  about  the  official  organ  of  one  school  saying  a  kind  word 
about  the  worthy  efforts  of  a  sister  school. 

The  money  which  makes  possible  the  publication  of  the  Fisk  News 
comes  from  people  who  believe  in  Fisk's  President,  Dr.  McKenzie,  and 
in  the  work  that  Fisk  University  is  doing;  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  if  they  thought  that  we  at  Fisk  do  not  believe  in  anyone  but  our- 
selves, that  we  have  no  sympathy  for  anyone  but  ourselves,  that  we 
will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  no  one  but  ourselves  and  our  own  interests, 
not  only  the  Fisk  News  would  have  to  suspend,  but  Fisk  University 
must  close  its  doors. 

True,  our  first  duty  and  loyalty  is  to  Fisk  and  its  immediate  tasks; 
but  we  are  indebted  also  to  other  schools  and  institutions;  to  the  Negro 
and  to  other  races,  to  the  United  States  and  to  other  countries;  and 
the  News  has  not  hesitated — will  not  hesitate — to  say  its  little,  ineffect- 
ive word  in  behalf  of  anybody,  anything  worthy  of  aid,  knowing  that 
in  saving  other  good  causes  we  save  Fisk. 

Different  Objectives  Not  Necessarily  Ground  for  Opposition 

Here  was  a  school  whose  president  has  almost  lost  his  health  in  the 
service  of  Atlanta  University.  His  father  gave  all  that  he  had  to  that 
work.  Fisk  can  no  more  afford  to  see  his  work  suffer  than  Atlanta 
can  afford  to  see  the  work  at  Fisk  University  come  to  naught. 

At  Fisk  we  have  our  own  ideals  and  policies  and  objectives;  and, 
please  God,  we  are  following  them.  Atlanta  and  Howard  and  Talla- 
dega and  Tuskegee  and  Morehouse  and   Hampton  and  all   the  other 

.goodly    company   of    schools— colleges,    industrial    schools,    etc. have 

theirs  and  it  is  their  business  to  follow  them  as  we  are  following  ours. 
In  the  intellectual  marts  of  America  we  want  full  faith  and  credit  for 
Fisk's  integrity.  Very  well,  we  must  concede  integrity  to  the  others 
and  move  on.  We  believe  we  are  wise  at  Fisk — that's  human.  The  other 
schools  believe  that  wisdom  is  with  them — that's  human.  Very  well, 
we  must  not  fail  to  love  and  help  each  other  because  we  are  all  so 
human.  When  will  the  world  see  that  variety  in  objectives  is  not  sin- 
ful per  sef 
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Banks  have  long  since  become  convinced  that  an  insolvent  banking 
institution  is  a  menace  to  every  bank  in  the  community,  and  if  they 
can  help  it,  they  permit  no  worthy  bank  to  fail  for  the  need  of  a  little 
help  and  encouragement;  and  the  aid  is  not  withheld  because  one  bank 
may  be  a  state  or  a  national,  or  a  private  institution,  if  the  institution 
has  proven  itself  worthy.  Why  should  not  schools  be  just  as  intelli- 
gent? 

Tuskegee  and  Hampton  are  industrial  schools,  their  objectives  are 
different  from  those  at  Fisk  and  Talladega,  say;  and  yet,  if  Fisk  needed 
their  moral  support  through  an  editorial  word,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do  no  more  than  send  a  line  to  the  editors  of  the  Tuskegee  Student 
and  the  Southern  Workman  and  we  would  have  that  good  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  distress  call  came  from  either  of  them  or  other 
worthy  schools,  the  News  would  help.  When  they  want  cow  barns, 
we  want  them  to  have  cow  barns  because  these  are  necessities  of 
agricultural  life  without  which  all  the  college  people  must  perish; 
and  when  we  want  a  science  laboratory  they  must  help  us  get  one 
because  all  human  progress  waits  on  the  development  of  science. 

Jesus  Christ  rebuked  the  loving  John  because  that  zealous  follower 
could  not  believe  that  anyone  could  be  going  in  the  right  direction 
unless  he  went  the  way  the  Apostles  directed.  Read  the  following  ac- 
count of  that  rebuke,  as  Mark  gives  it,  and  note  how  little  human 
nature  has  changed  in  nineteen  hundred  years: 

"And  John  answered  him  saying,  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
•devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not  us:  and  we  forbade  him,  be- 
cause he  followeth  not  us. 

"But  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not:  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall 
do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me. 

"For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."     (Mark  9:  38-40.) 

The  King's  Business 

We  shall  not  have  time  nor  space  in  the  Fisk  News  to  champion 
all  nor  many  of  the  worthy  causes  that  need  help — Fisk  University  is 
sorely  in  need  of  many  things:  nor  will  its  columns  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  public,  thereby  taking  away  from  the  editors  their 
right  of  judgment  as  to  objects  which  shall  or  shall  not  be  commended, 
or  as  to  the  wisdom  of  commending  anything  at  all.  But  we  are 
engaged,  at  Fisk,  in  the  King's  business,  we  hope;  and  when  we  feel 
that  we  can  do  some  service  for  the  Master,  under  conditions  of  which 
we  believe  He  would  approve,  we  shall  not  pause  to  see  whether  the 
cause  bears  the  label  "In  interest  of  Fisk  University."  But  even  theh 
we  shall  deserve  no  praise;  for  in  the  same  chapter  quoted  above 
it  is  written :  "For  whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in 
my  name,  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
not  lose  his  reward." 
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The  New  York  Times  of  December  1,  1921,  carried  the  following 
news  note  of  interest  to  Fisk  University: 

CRAVATH  TO  DIRECT  CARUSO  MEMORIAL 
Income  from  $1,000,000  to  be  Divided  for  Scholarship  and  Promotion 

of  Music 

Ready  to  Begin  Collection 

Committee  of  100  Includes  Notables  in  Musical  World  and  Prominent 

Art  Patrons 

Paul  D.  Cravath  was  elected  president  of  the  permanent  National 
Committee  of  the  Caruso  American  Memorial  Foundation,  which  will 
raise  $1,000,000  to  foster  musical  art  and  education  in  the  United  States, 
at  a  meeting  held  yesterday  in  the  Bankers'  Club.  It  was  attended  by 
former  associates  of  Caruso,  patrons  of  music,  singers  and  musicians, 
and  representatives  of  music  organizations.  Mrs.  Caruso  was  elected 
honorary  Vice-Chairman.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  was  elected  First  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Antonio  Stella,  second  Vice-President,  and  Harry  Harkness  Flagler, 
Third  Vice-President,  Felix  M.  Warburg  was  elected  Treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Stella,  who  presided,  told  of  the  work  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee. 

"One  principle,  which  all  emphasized,"  he  said,  "was  that  any  plan 
of  memorial  should  be  practical  and  helpful  and  should  reflect  the 
generosity  and  interest  which  Caruso  himself  had  manifested  toward 
the  promotion  of  art.  Accordingly  we  formulated  a  plan  for  a  founda- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  work  of  assisting  promising  and  deserving  young 
musical  artists  through  scholarships  and  awards  and  of  developing  a 
greater  appreciation  of  music  in  America.  Back  of  this  plan  is  the 
thought  that  we  may  be  able  to  enhance  the  artistic  life  of  America 
through  the  development  of  musical  artists  of  the  highest  talent,  and 
that  we  may  be  of  some  direct  help  in  stimulating  a  greater  interest 
in  the  larger  and  more  serious  forms  of  musical  arts. 

"We  have  developed  a  permanent  committee  of  almost  100  membe*rs 
Twenty  are  from  ten  other  states  and  thirteen  represent  the  women 
of  the  country,  who  are  showing  keen  interest  in  the  development  of 
our  cultural  life.  In  addition  to  the  support  which  the  movement  will 
receive  from  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  we  have  other  assurances 
of  co-operation." 

The  income  of  the  fund,  according  to  a  resolution  introduced  by 
John  Aspegren,  President  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  will  be 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  to  be  used  for  scholarships  and  the 
other  for  the  promotion  of  measures  to  help  the  cause  of  music.  One- 
half  of  the  money  for  scholarships  will  be  devoted  to  voice  culture 
and  the  other  half  to  training  in  instrumental  music  and  composition, 
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REVIEWS  OF  "NEGRO   FOLK   RHYMES" 

PROFESSOR  TALLEY'S  BOOK  REVIEWED  BY  EVENING  POST 

Says  Book  Fills  a  "Gap  in  American  Literature" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  January  31,  makes  the  following 
comment  about  Professor  Talley's  book: 

Songs  of  the  Negro 

A  gap  in  American  literature  is  filled  by  the  publication  of  "Negro 
Folk  Rhymes"  (Macmillan,)  by  Thomas  W.  Talley,  with  an  introduction 
by  Walter  Clyde  Curry  of  Vanderbilt  University.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  negro  has  poetic  gifts,  for  the  songs  he  sings  are  frequently,  if  not 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  his  own  composition,  but  there  has  never 
been  an  adequate  collection  of  his  lyrics.  When  Mr.  Talley  of  Fisk 
University  set  out  to  assemble  the  rhymes  included  in  this  volume  he 
had  no  delusions  as  to  their  artistic  value.  He  knew  that  the  phraseol- 
ogy was  crude  and  the  imagery  somewhat  drab.  He  expected  no  pro- 
found philosophy.  He  looked  rather  for  the  naivete  characteristic  of 
the  negro  and  found  it.  And  he  looked  for  the  negro  view  of  life  and 
found  that  too.  The  poems,  some  seven  hundred  in  all,  have  an  obvi- 
ous historical  value  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  interest. 

The  volume  illustrates  as  well  as  can  be  done  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  an  antnology  and  a  chrestomathy.  The  former  by  etymol- 
ogy and  otherwise  means  a  "collection  of  flowers" — that  is,  of  literary 
gems.  The  latter  is  a  collection  from  which  one  may  learn.  This  col- 
lection is  a  chrestomathy.  It  is  not  supposed  to  contain  "beautiful" 
poems  after  the  fashion  of  Keats  or  Shelley.  It  is  made  up  of  lyrics 
that  display  the  workings  of  the  uncouth  mind  and  the  primitive  soul. 
One  will  suffice  as  well  as  another.    Take  this  one: 

"Go  Long!" 

She  hug'  me,  an'  she  kiss'  me, 
She  wrung  my  nan'  an'  cried. 
She  said  I  wus  de  sweetes'  thing 
Dat  ever  lived  or  died. 

She  hug'  me  an'  she  kiss'  me. 
Oh  Heaben!     De  touch  o'  her  nan'! 
She  said  I  wus  de  puttiest  thing 
In  de  shape  o'  mortal  man. 

I  told  her  dat  I  love'  her, 
Dat  my  love  wus  bed-cord  strong; 
Den  I  axed  her  w'en  she'd  have  me, 
An'  she  just  say,  "Go  'long!" 
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PROFESSOR  TALLEY'S  BOOK 

By  Burns  Mantle,  In  the  N.  Y. 

Evening  Mail 

If  you  had  been  reading  Mrs.  Gerould's  pleasant  romance  of  "Lost 

Valley"   (of  which  more  anon)  and,  being  interrupted,  had  picked  up 

a  volume  of  "Negro  Folk  Rhymes,"  which  the  Macmillans  have  just 

issued;  and  if,  opening  the  rhymes  at  random,  you  had  happened  upon 

this  sample  of  an  "antebellum  courtship  inquiry": 

(He)   Is  you  a  flyin'  lark  or  a  settin'  dove? 
(She)I'se  a  flyin'  lark,  my  honey  Love. 
(He)  Is  you  a  bird  o'  one  fedder  or  a  bird  o'  two? 
(She)     I's  a  bird  o'  one  fedder  w'en  it  comes  to  you. 
(He)   Den  mam,  I  has  desire  and  quick  temptation. 
To  jine  my  fence  to  yo'  plantation. 

What  would  you  have  done?  Gone  back  to  "Lost  Valley"  or  continued 
dipping  into  "Negro  Folk  Rhymes?" 

So  did  we,  and  were  lost  for  the  rest  of  that  afternoon.  It  is  a  re- 
markable work,  this  exceptionally  complete  compilation  by  Prof. 
Thomas  W.  Talley,  of  Fisk  University.  A  few  of  the  rhymes,  as  he 
admits,  "bear  the  mark  of  a  somewhat  recent  date  in  composition." 
But— 

"The  majority  of  them  were  sung  by  Negro  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  dark  days  of  American  slavery  to  their  children,  who  listened 
with  eyes  as  large  as  saucers  and  drank  them  down  with  mouths  wide 
open." 

They  range  through  a  dance  rhyme  section,  made  up  of  those  songs 
that  grew  out  of  the  "call"  of  the  leader  directing  the  dance,  and  the 
"sponse"  of  the  assembled  group,  or  chorus,  to  a  "wise  saying"  sec- 
tion full  of  primitive  morality. 

They  are  not  necessarily  all  dance  songs,  even  in  the  dance  rhyme 
section;  not  like  "Jonah's  Band  Party." 

"Setch  a  kickin'  up  san'!  Jonah's  ban'! 
Setchi  a  kickin'  up -san'!,  Jonah's  ban'! 
Han's  up  sixteen!  Circle  to  de  right! 
We's  gwine  to  git  big  eatin's  here  tonight.' 
Raise  yo  right  foot,  kick  it  up  high. 
Knock  dat  Mobile  buck  in  de  eye,"  etc. 

Most  of  them  in  fact,  suggest  no  more  than  the  rhythm  of  the 
dance,  but  they  all  spring  from  similar  creative  instincts.  They  belong, 
Prof.  Talley  says,  to  the  first  of  the  three  divisions,  into  which  he 
has  divided  the  songs.  (1  Rhymes  derived  from  the  social  instinct; 
(2)  rhymes  derived  from  the  homing  instinct,  and  (3),  rhymes  of  psy- 
chocomposite  (criticism  and  improvement)  origin. 
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And  they  all  have  that  primitive  singing  quality  that  is  infectious 
and  fascinating. 

"Love  is  jes  a  thing  o'  fancy, 
Beauty's  jes  a  blossom; 
If  you  wants  to  git  yo'  finger  bit, 
Stick  it  at  a  'possum. 

Beauty  is  jes  skin  deep; 
Ugly,  it's  to  de  bone. 
Beauty,  it'll  jes  fade  away, 
But  Ugly'll  hoP  'er  own." 

The  characteristic  freedom  of  the  humor  in  the  search  for  and  se- 
lection of  a  rhyme  is  frequently  amusing. 

"Ole  Joe  swore  upon  'is  life 
He'd  make  Merlindy  Jane  'is  wife. 
Wen  she  hear  'im  up  'is  love  an'  tell, 
She  jump  in  a  bar'l  o'  mussel  shell. 
She  scrape  her  back  till  de  skin  come  off. 
Nex'  day  she  die  wid  de  whooping  cough." 

"There  is  also  a  dramatic  quality  about  many  of  these  rhymes  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,"  writes  Prof.  Walter  Clyde  Curry  in  a  sympa- 
thetic introduction  to  the  book.  "It  has  long  been  by  observation  that 
the  Negro  is  possessed  by  nature  of  considerable,  though  not  as  yet 
highly  developed,  histrionic  ability." 

For  which  there  is  proof  in  last  season's  success  of  the  Negro  actor, 
Charles  Gilpin.  But  we  find  in  the  rhymes  that  it  is  the  impulse  to 
laugh  that  invariably  dominates  the  desire  to  be  dramatic.  For  in- 
stance in  this  drama  in  minature: 

"Once:   De  Hawk  an'  de  Buzzard  wen  to  roost, 

And  de  Hawk  got  up  wid  a  broke  off  tooth. 
And  de  Hawk  come  back  wid  a  broke  up  jaw, 
Den  de  Hawk  and  de  Buzzard  went  -to  law, 
But  lastly:   Pat  Buzzard  tried  to  plead  his  case, 

Den  he  went    home  wid  a  smashed  in  face." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  real  drama  in  a  longer  poem  called  "Prom- 
ises of  Freedom,"  in  which  a  mistress  promised  her  slave  that  when 
she  died  she'd  set  him  free,  but  "lived  so  long  dat  'er  head  got  bal',  an* 
she  give  out'n  de  notion  o'  dyin'  at  all."  Then  "Ole  Mosser  made  the 
same  promise,  only  to  forget  it.    And  the  last  verse  reads: 
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"Yes,  my  ole  Masser  promise  me; 
But  'his  papers'  did  leave  me  free. 
A  dose  of  pizen  he'ped  'im  along. 
May  de  devil  preach  'is  funeral  song." 

But  apparently  the  singing  heart  of  the  Negro  ruled  his  artistic 
expression  in  song  and  verse  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment. There  is  the  swaying  of  graceful  bodies;  the  tapping  of  feet 
(to  replace  the  ancestral  drum  of  the  African);  the  shouting  of  rich, 
full  voices  in  the  beat  of  nearly  every  line  of  it. 

You  ean  see  and  hear  them  even  in  this  delicious  "blessing,"  which 
used  to  be  told  the  children  to  remind  them  that  hospitality  should 
never  be  abused: 

"Oh,  Lawd,  have  mussy  now  upon  us, 
And  keep  'way  some  our  neighbors  from  us. 
For  w'en  dey  all  comes  down  upon  us, 
Dey  eats  mos'  all  our  victuals  from  us." 

Prof.  Talley's  study  and  analysis  of  the  Negro  folk  ryhmes,  filling 
the  last  third  of  the  book,  is  illuminating  and  fittingly  comprehensive. 
It  does  honor  to  its  author,  to  Fisk  University  and  to  the  Negro  char- 
acter.    As  Prof.  Curry  says: 

"A  race  which  has  produced,  under  the  most  disheartening  condi- 
tions, a  mass  of  folk-poetry  such  as  'Negro  Folk  Rhymes,'  may  be  ex- 
pected to  create,  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  self-development,  a 
literature  and  a  distinctive  music  of  superior  quality." 

THE   FISK  ANNUAL   CATALOGUE   SENT  TO  THOSE  WHO 
REQUEST   IT 

The  April  number  of  the  Fisk  News  will  be  devoted  to  the  annual 
catalogue.  Catalogues  as  a  rule  are  not  particularly  interesting  to  the 
general  public,  and  in  consequence  it  is  not  our  practice  to  send  it 
to  our  regular  mailing  lists.  Those  who  desire  it  will  kindly  let  us 
know. 
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CAMPUS  NOTES 


■a 


FISK'S  FACULTY  TO   MOTHER  OF  THE  LATE  MISS  HAWLEY 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Hawley,  mother  of  the 
teacher  whom  we  have  so  recently  lost  for  a  while  by  death: 

Dear  Mrs.  Hawley: 

The  Faculty  of  Fisk  University,  Miss  Hawley's  larger  family,  wish 
to  express  to  you  and  yours,  so  far  as  possible,  our  sense  of  loss  in  her 
removal  from  our  circle. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  six  years  which  Miss  Hawley  spent 
among  us  as  teacher  of  French  and  German  had  passed  before  she 
seemed  to  belong  to  us  by  right  of  her  interest  and  joy  in  the  work 
as  well  as  her  fitness  for  it;  also  by  right  of  inheritance,  as  we  recall 
her  father's  service  here  as  treasurer  in  the  early  eighties. 

We  appreciate  the  wealth  of  preparation  she  brought  to  her  work — 
her  long  and  thorough  study  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  until 
she  both  thought  and  spoke  with  ease  in  each  language. 

Her  ability  to  impart  knowledge  clearly,  her  patience,  her  keen 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  young  people,  her  winning  personality, 
combined  to  make  her  an  unusual  teacher.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remem- 
ber that  although  Miss  Hawley  had  taught  a  number  of  years  before 
coming  South,  she  once  said  that  she  was  happier  in  her  teaching  here 
than  she  had  ever  been. 

Everybody  loves  Miss  Hawley,  because  she  possesses  such  endearing 
traits — a  keen  sense  of  humor,  genuine  friendliness,  sincerity,  and  sim- 
plicity. Her  scholarly  culture  and  refinement,  together  with  her  artistic 
nature  which  gave  her  an  unerring  sense  of  the  fitting  thing  to  say  and 
do,  made  her  a  delight  to  her  friends. 

One  of  the  benefits  that  came  to  us  in  conection  with  your  daugh- 
ter's life  here,  Mrs.  Hawley,  was  your  presence  among  us.  We  miss 
your  companionship  and  kindly  interest. 

We  sorrow  with  you  praying  that  Our  Father  may  uphold  you  in 
your  heavy  affliction  and  bring  us  all  together  again  in  His  own  good 
time. 

F.  A.  McKenzie, 
Mary  Chamberlin, 
F.  A.  Shaw, 

Committee. 
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THE  LAWSON  PIANO  RECITAL 

Mary  E.  Chamlerlin 

On  the  night  of  January  the  sixth,  an  eager  audience  gathered  in 
Memorial  Chapel  to  greet  one  whom  Fisk  delights  to  honor — Raymond 
Augustus  Lawson,  our  friend  and  alumnus. 

But  we  were  not  thinking  of  honoring  him  by  the  unusually  large 
gathering:  We  were  all  agog  to  hear  the  program  we  held  in  our 
hands,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  a  Fisk  audience  at  an  artist's  recital. 

From  Bach  to  Debussy  it  ranged.  There  were  old  favorites  and  new 
gems,  and  from  each  there  went  a  message  straight  to  the  heart. 
What  is  there  in  his  playing,  we  asked  ourselves,  that  is  so  satisfying? 
Simplicity,  sincerity,  virility,  and  a  poet's  insight,  characterized  the 
interpretation  of  each  number,  of  whatever  nature.  They  were  poems 
without  words,  and  refreshed  not  only  our  musical  natures,  but  our 
very  souls.  Who  could  hear  Palmgren's  "May  Night,"  as  Mr.  Lawson 
pictured  it,  without  being  a  purer,  more  reverent  man  or  woman?  Or 
who  did  not  feel  dull  care  slip  off  while  listening  to  Cyril  Scott's  prank- 
ish "Danse  Negre"?  How  could  anything  material  produce  music  so 
ethereal  as  the  "Arensky  Etude"?  And  some  who  supposed  that  Bach 
could  be  appreciated  only  by  musicians,  were  surprised  to  find  him 
positively  captivating! 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  we  begged  for  more  and  yet  more. 
Mr.  Lawson  responded  with  a  graciousness  which  seemed  to  say: 
"I  am  happy  to  be  at  home  with  my  friends  and  to  give  them  of  my 
best." 

The  recital  was  an  uplift  to  both  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
music  department,  fanning  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  and  renewing  the 
determination  to  undergo  more  patiently  the  inevitable  drudgery,  which 
is  the  path  that  leads  to  the  heights. 

So  much  for  the  recital,  but  what  of  the  man  who  gave  it?  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  him  through  the  years,  reiterate  the  question, 
"What  is  it  in  him  that  is  satisfying,  like  his  music?"  The  same 
knowledge  of  him  that  prompts  the  question  suggests  the  answer: 
It  is  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  man,  which  pervades  all  that  he  does. 
His  life  in  its  details  is  like  his  playing — "doing  the  next  thing"  (as  he 
said  in  his  talk  in  chapel)  and  doing  it  as  well  as  possible,  for  the  love 
of  God  and  man.  But  this  is  the  result  of  the  grinding  process  of 
time  and  effort.  When  Mr.  Lawson  came  to  Fisk  as  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
he  was  no  different  from  any  other  careless,  fun-loving  boy.  And  one 
of  his  delightful  traits  is  that,  although  the  carelessness  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  serious  definiteness,  the  fun-loving  quality  persists. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  a  thorough  student.  At  twenty  he  completed  the 
course  in  Piano  at  Fisk,  and  the  following  year  graduated  from  col- 
lege.   The  year  after  found  him  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,   studying 
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Piano  with  Professor  Noyes  of  Boston.  These  lessons  were  continued 
for  four  years,  but  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  ever  an  indefatigable  student, 
whether  with  or  without  a  teacher,  and  his"  art  has  grown  with  every 
passing  year.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  meeting  and  playing  for 
artists,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  gathering  ideas  and  inspi- 
ration from  each  such  contact. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Hartford  before  he  began  to  have  pupils. 
His  class  grew,  and  by  the  time  his  own  instruction  by  Professor 
Noyes  ceased,  he  had  all  the  teaching  he  could  do,  and  has  ever  since, 
every  season  having  to  turn  away  many  for  whom  he  has  no  room. 

All  through  the  years  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  a  respected  and  beloved 
member  of  the  community,  influential  not  only  in  his  profession  but 
in  church  work  and  other  lines  of  service.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 
regard  as  teacher  and  pianist — a  true  artist. 

Mr.  Lawsons  friends  are  legion.  One  of  the  most  helpful  of  his 
associations  in  Hartford  was  with  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  herself 
a  talented  and  enthusiastic  musician,  who  encouraged  and  inspired  him 
as  a  struggling  youth,  and  whose  old  age  he  cheered  and  soothed  by  the 
witchery  of  his  music. 

FAMILY   CELEBRATION   OF    EMANCIPATION    DAY 

After  joining  with  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  city, 
and  with  the  city  churches  in  the  joint  celebration  of  Emancipation  Day 
on  Sunday  afternoon  January  1st,  at  St.  John's  A.M.E.  Church,  Fisk 
had  its  own  "Family  Celebration"  of  the  day  on  January  2nd  at  8  p.m., 
in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel. 

The  theme  of  the  evening  was  "Emancipation"  in  its  various  aspects. 
The  three  speakers  were  introduced  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  who  with  the 
college  chaplain  presided  over  the  meeting.  A  good  sized  audience  was 
in  attendance.    The  program  follows: 

(1)  Invocation. 

(2)  "Ring  out  the  Old." 

(3)  Scripture  reading  from  the  Lincoln  Bible  by  Mr.  T,   D.  Martin 
of  the  Junior  Class. 

(4)  Prayer 

(5)  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  in  four  sections  by 
representatives  of  the  four  college  classes: 

Senior  class  represented  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Flanagan. 
Junior  class  represented  by  Miss  Maude  Watkins. 
Sophomore  class  represented  by  Mr.  Alonzo  Mercer. 
Freshman  class  represented  by  Miss  Thelma  Holland. 

(6)  Hymn — "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

(7)  Dr.  McKenzie  then  introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening,  who 
spoke  on  the  following  themes: 
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Social  Emancipation — Professor  Mowbray. 
Educational  Emancipation — Professor  Caliver. 
Religious  Emancipation — Dr.  Crosthwait. 

(8)  Jubilee  "March  On"  led  by  Professor  Work. 

(9)  Benediction. 

After  the  benediction  students  and  friends  came  forward  to  view  the 
Lincoln  Bible.  The  meeting  showed  the  possibilities  of  a  program  in 
which  only  the  "Fisk  Family"  participated.  Fisk  at  times  can  be  suf- 
ficient unto  herself. 

CAMPUS   FAMILY 

Roberta  Ernestine  Ortman,  born  February  4,  1922. 
Robert  Stanley  Louis  Cunningham,  born  February  18,  1922. 

DECEASED 

William  Plummer  Rose,  Normal  Graduate,  1876,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
February  17,  1922. 
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HARVARD'S  PRESIDENT  ON  FOOTBALL 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Jan.  19. —  (By  Associated  Press.) — Public  in- 
terest in  football  has  tended  to  give  excessive  importance  to  college  ath- 
letic contests,  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard  University, 
said  in  his  annual  report  to  the  overseers,  made  public  today.  He  said 
the  question  was  one  that  affected  all  American  colleges  and  that  "it 
would  be  well  for  faculties,  administrators  and  governing  bodies  to 
consider  afresh  the  proper  place  of  public  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests in  the  scheme  of  education. 

Present  Policy 

"The  present  policy  in  college  football  has  been  the  result  of  a  de- 
liberate plan,"  said  President  Lowell,  "and  is  not  based  upon  any  prin- 
ciples recognized  as  imperative  by  faculties,  alumni  and  spectators. 
The  public  interest  in  the  sport  as  a  spectacle  has  become  general  over 
the  country  and  has  increased  markedly  since  the  war.  It  has  tended 
to  give  excessive  importance  to  college  athletic  contests. 

"That  intercollegiate  matches  have  a  distinct  value  in  stimulating 
sports,  which  are  the  best  form  of  physical  exercise  in  youth,  few 
people  would  be  inclined  to  deny;  but  the  single  boat  race  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  the  Thames,  and  the  cricket  match  between 
these  universities,  supplemented  in  each  case  by  a  series  of  intramural 
contests,  has  been  enough  to  stimulate  unflagging  interest  in  those 
sports  among  the  students.  Judging  from  the  effect  of  the  race  to  New 
London,  one  may  ask  whether  or  not  the  same  plan  would  be  sufficient 
in  football.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  for  this  purpose  a  public 
spectacle  attended  by  thousands  of  spectators  every  Saturday  through- 
out the  autumn  is  certainly  not  clear;  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained for  any  other  object  is  a  matter  worth  consideration. 

"The  public  interest,  which  was  formerly  concentrated  on  the  Yalo 
game  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  has  now,  has  extended  to  those  with 
other  colleges;  and  this  year  the  attendance  at  the  whole  series  Tias 
ben  larger  than  ever  before.  Although  the  severity  of  the  injuries 
suffered,  and  especially  the  danger  to  life,  have  been  materially  dimin- 
ished by  the  changes  in  the  rules  made  a  dozen  years  ago,  football 
remains  a  rough  and  strenuous  sport  in  which  injuries  are  often  re- 
ceived that  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  players  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or 
more. 
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"In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  the  two 
principal  games  with  Princeton  and  Yale  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
it  has  been  the  habit  to  keep  out  of  the  games  with  other  colleges 
some,  or  in  many  cases  all,  of  the  members  of  the  first  eleven,  playing 
in  fact  a  second  team.  This  has  been  a  source  of  complaint.  To  ar- 
range a  match  with  another  college  and  then  put  on  the  field  not  our 
regular  team,  but  an  eleven  composed  of  substitutes,  has  been  criticised 
as  unsportsmanly;  and  yet  what  else  can  be  done  if  to  play  in  these 
games  is  almost  certain  to  cripple  some  members  of  our  team  before  it 
has  reached  its  maturity  of  training? 

Larger  Schedule 

"Criticism  has  been  directed  also  to  our  refusal  to  play  games  off  our 
own  field  except  with  Princeton  and  Yale.  Such  a  policy  has  been 
alleged  to  be  exclusive  if  not  arrogant.  Based  upon  the  same  feeling 
is  the  demand  that  Harvard  ought  to  play  with  more  teams  from  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

"If,  like  the  professional  baseball  leagues,  the  object  of  the  college 
football  teams  is  to  carry  on  a  contest  for  national  championship,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  how  these  demands  can  be  proved  unreasonable. 
But  the  faculty  assuming  that  education  is  the  prime  object  of  the 
college,  is  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  team,  their  substi- 
tutes, managers,  etc.,  cannot  be  absent  from  Cambridge  more  than 
they  are  now  without  detriment  to  their  studies." 

PRESIDENT  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE  ON  ATHLETICS 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  18.— (By  Associated   Press.)— A  conference   be- 
tween Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  to  consider  disarming  college  ath- 
letics by  "scrapping"  all  paid  coaches  was  suggested  tonight  by  Pres* 
dent  Meiklejohn  of  Amherst  College  in  an  address  before  the  Amherst 
alumni  here. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn  declared  coaching  systems  and  sports  control  at 
present  exercised  by  college  authorities  were  wrong.  "An  intercollegi- 
ate game  is  or  ought  to  be  a  contest  between  the  undergraduates  of 
two  competing  colleges,"  he  said.  "Our  games  are  managed  by  out- 
siders, coached  by  outsiders,  and  in  a  very  real  and  lamentable  sense, 
played  by  outsiders." 

"These  men  build  up  a  system,"  he  said.  "In  the  hands  of  that  sys- 
tem the  players  are  puppets  used  in  the  conflict  with  a  like  system 
elsewhere.  If  we  have  one  coach,  Williams  must  have  two,  and  then 
we,  three.  We  will  not  allow  our  students  to  earn  money  by  playing 
because  that  would  destroy  the  amateur  quality  of  college  sports.  But 
these  outsiders,  demanding  for  ten  weeks'  work  salaries  twice  those 
paid  to  our  best  professors  for  a  year,  make  the  rules  of  the  game, 
dominate  the  plays,  and  substitute  for  our  games  annual  contests  be 
tween  themselves. 
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"I  do  not  think  that  winning  teams  add  to  the  repute  of  the  col- 
lege. A  winning  team  does  not  indicate  very  strongly  that  a  college 
is  giving  a  good  education.  It  means  something,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
irrelevant." 

YOST  FLAYS  BARNSTORMING  BY  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS 

Men  Should  Go  to  College  for  Education  and  Not  Football  Play 
By  Fielding  H.  Yost,  Famous  Michigan  Football  Coach 

College  football  is  being  overdone  in  certain  features. 

Too  much  football  is  making  a  lot  of  people  lose  sight  of  the  main 
object  of  college  training. 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  think  that  students  go  to  college  to 
make  the  football  team. 

Men  go  to  college  for  an  education.  This  fact  should  be  remem- 
bered. The  university  makes  the  football  team  possible,  not  the  foot- 
ball team  the  university. 

MORAL  LEADERSHIP 

In  a  series  of  unique  talks  in  advertisement  of  the  school  which  he 
heads,  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York  University 
has  written  many  fine  things  about  the  functions  and  life  of  a  college. 
He  has  written  nothing  finer  than  the  comment  on  moral  leadership, 
twenty-seventh  in  the  series,  which  is  reprinted  below: 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words,  and  not  too  many,  about  the  moral 
aspect  of  university  life.  I  am  aware  that  when  righteousness  be- 
comes vociferous  it  becomes  a  little  dulled,  and  when  it  brags  about 
itself  it  ceases  to  be  righteous. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  forget  that  righteousness  is  our  chief  con- 
cern, in  college  as  out  of  college.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  ap- 
proached both  by  direction  and  by  indirection.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment some  of  these  approaches: 

To  awaken  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  coherent  thinking,  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  college  teaching,  unquestionably  has  a  moral  sig- 
nificance. 

To  arouse  an  interest  in  the  search  for  truth,  regardless  of  personal 
considerations,  is  a  moral  achievement.  In  some  lives  it  means  a  moral 
revolution. 

To  cultivate  taste  and  discrimination — in  art  and  letters,  in  man- 
ners, in  hero-worship,  in  satire — is  to  assure  at  least  a  by-product  in 
morals,  a  generous  by-product  in  many  lives. 

To  hold  fast  the  convictions  that  spiritual  values  are  supreme, 
even  in  a  material  world  and  in  a  materialistic  age,  is  to  gain  a  moral 
victory;  and  to  render  this  conviction  prevalent  all  through  a  great 
company  of  young  men  and  women — is  not  that  of  the  very  essence 
of  university  teaching? 
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Students  themselves  make  the  moral  atmosphere  of  student  life. 
Some  of  the  best  things  I  have  found  in  New  York  University  are  un- 
dergraduate ideals,  which  sprung  in  part  from  undergraduate  life  itself 
and  in  part  from  the  maturer  ideals  of  the  students  of  other  days. 

A  college  is  a  fellowship  of  young  life  with  a  little  leisure  for  the 
interplay  of  mind  upon  mind  before  the  task-work  of  life  shall  begin. 
Let  this  fellowship  be  soundly  democratic  in  that  it  shall  welcome 
the  best  without  regard  to  wealth  or  pedigree,  and  let  a  few  great 
teachers  take  their  part  in  its  interchange  of  thought  and  aspiration,, 
and  the  results  will  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  such  an  environment  college  spirit  comes  to  its  best,  and  the 
allegiance  of  alumni  to  their  alma  mater  rises  into  service  of  the  nation 
and  of  humanity. 

FORMER   SOLDIERS   FOUND    TO    MAKE   BEST    STUDENTS 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  21.— (By  International  News  Service.)— World 
War  Veterans  make  the  best  students  according  to  scholastic  records, 
-announced  here  by  the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Soldiers  who  returned  to  their  universities  after  serving  in  the 
World  War  scored  higher  scholastic  grades,  the  records  showed,  than 
their  classmates  who  enrolled  since  the  war.  The  records  also  showed 
that  the  former  soldier  was  more  earnest  in  his  study  and  more 
anxious  to  learn. — Standard  Union,  (Brooklyn),  Jan.  22. 

RECORD  IN  COLLEGE   FINANCE 
Tuition  Fees  at  Goucher  Practically  Cover  Cost  of  Instruction 

What  is  thought  to  be  a  record  in  current  financing  of  American 
colleges  has  been  established  at  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  which 
shows  that  a  seven  year  economy  campaign  has  finally  brought  the  cost 
of  instruction  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  practically  covered  by  tui- 
tion fees.  With  a  tuition  fee  of  $225,  the  cost  to  the  college  for  in- 
structing each  girl,  said  President  W.  W.  Guth,  is  now  fixed  at  $226.37. 

"In  1914,"  said  Dr.  Guth,  Kthe  cost  of  instruction  was  $700,  with  a 
tuition  fee  of  $150.  By  raising  the  tuition  fee  to  $225  two  years  ago 
and  by  reducing  the  overhead  expenses  of  administration,  the  two- 
figures  have  now  been  almost  matched. 

"This  record  has  not  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Faculty.  The 
highest  salary  paid  our  teachers  is  100  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914, 
and  the  average  salary,  now  $3,300,  is  65  per  cent  higher." 

Goucher  College  with  a  student  registration  of  879,  is  one  of  six 
colleges  for  women  ranked  in  Class  1  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. — New  York  Times,  Dec.  4,  1921. 
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PLUMBERS  AND   PROFESSORS 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  for  colleges  seeking  increased 
endowment  to  present  their  case  to  individuals  known  to  be  wealthy 
and  also  philanthropically  inclined.  As  patrons  of  education  the  labor 
unions  have  been  completely  ignored.  It  has  remained  for  the  United 
Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam-Fitters,  Local  180,  to  set  a  fashion 
by  contributing  to  the  Vassar  College  Endowment  Fund.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  union  was  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $25: 

We  believe  in  a  fair  rate  of  wages  for  all,  and  because  Vassar 
professors  are  receiving  less  than  professors  and  teachers  in 
other  colleges  we  consider  that  this  fund  is  a  worthy  object, 
and  we  are  glad  to  make  a  contribution  to  it. 

There  was  a  time  almost  within  modern  memory  when  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  unemployed  mechanics  might  well  have  received  its 
main  support  from  college  teachers  and  other  members  of  the  profes- 
sional class.  There  was  a  time,  in  fact,  when  the  college  professor 
received  a  wage  in  proportion  to  his  importance  to  the  community, 
though  it  was  long  ago.  Probably  there  are  few  professors  who  would 
care  to  change  places  with  plumbers  even  today,  for  their  salaries,  al- 
though small,  are  fairly  dependable,  while  the  wages  of  plumbers  vary 
hetween  much  and  nothing.  But  for  all  the  hard  times  and  the  lack  of 
employment  there  are  more  plumbers  who  could  lend  money  to  pro- 
fessors than  professors  who  could  lend  money  to  plumbers. 

So  far  our  civilization  puts  more  emphasis  on  plumbing  than  on 
college  instruction,  and  this  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  according 
to  the  point  of  view. — Editorial,  New  York  World,  Dec.  28,  192U. 

WHO  SHALL  BE  PERMITTED  TO  ATTEND  COLLEGE 

During  the  past  few  months  quite  a  bit  of  sober  discussion  has 
taken  place  relative  to  the  selection  of  students  who  are  to  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  college,  in  cases  where  the  privilege  must  be  denied 
to  some  because  of  the  inability  of  a  given  school  to  accommodate  all 
applicants.     Some  part  of  that  discussion  is  printed  below: 

A  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE 

The  treasured  peroration  of  Daniel  Webster's  argument  in  the  fa- 
mous Dartmouth  College  case,  "It  is  a  small  college,  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  love  it,"  is  not  wholly  applicable  to  Dartmouth  College  of 
today.  That  "there  are  those  who  love  it"  is  still  true.  Webster 
would  be  amazed  to  know  how  many  there  are  that  do.  But  it  is  no 
longer  a  "small  college."  It  has  hundreds  where  it  had  scores  in  Web' 
ster's  day.  Announcement  is  made  that  only  500  will  be  admitted  next 
year  to  the  freshman  class.  The  amazing  fact,  however,  is  that  it  will 
probably  be  forced  to  choose  this  number  from  a  list  of  5,000  or  more 
applicants. 
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How  such  choice  can  best  be  made  presents  a  new  problem  to  col- 
leges and  universities  that  have  heretofore  had,  as  a  rule,  to  solicit 
qualified  applicants  instead  of  sifting  them.  Dartmouth  has  started  out 
with  a  selective  process  plan  that  has  as  determining  factors  not  only 
scholarship  and  character,  usually  the  only  factors,  but  also  qualities 
of  leadership,  geographical  origin  and  parental  occupation.  In  this 
plan  the  qualified  applicant  from  New  Hampshire  will  have  preference, 
as  the  aborigines  had  in  the  original  school  out  of  which  Dartmouth 
grew,  but  with  this  preferential  group  will  also  be  placed  residents  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  in  order  to 
insure  as  widely  a  national  representation  as  possible. 

The  unique  factor,  however,  is  that  which  seeks  to  preserve  the 
"variety"  of  homes"  from  which  the  students  come,  and  especially  to 
insure  opportunity  of  training  to  those  for  whom  "available  aid  is  es- 
sential;" that  is,  as  we  interpret  it,  to  protect  the  democratic  character 
of  the  student  body  While  recognizing  and  promoting  qualities  of  lead- 
ership. That,  of  course,  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  every  democ- 
racy, with  this  difference,  that  a  democracy  has  to  do  the  best  it  can 
for  all,  whether  they  are  able  to  pass  the  examinations  are  not. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  numbers  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  going  to  college,  another  sentence  of  Webster's  speech 
will  become  applicable:  "It  is  the  case  not  merely  of  that  humble  in- 
stitution (Dartmouth),  it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  our  land."  The 
results  of  the  Dartmouth  decision  will  therefore  be  watched  with  some- 
thing more  than  academic  interest,  and  by  a  far  wider  circle  than  of 
those  who  love  this  particular  college.  It  will  be  of  anxious  concern 
especially  to  all  those  whose  children  are  only  ordinary  boys  and  girls. 
— Editorial,  New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  1921. 

SELECTING  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Colleges  have  always  insisted  on  certain  standards  of  education 
and  character  among  those  whom  they  would  admit  as  students.  But 
the  growing  character  in  higher  education  has  forced  many  institutions 
to  formulate  special  sets  of  rules  for  entrance.  Princeton  has  already 
taken  steps  to  limit  the  number  of  its  freshmen.  And  now  little  Dart- 
mouth, little  in  numbers  but  big  in  fame,  has  developed  a  series  of  reg- 
ulations that  raise  some  interesting  questions. 

Dartmouth  can  only  accommodate  500  freshmen  next  fall,  but  al- 
ready she  has  nearly  5,000  applications  for  admission.  What  is  she  to 
do?  She  might  first  of  all  apply  the  old  tests  and,  from  those  passing 
them,  make  the  final  selections  by  lot.  Or  she  might  base  the  final  re- 
sult on  a  competitive  examination.  There  are  serious  objections  to 
both  of  these  methods,  and  Dartmouth  has  decided  on  a  brand  new  ex- 
periment. 
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The  lucky  students  will  now  be  chosen  not  only  on  the  merits  of 
their  education,  character  and  leadership  qualities,  but  also  for  geo- 
graphical considerations  and  with  reference  to  their  parents'  occupa- 
tions or  professions.  The  geographical  qualification  is  perhaps  the 
most  novel.  Preference  will  be  given,  other  things  being  equal,  not 
only  to  New  Hampshire  aspirants,  which  is  natural,  but  to  residents 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Po- 
tomac. Probably  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  Dartmouth  alumni 
will  form  a  cross-section  of  the  wiiole  nation — a  very  praiseworthy 
idea. 

If,  however,  the  Dartmouth  idea  should  become  too  prevalent,  the 
plight  of  the  average  boy  seeking  a  college  education  will  be  sad  indeed. 
And  not  only  of  the  average  boy,  but  of  the  slow-developing  boy.  His- 
tory has  countless  examples  of  great  men  who  were  too  slow  to  shine 
in  their  school  days  and  who  were  barely  able  to  pass  the  easy  entrance 
examinations  which  old  colleges  used  to  hold.  Under  the  Dart- 
mouth plan  such  men  would  probably  have  been  altogether  deprived 
of  a  university  life,  which  is  frequently  quite  as  valuable  for  the  qual- 
ities it  develops  outside  of  the  classrooms  as  for  the  information  it  sup- 
plies within  them. 

The  Dartmouth  experiment  will  certainly  be  watched  with  interest 
and  not  without  some  misgiving.  The  most  welcome  thing  about  it 
just  now  is  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  formulate  any  such 
plan,  for  it  shows  that  our  people  are  increasingly  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  chances  for  intellectual  development  this  country 
gives. — Editorial, — New  York  Evening  Mail,  Dec.  5,  1921. 

WANTS  RICH  BARRED  FROM  CHEAP  TUITION 

Princeton  Paper  Declares  That  Wealthier  Undergraduates  Should 
Pay  Full  Education  Costs 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4. — The  Princetonia,  the  undergraduate 
daily  newspaper  of  Princeton  University  has  suggested  editorially  that 
wealthy  students  pay  more  for  their  tuition  than  less  fortunate  ones 
in  an  effort  to  cut  down  the  university's  deficit  of  $200,000.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  charges  levied  upon  the  undergraduates  do  not 
cover  expenses.  Every  man  pays  a  tuition  fee  of  $300,  but  the  books  of 
Treasurer  H.  G.  Duffield  have  shown  that  for  the  past  few  years  this 
is  at  least  $100  under  the  cost  of  the  education,  and  applies  to  2,000 
students. 

"At  present,  popular  conceptions  as  to  the  university's  wealth  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  says  the  Princetonia,  "the  university 
is  running  on  an  annual  deficit  which  approximates  very  closely  $200,- 
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OOO.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  expenses,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  attempts  will  inevitably  be  made  from  sheer  necessity 
to  reduce  them  further.  Already  the  preceptorial  system,  once  Prince- 
ton's boast,  is  rapidly  vanishing  for  lack  of  funds  to  support  the  requi- 
site teaching  staff  and  but  slight  relief  has  been  given  in  the  matter  of 
professors'  salaries." — New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  1921. 

Commenting  on  this  suggestion  from  Princeton,  one  paper  said : 

GOING  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

There  is  logic  in  the  argument  advanced  by  Princetonia,  under- 
graduate daily  newspaper  of  the  great  New  Jersey  university,  when 
it  asserts  that  the  tuition  fees  should  be  scaled  to  meet  the  measure 
of  the  wealth  of  the  students. 

Today  with  a  universal  charge  of  $300  per  annum  for  tuition  the 
Princetonians  are  getting  approximately  $400  worth  of  service  for 
their  money. 

There  are  about  2,000  students  in  Princeton  in  the  undergraduate 
departments,  and  each  year  it  is  necessary  to  derive  from  one  source 
or  another  the  sum  of  $200,000  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

In  the  opinon  of  the  undergraduate  organ  this  sum  ought  to  come 
from  the  students  themselves.  Among  the  2,000  are  scores  of  youngs 
sters  whose  annual  appropriation  from  home  for  their  course  at  college 
ranges  at  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

The  working  out  of  the  suggestion  might  be  left  to  Princetonia 
itself,  for  an  organization  capable  of  advancing  such  a  sensible  sug- 
gestion indubitably  has  the  common  sense  to  work  it  out. 

For  the  student  whose  allowance  from  home  approximates  the  in- 
come of  a  United  States  senator  or  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  to 
loe  sliding  through  college  for  less  than  5  per  cent  of  his  expediture 
in  tuition  fees  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  chap  who  is  working  his  way 
through  waiting  on  table,  selling  newspapers  or  college  advertising  or 
athletic  goods  and  has  to  struggle  along  on  a  few  hundred  dollars  per 


FEARS  IT'S  TOO  EASY  TO  ENTER  COLLEGE 

Lawrence  President  Quotes  New  York  Banker  as  Saying  Graduates 

Are  Deficient 

EVANSTON,  111.,  Jan.  12. — Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  so 
many  youths  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  colleges;  never  before  has 
so  much  money  been  given  by  the  public  for  the  up-building  of  these 
institutions,  and  it  behooves  educators  to  inquire  whether  the  output 
of  our  institutions  is  up  to  a  proper  standard,  President  Samuel  Plantz 
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of  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.,  told  the  Educational  Associations 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  session  here  today.  Mr.  Plantz.. 
said  college  attendance  had  increased  35  per  cent  in  five  years. 

"It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
college,"  continued  Prof.  Plantz.  "In  the  first  place  the  canons  or 
principles  of  judgment  used  in  testing  business  efficiency  will  not  ap- 
ply. Some  say  the  American  college  is  putting  out  a  very  poor  schol- 
arly product;  others  criticise  the  college  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical efficiency. 

"A  New  York  banker  in  sympathy  with  higher  education  has  made- 
the  comment:  'Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  college  does  not  teach 
young  men  anything  that  will  be  useful  to  them  in  business,  my  obser- 
vation has  made  me  suspect  that  it  is  deficient  in  another  important 
particular — namely,  that  the  young  men  are  not  taught  accuracy,  per- 
severance, and  an  insatiable  appetite  for  hard  work.' 

"If  we  want  greater  efficiency  in  college  work  we  must  be  more 
careful  about  opening  too  widely  the  front  door.  We  must  awake  to  the 
fact,  before  we  undertake  it,  that  we  cannot  make  a  mahogany  table 
out  of  basswood  boards.  The  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  product 
is  to  sort  out  the  worthless  material  at  the  beginning." — New  York 
Evening  Post,  Jan.  12,  1922. 

THE  "FISK  METHOD" 

The  method  used  at  Fisk  University  is  to  accept,  up  to  its  limits  of 
physical  accommodations,  all  applicants  who  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements, giving  preference  of  course  to  those  who  on  the  face  of 
their  applications  seem  to  give  greatest  evidence  of  being  the  college 
material  desired. 

Once  admitted  to  the  college,  where  the  tuition  cost  is  $48  per  year, 
and  the  total  cost  for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  laundry  and  books  is 
within  $250  per  year,  the  Fisk  student  finds  that  the  selective  process 
concerns  itself  not  so  much  with  the  question  of  who  has  entered  a& 
with  the  other  matter  of  who  shall  remain.  Every  six  weeks  rigid  tests 
of  scholarship  and  character  are  applied  to  all  students,  and  they  are 
sifted  according  to  the  showing  made;  and  the  student  who  is  quietly 
asked  to  withdraw  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  at  least  had  a  chance 
to  prove  himself.  The  test  for  admission  is  applied  by  the  student 
himself.  If  he  wants  the  stiff  requirements  of  a  serious  college  edu- 
cation he  will  consider  Fisk!  And  as  more  and  more  only  "mahogany"- 
comes,  less  and  less  will  it  be  necessary  to  discard  "basswood." 
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|  ALUMNI  NOTES 

TWO  FISK  GRADUATES 

Chas.  Cecil  Cohen  is  teaching  piano  and  organ  at  Howard  University 
this  year,  and  is  also  organist  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church 
in  Washington,  of  which  Rev.  J.  C.  Oldem  is  the  pastor.  Mr.  Oldem  is 
president  of  the  Fisk  Club. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  FISK  CLUB  DISCUSSES  MUSIC 

The  Fisk  Club  met  with  Mrs.  Estelline  Patterson  at  the  Postell 
residence,  4047  Aspen  street,  December  18,  at  which  several  friends 
of  the  club  were  invited.  The  program  included  an  interesting  discus- 
sion on  the  type  and  character  of  music  used  in  connection  with  social 
entertainment  in  various  committees.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Manley  introduced 
the  subject  with  interesting  comments  on  the  problem  of  so-called 
"Jazz"  and  its  possible  effects.  Mr.  E.  T.  Attwell  spoke  on  the  use  of 
music  in  community  recreation  and  indicated  that  in  the  work  of 
Community  Service,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  develop  cultural  ideals 
in  music  and  other  community  activities.  Mr.  A.  L.  Manley  also  spoke 
on  the  character  of  music,  its  purposes  and  effects. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lloyd  Imes  presented  some  of  the  interesting  phases  of 
the  work  of  Fisk  University,  especially  emphasizing  the  contribution 
of  the  Jubilee  Singers,  and  the  recent  Jubilee  year  celebration  at  Fisk 
(1871-1921.) 

Vocal  musical  numbers  were  rendered  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Attwell  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Talbert.  An  instrumental  musical  number  was  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Imes. 

It  is  the  plan  in  the  future,  to  invite  to  the  meetings  the  many 
friends  of  education  who  may  be  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  Fisk 
Club. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  club  present  were:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Hinson,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Asbury  and  Mrs.  Florence  Cole  Talbert,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isadore  Martin,  Mrs.  Massey,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Coombs.  Members  of  the 
club  present  included  Mrs.  A.  L.  Manly,  President;  Mrs.  Marie  Coombs 
Bolton,  Secretary;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Atwell,  Miss  Annie  Postelle,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Manly,  Mr.  Wm.  Lloyd  Imes,  and  Mrs.  E.  Patterson. 
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MISS  AUSTIN  WINS  PLACE  FOR  HERSELF 

Her  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Miss  Grace  Austin,  '20,  is 
making  a  splendid  record  for  herself  in.  the  High  School,  in  Joplin, 
Missouri.  This  is  her  second  year  there,  and  her  work  was  so  satis- 
factory that  at  the  end  of  her  first  year,  her  salary  was  considerably 
increased. 

Miss  Austin  is  anxious  that  the  Fisk  Singers  shall  come  to  Joplin; 
and  she  says  "I'd  certainly  appreciate  a  chapel  exercise  or  a  Sunday 
morning  service  as  in  the  days  of  old." 

FROM  THE  SON  OF  ONE  OF  FISK'S  MOST  VENERATED 
PROFESSORS 

Auburn,  New  York, 

November  29,  1921. 
Editor  Fisk  News, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  November  number  furnished  delightful  reading  matter.  It 
came  only  an  hour  ago,  and  it  seems  I  must  have  got  a  running  start, 
for  I  read  every  word  of  it. 

Not  till  I  left  Fisk  did  I  begin  to  realize  what  she  had  done  for  me 
musically.  True,  I  never  had  much  of  a  voice,  but  did  learn  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Most  thoroughly  were  we  taught  the  theory  of 
music. 

Beginning  with  Professor  Adams  in  the  Model  School  about  1879, 
I  learned  interval  absolutely.  Not  I  only,  but  everyone  in  the  class. 
This  was  drilled  into  us  thoroughly  by  the  old  do-me-sol  method.  That 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  my  subsequent  note  reading.  First  among 
the  altos,  and  later  among  the  bass,  I  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
standard  oratorios.  There  was  a  little  or  no  "rag"  in  those  days;  and  had 
there  been,  neither  Prof.  Spence  who  conducted  the  Mozart  Society,  nor 
Miss  Robinson  of  the  music  department  would  have  tolerated  it. 

Some  few  years  ago  when  visiting  a  tenor  who  was  taking  music 
lessons,  I  spotted  his  music  pile  and  started  in  on  it.  It  so  happened 
that  few  if  any  of  the  pieces  were  difficult,  so  I  whistled  or  hummed  it 
•off  as  if  it  were  English.  The  poor  pale  face,  for  such  he  was,  stood 
there  dumbfounded..  He  had  never  seen,  or  heard  the  like.  "Ah  disre- 
members  right  now  whether  ah  allowed  him  to  believe  it  was  all  due 
to  man  superior  intelligence,"  or  was  frank  enough  to  tell  him  it  was 
drilled  into  me  when  a  baby  and  that  my  classmates  could  do  fully  as 
well. 
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When  my  sister  was  a  graduate  student  in  Cornell  university,  during 
the  early  nineties,  I  believe,  the  choral  society  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber had  a  change  in  directors,  Prof.  George  L.  White  being  the  new 
leader.  "I  noticed  at  once  that  our  voices  began  to  blend,"  was  her 
comment.  My  father  told  me  how  Prof.  White  was  severely  criticized 
in  his  selection  of  members  for  the  first  troup  sent  out.  He  accepted 
only  those  who  could  sing  their  entire  register  in  a  whisper.  Inciden- 
tally, this  proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  them  later,  as  frequently 
their  only  place  for  practice  was  a  lodging  room  in  their  hotel.  These 
"whisper  rehearsals"  as  they  were  called  were  scarcely  audible  in  the 
adjoining  chamber. 

One  commencement  day  at  Fisk  I'll  never  forget.  It  was  a  "salt 
and  pepper"  audience,  about  half  white  folk.  One  of  the  originals, 
I  think  it  was  Maggie  Porter,  sang.  "You  may  bury  me  in  the  East," 
was  the  selection.  Her  beautiful  voice  and  matchless  expression  held 
us  spellbound,  breathless.  When  she  finished,  it  was  some  time  ere 
the  spell  was  broken  and  we  got  back  to  normal. 

The  recollection  of  these  old  songs  I  count  among  my  richest  pos- 
sessions. They  grip  the  heart  as  no  other  music  I  know.  Learned  in 
early  childhood,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  them.  My,  how  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  there  at  your  Jubilee! 

Best  Wishes, 

Stanley  A.  Chase. 

TO  THE  FISK  NEWS  AND  FELLOW  ALUMNI: 

(RECEIVED  TOO  LATE  FOR  DECEMBER  NUMBER) 

A  Christmas  Letter  from  the  Manse  of  the  Lombard  St.  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  William  Lloyd  Imes,  Pastor,  '10. 

Rabindranathi  Tagore  tells  a  beautiful  story  which  comes  from  far- 
away India,  and  reveals  our  greatest  human  need — the  truly  Christ- 
like spirit  of  giving,  not  getting. 

A  Hindu  devotee,  sitting  with  begging-bowl  in  hand,  one  day  saw 
the  King  coming  down  the  street  towards  him.  Preparing  himself  for 
a  rich  gift,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  King  anticipate  his  request, 
and  say: 

;'What  hast  thou  to  give  to  me?" 

The  beggar  reached  in  his  bag,  and  took  from  it  the  very  tiniest 
grain  of  corn  he  could  find,  then  gave  it  to  the  King. 

That  night,  on  pouring  out  the  treasures  he  had  gained  during  the 
day,  the  beggar  found  one  grain  of  purest  gold  of  the  exact  size  as  that 
which  he  had  given  his  King. 

"I  bitterly  wept,"  said  he  afterward,  "and  wished  that  I  had  had  the 
heart  to  give  thee  my  all,  my  King!" 
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Our  Christmas  wish  for  you,  dear  Reader,  is  that  you  may  merit  the 
largest  amount  of  the  King's  gold,  as  you  count  your  treasures  this 
happy  Christmastide. 

With  Christmas  Cheer  and  Love, 

THE  PASTOR  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 
Christmas  1921. 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  REFERS  TO  WORK  OF  MR.  ELZY 
The  following  reference  to  the  work  of  our  Mr.  Elzy  was  contained 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  of  January  17. 

Urban  League  Reviews  Year's  Work  for  Negroes 

The  fifth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Urban  League  was 
held  at  the  Lincoln  Settlement,  105  Fleet  pi.,  yesterday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Leeming  president. 

A  report  of  the  year's  work  was  read  by  Robert  J.  Elzy,  the  exe- 
cutive secretary.  He  outlined  the  work  of  the  day  nursery,  kindergar- 
ten, industrial  department  and  various  other  branches  which,  during 
the  past  year's  activities,  have  succeeded  in  helping  more  than  2,000 
colored  persons  who  have  applied  for  aid. 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  a  director  of  the  National  Urban  League,  gave 
a  brief  talk  on  the  urban  condition  among  the  negroes.  The  treasurer's 
report  showed  that  $5,980.31  had  been  raised  from  all  sources  during 
the  year. 

Election  of  officers  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  showed  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Officers  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  on  the 
executive  board,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Leeming,  the  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
Miss  Gertrude  Grasse,  A.  H.  Arons  and  Miss  Anna  Hawley.  Those 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  executive  board  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown 
of  the  Fleet  Street  Memorial  Church  and  A.  Q.  Martin.  Officers  on  the 
executive  committee  for  the  year  1922:  Mrs.  Leeming,  chairman;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Proctor,  first  vice-chairman;  Miss  Hawley,  second  vice- 
chairman;  William  H.  Baldwin,  treasurer,  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Home,  sec- 
retary. 

NEW  POSITION  FOR  DR.  HAYNES 

On  January  6,  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Race  Commission  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  At  the  time  the  election  was  announced,  reference  was  also 
made  to  the  fact  that  a  book  on  Negro  Americans  jointly  prepared  by 
Dr.  HajTies  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Alexander  would  be  one  in  a  series  of  books 
to  be  studied  in  the  course  in  missions  in  white  and  colored  schools, 
during  1922, 
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Dr.  GANDY— ONE  OF  FISK'S  STRONG  MEN 

In  taking  stock  of  her  graduates  who  are  actually  affecting  condi- 
tions in  their  communities  and  doing  real  constructive  service,  the 
name  of  John  M.  Gandy  must  be  written  very  high  on  the  list;  for  as 
the  head  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Peters- 
burg,  Virginia,  he  is  really  doing  a  large  service  both  as  a  school  exec- 
utive and  a  worker  for  the  public  good: 

On  January  1,  it  was  the  editor's  pleasure  and  privilege  to  deliver 
the  emanicipation  day  address  at  Dr.  Gandy's  school.  We  were  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the  physical  plant  and  the  scope  of  the  work 
which  the  school  is  doing.  Critical  always  of  the  demeanor  of  students 
in  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  had  to  give  Dr. 
Gandy's  students  high  rank  immediately.  Fun-loving,  jolly  and  mis- 
chievous, their  decorum  in  public  is  away  above  the  average.  We 
ought  to  explain  that  we  have  a  very  foolish  notion  that  as  students 
advance  in  educational  grades,  their  deportment  should  be  an  index  of 
their  academic  standing.  Dr.  Gandy's  students  will  stand  comparison 
on  this  score  with  the  students  of  any  school.  We  liked  their  jolly 
faces,  and  we  loved  their  dignity  of  bearing. 

It  is  not  intended  to  evaluate  here  the  technical  character  of  the 
work  being  done — the  stranger  "passing  through"  is  seldom  interested 
in  that.  He  wants  to  see  how  the  students  deport  themselves  and 
what  their  attitude  is  toward  life;  the  condition  in  which  the  grounds 
are  kept;  and  how  the  school  touches  the  life  of  the  community.  If  the 
Virginia  Institute  is  judged  on  these  points  it  must  be  given  fine  rating. 

With  Dr.  Gandy,  in  addition  to  a  great  number  of  teachers  not  from 
Fisk,  but  many  of  whom  are  personal  friends  of  the  writer,  are  Misses 
Felicia  D.  Anderson,  Edna  M.  Colson,  Johnella  M.  Frazer,  Anna  L. 
Lindsay,  and  Otelia  Shields,  all  graduates  of  Fisk;  and  Mrs.  Watson 
who  was  Miss  Beatrice  Walker,  is  now  living  there  with  her  husband 
who  is  with  Dr.  Gandy.  We  may  have  omitted  some  names,  but  it  is 
from  >a  lapse  of  memory  and  not  intentional,  if  we  have. 

It  was  worth  the  whole  journey  from  New  York,  just  to  hear  Miss 
Lindsay  sing,  to  see  the  perfect  co-operation  between  her  work  as 
choral  director  and  that  of  Miss  Frazer  as  pianist,  and  to  hear  those 
children  sing  in  her  chorus.  We  hope  some  of  those  students  who  sang 
and  made  us  forget  our  manner  will  be  sent  to  Fisk's  music  depart- 
ment. There  was  no  chance  to  see  the  other  teachers  at  work,  but  their 
cordiality,  every  one  of  them,  was  worth  much  to  a  tired  man;  and 
their  good  words  about  Dr.  Gandy  showed  how  well  he  possesses 
their  confidence. 

Shall  we  sayi  it?  We  came  away  from  school  and  a  two-days'  stay 
in  Dr.  Gandy's  home  happy  for  him  for  one  thing:  Mrs.  Gandy  has 
sensed  what  so  many  fine  wives  can  not  get  into  their  heads,  i.e.,  that 
the  finest  service  she  can  render  is  by  helping  keep  him  fit  and  cheer- 
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ful.  Every  man  who  does  public  service  with  its  attendant  wear  and 
tear  and  discouragements  needs,  not  a  rival  in  his  home,  but  a  wife 
with  abundance  of  mother  love  to  help  him  "knit  up  the  raveled  sleeve 
of  care,"  as  Shakespeare  would  put  it,  and  prolong  his  life.  We  are 
proud  of  Dr.  Gandy,'  and  thankful  to  Mrs.  Gandy  for  the  service  she  ren- 
ders the  common  weal  through  her  care  of  her  husband. 

A  COLLEGE-TRAINED  WIFE— ESTHER  TILDON 
(MRS.  ALEXANDER) 

One  of  the  first  students  at  Fisk  University  to  offer  aid  in  the  work 
to  which  the  editor  had  been  called  in  that  school,  almost  six  years 
ago,  was  a  member  of  the  then  senior  class,  Miss  Esther  Tildon,  from 
Texas.  Quietly  she  walked  into  his  office  one  day  and  brought  a  little 
bit  of  news  for  this  paper  and  as  quietly  withdrew;  and  later  on 
the  same  quiet  willingness  to  help  the  stranger  where  she  could  proved 
that  she  felt  herself  under  obligations  to  be  a  hostess  of  good  will  to 
those  who  had  not  been  at  Fisk  so  long  as  she  had. 

Later,  it  was  our  fortune  to  number  as  one  of  our  best  friends  the 
young  man  who  led  Esther  Tildon  to  the  altar  as  soon  as  she  was  grad- 
uated, and  gave  her  his  own  name,  Dr.  Royal  Alexander.  During  their 
stay  in  Nashville,  the  two  families  were  devoted  to  each  other. 

One  may  judge  of  our  pleasure,  therefore,  when  we  saw  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander — both  Fisk  graduates — walk  into  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Gandy's 
school  at  Petersburg,  on  January  1.  The  first  thing  Dr.  Alexander 
wanted  to  set  straight  was  whether  we  would  try  to  leave  without 
breaking  bread  in  his  home.  The  next  day  he  carried  us  to  his  house 
where  his  wife  and  two  fine  boys  are  making  a  home  for  him. 

We  are  going  to  be  brief  about  it;  but  want  to  point  to  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander as  a  woman  whose  college  training  has  given  her  an  exaltec 
notion  of  domestic  duties  and  life.  We  had  known  her  at  Fisk  as  a  dig- 
nified college  woman,  interested  deeply  in  college  studies.  We  couldn't 
quite  change  our  focus  when  we  saw  the  same  woman  deeply  absorbed  ii 
"making  the  wheels  go  round"  in  her  own  home.  So  many  womei 
grow  embittered  over  the  endless  grind  of  domestic  machinery — and 
you  cannot  blame  them,  either.  We  asked  Mrs.  Alexander  if  she  did 
not  find  it  wearisome  and  she  said  she  liked  it;  and  we  believed  her 
because  it  was  her  unusual  cheerfulness  which  made  us  ask  the  ques- 
tion; and  to  see  those  two  young  people,  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  dining 
room  doing  his  share  like  a  big  brother,  and  his  wife  in  the  kitchen 
and  everywhere  so  cheerfully  doing  hers — all  this  made  one  feel  that 
here  was  college  training  coming  to  fruition  in  education's  finest  pro- 
duct, a  happy  home. 


Negro  Boy  Heads  Schools  with  Poetry 

That  Shows  Very  Distinctive  Talent 


Countee    P.    Cullen,    DeWitt   Clinton   Senior,     High   in 
Many  Lines  of  Scholarship 


"The  poet  of  a  race,"'  another  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar — 
is  the  prophecy  made  for  Countee  P.  Cullen,  a  nigh  school 
senior  whose  verses  have  attracted  some  of  the  ablest  crit- 
ics through  the  sheer  beauty  of  the  rhythm  and  the  sub- 
conscious expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the  intelligent 
American  Negro.  From  an  obscure  first  termer  at  De  Witt 
Clinton,  this  youth  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  pre-, 
mier  poet  of  New  York's  score  of  high  schools. 

It  was  only  by  accident  that  the  young  Negro  applied 
himself  seriously  to  writing.  But  even  his  first  attempts 
had  the  basic  merit  of  sincerity  plus  natural  grace. 

Cullen  was  not  aware  he  possessed  any  talent  before  he 
entered  high  school  in  1918.  In  his  first  term  his  instruc- 
tor, who  was  interested  in  poetry,  urged  the  boys  to  try 
their  hand  at  writing  verse.  Cullen  tried  and  thought  no 
more  of  it.  Some  time  later  the  teacher  left  the  school  and 
went  West.  A  year  later  Cullen  chanced  upon  a  Western 
magazine  in  which  he  read  an  article  on  poetry  by  his 
former  teacher  and,  what  interested  him  most,  his  poem, 
It  was  then  that  he  decided  to  write  poetry. 

That  he  has  been  successful  can  be  seen  in  his  record. 
His  poem,  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Life,"  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  poetry  contest  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Empire  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  while  another, 
"In  Memory  of  Lincoln,"  captured  second  prize  in  the  poetry 
contest  conducted  by  the  Sorosis  Club.  At  present  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  Inter-High  School  Poetry  Society. 

Cullen  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  speaker  by  winning 
the  Douglas  Fairbanks  oratorical  contest,  and  as  a  jour- 
nalist by  working  his  way  to  the  editorship  of  the  Clinton 
News,  the  high  school  weekly. 

He  placed  his  scholarship  ability  at  the  service  of  the 
student  body,  serving  as  an  instructor  in  the  afternoon  help 
classes.  So  able  and  efficient  was  his  work  that  he  is  now 
Chairman  of  all  the  help  classes.  All  this  service  has 
earned  for  him  the  highest  honor  that  Clinton  can  bestow 
upon  her  sons,  the  leadership  of  the  Arista.  His  popularity 
with  his  fellow  students  was  shown  in  his  being  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  senior  class,  First  Lieutenant  of  the 
Dotey  Squad  and  a  member  of  the  Clinton  Club. — Netv  York 
Evening  World,  Jan.  17,  1922. 
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I    AM    MUSIC 


Servant  and  master  am  I;  servant  of  those  dead,  and 
master  of  those  living.  Through  me  spirits  immortal  speak 
the  message  that  makes  the  world  weep,  and  laugh,  and 
wonder,   and  worship. 

I  tell  the  story  of  love,  the  story  of  hate,  the  story  that 
saves  and  the  story  that  damns.  I  am  the  incense  upon 
which  prayers  float  to  Heaven.  I  am  the  smoke  which 
palls  over  the  field  of  battle  where  men  lie  dying  with  me 
on  their  lips. 

I  am  close  to  the  marriage  altar,  and  when  the  graves 
open  I  stand  nearby.  I  call  the  wanderer  home,  I  rescue 
the  soul  from  the  depths,  I  open  the  lips  of  lovers,  and 
through  me  the  dead  whisper  to  the  living. 

One  I  serve  as  I  serve  all ;  and  the  king  I  make  my  slave 
as  easily  as  I  subject  his  slave.  I  speak  through  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  insects  of  the  field,  the  crash  of  waters  on 
rock-ribbed  shores,  the  sighing  of  wind  in  the  trees,  and  I 
am  even  heard  by  the  soul  that  knows  me  in  the  clatter  of 
wheels  on  city  streets. 

I  know  no  brother,  yet  all  men  are  my  brothers;  I  am 
the  father  of  the  best  that  is  in  me;  I  am  of  them,  and  they 
are  of  me.      For  I  am  the  instrument  of  Cod. 


I   AM    MUSIC 


Folk  Rhymes  of  the  Negro* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  until  this  very  day  there  has 
been  no  publication  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
folk  rhymes  of  the  American  Negro.  This  great  lack 
in  world  literature  is  now  supplied  in  part  by  a  book 
by  Professor  Thomas  W.  Talley  of  Fisk  University,  with 
an  introduction  by  Professor  W.  C.  Curry  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  and  with  an  interpretation  of  the  origin  and 
significance  of  the  folk  rhymes  by  the  collector,  Professor 
Talley. 

The  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty  Negro  rhymes 
in  this  collection,  taken  as  a  body,  are,  in  themselves,  a 
record  of  the  Negro  slave,  left  by  the  slave  himself. 

The  Rhymes  from  beginning  to  end  sparkle  with  a  pure 
clean  wit  and  humor,  found  perhaps  nowhere  else  in 
native  verse. 

In  the  collection,  not  only  are  there  dance  rhymes, 
nature  rhymes,  gnomic  sayings,  such  as  are  commonly 
found  among  the  ballads  of  other  people,  but  there  are 
other  forms  such  as  marriage  ceremony  coda,  which  are 
found  nowhere  else  in  literature. 

There  is  an  interesting  little  section  of  African  and 
other  foreign  Negro  rhymes,  with  their  translations,  in 
order  to  enable  the  compiler  to  make  his  study  complete. 

In  Part  Two  there  is  a  study  of  the  Rhymes  which  not 
only  gives  their  history  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put,  but  also  their  origin,  evolution,  and  form. 

Definite  literary  laws  underlying  these  compositions  are 
pointed  out.  These  laws  are  peculiarly  Negro.  In  a  way 
they  suggest  certain  entirely  new  forms  of  literature. 


*The  book  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  A 
limited  Fisk  edition  is  being  sold  at  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.     ($2.25) 
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JUST  A  WORD  TO  HELP  KEEP  UP  COURAGE 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have  deliberately  refrained 
from  printing  any  of  the  kindly  comments  that  have  been  received 
concerning  the  Fisk  News.  Any  of  our  friends  will  understand  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

But  the  brief  note  which  follows  should  be  printed,  we  think, 
because  it  gives  some  indication  of  whether  or  not  the  News  is  ac- 
complishing, in  a  measure,  one  of  its  major  purposes. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  magazine  should  be  just  a  little  different 
from  the  conventional  college  journal;  that  it  should  challenge  the 
attention,  then  the  interest,  and  finally  the  friendship  of  thought- 
ful persons  outside  of|  our  academic  fold,  who  have  long  since  passed 
the  stage  where  they  can  be  interested  in  a  simple  chronicle  of  the 
campus  routine  of  any  school!  In  short,  Fiskf  University  needed  and 
needs  friends,  and  it  was  felt  that  one  of  the  ways  to  interest  per- 
sons of  broad  and  catholic  interests  was  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  aid  by  showing  that  we  can  lift  our  eyes  from  our  own  campus, 
our  teachers,  our  students  and  let  them  rest  on  all  the  dominant  in- 
terests that  affect  man. 

Far  short  we  have  fallen,  we(  know  of  the  goal  of  a  great  maga- 
zine of  catholic  treatment  of  world  problems.  It  has  been  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  hour  to  devote  some  of  thq  space  to  conventional 
chronicling  of  conventional  college  doings.  Not  being  a  wealthy 
school,  we  have  been  unable  to  give  as  much  space  to  either  topic  as 
would  be  desirable.  But,  independent  of  sentiment,  Fisk  must  live; 
and  she  will  live  if  men  of  broad  gauge  become  convinced  that  we  are 
not  an  institution  with  a  one-track  mind,  thinking  of  nothing  save 
ourselves^  and  interested  in  nothing  that  does  not  aggrandize  us  and 
our  own  interests. 

Accordingly,  we  have  tried  to  see,  however  imperfectly,  that  the 
Fisk  News  should  be  a  little  journal  which  anyone  interested  in  his 
fellowman,  would  be  glad  to  have  on  his  desk.  As  the  letters  have 
come  from  persons  in  many  walks  of  life  and  of  different  races, 
bearing  testimony  to  their  appreciation  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
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to  keep  the  News  from  ''qualifying  for  the  business  man's  trash  bas- 
ket," as  one  person  wrote  us,  we  have  felt  that  the  policy  followed 
has  not  been  entirely  barren  of  good  results. 

The  letter  following  is  selected  from ,  a  large  list  of  communica- 
tions from  friends  who  give  of  their  means  to  help  keep  Fisk  alive: 

6427  Sherwood  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Isaac  Fisher,  Fisk  University. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  in  receipt  of  your  excellent  paper  for 
some  time.  Though  I  had  no  hand  in  having  it  sent  to  me.  I  think 
my  name  must  have  been  sent  to  you  through  a  cousin  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  A.  M.  A.  and  who  did  a  great  deal  to- 
wards raising  money  for  Fisk. 

At  any  rate  I  have  had  no  bill,  though  I  must  have  been  receiving 
the  paper  for  three  years  at  least.  Will  vou  let  me  know  what  I  owe 
for  it? 

I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  the  character  and  standards  of 
the  paper  very  high.  The  tone  of  some  of  the  editorials,  especially 
during  the  heated  days  of  the  war,  is  such  as  any  race  may  be 
proud  of  and  was  seldom  heard  expressed  then  or  mow  in  the  paged 
of  journals  edited  by  white  people.  Your  paper  is  always  fair  and 
tolerant  and  should  make  for  the  best  understanding  between  the. 
two  races.         *  *         * 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Gill 

Having  printed  Mr.  Gill's  letter  above,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
to  print  just  one  more  of  the  same  tenor,  sent  from  Horicon,  Wis- 
consin, on  February  13th. 

V 

Fisk  University  News,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor:  I  am  very  glad  to  renew  my  subscription  to 
your  paper  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  college  papers  I  know  about.  All 
my  good  wishes  are  with  your  school  down  there. 

Sincerely, 

Tacy  P.  Anderson. 
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EDITORIAL 


FOR  THE  HAPPINESS  AND  PLEASURE  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

DEVELOPING  THE  NATION'S  MUSIC 

During  six  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  months 
yet  to  pass,  there  have  appeared  regularly  in  these  editorial  pages 
comment,  pertinent  and  sometimes  impertinent,  relative  to  various 
matters  thought  to  be  affected  with  public  interest. 

But  a  policy  has  been  rather  strictly  adhered  to  of  not  using  this 
part  of  the  Fisk  News  as  the  medium  of  appeals  for  Fisk  University. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  there  is  merit  in  that  policy;  and  it  is  not 
perceived  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  departing  from  it  as  a 
fixed  policy.  But  we  wish  to  make  departure  therefrom  in  this 
number.  And  yet,  the  most  casual  study  of  what  will  be  said  will 
prove  that  even  this  exception,  made  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of 
Fisk  University,  conforms  in  spirit  and  content  to  the  general  policy 
-pursued  of  discussing  here  those  subjects,  and  those  subjects  only 
which)  are  bound  up  in  the  public  welfare  and  happiness. 

An   Old   Subject,  But  in   Cheerful  Vein 

Let  us  admit  frankly  that  we  want  to  make  reference  to  a  mutual 
friend,^  'but  not  from  the  usual  angle  of  complaint  or  disslatisf action. 
We  wish  to  speak  as  one  good  American  citizen  (yes,  the  editor  is 
really  that)  to  other  good  American  citizens  who  are  all  interested 
in:  the  happiness  of  all  American  citizens.  We  want  to  discuss  some- 
thing pleasing  about  the  colored  people  in  which  all  have  interest. 

I 
Topics  on  Which  Americans  Disagree 

There  are  some  topics  on  which  perfectly  loyal  American  citizens 
honestly  differ.  For  example:  Sprinkling  and  immersion;  free  trade 
and  protection;  Democratic  Party,  Republican  Party,  Socialist  Party, 
I  etc.,  League  of  Nations  and  no  form  of  "entangling  alliances''  with 
'  other  nations;  a  bonus  and  no  bonus;  woman  suffrage;  Negro  suf- 
frage ;  college  education  and  industrial  education  for  Negroes ;  segre- 
gation of  Negroes:  "baiting"  of  Japanese;  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  good  citizens  of  the  United  States  even  differ 
on  so  simple  a  proposition  as  that  man  can  trace  his  forebears  to 
simian  ancestors. 

A  Topic  on  Which  All  Agree/ 

But  strange  to  say,  when  a  group  of  Americans  sit  quietly  down 
or  stand  and  listen  to  a  group  of  colored  people  raise  their  voices 
in  song,  whatever  the  beliefs  of  the  hearers  touching  the  Negro's 
fitness  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  opportunity  with  other  human  beings, 
there  is  broad  agreement,  without  controversy,  that  there  is  a  riot 
and  wealth  of  sweetness  and  beauty  in  the  Negro's  voice  'hat  trips, 
and  stirs  one  to  the  depths;  and  which  is  found  in  no  other  voices 
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A  Little  Retrospect  for  Proof 

Just  a  little  retrospect  for  proof:  The  writer  of  these  lines  has 
sat  in  the  cotton  baskets,  while  a  midget  of  a  boy,  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  iLouisiana;  and  many  a  day  has  seen  groups  of  white  land- 
owners rein  in  their  horses  and  listen  as  the  cotton  pickers  sang 
the  songs  of  their  fathers;  and  he  has  seen  the  sternness  of  these 
white  faces  dissolve  as  the  listeners  commented  on  the  sweetness  of 
the  Negro  songs. 

He  has  sat  on  the  great  dirt  levees  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
heard  the  Negroes  who  were  working  thereon  sing  their  own  songs, 
while.  Government  contractors  softened  the  tones  of  their  voices  in 
unconscious  tribute  to  the  gripping  sweetness  of  the  music. 

During  the  golden  days  of  river  transportation  when  such  steam- 
boats as  the  "Belle  of  Memphis,"  the  "City  of  St.  Louis,"  the  "City 
of  New  Orleans,"  the  "Belle  of  the  Bends,"  and  other  similar  craft 
made  life  so  picturesque  on  the  Mississippi  river,  that  boy  often 
rode  on  these  boats  and  listened  to  the  "roustabouts"  sing  their  im- 
provised songs  to  the  rhythm  to  which  they  loaded  or  unloaded 
thousands  of  sacks  of  cotton  seed,  and  hundreds  of  bales  of  cotton. 
And  he  remembers  that  the  mates,  never  famous  for  their  use  of 
"Sunday-school  words"  seldom  lost  their  temper  when  all  the  "rous- 
ters"  were  singing. 

And  when  the  iron  roads  began  to  push  themselves  into  the 
territory  where  the  steamboat  had  long  been  queen,  the  ooy  has 
stood  on  many  a  railroad  right  of  way  and  listened  while  Negro  hands 
drove  spikes,  while  they  sang: 

"Workin'  on  the  railroad, 
Mud  up  to  my  knees — 
Workin'  for  my  little  Ida, 
She's  so  hard  to  please." 

And  the  contractor  was  very  seldom  critical  of  the  work  of  these 
hands,  so  long  as  they  sang. 

A  Very  Delicate  Subject 

A  word,  in  this  retrospect,  on  a  very,  very  delicate  subject.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  angers  a  colored  audience  more  than  some 
things,  is  for  anyone  to  begin  speaking  about  his  or  her  "old  Black 
Mammy."  The  writer  has  heard  people  use  it  who  had  nothing 
in  their  hearts  but  contempt  for  all  dark  races,  and  he  has  heard  the 
phrase  used  by  white  people  who  were  trying  to  say  to  the  audience 
in  stumbling,  blind  way:  "You  and  I  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
cords  out  of  the  past." 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  defense  of  the  group  which  thinks 
that  the  ideal  Negro  is  one  whose  slave  status  is  represented  by 
her,  whom  it  denominates  "Black  Mammy,"  and  which  always  ex- 
tols that  type  in  public  press  and  forum,  to  the  ignoring  of  the 
free,  young  Negro,  however  worthy  he  may  be. 

But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  woman  is  remembered  because 
hearts  who  are  moved  out  of  the  past  by  something,  they  know  not 
what.  We  think  we  have  the  secret;  and  that  secret  is  a  part  of 
this  story:  Itl  will  be  noticed  that  the  phrase  is  almost  always  as 
above.  Nobody  ever  uses  the  words  "Old  Black  Pappy,"  because 
"Pappies"  do  not  sing  children  to  sleep;  although,  for  balance,  some 
try  to  invent  an  "Old  Black  Uncle;"  but  its  use  is  infrequent. 
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But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  woman  is  remembered  because 
in  addition  to  caring  for  the  white  children,  as  any  mother  does,  and 
singing  them  to  sleep,  as  any  mother  does,  the  colored  woman  slave, 
sang  to  them  in  the)  inimitable  tones  'of  sweetness  which  God 
has  g'ven  to  the  voices  of  no  other  race  "on  earth,  so  far  as  we 
know;  and  these  white  men  and  women,  now  grown  to  manhood 
and  iwomanhood,  can  as  soon  forget  their  being  as  forget  those 
crooning  lullabies  of  their  childhood.  The  writer  knows  of  the 
sweeti  ess  of  the  singing  voices  of  the  women  of  his  race,  because 
there  calls  to  him  today  across  years  and  years  of  silence  the  voice 
not  oi.ly  of  a  mother  who  sang  him  to  sleep,  but  of  a  mother  to  whom 
God  had  given  the  gift  of  song,  as  He  gave  it  to  the  woman  of  no 
other  race. 

The  colored  people  have  good  ground  to  feel  that  the  phrase 
"Black  Mammy"  is  often  used  in  condescension;  and  the  little  group 
of  white  people  who  are  working  so  hard,  in  the  South  to  help  adjust 
race  relations  deserve)  great  credit  for  exerting  a  silent  influ- 
ence against  its  use  in  public,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  offensive  to 
the  colored  people.  The  writer  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  where  he 
thought  it  would  do  good,  that  the  phrase  is  offensive  to  his  people 
and  ought  not  to  be  used  in  public  assemblies  where  they  are  listeners. 

But  while  he  takes  this  attitude,  and  wishes  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  all  white  people  who  boast  of  their  "Black  Mammy"  do  not 
have  any  love  for  her  free-born  sons  and  daughters,  it  is  due  to 
truth  and  candor  and  fairness  to  say  that  practically  each  member 
of  that  group  of  fine  Southern  white  men  and  women  who  are  so 
seriously  trying  to  work  for  racial  understanding  and  good  will  in 
the  South  cherishes  a  loving  memory  of  a  colord  woman  whom  he 
called  "Mammy"  and  whose  lullaby  songs  linger  in  his  memory. 

And  it  should  also  be  said  that  those  of  us  who  in  our  stumbling, 
feeble  way  find  it  necessary  to  talk  often  to  our  white  neighbors  con- 
cerning race  adjustments  find  it  easier  always  to  approach  those  who, 
whatever  they  think  of  the  younger  Negro,  have  not  forgotten  the 
voices  of  sweetness,  pathos  and  kindness  with  which  the  American 
bond-woman  soothed  them  to  sleep  in  their  childhood. 

We  mayi  say,  then,  that  the  Negro's  past  singing  is  destined  to' 
prove  \an  important  factor  in  race  adjustment. 

Just  a  Little  More  Proof 

As  a  student  in  the  school  which  Booker  Washington  made 
famous,  the  Editor  saw  pilgrims  come  there  from  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth;  and  always  they  wanted  to  hear  the  students  sing.  As 
spokesman  for  a  quartet  of  colored  singers,  1  saw  New  England  and 
the  East  open  their  doors  that  their  inhabitants  might  hear  these 
songs;  and  always  the  audiences  wanted  more.  In  a  little  town  there 
gathered  one  evening  native  citizens  and  a  great  outpouring  of  for- 
eigners. The  latter,  for  some  reason,  did  not  want  the  exercises  to  be 
conducted  and  ihey  hissed  the  young  men  down  each  time  as  they 
appeared,  and  before  they  could  sing.  I  told  the  quartet  at  last,  to 
sing 'in  spite  of  disorder.  They  sang  "Stand  the  Storm,  It  Won't  Be 
Long,  We'll  Anchor  Bye  and  Bye."  The  disorder  ceased.  The  for- 
eign element  gave  the  greater  part  of  the  contribution. 

Each  year,  at  various  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South,  there 
is  some  singing  of  the  Negro's  songs;  and  always  white  people  and 
colored  people  want  more  of  those  songs. 
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Fisk  University — Home  of  Jubilee  Songs 

To  these  experiences  let  us  add  the  ones  passed  through  at  Fisk 
University,  the  school  which  must  forever  have  as  a  'part  of  its  un- 
dying record  the  fact  that  it  wasl  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  world 
the  songs  of  the  American  Negro.  The  story  of  the  carrying  of  these 
melodies  across  the  sea  by  the  Jubilee  Singers  of  Fisk  University 
has  been  repeated  so  often  that  it  sometimes  loses  its  force. 

Fisk  would  not  knowingly  rob  a  single  other  school  of  any  credit 
in  a  particular  field  which  the  latter  may  be  due.  But  it  is  forced 
to  accept  the  honor  of  letting  the  world  know  that  the  American  Negro 
has  a  great  contribution  to  make  to  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
the  world,  through  his  singing  and  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  that  one  has  not  been  fair  to  himself  until  he  has  sat 
in  the  chapel  and  heard  Fisk  University  sing  Jubilee  songs;  or  at 
least,  until  he  has  heard  the  Fisk  Quintet.  The  singing  of  these 
songs  is  regarded  as  almost  a  religious  duty  at  Fisk,  and  Nashville 
generally  sees  to  it  that  her  distinguished  visitors  go  out  and  hear 
the  songs. 

I  have  seen  polite  indifference  change  to  marked  surprise;  1 
have  seen  laughter  banished  and  tears  fall  at  the  singing  of  these 
songs.  I  have  seen  the  tears  chased  away — wiped  away,  as  a  new 
strain  fell  on  the  air;  and  I  have  sat  for  six  years  in  that  chapel 
at  Fisk  and  never  fail  to  see  a  visitor  seated  on  the  platform  ex- 
hibit signs  that  the  songs  touched  him  where  feelings  run  deep.  And 
the  visitors  have  come  from  every  part  of  this  land,  many  from 
abroad. 

A  National  Duty 

If  it  is  true  that  here  at  last  is  a  music  which  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  love,  a  music  which  refines  and  beautifies  and  purges  away 
the  'dross  of  bitterness  and  makes  different  races  feel  at  one  with 
each  other;  if  it  is  true  that  in  the  long  list  of  things,  relative  to 
the  Negro  on  which  many  American  groups  differ,  the  beauty  of 
his  music  is  one  on  which  all  agree;  if  it  is  true  as  many  white  critics 
have  boldly  stated  that  the  Negro's  is,  the  only  real  American  music, 
then  we  have  found  a  common  denominator  of  appreciation  and,  good- 
will; and  have  discovered  a  field  in  which  the  Negro  may  make  his 
contribution  to  the  stream  of  American  life  without  friction,  ad- 
mittedly enriching  that  life,  and  coming  into  deeper  love  for  his 
country  because  permitted  to  make  that  contribution. 

Once  we  accept  these  premises,  we  are  carried  on  to  the  con- 
clusion that  since  music  is  so  necessary  to  the  refinement  of  a 
nation,  any  group  which  proves  itself  capable  of  making  any 
marked  contribution  to  that  field  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so — more 
than  that,  should  be  subsidized  in  that  work,;  if  it  is  necessary. 

Not  for  Negro  as  Negro 

The  Negro  needs  such  aid,  because  national  laws  consented  that 
he  should  get  started  in  America  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
his  white  neighbors.  He  was  a  slave  that  long.  But  the  moving 
power  of  the  plea  is  on  the  ground  that  the  development  of  the 
Negro's  music  is  in  the  direction  of  aesthetic  culture  in  the  nation. 

Not  One  Decently  Equipped  Music  School  for  Negro 

The  plea  is  timely  because  in  spite  of  the  love  which  this  whole 
nation  has  for  the  music  of  the  Negro — the  one  field  in  which  there 
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is  no  question  of  his  fitness — there  is  not  one  school  in  the  land 
which  by  tradition,  understanding  and  equipment  is  prepared  to  give 
the  Negro  the  training  which  his  native  ability  in  music  would  sug- 
gest. 

Fisk  Dreams 

Colored  people  all  over  the  country  know  that  the  Music  Depart- 
ment of  Fisk  University — let's  be  modest — is  not  excelled  by  that 
of  any  other  colored  school  in  America.  And  yet  our  physical 
equipment  is  meagre,  very  meagre.  The  greatness  of  our  music  de- 
partment is  a  greatness  of  spirit.  There  is  a  little  band  of  white 
women  there  who  simply  are  wearing  themselves  away,  holding 
aloft  the  very  highest  standards  of  music,  but  working  with  no 
music  hall,  insufficient  equipment,  although  continuing  to  dream 
of  a  day  when  there  may  stand  on  the  grounds  of  the  Fisk  which 
introduced  the  Negro's  music  to  the  world,  a  real  music  building 
properly  equipped. 

So  dreamed  Miss  Jennie  Robinson,  the  great  founder  of  the 
department.  But  the  Master  waked  her  to  be  with  Him  in  glory,  a 
little  while  ago  and  to  her  'twas  but  a  dream. 

So  dreams  her  successor,  Miss  Helman,  loyal,  faithful  Miss  Hel- 
man.  So  dreams  the  "Old  Guard"  left  from  the  past,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Chamberlin,  Miss  Alice  M.  Grass,  Miss  Ella  F.  Cook — Conservators  of 
noble  traditions.  So  dream  the  later  group:  Miss  Grace  Cox,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Leight  Laubenstein,  Miss  Marguerite  Jones  and  Miss  Violet 
Crutchley,  all  i  loyal  to  their  charges.  And  so  dreams  the  interpreter 
of  the  Negro  Folk  Songs — Professor  Work,  he  who  leads  the  Jubilee 
Music  at  the  Chapel  time. 

Need  one  say  that  the  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  McKenzie, 
who  always  wants  the  quintet  to  sing  j  "I  Wbnder  if  the  Light  Will 
Ever  Shine  On  Me,"  would  be  one  proud  executive  if  he  could  give 
to  the  development  of  a  National  school  of  music  a  great  physically 
equipped  music  department  at   Fisk. 

An  Earnest  Plea 

I  would  not  ask  that  any  plan  which  anyone  has  to  promote  the 
utilitarian  in  education  be  set  aside;  I  iwould  not  ask  that  any  aid 
which  the  President  of  the  University  needs  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  school  be  diverted  from  general  needs  to  this  particular  one; 
I  simply  plead  that  some  one  may  see  the  great  opportunity  to  do 
a  service  ifor  national  culture  through  the  development  of  Negro 
music;  and  that  they  may  feel  inclined  to  begin  their  work  at  Fisk 
University. 

Fisk  has  'the  traditions;  she  has  a  music  faculty  steeped  in 
them  (a  group  of  white  teachers  who  believe  in  the  possibilities  of 
Negro  pupils''  :  a  trained  interpreter  of  the  Negro  songs,  himse'f  r 
Negro;  "(Fisk  'is  near  the  center  of  Negro  population;  and  she  has 
a  President  who  sees  the  great  service  which  such  a  school  can  do. 

I  write  this  from  a  place  but  a  few  minutes  ride  from  the  great 
music  schools  of  New  York,  and  from  her  famed  music  halls  where 
sing  and  nlay  the  great  masters  of  song  and  instruments  of  music 
of  all  lands.  I  see  no  mention  of  the  great  singers  who  appear  in 
these  music  ' halls  without  thinking  of  the  sweet  voices  of  Negro 
b^s  and  girls  whom  I  have  heard  in  field  in  mine,  in  shop,  in 
school  all   over  the   South   and  who  need  just  the  inspiration  which 
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a  great  music  conservatory  can  give  to  make  them  able  to  make  the 
world  happier.  (I  write  also  in  hours  that  are  sadder  to  the  United 
States  because  a  Negro  comedian — a  master  in  his  line,  Bert  Wil- 
liams, has  fallen  asleep.) 

Dedication 

Let  us  pray  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  that  He  will  move  some 
heart  to  whom  He  has  given  much  of  the  world's  goods  to  build 
an  imposing  structure  of  music  at  Fisk  and  write  over'  its  doors : 

"Dedicated  to  God  and  music  forever — 

To  the  Zone  of  Racial  Harmony  and  National  Agreement,, 

For  the  Aesthetic  Pleasure  of  the  Republic." 

— Isaac  Fisher. 
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To  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Fisk 

It  has  been  our  hope  for  years  that  increasing  numbers  of  the 
Alumni  might  return  at  the  annual  commencement  season.  Our 
accommodations  have  been  so  limited  that  we  have  not  always  felt 
that  we  could  provide  the  space  for  as  many  as  we  should  like  to 
have  come  at  that  time.  This  year  we  are  dismissing  the  High 
School  students  in  advance  of  Commencement  and  we  shall  there- 
fore be  in  a  better  position  to  offer  accommodations  to  our  graduates. 
We  trust  that  they  will  come,  both  for  class  reunions  and  for  a  gen- 
eral reunion  of  all  our  former  students.    . 

There  will  be  one  or  two  slight  innovations  in  the  program  this 
year.  Tirursday  evening,  June  6th,  the  Seniors  will  have  their  an- 
nual prize  Oratorical  contest.  Wednesday  morning  the  formal  Com- 
mencement exercises  and  conferring  of  degrees  will  occur,  with  an 
address  by  a  distinguished  man.  This  will  enable  many  of  our  stu- 
dents to  catch  trains  for  home  that  night  or  early  Thursday  morn- 
ing. Registration  for  the  Summer  Quarter  begins  on  Friday  and 
a  Regional  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Conference  will  also  begin  on  that  date. 

We  do  not  have  many  new  buildings  or  other  material  things  to 
show  our  graduates  this  year,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  University 
does  have,  in  its  work  and  products,  much  to  show  that  will  prove 
most  gratifying  to  them,  In  a  sense  it  does  not  take  buildings  or 
even  endowments  to  "keep  the  home  fires  burning"  for  those  whose 
loves  are  ardent  and  whose  friendships  are  keen.  I  hope  as  many 
as  possible  will  return  to  get  acquainted  anew  with  each  other  and 
to  bring  new  inspiration  to  the  University,  and  to  carry  new  en- 
thusiasm back  to  their  homes.  The  doors  are  wide  open.  We 
trust  that  we  shall  see  a  large  gathering  of  those  who,  as  the  years 
go  by,  have  not  a  lessening  but  an  increasing  love  for  Alma  Mater. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  knew  in  advance  who  will  come  in  order 
that  we  may  adjust  ourselves  the  most  completely  to  their  needs 
and   desires. 

With  the  warmest  of  greetings  from  the  whole  Fisk  Staff,  I  am 

Very   sincerely  yours, 

Fayette  Avery  McKenzie, 
March  29,  1922. 
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j  NATIONAL  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS' 

CONFERENCE  HELD  IN  NASHVILLE 


FISK  GIVES  CONCERT  ON  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS 

NOTICE 

COMMENTS  BY  THE  LOCAL  PRESS 


(From  "THE  TENNESSEAN,"  Monday  morning,  March  20,  1922) 
FISK   CONCERT   WILL   BE   PRESENTED   TONIGHT 

Announcement  is  made  by  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  president  of  Fisk 
University,  of  the  change  of  the  date  of  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers'  con- 
cert from  Tuesday  night  to  tonight.  This  advance  in  the  date  of  the 
concert  was  decided  upon  by  Dr.  McKenzie  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Blanton 
of  Ward-Belmont  in  view  of  the  breach  of  contract  made  by  the 
Hungarian  girl-violinist,  Enrika  Morini,  who  arbitrarily  canceled 
her  appearance  in  Nashville  set  for  Monday  night  and  will  go  direct 
to  St.  Paul  from  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  she  has  an  engagement. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement,  the  Jubilee  Singers  will 
begin  their  concert  at  the  Ryman  Auditorium  at  8:30  Monday  night. 
Tickets  sold  for  the  performance  to  have  been  given  Tuesday  will  be 
honored  at  the  concert  Monday  night.  Tickets  sold  for  the  Morini 
recital,  according  to  Dr.  Blanton.  will  be  accepted  at  an  entertain- 
ment of  similar  nature  which  will  be  announced  later  by  Ward-Bel- 
mont officials. 

Instead  of  listening  to  the  strains  of  the  violin  of  Enrica  Morini, 
at  the  Auditorium  tonight,  as  announced,  the  music  supervisors  are 
looking  forward  to  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers'  concert. 

Miss  Morini  canceled  her  engagement  here  at  the  last  hour,  and 
President  F.  A.  McKenzie  of  Fisk  University  readily  agreed  to  ad- 
vance the  Fisk  concert  from  Tuesday  to  Monday  night  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

The  Fisk  Singers  is  an  organization  in  which  the  people  of  Nash- 
ville have  much  pride.  F.  A.  Beach,  president  of  the  National  Suoer- 
visors'  Conference,  names  the  Jubilee  Singers  as  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  brought  the  convention  here. 

The  concert  program  tonight  follows: 

Part  One 
I.         Negro  Folk  Songs — 

Steal  Away  to  Jesus 
Study  War  No  More 

Led   by   Myrtle   E,    Wiggins 
Go  Down,  Moses 

Led  by  Earline  L.  Good 
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II.         Build  Thee  More  Stately  Mansions Beach 

(From  The  Chambered  Nautilus) 

Girls'  Glee  Club 
Soloist:  Minnie  B.  Gilbert 

III.  Negro  Folk  Songs — 

Wish  I's  in  Heaven  Sittin'  Down 
Led  by  Kathlyn  A.  Oliver 

Want  to  Die  Easy- 
Led  by  Minnie  B.  Gilbert 

I'm  So  Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Always 
Led   by  Myrtle   E.   Wiggins 

Part  Two 

IV.  Negro  Folk  Songs — 

You  Hear  the  Lambs  A-cryin'! 

Led  by  Horatio  O'Bannon 
Do,  Lord,  Remember  Me! 

Led  by  Aldena  L.  Windham 

V.         Baby  Bunting F.A.  Tubbs 

(Words  by  Will  Allen  Dromgoole) 

Men's  Chorus 
VI.         Negro  Folk  Songs — 

Turn  Back  Pharaoh's  Army 

Led  by  Minnie  B.  Gilbert 
Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray 

Led  by  Lillian  Luckey 
Swing*  Low,   Sweet   Chariot 

Led   by  Myrtle   E.   Wiggins 
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(From  "THE  TENNESSEAN, ' '  Tuesday  morning,  March  21st) 

FIRST  DAY  OF  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Music  Supervisors'  Conference  moved  forward  with 
well  ordered  progress  as  the  guests  of  Peabody  college  Monday  after- 
noon. From  start  to  finish  the  program  was  adhered  to  closely  and 
leaders  of  the  convention  congratulated  themselves  upon  the  benefi- 
cial work   accomplished. 

Each  train  into  Nashville  is  bringing  delegations  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  the  conference.  Considerable  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  visitors  is  resulting  from  the  inability  to  secure  accom- 
modations. At  a  late  hour  several  people  of  prominence  in  the  mus- 
ical world  had  not  been  able  to  secure  rooms  for  the  night. 

Wihile  the  main  body  of  the  conference  met  at  the  Social  and 
Religious  hall  at  Peabody  Monday  afternoon,  a  party  also  visited 
Pearl  high  school  (colored)  under  the  guidance  of  Milton  Cook,  super- 
visor of  music  in  the  city  public  schools,  and  a  second  party  drove  out 
to  Fisk  University  to  inspect  the  different  classes  of  college  grade 
given  there,  which  were  open  to  the  supervisors  throughout  the  day. 
Mary  E.  Helman  conducted  the  party  visiting  Fisk. 

The  entire  body  of  the  conference  adjourned  to  the  Ryman  Audi- 
torium at  8:30  P.  M,.  to  attend  the  annual  Jubilee  concert  of  the  Fisk 
University  singers,  which  was  made  complimentary  to  the  super- 
visors. The  program  of  Negro  folk  songs  appealed  strongly  to  the 
visitors  and  encore  after  encore  was  insisted  upon.  The  concert  was 
directed  by  John  W.  Work. 

Dr.  Crossland  of  Ward-Belmont  announced  the  substitution  of  Mile. 
Erna  Rubinstein  for  Morini,  who  was  to  have  performed  at  Ryman 
Auditorium  Monday  night.  Mile.  Rubenstein,  who  is  a  protege  of 
Director  Mingleberg  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York  will 
appear  Wednesday  evening. 

In  a  brief  address  Dr.  McKenzie,  president  of  Fisk  University, 
told  of  the  purpose  of  the  folk  song  to  carry  a  message  from  the 
heart  of  the  black  race.  One  of  the  engaging  facts  about  the  Jubilee 
singers,  he  asserted,  was  that  it  perpetuated  the  original  Fisk  Jubilee 
chorus,  which  made  the  university  possible. 

Praise  for  Fisk 

The  speakers  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Beach,  who  said,  "No  one 
fact  was  more  potent  in  bringing'  the  national  conference  here  than 
the  very  concert  we  are  having  tonight." 

Karl  K.  Gehrkens,  supervisor  of  music  at  Oberlin  College,  pointed 
out  that  a  number  of  music  instructors  had  been  sent  to  Fisk  from 
his  school.  Apropos  of  the  appreciation  of  the  supervisors  for  the 
concert  he  said,  "The  music  supervisors  are  a  body  of  practical  ideal- 
ists. Our  purpose  for  meeting  in  convention  is  for  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  We  hope  to  bring  you  of  Nashville,  ideas  which  are  new  to 
you;  and  we  hope  to  acquire  the  new  viewpoints  which  you  can  give 

to  US.' 
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(From  "THE  TENNESSEAN, ' '  Tuesday  morning,  March  21) 

FISK  SONGS  DELIGHT  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS 
Visitors  Hear  Slave  Time  Music  Sung  by  Famed  Organization 
By  ALVIN  S.  WIGGERS 
(Music  Critic  of  The   Tennessean) 

"Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot."  Who  is  there  who  is  not  familiar 
with  at  least  this  one 'of  all  the  old  spirituals  sung  so  fervently  by 
the  slaves  of  oP  massa  in  antebellum  days?  At  their  work  or  in 
their  hours  of  recreation  the  faithful  darkies  sang. 

Most  of  their  songs  were  in  a  plaintive  minor,  and  many  of  them 
were  religious,  or  voiced  their  childlike  faith  in  a  Lord  who  would 
carry  them  to  a  heaven  where  they  would  "neber  hab  to  work  no 
more."  Doubtless  that  idea  touches  a  responsive  chord  in  the  breast 
of  many  hearers,  too. 

In  any  other  songs  many  of  the  words  would  seem  sacrilegious, 
but  it  shows  what  aspirations  the  humble  folk  had  and  what  things 
unattainable  in  this  life  they  thought  would  make  heaven  for  them. 
"I  sfot  shoes  and  a  white  robe  to  walk  all  over  God's  Heav'n."  That 
was  their  idea  of  perfect  bliss. 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  singers  have  been  perpetuating  these  wonderful 
songs  for  half  a  century,  and  have  made  the  name  of  the  school  known 
everywhere.  What  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  what  they  have  long  been  wanting  to 
hear? 

The  applause  last  night  at  Ryman  Auditorium  gave  testimony  to 
the  keen  pleasure  the  strangers  from  all  over  the  country  were 
deriving  from  the  concert.  The  singers  did  their  best  and  in  their 
pianissimos  sounded  like  a  wind-swept  lyre.  The  bassos  were  excel- 
lent. 

"Steal  Away  to  Jesus,"  "Study  War  No  More,"  with  solo  by  Myr- 
tle E.  Wdggins,  and  "Go  Down  Moses,"  led  by  Earline  L.  Good,  were 
followed  by  Mrs.  Beach's  "Build  Thee  More  Stately  Mansions,"  sung 
by  the  girls'  glee  club,  which  was  well  trained  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hel- 
man,  principal  of  the  music  department.  In  this  the  soloist  was 
Minnie  B.  Gilbert,  Who  has  a  remarkably  clear,  strong  voice.  An 
encore  was  demanded.  Bertram  Fox's  "A  Tragic  Tail,"  and  part  of 
that  humorous  song  had  to  be  repeated. 

"Wish  I's  in  Heaven  Sittin'  Down,"  led  by  Kathlyn  A.  Oliver; 
"Want  to  Die  Easy,"  led  by  Minnie  B.  Gilbert,  and  "I'm  So  Glad 
Troubles  Don't  Last  Always,"  were  applauded  so  that  the  old  favorite, 
"I  Got  a  Crown,"  was  added  and  then  "Good  News,  de  Chariot's 
Comin'." 

"You  Hear  the  Lambs  A-Cryin'!"  led  by  Horatio  O'Bannon,  "Do, 
Lord,  Remember  Me,"  led  by  Aldena  L.  Windham,  "Turn  Back  Pha- 
raoh's Army,"  "Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray,"  led  by  Lillian  Luckey 
in  a  clear  high  voice,  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,"  were  the  other 
folk  songs.     The  soloists  were  all  good. 

A  most  interesting  feature  was  a  song  by  the  men's  chorus  com- 
posed by  F.  A.  Tubbs,  one  of  the  visiting  supervisors.  The  words  of 
"Baby  Bunting"  were  written  several  years  ago  by  Miss  Will  Allen 
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Bromgoole  while  at  her  home,  "Yellow-Hammer's  Nest,"  at  Estill 
Springs,  and  are  a  fine  example  of  the  exquisite  feeling  for  words 
and  rhythm  possessed  by  this  popular  Southern  poet,  who  makes  her 
home  in  this  city.     The  last  stanza'  had  to  be  repeated. 

President  Beach  of  the  supervisors  introduced  Dr.  Crosland,  asso- 
ciate president  of  Ward-Belmont,  who  announced  that  Erna  Rubin- 
stein, a  remarkable  violinist  just  introduced  to  America  by  the  Amster- 
dam conductor,  Mingleberg,  and  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  would 
play  in  place  of  Enrika  Morini  Wednesday  evening. 

Dr.  McKenzie  of  Fisk  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  some- 
one would  take  all  the  jubilee  singers  to  Chicago  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  Mr.  Gehrkins,  director  of  public  school  music  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  also  expressed  thanks  for  the  concert. 

Prof.  John  W.  Work,  who  has  done  such  wonderful  work  in  train- 
ing and  directing  the  chorus,  was  called  upon  to  speak  and  said  that 
the  young  people,  by(  their  singing,  would  speak  for  him.  He  and 
the  singers  were  given  the  heartiest  applause  for  the  enjoyable  con- 
cert. 


(From  "THE  TENNESSEAN,"  Tuesday  evening,  March  22nd) 

FISK   SINGERS    PRAISED    BY   VISITING   MUSICIANS 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  singers  have  been  praised  by  bishops  and  earls, 
and  by  at  least  one  crown  prince,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
applause  of  such  visitors  can  be  ranked  with  the  enthusiastic  criti- 
cism offered  by  delegates  to  the  National  Music  Supervisors'  conven- 
tion after  hearing  the  Jubilee  Singers'  concert  Monday  night.  As 
these  men  and  women  are  drawn  from  among  the  foremost  commenta- 
tors on  musical  ability  in  the  country  an  expression  was  sought  from 
certain  of  them  of  the  appraisal  of  the  Fisk  chorus'  singing. 

Frank  A.  Beach,  supervisor  of  music  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  said  of  them: 

"I  would  class  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  St.  Olaf  Choir  and  the 
Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  as  the  three  leading  groups  of  a  capella  sino*ers 
in  the  United  States.  In  these  three  groups  none  can  touch  the  tone 
color  attained  by  the  Fisk  Singers:  The  trend  of  their  voices  is  easy, 
liquid  and  mellow.  It  is  natural,  therefore  beautiful.  From  the 
standpoint  of  folk  singing  it  is  indisputably  the  finest  in  America. 
The  concert  afforded  us  great  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
the  entire  conference." 

Victor  L.  F.  Rebman,  director  of  the  conference  orchestra,  super- 
visor of  music  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  said: 

"The  tone  of  their  voice  is  wonderful.  It  is  mellow,  expressive 
and  clear.  It  is  the  quality  of  their  voice,  not  the  technique  of  sing- 
ing, which  elevates  their  vocal  work  to  a  peculiar  and  unapproached 
height." 

Karl  W.  Gehrkens  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  said: 

"I  have  heard  them  sing  before;  I  will  undoubtedly  hear  them 
again.     It  is  an  unstrained,  natural  music  of  which  I  would  never 

tire." 
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Miss  Hazel  Gertrude  Kinscella  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  says: 

"For  richness  of  tone,  for  its  appealing  qualities,  for  a  deep, 
heartfelt  stirring  of  the  emotions,  there  is  no  singing  like  it.  It  will 
always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  offered  to  us 
by  Nashville. 

And  George  Oscar  Bowen  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  says: 

"Whatever  other  qualities  the  Negro  race  may  or  may  not  possess, 
their  voice  in  concert  singing,  and  the  'sense'  of  rhythm  and  music 
which  is  theirs  is  without  money  and  without  price." 
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FISK  AND  THE  SUPERVISORS'  CONFERENCE 

If  any  "doubting  Thomas"  among  us  needed  a  demonstration  of 
the  irresistable  charm,  the  magic  drawing  power  of  that  most  univer- 
sal of  all  languages,  music,  he  found  it  in  the  results  of  the  Fisk  con- 
cert given  in  Ryman  Auditorium,  March  20th,  in  honor  of  the  Music 
Supervisors'  National  Conference. 

We  at  Fisk  looked  forward  to  Tuesday,  the  21st,  as  the  "red  let- 
ter day"  when  we  would  be  privileged  to  sing  for  this  distinguished 
body  of  musicians  and  so  it  was  with  some  dismay  that  we  contem- 
plated the  sudden  shifting  of  dates.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  the  past 
week's  experience,  we  can  but  be  grateful  to  Morini  for  her  attack  of 
temperament  which  gave  us  one  more  day  to  greet  the  many  friends 
who  heard  our  message  of  song  and  came  to  our  campus  to  see  and 
hear  more  of  the  University  whose  students  voice  such  music. 

All  visitors  to  Nashville  come  to  Fisk  sooner  or  later  but  rarely 
do  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  so  many  noted  people  in  so  short 
a  time.  People  who  seemed  interested  in  and  anxious  to  know  of  the 
work  of  the  University  which,  they  found,  claims  the  right  to  boast 
of  more  than  her  Jubilee  singing. 

Fisk  is  a  long  way  from  the  scene  of  the  Conference  and  to  visit 
our  campus  meant  missing  at  least  one  session  of  a  program  crowded 
to  the  limit  with  good  things.  And  yet,  during  the  four  days  follow- 
ing Fisk's  concert  members  of  the  conference  flocked  to  our  campus 
all  day  long  from  chapel  time  until  dusk,  coming  singly,  in  groups  of 
two  and  three  as  well  as  in  larger  parties.  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not mention  all  the  guests  whom  we  know  visited  us  or  know  all  whom 
we  were  unable  to  meet. 

We  had  hoped  to  give  and  receive  pleasure  through  our  concert 
but  not  even  the  most  sanguine  of  us  had  dared  to  hope  for  the  large 
amount  of  immediate  help  and  inspiration  which  came  to  us  through 
the  conference  members.  On  Thursday  morning  we  had  the  great  sat- 
isfaction of  hearing  an  organ  recital  on  our  own  chapel  organ  by 
the  gifted  organist,  Mr.  Russell  H.  Miles  of  Angola,  Ind.  Friday 
Dr.  MacCracken,  President  of  Vassar  College,  gave  an  unusually  in- 
teresting chapel  talk  which  received  an  ovation  that  Fisk  does  not 
often  accord  to  her  speakers. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Blanton  of  Ward-Belmont  College  for 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  wonderful  child  violinist,  Erna  Ruben- 
stein,  on  Wednesday  night  and  to  the  Supervisors  themselves  for  the 
pleasure  of  attending^  their  concert  on  Thursday. 

And,  as  if  one  great  Conference  were  not  enough,  Sunday  brought 
another  group  to  our  campus.  This  time  it  was  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  who  honored  us.  Once 
again  the  folk  songs  and  the  singing  of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  seemed 
to  touch  a  responsive  chord  that  seems  ever  to  secure  converts  to  the 
mission  of   Fisk   University. 

It  was  a  great  week  and  one  that  will  live  long  in  our  memories. 
Not  the  least  of  the  satisfaction  to  Fisk  was  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
those  new  friends  of  ours  voiced  their  concern  for  the  perpetuation  and 
development  of  Fisk  and  indicated  their  hope  that  the  country  might 
know  of  our  present  need  of  $20,000  and  so  provide  the  money  to 
maintain  our  work  from  now  until  the  first  of  July. 
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I      MUSIC  IMPRESSIONS   OF  A  LISTENER 

j  By  MRS.  CROSBY  ADAMS 

£ — ,„__„„__„_„„ . „_„,_„ , „„„|3 

(From  ' '  THE  TENNESSEAN, ' '  Saturday  evening,  March  25th) 

•  It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  attend  this,  the  fifteenth  annual 
session  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  conference.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Adams  and  myself  have  been  closely  in  touch  with  public 
school  music  activities,  yet  this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  organization.  I  have  come  to  study  at  long  or  short  range,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  forces  that  are  shaping  the  musical  destines  of 
the  youth  of  today,  who,  as  always  in  the  world's  history,  are  our 
hope  and  our  pride.  This  sketch  can,  in  no  sense,  be  considered  a 
resume  of  the  conference,  packed  as  it  is  with  events  of  importance 
and  interest  at  each  session 

As  friend  met  friend  en  route,  as  acquaintance  or  perhaps  another 
stranger,  talked  together  while  journeying  to  the  one  converging  point, 
one  was  impressed  from  the  outset,  not  only  with  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  animated  these  travelers,  not  only  with  the  glad  companion- 
ship they  reflected,  but  also  their  unmistakable  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause.  And  so  incoming  trains  have  poured  in  their  passengers,  no 
longer  wholly  strangers,  so  electric  is  this  current  of  friendliness. 

And  then  to  come  to  a  friendly  city!  It  is  such  a  big  thing  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  a  large  body  like  the  National  Supervisors  to 
sojourn  for  a  space.  Yet,  with  all  the  foresight  and  wisdom  possible 
to  bring  to  details,  there  may  arise  instances  where  one  is  unhappily 
placed.  Or,  perhaps,  some  incident  happens  where  committees  who 
have  planned  in  advance  every  detail  with  the  utmost  care,  are  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  new  problem,  and  this,  out  of  a  clear  sky! 

Such  a  problem  met  the  program  makers  on  the  first  day.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  the  perturbed  state  of  mind  of  those  in 
charge  of  affairs,  when  the  astounding  news  flashed  over  the  wires 
that  the  artist  of  Monday  night,  Erika  Morini,  had  canceled  her  en- 
gagement for  reasons  of  her  own,  neither  good  nor  sufficient  to  be  a 
justification  for  such  a  procedure.  This  disappointing-  turn  of  events 
was  met  in  a  most  surprising  way  by  the  engagement  of  the  little 
violinist  Erna  Rubinstein,  who  at  once  started  on  this  substitutional 
errand  and,  as  all  Nashville  knows,  made  good  in  a  very  unusual 
sense.  But  this  necessitated  another  quick  move.  The  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers,  who  were  slated  for  Tuesday  night,  were  called  upon,  in  this 
short  order,  to  fill  Monday  evening.  And  it  is  of  them  I  wish  to  speak 
particularly. 
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This  chorus  of  300  mixed  voices  is  Nashville's  proud  possession. 
If  there  was  one  lesson  taught  above  another  during  the  last  troub- 
lous war-time  years,  it  has  been  the  obliteration  of  geographical  bound- 
aries. As  there  is  no  longer,  in  its  widest  sense,  no  North,  no  South, 
no  East,  no  West,  can  we  not  truthfully  say,  "This  chorus  belongs  to 
America?"  Just  as  the  Lindsborg  musical  forces  have  made  the  plains 
of  Kansas  ring  out  throughout  the  country,  as  the  immortal  Bach 
literature  is  voiced  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  each  successive  spring- 
time, as  the  very  wonderful  singing  of  the  St.  Olaf's  Choir  of  North- 
field,  Minnesota,  has  made  that  section  famous,  just  as  the  incompar- 
able Mendelssohn  Choir  has  long  ago  put  Toronto,  Canada  on  the  map, 
so  now  we  look  to  the  South  to  be  heard  from  its  own  contribution 
to  the  art  of  music. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people  gathered  for  the  concert 
Monday  night,  no  matter  from  what  point  they  came,  they  were  under 
the  spell  of  sweet  music  as  these  Southern  music-makers  gave  us  of 
their  very  best.  If,  as  some  one  has  aptly  said,  "An  audience  is  a 
pair  of  ears,"  never  have  the  Jubilee  students  sung  to  such  an  audi- 
ence. For  there  were  hundreds  of  ears  present  attuned  to  music's 
message,  ears  waiting  for  just  such  melting  songs  as  came  to  us  in 
the  real  folk-songs  of  the  South,  which  now  belong  in  a  very  real  and 
large  sense  to  all  America.  "Art  has  no  fatherland,  and  all  that  is 
beautiful  ought  to  be  prized  by  us  no  matter  what  clime  or  nationality 
has  produced  it." 

As  the  wonderful  Negro  spirituals  welled  forth,  we  felt  the  rever- 
ent approach  the  true,  heartfelt  interpretation.  Here  was  present  the 
whole  of  music,  rhythm,  with  its  irresistible  charms,  so  a  part  of  the 
race  that  they  must  needs  express  it  in  the  lowly  office  of  ringing  a 
dinner  bell,  or  blacking  one's  shoes,  a  charm  without  which  all  music 
falls  not  only  dull  and  lifeless,  but  is  wholly  lacking  in  its  most  funda- 
mental quality.  And  then  the  pure  melodic  outline  of  velvety  richness 
and  smoothness,  the  true  bel  canto,  that  one  so  rarely  hears  in  these 
days  of  storm  and  stress,  the  "still  small  voice  of  music."  In  the  olden 
days  August  Ambrose  said  these  undying  words:  "Melody  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  very  flower  of  music.  It  is  melody,  even  in  unison, 
that  combines  all  the  elements  of  music;  for  it  comprises  both  rhythm 
and  harmony.  It  is  the  gift  of  heaven,  which  the  savage,  the  moun- 
tain shepherd,  the  rustic  piper,  alike  find  spontaneously — it  is  at  once 
the  first  and  last,  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
music." 

And  finally,  the  harmony.  For  in  this  race,  as  perhaps  no  other, 
there  resides  the  unerring  instinct  for  true  harmonic  feeling  ana 
expression.  When,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Jubilee  singers,  this  inherent 
love  for  music  is  coupled  with  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
so  that  the  integrity  of  the  work  is  preserved,  then  comes  indeed  a 
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rare  moment.  The  real  folk-music  in  its  various  manifestations  pre- 
sented on  Monday  evening  was  completely  satisfying.  One  longed  to 
hear  more  of  that  rich  bass  section  than  time  afforded.  In  the  demon- 
stration of  other  more  modern  forms  of  art,  we  were  treated  to  one 
of  the  most  lovely  compositions  in  musical  literature.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach's  setting  of  the  "Chambered  Nautilus,"  with  that  rare  text  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In  this  number  the  phantasy  and  imagination 
of  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  were  given  full  play.  They  bore  aloft  its  float- 
ing harmonies  with  the  ethereal  soprano  obligato  soaring  in  its  unus- 
ual range.  One  longed  for  its  gifted  composer  to  be  sitting  among  the 
listeners. 

It  stands  to  reason,  that  as  those  young  people  of  the  colored  race 
study  more  deeply  into  music  as  a  language  and  a  science,  they  will 
not  wish  to  confine  their  art  expression,  purely  to  the  spiritual,  preg- 
nant as  are  these  with  the  real  spirit  of  music.  What  then,  shall  be 
the  new  idiom  of  the  race?  In  a  conversation  today  with  one  of  our 
gifted  Southern  women  she  told  me  that  like  countless  others  she  had 
absorbed  much  of  this  folk-lore  from  the  faithful  old  colored  "Mam- 
my," and  was  now  writing  a  play  for  the  colored  people.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  poetry  and  song  must  spring  from  the  race  itself,  aided 
by  the  sympathetic  and,  understanding  guidance  of  the  white  peopleo 
Then  will  come  to  pass  art  forms  of  surpassing  loveliness,  not  mod- 
ernized, but  the  enlarged  musical  speech  residing  within  these  gifted 
musical  natures  that  can  light  the  torch  and  carry  it  afar. 

In  the  meantime,  is  there  no  philanthropist  who  can  divert  some 
of  his  surplus  material  wealth  into  finer  fruits  of  the  spirit  by  a  liberal 
endowment  given  for  a  real  music  department  for  Fisk  University, 
with  the  latest  and  best  equipment  in  instruments  and  musical  guid- 
ance? And  cannot  such  an  one  charter  a  train  and  take  these  sweet 
singers  to  points  where  never  before  have  been  heard  this  kind  of 
singing,  this  music  which  springs  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  Girls'- Glee  Club  were  given  full  play.  They  bore  aloft  its  float- 
meets  the  answering  response  from  the  ears  waiting  to  hear  it? 
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A  GKADUATE'S  KINDLY  COMMENT  AND  THE  REPLY  TO  IT 

Mr.  Clifford  V.  Kelley,  of  the  Class  of  1921,  and  now  connected  with 
the  Pace  Phonograph  Corporation  of  Virginia  as  Secretary-Sales 
Manager,  has  sent  President  McKenzie  the  following  letter  of  kindly 
comment  and  suggestions,  from  Richmond,  Virginia  (501  North  Third 
Street)  : 

My  Dear  Dr.  McKenzie: 

"I  read  with  both  pleasure  and  pride  your  annual  report  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Fisk  News.  The  sentiment  throughout 
is  far-reaching  and  will  undoubtedly  engage  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  persons  from  whom  we  derive  our  support,  but  also  that  of  the 
aspiring  student  with  small  means  who  must  choose  from  our  in- 
stitutions the  one  which  links  up  democracy  of  life  and  thought  with 
a  through  training  along  the  fundamental  lines. 

"Into  every  community  which  I  go  I  am  convinced  that  Fisk  is 
serving  its  purpose  not  only  to  my  group,  but  to  the  nation  at  large; 
for  in  these  communities  I  find  Fisk  men  and  women  standing  shoulder 
high  with  the  leaders  in  their  lines  of  profession  or  business. 

"May  I  offer  a  suggestion,  to  which  I  hope  you  will  give  some 
measure  of  consideration.  Since  my  leaving  Fisk,  just  in  these  few 
months,  in  observing  the  economic  status  of  our  young  men,  I  see  the 
crying  need  of  more  college  training  along  the  lines  of  business  ad- 
ministration. My  suggestion  is  that  whenever  financial  conditions 
will  allow,  a  thorough  course  in  applied  economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration be  included  in  Fisk's  curriculum,  with  a  professor  at  its 
head,  ranking  as  the  department  of  science,  etc.,  with  respect  to  major 
subjects  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  B.S.  I  know  that  some  of 
these  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  catalogue  for  several  years, 
but  conditions  would  not  allow  sufficient  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon 
the  courses. 

"I  am  hoping  for  Fisk's  continued  success  and  the  realization  of 
its  great  possibilities." 

To  this  letter  Dr.  McKenzie  has  replied  as  follows  under  date 
of   February   25 : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kelley: 

"I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind  letter  of  February  23rd. 
Your  suggestion  concerning  courses  in  Applied  Economics  is  in  entire- 
harmony  with  my  own  ideas.  We  have  had  men  offering  as  many 
courses  along  these  lines  as  our  students  could  take,  men  well  pre- 
pared to  teach  them;  the  idea,  however,  of  taking  such  courses  is 
not  spreading  among  the  students  as  rapidly  as  I  anticipated.  It 
will  come  with  a  rush  sometime.  It  is  perfectly  possible  now  for  a. 
man  to  take  his  A.  B.,  majoring  in  Applied  Economics. 
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[We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  comment  from  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  (Indiana),  relative  to  one  of  our  graduates,  Rev.  Bu- 
ford  F.  Gordon,  of  the  class  of  1917.  Persons  who  remember  the  visit 
to  Fisk  of  Dean  Brown  of  Yale  Divinity  School,  will  remember  his 
public  request  in  the  chapel  that  "if  Fisk  has  any  more  students 
like  Buford  Gordon,  the  Divinity  School  at  Yale  wants  them.] 

UNITE  TO  HONOR  COLORED  PASTOR 

Rev.  B.  F.  Gordon  Has  Been  Here  One  Year 

Friends  Will  Express  Appreciation  at  Service  to  be  Held  at 

A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church 

Many  clubs,  lodges,  civic  organizations,  friends,  local  pastors,  and 
members  of  Taylor's  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Church  will  express  their  appre- 
ciation Sunday  to  Rev.  B.  F.  Gordon  for  the  work  he  has  (lone  and 
the  spirit  he  has  shown  while  in  South  Bend.  He  has  been  here  one 
year. 

Rev.  Gordon  is  a  graduate  of  Fisk  University,  and  holds  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  taking  his  divinity  work  from 
Yale   (one  year)  and  from  the  University  of  Chicago  (two  years). 

The  basement  has  been  repaijred  and  equipped  for  a  dining  hall. 
It  is  used  during  the  week  days  for  a  reception  room  for  the  com- 
munity children.  Greater  space  is  needed,  for  the  room  is  too  small 
for  the  number  of  children. 

Rev.  Gordon  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  South  Bend  Ministerial 
association;  president  of  the  Community  Welfare  league,  and  is 
vitally  interested  in  all  civic  movements. 

Services  will  be  held  all  day  at  the  church  Eddy  and  Campau 
streets.  A  special  sermon  in  the  morning  by  the  pastor,  a  special 
musical  program  for  the  afternoon  services  with  short  addresses  at 
3  o'clock.  The  annual  sermon  in  the  evening.  Visitors  and  friends 
are  invited. 


FALLEN  ASLEEP 

The  following  graduates  have  died  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year: 

Charles  Wadsworth  Virtis College  1889 

Austin  Raymond   Merry    College  1879 

Dr.  Geo.  Henry  Haskins  College  1889 

Dr.  Robert  Nathaniel  Arthurton College  1911 

James   Columbus   Russell    College  1905 

William   Plummer  Rose    Normal  1876 

Lucien    Adams    Normal  1895 

Since  going  to  press  we  have  received  news  that  another  one  of 
our  graduates,  Mrs.  Ida  Morris  Bentley,  Normal  1893,  has  passed  on. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  chronicle  this  death  and  the  loss 
seems  nearer  because  Mrs.  Bentley's  daughter,  Miss  Carrie,  was  so 
recently  with  us  at  Fisk,  as  a  student. 
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DR.  ANSON  PHELP  STOKES  SPEAKS  AT  HAMPTON, 
PEABODY,  AND  FISK 

On  the  18th  of  February,  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Ftind,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  Yale  University,  gave  the 
Founder's  Day  Address  at  Peabody  College.  On  Sunday,  the  19th, 
he  visited  Fisk  and  preached  a  most  illuminating  sermon  on  Faith. 
He  made  a  most  delightful  impression  here  by  his  clarity  of  thought 
and  expression  and  by  his  striking  personality.  We  hope  he  will  come 
again. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following  quotations  from 
the  address  of  Dr.  Stokes  delivered  at  the  twenty-eighth  celebration 
of  Founder's  Day  at  Hampton  Institute,  January  29th. 

Need  of  Racial  Understanding 

"The  white  man,"  said  Dr.  Stokes,  "basing  his  faith  on  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  the  black  man  during  three  centuries,  must  follow 
his  own  wisest  leaders  in  the  South  in  showing  more  faith  in  the 
improvability  of  the  Negro.  Similarly  the  black  man  must  increase 
his  faith  in  the  improvability  of  the  average  white  man's  attitude 
toward  inter-racial  problems  and  needs,  basing  his  faith  on  the  slowly 
but  steadily  growing  fairness  of  the  white  man  toward  him,  and 
especially  the  advocacy  of  his  rights  to  equal  treatment  before  the 
law  by  that  far-sighted  and  increasing  group  of  Southerners  such 
as  Curry,  Murphy,  Dillard,  Mitchell,  Alderman,  Jackson  Davis, 
Weatherford,  Ashby  Jones,  Eagan,  Alexander,  Bickett  and  Percy,  co- 
operating with  sympathetic  Northerners  such  as  Howard,  Ogden,  Sla- 
ter, Buttrick,  Frissell,  McKenzie,  Hubbard,  Ware,  Rosenwald,  and 
Gregrg,  and  supported  more  and  more  by  the  independent  press  of  the 
South.  I  have  named  only  a  few  chosen  from  the  living  and  the  dead 
who  may  stand  for  Lincoln's  ideals  of  justice  and  good  will. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  differences  of  honest  opinion,  both  as 
to  what  is  possible  and  desirable.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  honest 
criticism;  the  debate  will  not  cease,  but  let  the  whole  discussion  of 
inter-racial  matters  be  carried  on  in  the  hopeful  spirit  of  good  will. 

Evidence  of  Negro  Progress 

"That  the  Negro  in  just  over  half  a  century  should  have  increased 
his  homes  owned  from  12,000  to  650,000,  of  farms  operated  from  20,- 
000  to  1,000,000,  of  businesses  conducted  from  2,100  to  60,000,  of 
literacy  from  10  to  80  per  cent,  of  teachers  from  600  to  43,000,  of 
voluntary  contributions  to  education  from  $80,000  to  $2,700,000,  of 
churches  from  700  to  45,000,  of  Sunday-school  pupils  from  50,000  to 
2,250,000,  of  church  property  from  $1,500,000  to  $90,000,000— this  is 
an  extraordinary  record  full  of  reassurance  to  those  who  like  to 
believe  in  human  improvability.  .... 
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"During  this  difficult  period  of  readjustment  the  Negro  has  main- 
tained his  religious  faith,  increased  his  thrift,  improved  his  capacity 
as  a  skilled  workman,  developed  self-respecting  Christian  homes 
and,  where  educational  opportunities  have  been  suitable  and  adequate, 
strengthened  his  character  and  his  capacity  for  the  wise  leadership 
of  his  own  people." 


VIRGINIA  WOMEN  DECLARE  FOR  BETTER  RACE 
RELATIONS 

Some  weeks  ago  a  group  of  leading  Virginia  women  representing 
various  Christian  bodies,  met  in  Richmond  and  organized  the  Woman's 
section  of  the  Virginia  Inter-Racial  Committee.  A  strong  statement 
was  adopted  expressing  the  mind  of  the  group  on  inter-racial  relations, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  enlist  the  white  women  of  the  State  in  an 
earnest  study  of  Negro  life  and  needs,  to  the  end  that  a  greater  de- 
gree of  just,  sympathetic  and  healthful  relations  may  be  established 
between  the  races.  The  following  extracts  comprise  the  most  sig- 
nificant parts  of  this  statement: 

"We  deplore  any  conditions  in  our  midst  that  tend  to  widen  the 
breach  between  peoples  whom  circumstances  have  thrown  together 
and  whose  destinies  are  inevitably  interwoven  in  our  own  and  coming 
generations.  We  believe  righteousness,  justice,  peace  and  good-will 
can  be  established  between  races  of  different  colors.  We  accept  this 
challenge  in  the  spirit  of  the  golden  rule  and  pledge  our  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  educational  movements  now  sweeping  over  the  entire 
South  for  better  racial  conditions,  human  liberty  and  preservation 
of  the  ideals  upon  which  this  government  is  founded.  To  this  end  we 
suggest  the  following: 

"That  we  strive  to  bring  our  women  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  opportunity  at  our  doors  by  a  more  intelligent  study  of  Negro 
life  in  the  home,  in  the  school  and  in  the  church,  to  the  end  of  deepen- 
ing the  public  conscience  as  touching  our  responsibility  to  our  Negro 
neighbors. 

"That  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  community  ijs  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link  and  that  therefore  in  matters  of  education,  public 
health,  child  welfare,  recreation  and  general  living  conditions  more 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  Negro. 

"That  we  stand  uncompromisingly  against  lawlessness  in  all  forms 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  regular  constituted 
channels  and  not  by  self-constituted  bodies  for  which  there  is  no 
place  in  our  midst.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  the  hands  of  our 
officials  in  maintenance  of  the  law." 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Schmelz,  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee ;  Mrs.  Julian  P.  Thomas,  of  Richmond,  vice-chairman ; 
and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Potts,  of  Lynchburg,  secretary. — Southern  Publicity 
Bureau. 
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SAYS  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS  OF  COUNTRY  ARE 
INVOLVED 

/r:  ■ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  (Special)— That  the  material  and '"moral 
interests  of  the  whole  country  are  involved  in  the  question  of  Negro 
Education  is  the  substance  of  an  interview  given  out  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Tigert,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  his  return  from  a 
recent  conference  in  Nashville  with  the  heads  of  twenty-eight  State 
and  Federal  Land  Grant  Colleges  for  Negroes.  The  fact  that  Dr. 
Tig-ert  is  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  has  always  lived  in  the  South 
adds   significance  to  his  statement,  which  follows  in  full: 

"The  neglect  of  Negro  education  has  resulted  in  an  immeasurable 
loss  to  the  country.  It  has  affected  not  only  the  material  prosperity, 
especially  of  the  South,  where  the  Negro  population  is  greatest,  but 
has  likewise  affected  the  standard  of  living  and  the  character  of  citizen- 
ship, and  has  injured  the  morale  of  our  people.  If  we  had  long  ago 
made  provision  for  the  technical  education  of  our  Negro  population, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  products,  both  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing would  have  been  incalcuably  great.  The  intangible  and  im- 
material benefits  which  would  have  accrued  can  scarcely  be  estimated, 
nor  can  we  form  any  estimate  of  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
the  Negro  himself  by  way  of  encouragement,  arousing  his  ambition 
and  increasing  his  value  as  a  citizen." 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

TO  THE  COLLEGE  MEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 
COMMISSION  ON  SOUTHERN  RACE  QUESTIONS 

INTERRACIAL   CO-OPERATION 

"The  University  Race  Commission  in  its  last  letter  to  the  college 
students  of  the  South  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  college  men 
are  expected  to  assist  in  moulding  public  opinion  and  to  co-operate 
in  all  sane  efforts  to  bring  about  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  more  gen- 
erous sympathy,  and  larger  measure  of  good  will  and  understanding 
between  the  best  elements  of  both  races. 

"In  this  letter  the  Commission  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  interracial  co-operation.  Already 
there  are  agencies  at  work  developing  such  co-operation  in  local 
communities  throughout  the  Southern  States.  Noteworthy  in  this 
connection  is  the  establishment  of  more  than  eight  hundred  county 
interracial  committees  in  the  Southern  States,  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation,  organized  in 
1919  by  representative  southern  men  and  women,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta.  This  is  a  practical  method  of  putting  into 
service  the  leadership  of  both  races.  Sane,  thoughtful  men,  who 
love  truth  and  justice,  can  meet  together  and  discuss  problems 
involving  points  of  even  strong  disagreement  and  arrive  at  a  common 
understanding,  if  only  they  remember  to  look  for  the  next  best  thing 
to  do  rather  than  attempt  to  determine  for  all  time  any  set  of  fixed 
policies  or  lay  down  an  inclusive  program  for  the  future.  The  most 
fruitful  forms  of  cooperation  have  been  found  in  connection  with 
such  vital  community  problems  as  better  schools,  good  roads,  more 
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healthful  living,  and  more  satisfactory  business  relations.  In  all 
these  community  efforts  the  good  of  both  races  is  inseparably  in- 
volved. 

$0  fact  is  more  clearly  established  by  history  than  that  hatred 
and/iiorce  only  complicate  race  relations.  The  alternative  to  this  is 
counsel  and  co-operation  among  men  of  character  and  good  will,  and, 
above  all,  of  intelligent  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  racial 
problem.  The  number  of  those  who  possess  specific  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  intelligent  thinking  and,  ultimately,  wise  action  is  still 
too  small.  There  is  great  need,  therefore,  that  facts  now  available 
concerning  the  advancement  of  the  Negro  race  in  education,  in  pro- 
fessional accomplishment,  in  economic  independence  and  in  charac- 
ter, be  studied,  by  thoughtful  students  in  our  colleges.  Such  facts 
as  are  definitely  established  could  well  be  made,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  some  institutions,  the  basis  of  instruction  in  race  conditions' 
and  relations  as  a  part  of  a  regular  course  in  social  science.  This 
body  of  information  would  undoubtedly  allay  race  antagonism  and 
would  serve  as  a  foundation  for  tolerant  attitude  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion in  every  direction  of  interracial  cooperation. 

(Signed)   James  J.  Doster,  University  of  Alabama. 
David  Y.  Thomas,  University  of  Arkansas. 
James  M.  Farr,  University  of  Florida 
C.  J.  Heatwolfe,  University  of  Georgia. 
William  L.  Kennon,  University  of  Mississippi 
E.  C.  Branson,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Josiah   Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina    (Chairman). 
James  D.  Hoskins,  University  of  Tennessee. 
William  S.  Sutton,  University  of  Texas. 
William  R,  Smithey,  University  of  Virginia. 
W.    M.    Hunley,    Virginia    Military    Institute    (Secretary). 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  January  14,  1922. 
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IN  THE  COLLEGE  AND 

UNIVERSITY  WORLD 
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[In  a  series  of  talks  advertising  New  York  University,  Chancellor 
Elmer  E.  Brown  discussed  two  topics  which  we  are  bringing  down 
below — "How  do  you  judge  a  university?"  and  "Who  should  pay  for 
education?"] 

HOW  DO  YOU  JUDGE  A  UNIVERSITY? 

"By  what  standards  do  you  measure  the  greatness  of  a  Univer- 
sity? 

"By  its  buildings?  At  four  New  York  University  centers,  strate- 
gically located  throughout  the  city,  you  will  find  notable  buildings — . 
some  of  them  most  impressive  and  beautiful — devoted  to  educational 
purposes. 

"But  New  York  University  is  not  an  institution  abounding  in 
wealth,  and  it  is  less  adequately  housed  today  than  many  another 
great  university.     It  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  its  buildings. 

"By  athletic  records?  New  York  University  teams  have  played 
their  part  in  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  other  sports.  In  some 
instances  they  have  won  highest  amateur  honors,  and  in  general  they 
command  the  respect  of  worthy  antagonists. 

"But  a  large  proportion  of  New  York  University's  12,000  stu- 
dents are  in  the  professional  schools  and  their  studies  or  other  duties 
prevent  extensive  participation  in  intercollegiate  sports.  Athletics 
at  New  York  University  are  an  imperfect  index  of  its  scholastic  work. 

"By  its  faculty  and  graduates?  Yes,  emphatically.  The  roll  of 
New  York  University  contains  famous  names;  the  names  of  men  in 
high  governmental  and  judicial  positions;  great  physicians  and  sur- 
geons ;  artists  and  authors ;  teachers  and  engineers,  clergymen  and 
scholars;  executives  of  banks,  industries  and  commercial  houses.  We 
are  glad  to  be  judged  by  our  men. 

"But  New  York  University  is  comparatively  young.  More  than 
half  its  graduates  have  been  out  less  than  15  years.  Their  achieve- 
ments— great  though  they  are — give  only  a  promise  of  the  greater 
achievements  to  come. 

"But  it  must  go  still  further.  It  is  not  by  buildings  nor  by  ath- 
letics, neither  is  it  by  the  records  of  the  individual  men  alone,  that 
a  university  should  be  judged,  but  by  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
human  service  which  it  renders  on  the  higher  levels  of  efficiency  and 
distinction.  And  such  human  service  is  something  that  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  those  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  work  the 
university  carries  on. 

"In  these  talks  I  am  seeking  to  give  some  conception  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  New  York  University's  human  service." 
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WHO  SHOULD  PAY  FOE  EDUCATION? 

"A  well-to-do  Alumnus  of  one  of  our  Eastern  universities,  who 
recently  declined  to  contribute  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  his  Alma 
Mater,  expressed  his  reasons  substantially  as  follows: 

"  'Why  should  I  pay  for  educating  the  children  of  other  people? 
I  am  willing  to  pay  for  my  own.  If  the  college  tuition  fees  are  not 
high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  they  should  be  raised,  and  I  will  gladl> 
pay  the  extra  expense.  Every  one  who  can  afford  to  should  be  asked 
to  do  the  same.  Deserving  students  who  cannot  afford  the  entire 
cost  can  be  taken  care  of  by  scholarships.' 

"The  attitude  of  this  man  is  fortunately  not  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  college  graduates,  but  the  solution  he  proposes  for  the 
financial  problem  of  the  universities  is  receiving  more  or  less  discus- 
sion just  now. 

"Those  who  hold  the  view  that  parents  should  bear  the  entire 
responsibility  of  educating  future  generations  probably  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  merely  a  revision  of  an  ancient  view.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
education  in  general — even  that  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
— was  paid  for  by  the  parents.  The  condition  changed  only  when  the 
fact  became  recognized  that  lack  of  education  handicapped  not  merely 
the  individual  but  the  whole  community.  The  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation was  therefore  brought  home  to  the  community. 

"In  democratic  America  we  have  managed  to  avoid  the  evil  of 
separating  students  into  a  paying  group  and  a  charity  group.  Schol- 
arships have  been  provided,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  destroy  the  self- 
respect  of  those  whom  they  partially  maintain.  In  most  instances 
they  have  been  accompanied  by  an  obligation,  expressed  or  implied, 
upon  the  individual  beneficiary  to  repay  the  tuition  loan,  either  in 
present  service  or  in  cash  payment  after  the  student  has  graduated 
and   entered   active   life. 

'•'Personally,  I  should  never  consent  to  any  division  of  New  York 
University  students  into  classes  based  upon  the  wealth  of  their  per- 
ents.  I  should  regard  it  as  dangerously  subversive  of  the  democratic 
character  our  student  body  has  always  manifested. 

"Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  the  community  can  escape  a  moral 
responsibility  for  securing  the  financial  stability,  the  proper  equip- 
ment and  the  generous  enlargement,  of  the  institutions  in  which  the 
new  generation  of  men  is  to  find  its  educational  opportunity/' 
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THE  EVER  PRESENT  EXAMINATION  QUESTION 

[Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  few  reactions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  college  examinations,  indicated  by  the  discussion  below.] 

HARVARD  TO  USE  INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

Will  Apply  Them  to  Students  Seeking  Entrance  to 

Business  School. 

Outcome   of   Experiments 

Men  Rated  A  in  Tests  Stood  Above  Average  Grade  in 

Their   Scholarship 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times) 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Jan.  28. — So  successful  have  Been  the  experi- 
ments in  intelligence  tests  conducted  by  the  Harvard  Business  School 
in  the  past  year,  that  the  faculty  may  use  such  tests  hereafter  as  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  entrance  requirements.  This  fact  was 
made  known  last  night  through  the  annual  report  made  by  Dean 
Wallace  B.   Donham  to   President  Lowell. 

"Until  we  have  adequate  buildings  and  physical  equipment,"  says 
Dean  Donham  in  the  report,  "the  entering  class  cannot  expand 
beyond  450  men.  Whatever  the  reasons  for  limiting  numbers,  the 
practical  problems  involved  are  serious.  Shall  we  admit  the  first 
group  who  apply  and  present  our  minimum  educational  and  personal 
qualifications,  or  shall  we-  attempt  to  select  the  better  men?  If  we 
wish  to  select,  what  method  shall  we  pursue? 

"As  one  approach  to  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  selection,  we 
have  during  the  past  year,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skepticism, 
conducted  experiments  with  general  intelligence  tests  of  the  type  de- 
vised by  the  Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Scott  Company.  The  results 
obtained  by  giving  these  tests  to  men  in  the  school  surpassed  our 
hopes,  and,  while  necessarily  subject  to  verification  and  further  exper- 
imentation, they  give  ground  for  the  hope  that,  under  our  specialized 
conditions,  a  substantial  use  may  be  made  of  this  method  of  testing 
men,  as  one  supplement  to  existing  entrance  requirements.  We  have 
no  basis  for  broad  generalization  as  to  the  value  of  such  tests. 

Tests  Agreed  with  Scholarships 

Dean  Donham  explains  that  the  tests  were  given  and  the  results 
tabulated  by  Assistant  Professor  Daniel  Starch,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  They  were  given  to  a  large  part,  but  not  all,  of 
the  students  in  the  school.  The  groups  wers  chosen  at  random,  and 
included  all  the  men  who  chanced  to  be  given  class  on  the  day  in 
question.  The  tests  indicate,  says  Dean  Donham,  "a  marked  correla- 
tion between  the  intelligence  rating  of  the  men,  as  determined  by  these 
tests,  and  the  scholastic  grades  given  in  different  courses. 

"The  striking  fact,"  he  continues,  "is  that  100  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  were  rated  A  on  the  intelligence  test  stood  in  their  regular  school 
work  above  the  average  grade,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  men  receiving 
E  on  the  intelligence  test  stood  in  scholarship  below  the  average  of 
the  school.     Moreover,  no  men  in  the  second-year  group  who  took 
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the  test  received  the  E  rating.  Obviously  men  of  this  range  of  ability 
are  largely  eliminated  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  school  or  by 
their  own  action  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

"This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  record  attained  by  the  E 
group  in  the  first-year  class.  There  were  seven  such  men.  Two  were 
asked  to  leave  during  the  year  on  account  of  poor  scholarship,  one 
failed  or  stayed  away  from  every  examination,  two  failed  in  three 
courses  each,  one  failed  in  one  course,  and  one  passed  all  his  courses 
with  an  average  grade  of  71.5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  five  out  of 
seven  failed  completely,  one  made  a  very  unsatisfactory  record  and 
one  only  passed  all  his  work. 

"The  indications  are  that  these  intelligence  tests  place  us  in  pos- 
session of  a  method  applicable  to  this  particular  school  by  which  we 
may  sort  out  in  advance  the  men  who  are  not  competent  to  benefit 
by  the  course  of  study  to  which  they  are  here  subjected.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  for  an  individual  to  come  to  the  school  who 
cannot  pass  at  least  a  D  intelligence  test;  on  the  standard  of  marking 
used  in  these  computations.     His  chances  of  failure  are  too  great, 

"He  would  not  necessarily  prove  incompetent  as  a  business  man 
On  the  contrary,  unquestionably  a  certain  percentage  of  such  men 
would  with  other  methods  of  preparation  succeed  in  business.  Their 
minds  may  be  slow,  but  otherwise  of  good  quality.  Such  men,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  admitted  unless  the  school  is  prepared  to  change 
its  standards  and  its  load  factor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  pass  through  the  course  successfully.  The  in- 
telligence tests  appear  to  rate  men  on  qualities  necessaryto  success 
in  this  school. 

To  Sort  Applicants  by  Tests 

"Our  present  intention,  therefore,  is  to  attempt  an  experimental 
and  tentative  basis  sorting  applicants  for  admission  by  the  use  in  part 
of  intelligence  tests  similar  to  those  above  referred  to.  Of  course 
in  every  case  we  shall  also  investigate  the  personal  quality  of  the 
applicant,  and  use  all  other  available  information. 

"If  the  applicant  presents  a  transcript  of  his  college  record  which 
indicates  that  he  had  thoroughly  satisfactory  grades  and  stood  well 
up  in  his  class  in  relation  to  other  students,  no  intelligence  test  is 
necessary  in  this  case.  He  could  not  have  had  such  a  record  without 
possessing  the  ability  to  pass  satisfactorily  any  such  test  which  we 
might  give  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  college  record  is  not  clearly 
satisfactory,  we  hope  to  determine  through  such  a  test  whether  this 
less  satisfactory  record  resulted  from  the  diffusions  of  his  college 
interests  among  activities  outside  the  classroom  or  was  due  to  his 
lesser  mental  capacity.  If  the  former,  we  shall  admit  him  to  the 
school.  If  his  unsatisfactory  college  record  resulted  from  an  ap- 
parent lack  of  capacity,  this  record  would  presumably  be  repeated  in 
the  school.  In  principle,  any  limitation  of  numbers  not  based  on  the 
quality  of  the  students  eliminated  appears  to  us  most  objectionable. 
Through  these  tests  and  the  careful  investigation  of  personal  quality 
we  may  make  progress  toward  establishing  proper  standards  for  se- 
lection. All  of  the  above  statements  must  be  considered  subject  to 
modification  with  further  experience." 

The  necessity  for  limiting  numbers  at  the  Business  School  is  due, 
says  Dean  Donham,  to  the  fact  that  the  physical  equipment  is  "hope- 
lessly inadequate"  and  to  the  necessity  of  developing  properly  the 
case  method  of  instruction. 
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NEW  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  COLUMBIA  MEN 

Essay  Type  of  Tests  to  be  Supplemented  by  a  Closer  Delving 

for  Facts 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  Columbia  College  to  modify  the  char- 
acter of  examinations  in  many  departments.  Side  by  side  with  the 
traditional  essay  type  of  examination  a  new  aid  has  been  introduced 
which,  according  to  Dean  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  affords  no  chance  for 
the  bluffer  to  exercise  his  arts  and  removes  the  examination  from 
the  category  of  sporting  propositions. 

"The  clever  student,"  says  the  Dean,  "whose  verbose  knowledge 
of  a  few  topics  can  be  stretched  so  as  to  appear  to  advantage  what- 
ever questions  may  be  asked  is  left  stranded.  With  the  examination 
he  is  shooting  with  a  rifle  instead  of  with  a  shotgun." 

Columbia's  departure  was  the  outcome  of  conditions  said  to  pre- 
vail generally  in  American  colleges  and  schools,  and  of  which  Ben 
D.  Wood,  assistant  to  Dean  Hawkes,  said  recently:  "It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  college  grades  and  high  school  marks  are  highly  inaccurate 
and  unreliable."  Mr.  Wood  said  his  conclusions  were  based  upon 
extensive  researches  at  Columbia  and  other  universities. 

Columbia's  plans  to  meet  the  situation  were  contained  in  a  report 
by  Dean  Hawkes  to  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  given  out 
yesterday.  Owing  to  the  variation  among  instructors  in  determin- 
ing the  grades  of  students,  in  attempting  to  compare  the  results  of 
the  mental  tests  with  the  college  marks,  Columbia  is  using  a  scale 
only  70  per  cent  accurate. 

Hence  a  correlation  of  more  than  70  per  cent  between  the  college 
grades  and  anything  else  would  be  a  chance  result  and  without  sig- 
nificance," says  Dean  Hawkes.  "Since  we  now  have  a  correlation  of 
65  per  cent  with  the  mental  tests  it  appears  that  we  have  proceeded 
nearly  as  far  in  this  direction  as  it  is  possible  until  the  grading 
system  has  been  improved. 

"Not  only  is  the  present  system  of  grading  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  variation  due  to  the  personal  equation  noted  above, 
but  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  agreement,  even  among 
members  of  the  same  department  in  the  same  institution,  as  to  what 
they  are  trying  to  measure,  what  units  they  propose  to  use,  and 
where  the  zero  point  should  be  placed.  Figures  giving  the  accuracy 
of  the  grades  in  certain  courses  at  Columbia  College  have  been  pre- 
pared according  to  principles  accepted  by  those  most  familiar  with 
such  matters. 

"It  appears  that  the  accuracy  of  the  marks  during  the  year  1919- 
1920  of  a  large  number  of  students  ran  from  35  to  68  per  cent  in 
the  various  departments,  while  the  accuracy  of  the  combined  grade 
for  the  entire  work  of  a  session  is  70  per  cent.  Consequently  in 
attempting  to  compare  the  results  of  the  mental  test  with  the  college 
marks,  we  are  using  a  scale  that  is  only  70  per  cent  accurate.  Hence, 
a  correlation  of  more  than  70  per  cent  between  the  college  grades  and 
anything  else  would  be  a  chance  result  without  significance.  Since 
we  now  have  a  correlation  of  65  per  cent  with  the  mental  tests  it 
appears  that  we  have  proceeded  nearly  as  far  in  this  direction  as  is 
possible  until  the  grading  system  has  been  improved." 

"This  difficulty  has  been  attacked  by  modifying  the  character  of 
our   examinations.      The   kind   of   examination   which  has   been   uni- 
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formly  used  in  the  more  descriptive  subjects  like  history  and  econom- 
ics may  be  described  as  the  essay  type.  A  relatively  small  number 
of  questions  are  presented  to  the  student  who  is  supposed  to  write 
a  little  essay  in  answer  to  each  of  these  questions,  ail  during  the  two 
or  three  hours  of  the  examination  period.  Any  one  who  has  spent 
days  and  nights  in  reading-  the  results  of  this  process  does  not  need 
to  be  informed  regarding  the  complexities  of  the  problem  of  grading 
the  student. 

"It  is  probable  that  in  the  essay  type  of  examination  there  is  a 
margin  of  error  from  10  to  25  per  cent  which  is  entirely  eliminated 
in  the  new  examination.  Furthermore,  the  new  examination  covers 
the  course  to  an  extent  utterly  impossible  in  the  essay  type." — New 
York  Times,  January  22,  1922. 

FINDS   PSYCHOLOGICAL   TESTS   SUCCESSFUL 

New  York  University  Instructors   Say   They   Indicate  Ability 

Of  Students.     Examinations  Give  Proof.     Only  Two 

Of  Nineteen  Men  Just  Conditioned  Had  Stood 

High  in  Admission  Trials 

Psychological  and  selective  admission  tests  for  college  students 
have  proved  a  success,  \ according  to  an  announcement  yesterday  by 
New  York  University.  Nineteen  men  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Pure  Science  were  conditioned  as  a  result  of  poor  showings  in  the 
mid-year  examinations  just  ended  and  of  these  only  two  had  stood 
high  in  the  admission  tests.  Even  in  these  two  tests  there  were  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  Assistant  Dean  Perley  L.  Thorne  said. 

New  York  University  adopted  psychological  and  selective  ad- 
mission tests  for  its  College  of  Arts  and  Pure  Science  and  College 
of  Engineering  three  years  ago,  being  the  first  of  the  universities 
to  introduce  this  innovation,  and  found  the  experiment  so  satisfactory 
that  the  plan  was  last  Fall  extended  to  the  :Day  Division  of  the 
School  of  Commerce. 

These  tests  have  proved,  according  to  the  university  authorities, 
an  almost  infallible  index  of  a  student's  ability  to  assimilate  a  col- 
lege education.  Applicants  who  fail  in  these  tests  are  no  longer  ad- 
mitted to  the  colleges  of  the  university  where  such  tests  are  required. 
While  the  plan  was  still  in  its  experimental  stage,  however,  carefully 
kept  statistics  showed  that  students  who  were  admitted  after  mak* 
ing  a  poor  showing  in  the  psychological  and  selective  examinations 
almost  invariably  flunked  in  their  studies. 

In  testing  a  student's  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity he  is  first  of  all  required  to  take  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  Government.^  Then  follow  personnel  and  psychological 
tests  to  determine  the  candidate's  qualifications  for  prosecuting  the 
college  course  successfully.  Each  candidate  must  appear. in  person 
before  the  personnel  board.  Psychological;  tests  such  as  were  helpful 
in  selecting  army  officers  during  the  war  are  employed,  and  the 
applicant  is  required  to  answer  certain  questions  orally.  Among  these 
questions   are: 

"What  do  you  read?" 

"What  do  you  play?" 

"What  are  your  hobbies?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  college?" 
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"Did  you  select  the  course  you  intend  to  follow  or  did  your 
parents  select  it  for  you?" 

"What  is  your  favorite  newspaper?" 
"What  is  your  favorite  magazine?" 
"How  do}  you  spend  your  spare  time?" 

"Such  questions  may  appear  trivial,"  said  Professor  Phillip  O. 
Badger,  Director  of  Commerce  School  of  New  York  University,  "but 
they  or  similar  questions  give  us  just  the  insight  into  a  boy's  char- 
acter that  we  need.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  the  actual  answer  to  the 
question  that  counts  most  with  us  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
answer  is  given.  Of  course,  we  don't  admit  or  reject  a  candidate 
because  he  reads,  or  does  not  read,  a  certain  newspaper  or  a  certain 
magazine.  What,  we  are  after  is  knowledge  as  to  the  candidate's 
ability  to  give  an  immediate  and  concrete  answer  to  a  question  in  re- 
gard to  familiar  things.  The  boy  who  doesn't  read  and  think  and 
have  a  definite  method  of  spending  his  time  is  almost  always  the 
boy  who  has  made  a  poor  showing  in  preparatory  school." 

Such  tests  have  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  students  admitted 
to  New  York  University,  members  of  the  faculty  say.  For  one  thing 
the  tests  are  declared  to  have  a  distinctly  beneficial  effect  in  im- 
pressing on  the  students  the  seriousness  of  college  life.  Students  ad- 
mitted since  the  tests  were  inaugurated  appear  to  have  a  more  de- 
finite purpose  than  the  mass  of  students  of  past  years,  they  are 
more  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  on  classes,  they  dis- 
play greater  interest  in  class  activities  and  they  appear  to  realize 
that  inattending  college  they  are  not  there  for  selfish  reasons 
alone,  but  are  contracting  a  debt  to  society  that  will  have  to  be 
discharged  in  later  years. — New  York  Times,  Feb.  19,  1922. 


COLLEGES  MAKE  EXAMINATIONS  MORE  HUMANE 
AND  PRACTICAL 

The  Tendency  Is  to  Retain  Them,  Devised  and  Conducted  Care- 
fully— A  New  Plea  for  Latin  As  the  International  Language 

By  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr. 
Professor   of  Education,   Swarthmore   College 

Are    examinations    worth    while? 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  old  question  bobs  up  again, 
for  America  is,  as  it  were,  under  a  sea  of  bluebooks,  and  several  mil- 
lion students  in  high  school  and  college  throughout  the  country  are  in 
the  throes  iof  "mid-years."  Time  was  when  we  could  have  included 
elementary  schools  in  our  sweep  of  the  examination  horizon,  but  that 
day  is  gone.  Modern  school  systems,  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
have  less  and  less  use  for  the  periodic  examination  hurdles  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  though  every  now  and  then  somebody  rises  up  to  say 
a  good  word  for  the  institution  that  has  survived  in  Anglo-Saxon 
education  >since  the  day  of  the  Merchant  Taylor's  School  in  London 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  time  it  is  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  who  utters  a  plea  for 
examinations — at  least,  for  those  examinations  that  test  the  power 
to  solve  problems.  In  these  he  finds  the  same  educational  principles 
that  have  made  the  case  system  at  Harvard — first  in  law,  then  in 
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business  and  other  things — remarkably  effective.  "If  we  learn  to  do 
by  doing,"  he  says  in  his  latest  report,  "then  there  is  for  the  pupil 
no  better  way  of  learning  than  to  be  set  occasionally  'to  do  things 
without  assistance,  in  competition  with  others  who  are  trying  to 
do  the  same  things." 

Many  will  grant  the  force  of  what  President  Lowell  says  with- 
out in  the  least  approving  of  the  long  drawn  out  examination  periods 
that  still  punctuate  the  academic  year  in  most  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  And  they  will  be  likely  to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  things 
we  now  know  about  examinations — how  serious  the  physical  damage 
is  in  many  cases,  how  wasteful  of  time  and  energy  examinations 
usually  are,  and,  above  all,  how  unreliable  marks  from  examinations 
have  been  shown  to  be.  For  example,  of  118  skilled  teachers  who  rated 
the  same  examination  paper  in  geometry  one  was  marked  as  high  as 
92  and  another  as  low  as  28,  with  every,  conceivable  grade  in  be- 
tween. 

The  present  tendency  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  to  re- 
tain the  examination,  but  to  be  very  careful  of  its  use.  We  have 
abolished  it,  for  example,  almost  everywhere  in  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade  and  into  the  high  school;  and  in  the  West,  of  course,  we 
have  abolished  it  for  the  most  part  in  college  admission,  substituting 
for  it  an  accrediting  plan  that  began  at  Michigan  in  1871.  We 
are  working  hard  to  make  a  different  kind  of  examination,  too — the 
scorecard  examinations  experimented  with  at  Columbia  and  else- 
where illustrate  one  effort  that  is  being  made  to  produce  an  ex- 
amination that  will  test  over  the  ground  and  eliminate  the  bluffer. 
Of  much  greater  importance,  of  course,  is  the  effort  to  find  actual 
standards  of  achievement  in  the  various  school  subjects  and  to  de- 
velop tests  on  the}  basis  of  these  standards.  In  all  these  newer  types 
of  tests,  it  should  be  noted,  the  one  thing  that  used  to  be  most  char- 
acteristic of  examinations — the  terror  they  inspired — is  no  longer 
tolera+e^l.  The  one  thing  the  modern  giver  of  tests — whether  of  gen- 
eral ability  or  achievement  in  the  school  subjects — demands  is  that 
the  conditions  shall  be  absolutely  normal  and  wholesome,  so  that 
the  person  tested  may  do  his  best  in  a  perfectly  natural  way. 

This  should  mean  that  when  it  makes  the  inevitable  recom- 
mendation for  a  unit  or  rural  schools  larger  than  the  old  district 
unit — long  abandoned  by  all  States  that  are  genuinely  attempting 
to  give  the  country  boy  and  girl  as  good  an  education  as  the  boy  and 
girl  in  town — it  will  have  behind  it  the  united  support  of  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State. 

This  should  mean  also,  that  those  whose  motives  are  purely 
selfish  in  this  matter  shall  be  properly  exposed.  What  usually 
happens  when  this  question  comes  up  is  that  some  of  New  York's 
landed  gentry — not  the  real  farmers,  but  the  owners  by  inheritance 
of  considerable  land  in  the  country — raise  a  violent  protest  about  high 
taxes,  and,  because  the  farmer  has  not  been  taken  into  the  new  plan 
from  the  beginning  and  is  ignorant  of  the  real  issues,  get  him  aroused 
over  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  "dear  old  rural  school."  Every 
where  the  American  principle,  "Tax  wealth,  wherever  it  is,  to  educate 
the  children,  wherever  they  are,"  is  now  accepted  as  a  guide  to  school 
financing;  and  it  is  the  one  nrinciplei  on  which  New  York  will  have 
to  learn  to  act  if  the  country  schools  are  to  be  improved. — New  York 
Evening  Post,  Jan.  22,  1922. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 
AS  SEEN  BY  A  NEWSPAPER  WRITER 

The  deep-seated  prejudice  which  undergraduates  have  always  felt 
against  those  fateful  institutions,  hour  exams,  midyears  and  finals, 
is  now  shared  by  their  instructors.  "Especially  in  the  West,"  says 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  in  his  recent  report,  "teachers  regard 
examinations  not  only  as  needless,  but  as  a  sort  of  indictment  of  the 
pupil."  (Loud  cries  of  "Hear,  hear!"  from  the  youth  of  the  land.) 
But  President  Lowell  will  not  hear.  He  belabors  these  Western 
heretics  with  logic.  The  reason  teachers  regard  examinations  as  need- 
less is  that  they  think  they  are  "aware  of  how  much  knowledge  the 
pupil  possesses,  since  they  know  what  has  been  imparted  to  him." 
Just  so  one  may  know  there  is  money  in  oil  stocks,  having  seen  so 
many  people  put  it  in.  "How  much  has  been  poured  into  a  bucket," 
President  Lowelli  gravely  declares,  "is  a  poor  measure  of  what  it 
contains  if  it  leaks,  and  children's  minds  always  leak,  one  never 
knows  how  much."  So  for  the  present,  at  least,  at  Harvard,  there 
will  continue  to  be  hour  exams,  midyears  and  finals. 

Yet  somehow  the  mind  lingers  over  that  word  "indictment."  As 
practiced  in  American  universities,  what  else  are  examinations — 
unless  they  be  an  inquisition?  Those  Western  teachers  have  a  better 
case  than  President  Lowell  admits.  In  its  modern  development, 
the  function  of  teaching  has  become  Siamese  twin  of  the  college 
police  function.  The  only  way  the  authorities  have  of  knowing 
that  a  student  is  in  residence  (and  not  on  skis  in  Canada  or  on  the 
sands  of  Palm  Beach)  is  by  his  attendance  at  lectures.  Let  Dry- 
asdust do  his  worst,  the  poor  youth  has  to  endure  him  three  times 
a  week,  or- he  gets  a  warning  from  the  Dean's  office  and  eventually 
a  summons.  At  least  four  times  a  year  examinations  are  set  which 
he  has  to  pass  or  be  dropped  from  athletic  teams  and  from  his  class. 
In  the  minds  of  both  undergraduates  and  teachers,  the  primary 
function  of  the  examination  is  this  police  function- — and  properly 
despised  as  such.  At  many  universities  the  reading  and  grading  of 
examination  books  is  regarded  as  day  labor  and  is  farmed  out  to 
young  instructors,  even  to  needy  students  in  the  graduate  school, 
at  so  much  (not  very  much)  an  hour.  The  American  disregard  for 
the  triumphs  of  undergraduate  scholarship  is  not  predicated  upon 
the  American  cult  of  football,  but  upon  the  inquisitorial,  and  more- 
over the  mechanical,  nature  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  determined. 
Whatever  else  football  may  be,  it  is  a  fair  and  square  test  of  a  man's 
training  and  ability. 

Such  remarks  might  be  superfluous  if  there  were  not  a  long  ex- 
tant and  shining  example  of  the  contrary  practice.  They  order  these 
matters  better  in  England.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  under- 
graduate "resides"  in  a  small  college  as  member  of  a  compact  and 
highly  organized  community,  the  police  function  being  exercised  by 
his  "scout"  and  the  college  porter.  He  is  in  constant  touch  with 
his  tutor,  who  supervises  his  "reading,"  discusses  it  intimately  in  a 
small  group  of  men  pursuing  the  same  course,  and  thus  prepares 
him  for  the  final  examination  upon  which,  and  upon  which  alone, 
his  degree  depends.  Tutorial  conferences  are  obligatory,  and  thor- 
oughly stimulating.  If  a  student  attends  a  professional  lecture  it 
is  by  his  own  free  will,  and  so  the  lectures  tend  also  to  be  worth 
while.     But  the  crown  of  the  system  is  the  examination.     It  is  not 
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set  by  the  college  tutor,  nor  yet  by  the  university  professor.  The 
University  Examining  Board  is  an  outside  institution,  composed 
of  educators  of  national  prominence  and  well  paid.  Their  questions 
have  no  regard  to  what  has  been  taught,  but  only  to  what  any  one 
proficient  in  the  subject  in  hand  should  know.  They  thus  "examine" 
not  only  the  pupil  but  the  tutor — whose  reputation  largely  depends 
upon  how  many  "firsts"  his  pupils  receive.  Best  of  all,  the  system 
tests  much  more  than  knowledge;  it  tests  the  power  to  use  knowl- 
edge effectively,  constructively.  Thus  it  requires  no  small  precision 
and  facility  in  writing.  The  dry  and  formal  things  which  we  call 
"rhetoric"  and  "English  composition,"  are  not  taught,  but,  thanks 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  university  examination,  educated  Englishmen 
write  exceedingly  well. 

Of  all  this  President  Lowell  is,  of  course,  aware.  "If  properly 
used,"  he  says,  "examinations  are  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
process.  They  "should  test  not  only  memory,  but  still  more  the 
capacity  to  apply  the  knowledge  possessed."  At  Harvard,  as  like- 
wise at  Princeton,  there  is  a  constant  purpose  to  develop  tutorial  or 
"preceptorial"  instruction.  But  teaching  cannot  be  what  it  should 
be  until  it  is  divorced  from  the  police  function;  nor  will  examinations 
be  anything  more  than  an  inquisition  until  they  are  set  and  graded 
by  an  outside  board,  composed  of  educators  of  the  first  order. — New 
York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1922. 


COLLEGE    TESTS   DROPPED 

U.  of  P.  Department  Abolishes  Midyear  and  Final  Examination. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  8.— Dean  Emory  R.  Johnson  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  announced  today  that  the  faculty  of  that 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  decided  to  abolish 
the  usual  midyear  and  final  examinations.  Such  a  step,  he  said, 
marks  a  new  era  in  modern  educational  methods. 

In  doing  away  with  the  usual  examination  period,  said  Dean 
Johnson,  the  faculty  will  save  two  weeks  of  each  semester.  He 
added  that  such  time  could  be  used  more  advantageously  in  con- 
tinuing class  discussions  and  lectures.  By  co-ordinating  the  work 
in  each  course  by  day  it  is  hoped  to  remove  the  necessity  for 
any  extensive  review  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  term — New  York 
World. 
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WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN? 

[The  news  item  following  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  persons 
who  are  anxious  to  develop  a  high  code  of  honor  relative  to  examina- 
nations.] 

DROP  THE  HONOR  SYSTEM. 

Wharton  School  of  Finance  Decides  to  Abandon  it 

Special  to  the  Neiv  York  Times 

PHILADELPHIA,  Feb.  13.— The  honor  system,  under  which 
students  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  accustomed  to  taking  all  examinations,  was 
suspended  today  by  special  Faculty  action. 

Reports  of  repeated  violations,  combined  with  the  reticence  of 
the  Wharton  men  to  report  violators  to  the  Honor  Committee,  were 
assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  suspension  of  the  traditional  code. 

Although  abolition  of  the  system  has  been  threatened  for  the 
last  two  years,  the  announcement  of  the  Faculty  action  by  Dean  Em- 
ory R.  Johnson  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  vast  majority  of  under- 
graduates. The  system  is  almost  as  old  as  the  school  and,  although 
the  subject  of  frequent  modification  and  revision,  it  has  always  been 
very  popular  among  the  undergraduates. 

The  school  of  Finance  was  the  only  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  where  the  honor  system  was  used. 


NEGRO  RHYMES 

A  Collection  and  Study  of  Picturesque  Rhymes 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  richest  heritage  of  folksong  comes 
from  the  Negro.  Out  of  the  long  years  of  slavery  on  Southern 
plantations  there  has  developed  a  crude  literature  of  popular  verse, 
formless  from  the  academic  standpoint,  but  imbued  with  very  genuine 
humor  and  pathos.  This  literature  is  presented  adequately  for  the 
first  time  in  this  book. 

Professor  Talley  combines  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  his 
race  and  knowledge  of  Negro  life  with  an  excellent  technical  musical 
equipment.  Consequently,  he  is  able  at  once  to  throw  a  good  deal 
of  light  on  the  origins  of  the  songs  and  to  show  how  they  were  sung. 
Under  his  interpretation,  the  rhythmic  sense  of  the  untrained  Negro 
appears  truly  remarkable.  This  quality  is  especially  marked  in  the 
religious  songs,  where  the  surge  of  the  measured  beats  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  through  the  confinement  of  print. 

Many  of  the  rhymes  are  mere  scraps,  bits  of  song  exchanged  by 
laborers  in  the  fields. — New  York  Tribune,  March  12,  1922. 
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RUTHANNA  JACKSON  CRAVATH  CALLED  HOME 

By  Mary  E.  Spence. 


In  the  chapel  devotions  at  Fisk,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1922,  Presk 
cient  McKenzie  read  the  following  telegram: 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  April  9,  1923. 

Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie, 

Fisk  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

My  dear  mother  died  peacefully  today.  Funeral  services  at  West 
Chester  Friday  afternoon.  Interment  at  National  Cemetery,  Nash- 
ville, probably  Sunday  ...  at  place  reserved  by  father's  side. 
My  brother  and  the  Millers  and  I  will  reach  Nashville  with  remains 
nine  o'clock  Saturday.  Paul  D.  Cravath. 

A  solemn  silence  fell  upon  the  faculty  and  students.  To  those  who 
knew  Mrs.  Cravath  came  memories  of  their  beloved  friend,  her  great, 
kind  heart,  her  sweet,  strong,  loving  life,  her  love  for  us. 

Dr.  McKenzie  said  a  few  words  about  the  great  life  that  Mrs. 
Cravath  had  lived,  and  that  this  meant  the  culmination  of  a  life  of 
achievement  and  was  triumph  and  glory  for  her. 

Professor  Work  led  the  school  in  singing  the  exquisite  song  of  the 
colored  pople : 

< 

"We  shall  walk  through  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
We  shall  walk  through  the  valley  in  peace, 
If  Jesus  Himself  shall  be  our  Leader, 
We  shall  walk,  through  the  valley  in  peace." 
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IDr..  McKenzie  then  suggested  that  perhaps  some  of  the  faculty  who 

.knew ..Mrs.  -..Cravath  would  like  to. speak: about; her. 

.Mrs.  .L.ula  Scott  ..Crosthwait,  whoi  has  heen  .for.  many yearsra  mem- 

mer.  of.  the -faculty  of  Fisk,.  and -for.  twelve,  years  its  .Registrar, .also  .an 
alumna  of.  tha university^  remembers  the  opening  day  of  "Fisk  School," 
as  it  was  .then  .called.  .  Asra  small  .child,  clinging  to  :the  .dress  :of .  her 

^grandmother, .  she   viewed,  .with  wide-eyed  wonder,  .the   parade  cele- 

,  brating.  this  event,,  a ;  procession,  of  .many -.colored;  people-in  ..all-manner 
of  .costumes,  .men,  cold  rand  young, ,  some  in  rags,  ..some  in  cast-off 
soldiers'  .uniforms,  \  women  in -homespun  .dresses,  the  colder  .ones  with 

;  bandana :  handkerchief  s.  tied  raround  their  .foreheads,  .all  marching  up 

(.Cedar  :  Stre6t,  led:  by  ra  band, c. everyone  .very lhappy cover  this  new  op- 
nortunity<to:obtainr.an  education.  ;  Sher,,saw  theropenrcarriage  in  which 
were   sitting  xf our  .men   of  ^dignified  rappearance,   one   of  whom  ;was 

'  Governor  .Brownlow,  of  '.Tennessee,  .-and  another,  IPresideht  Erastus 
Milo:  "Cravath,  who^wascat;th^tltim:et  Secretary;  of  the.  American  .Mis™ 

:  siomary.  Association. 

.Mrs. :  .Crosthwait.  spdkecdf  InerrmemoTy  of  .the.  :comingco"f -President 
and  Mrs.   Cravath  Lto  take  up  itheir  ^active  duties  .  on  .the  .campus  of 

I  Fisk  JLIniveTsifcy. 

They .  occupied  i  the  r:suite  r  <§f  Tooms '  in  TJ  wbilee  ^Hall  'at  the  'west  enkl 

;  of  i the . f rontl hall,c  on  itherscond  floor, i  their:  parlor i  being . the rroom  that 
is  mow  (the  rguest   enamber.     -There  .Mrs.    Cravath   lived  .for  .twelve 

;  yearSjCcloseitot thetgirls.  cSitef gave'  themi her  motherly  loverand  .by  1  her 

:  advice  i  to, rand .  interest  in  them,  i moulded  the  character  of  many. 

TMiss  fSpence  itoEd  of  •  the '  largeness  of  1  heatt  of  LMts.  Xravath,  Mier 
spirit  of  love  going "out+ to  everyone,"  the  sweetness  of  hher:  disposition, 

s  her  patience,  ]  her  though tfutness  col  cottiers.  . 

IProfessor  \Work  ItoM  cof  •  the  cclose  relation  oof  I  Mrs.  XJravath  -and 

I  her  ff  amily  -with  tthe  supreme  event  i  in  1  his  life,  •  his .  marriage.     Mrs. 

t  Cravath  ;  gave  rher  lively  "interest  ^and  attention ;  the  daughter,  now 
Mrs.  "Miller,  went  to  the  woods  and'  brought  hack  masses  of  dogwood 
branches,  with  which  rshe  "decorated  -Memorial  Chapel;  ..President 
"Cravath  performed  the: ceremony. 

IProfessor  YWork  :  said  that  not  only  "did  IMrs.  'Cravath  take  an  in- 
terest m  thecgirls'of  the  University,  but  also: in i the  noys.  "Many  a 
man  at  work  out '  in"  theworrdmowcowesi  the:  most:  of '  whatrhe  is  .to  her 
loving' interest: and  guidance. 

"Prof  essorTFalley:  spoke  mextrahd'  said :  that 7 Mrs.  "Cravath -nad  once 

'  told  him  '  the  story  of  ^an  event  that  probably  led  » her  •  ultimately  to 

<  come  into  '  the  work  "for  (the  colored  people.  .This  was  repeated '  by 
request  at  the  memorial : service TJSnnolay :night, rand  .will "be .- given ' in 
that  connection. 

Dnring1  his  talk,  "Processor  Talley  said  that  when"  he  "first arrived 

rat  LFisk,  ran  rawkward ;  boy .from  the  country,  >he  was  placed,  in  the 
dining-room,  at  the  "President's  table, 7  by  the  ~side  of  "Mrs.  "Cravath. 
At  "nrst'he  "felt  much  embarrassment  to" be  sitting' by  the  side  of  the 
wife  of  the  President,7  butMrs,  Cravath  was  so  pleasant  and"  kind  to 

:  him  that  he  -soon  ■  thought  that . he  would  : rather  "be  there  than  r any- 
where else. 

Several  -of  these  speakers,  rand  others  on  different  occasions,  ex- 
pressed '  the  thought  that  every  "alumnus  "arid  'former  student  :of  "Fisk 
who  was"  here  during  the  ^administration  of  'President  Cravath  -  would 
feel  a "  keen  personal "  bereavement ;  that  one  Of  his"  best,  truest, -  most 
I  helpful  friends "  has ;  gone.    "While .  those  of  the  older  .time  felt  sad  '.to 
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see  the  earthly  tie  broken,  yet  they  knew  that  it  was  a  glorious  transi- 
tion for  Mrs.  Cravath.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  she  had 
been  very  frail  and  now  had  come  the  triumphant  crowning  of  a 
great  life,  leaving  the  record  of  great  achievements,  and  many  lessons 
for  character  and  action  for  all  that  knew  her.  "Joy  forevermore" 
has  begun  for  her.  She  sees  His  face  and  His  name  is  written  upon 
her  forehead. 

During  the  days  following  the  arrival  of  the  notice  at  Fisk, 
President  McKenzie's  time,  almost  entire,  was  devoted  to  planning  and 
carrying  out  a  multitude  of  things,  in  order  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  that  would  be  appropriate  and  beautiful,  agreeable  to 
the  family,  and  comforting  and  pleasing  to  the  alumni  and  friends. 

A  telegram  of  sympathy  to  the  family,  from  the  University,  reads 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath, 
52  William  St., 

New  York  City. 
We  are  greatly  grieved  by  the  news  you  send  today.     Fisk  Uni- 
versity sustains  an  immeasurable  loss  in  the  passing  of  your  mother. 
.     .     .     We  shall  try  to  meet  your  wishes  here  in  every  respect. 

F.  A.  McKenzie. 

A  number  of  telegrams  were  exchanged,  especially  concerning  ar- 
rangements made  long  ago  by  President  Cravath  for  the  bodies  of 
both  himself  and  Mrs.  Cravath  to  rest  in  the  National  Cemetery.  A 
telegram  of  sympathy  was  sent  at  once  by  alumni  members  of  the 
faculty  who  had  studied  under  President  Cravath. 

Many  messages  were  received  by  the  family  from  alumni  of  Fisk 
and  friends  all  over  the  country. 

Of  a  beautiful  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  a  small  por- 
tion is  here  quoted:  "With  such  a  wonderful  mother,  the  sense  of 
victory  and  gratitude  is  the  uppermost  thought.  'Thanks  be  to  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory/  we  all  pray,  as  we  recall  the  services  of 
both  your  father  and  your  mother  in  the  trying  years  of  the  Past. 

In  the  daily  papers  of  Nashville  notices  and  announcements  were 
published  at  different  times. 

Flowers  were  sent  from  the  University  and  from.  President  and 
Mrs.  McKenzie  to  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where,  as  is  shown 
in  Mr.  Cravath's  telegram  quoted  above,  funeral  services  were  held 
en  the  fourteenth  of  April.  Mrs.  Cravath  had  made  this  her  home 
during  the  most  of  the  time  since  Dr.  Cravath's  death,  and  here  her 
death  occurred. 

Here  the  family  gathered,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  of  New  York  City, 
the  oldest  of  the  children;  Bessie  N.  Cravath  Miller,  of  Oberlm,  Ohio; 
her  husband,  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Miller,  and  their  daughter ;  and  Erastus 
Milo  Cravath,  Jr.,  and  his  wife. 

Two  articles  published  in  the  West  Chester  Local  contain  informa- 
tion of  so  much  interest  to  friends  of  the  family,  and  especially  those 
at  Fisk,  that  they  are  largely  quoted  below. 

The  second  was  prepared  by  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Miller. 

FUNERAL  SERVICES  MRS.  CRAVATH. 
Impressive    services    at    her    late    home    on    West    Miner    Street 
marked  the  funeral  of  Ruthanna  Jackson,  widow  of  Erastus  Milo 
Cravath,  former  President  of  Fisk  University. 
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Of  special  note  was  the  presence  of  her  younger  son,  Erastus 
Milo  Cravath,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Italy,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Cravath  had  been  touring  and  visiting  on  the 
continent.  .  .  .  On  the  voyage  Mr.  Cravath  received  a  radio 
message  telling  him  of  the  death  of  his  mother  and  adding  that  a 
special  ocean-going  tug  would  meet  the  vessel  at  sea  and  hasten 
bim  ashore,  that  he  might  strive  to  reach  the  house  of  mourning  in 
time  for  the  funeral.  Long  distance  telephone  messages  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  had  provided  for  him  a  permit  to  pass  quarantine  with- 
out detention.  .  .  .  They  arrived  at  2:15  o'clock,  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  service  began,  in  time  to  receive  the  greetings  and  grateful 
appreciation  expressed  by  their  kinsfolk. 

Members  of  the  family  were  assembled  in  the  front  rooms  of  the 
home,  where  great  quantities  of  flowers,  including  scores  of  delicate 
calla  lilies,  roses  and  Easter  lilies  and  the  like,  bloomed  about  the 
casket  containing  the  mother's  body. 

Rev.  William  N.  Hubbell,  a  nephew,  who  is  pastor  of  the  Temple 
Baptist  Church,  in  the  Bowery,  an  apostle  to  the  poor  of  the  East 
Side  of  New  York  City,  was  the  minister  in  charge,  and  he  spoke 
in  most  appropriate  terms  regarding  the  wholesome  and  beautiful 
influence  which  Mrs.  Cravath  had  yielded  during  the  years  she  lived 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  while  her  husband  was  President  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity. She  had  been  as  a  ministering  angel  to  the  students,  who 
were  in  some  instances  almost  groping  their  way  to  an  education, 
and  the  ideals  which  she  upheld  before  them  were  inspiring  and  last- 
ing, as  many  of  the  young  people  bore  testimony  in  their  later  lives. 

Mrs.  Dana  Durand,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  had  known  Mrs. 
Cravath  intimately  during  many  years,  spoke  with  appreciation  re- 
garding her  fineness  of  character  and  closed  by  reading  Tennyson's 
touching  poem,  "Crossing  the  Bar." 

Rev.  Washington  R.  Laird,  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  under  whose  preaching  Mrs.  Cravath  had  sat  with 
spiritual  comfort  during  a  number  of  years,  led  the  company  in  a 
prayer  which  expressed  deep   sympathy. 

At  half  after  five  o'clock  the  immediate  family  left  by  automobile 
for  Paoli,  there  taking  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  express  train  for 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  interment  will  be  made  in  the  National  Ceme- 
tery. Mrs.  Cravath's  husband  was  an  army  chaplain  during  the 
Civil  War. 

MRS.  E.  M.  CRAVATH. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cravath,  formerly  Ruthanna  Jackson, 
marks  the  passing  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  graduates  of  Oberlin 
College.  She  was  born  in  Kennett  Square,  in  1833,  the  year  Oberlin 
was  founded,  of  an  old  Quaker  family  of  high  intellectual  ideals. 
After  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  the  neighboring  "seminaries," 
Ruthanna  and  a  sister  set  out  for  the  new  college,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
then  offering  to  the  world  a  college  education  for  women.  It  was 
indeed  a  pioneer  spirit  that  sent  out  into  the  little  developed  wilder- 
ness of  the  Middle  West  these  two  unsophisticated  little  Quaker  girls 
on  a  quest  for  higher  mental  development.  Ruthanna  entered  the 
class  of  '57.  The  first  man  she  met  in  Oberlin  was  Erastus  Milo 
Cravath,  whom  she  eventually  married,  and  whom  she  survived  nearly 
twenty-two  years. 
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Ruthanna's  father  did  not  take  so  kindly  to  unknown  western 
young  men  as  sons-in-law  as  he  did  to  western  college  education,  so 
Ruthanna  spent  a  year  at  home  finding  out  whether  she  could  marry 
the  man  of  her  choice,  and  therefore  did  not  graduate  until  '58.  In 
those  early  days  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  college  that  girls  should 
not  read  their  own  graduating  essays.  Ruthanna  Jackson  protested 
against  this,  and  the  faculty  decided  that  if  a  demure  little  Quaker 
girl  had  courage  to  object  to  the  custom  it  must  be  very  bad,  indeed, 
and  should  be  abolished.    It  was. 

Mr.  Cravath  graduated  from  Oberlin  Seminary,  was  married  and 
began  life  in  Berlin  Heights.  From  there  he  went  to  the  war  as 
chaplain  of  the  101st  Ohio  Volunteers.  After  the  war  he  was  sent 
through  the  South  by  the  American  Missionary  Society,  founding 
schools  for  the  freedmen.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  the  President  of  Fisk  University.  In  his  wife  he  found  limitless 
help  and  support  for  his  work.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual  bril- 
liance and  balance  of  character.  Her  judgment  was  exceedingly 
sound,  being  aided  by  strong  intuition  and  deep  insight.  Generosity 
was  a  strong  characteristic,  possession  meaning  to  her  only  the 
ability  to  give  to  others. 

After  her  husband's  death  she  came  to  live  in  West  Chester, 
where  she  became  well  known  in  club,  church  and  social  life.  She 
loved  young  folks,  and  was  beloved  by  them. 

She  is  survived  by  three  children:  Paul  D.  Cravath  and  E.  M. 
Cravath,  Jr.,  both  of  New  York,  and  Bessie  Cravath  Miller,  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Cravath  will  be  laid  beside  her  husband,  Dr.  Cravath,  in  the 
National  Cemetery,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  some  information  about  the  care  of 
her  mother  during  her  later  years,  Mrs.  Miller  wrote  a  personal  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  who  takes  the  liberty  to  give  part  of  it  here. 

"Mrs.  Twining,  a  friend  of  mine  of  many  years,  is  a  woman  of 
great  charm,  social  experience,  gayety,  a  wonderful  housekeeper, 
and,  as  time  went  on,  absolutely  devoted  to  mother.  Her  wonderful 
care  is  what  kept  mother  well.  'Rachel/  a  saintly  old  Irish  servant, 
has  been  with  them  for  several  years,  and  was  as  devoted  to  mother 
as  could  be,  always  delighting  in  having  her  well  and  never  finding 
any  work  for  her  too  hard. 

"Mother  died  on  Palm  Sunday.  My  brother,  Paul,  was  there,  but 
I  did  not  arrive  until  Monday  morning.  We  made  all  arrangements 
for  the  funeral  and  then  waited  for  Milo,  expecting  him  to  arrive 
easily  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before.  The  newspaper  account 
(quoted  above)  is  correct.  On  Thursday  night  mother  lay  in  state 
among  wonderful  flowers,  and  her  West  Chester  friends  came  in  to 
see  her.     All  was  peaceful  and  happy. 

"The  funeral  services  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  family  and 
a  very  few  friends.  The  two  youngest  of  my  grandmother's  family 
survive  and  were  there,  a  brother  and  a  sister.  The  two  children  of 
George  L.  White  were  there.  [This  is  the  Geo.  L.  White  who  started 
out  in  1871  with  his  trained  band  of  original  Jubilee  Singers,  to 
raise  funds  for  Fisk  University.— Editor.]  Another  nephew  of  my 
father's  came,  and  ten  of  mother's  own  nephews  and  nieces.  As  I 
was  looking  ov^r  the  papers  I  came  across  an  old  letter  from  my 
father's  chum,  Prof.  Emanuel  J.  Drennan,  inclosing  a  copy  of  'Cross- 
father's  came  ,and  ten  of  mother's  own  nephews  and  nieces.     As  I 
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ing  the  Ear.'  It  was  a  great  favorite  of  mother's,  so  I  asked  Mary 
Bennett  Durand*  to  read  it  and  speak  a  few  words.  She  spoke  much 
of  the  life  at  Fisk.  It  all  seemed  to  us,  as  Paul  said,  a  time  of 
triumph  and  victory." 

Mrs.  Cravath  was  much  admired  in  West  Chester.  She  was  a 
worker  for  the  colored  kindergarten  and  for  the  colored  Normal 
School,  and  was  active  in  the  Woman's  Club.  As  the  editor  of  the 
West  Chester  Local  said,  she  was  "a  majestic  woman."  She  was 
noted  there  for  her  wit,  her  generosity,  her  kindly  spirit,  her  intelli- 
gence, and  her  ability  as  a  conversationalist.  There  were  always  a 
number  of  young  people  devoted  to  her. 

The  gathering  of  relatives  and  some  close  friends  at  West  Chester 
seemed  like  a  beautiful  family  reunion  rather  than  a  funeral  occa- 
sion. 

At  Fisk,  President  McKenzie  had  offered  to  Mr.  Cravath  that  his 
mother  should  lie  in  state,  either  in  the  President's  House  or  in 
Memorial  Chapel.  He  answered  that  he  preferred  "her  own  house 
for  her  final  resting  place." 

Saturday  night,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  President  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kenzie went  to  the  train  to  m°et  the  children  of  Mrs.  Cravath  and 
bring  home  the  "earthly  tabernacle"  in  which  her  soul  had  dwelt 
among  us.     The  family  preferred  not  to  have  the  presence  of  many. 

A  few  members  of  the  faculty  were  at  the  President's  House,  as 
were  also  four  boys  of  the  Senior  class,  the  first  of  the  bodyguard. 
Two  had  been  selected  from  each  of  the  college  classes  to  watch 
during  the  night  in  shifts  of  two  hours  for  each  couple. 

Beautiful  flowers  had  come,  including  a  canopy  of  roses  and  lilies 
of  the  valley  from  the  alumni. 

The  funeral  was  in  charge  of  Rev.  Preston  Tav^or,  who  had  also 
directed  that  of  Presid°nt  Cravath.  When  the  body  arrived,  it  was 
borne  into  the  parlor  and  placed  in  front  of  the  mantel,  beneath 
which  was  a  mass  of  branches  of  dogwood  blossoms. 

Fisk  had  received  her  own. 

The  following  article  was  prepared  by  Dr.  McKenzie  for  the 
Nashville  press: 

LAST  RITES  FOR  MRS.  CRAVATH. 

April  16,  1922. 

Paul  D.  Cravath  and  Erastus  Milo  Cravath,  of  New  York  City, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miller,  of  Oberlin,  arrived  in  Nashville 
Saturday  evening,  bringing  with  them  the  body  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cra- 
vath, the  wife  of  the  late  distinguished  President  of  Fisk  University. 
Mrs.  Cravath  was  a  woman  of  strong  personality.  She  occupied  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  people  who  knew  her  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  her  husband's  presidency,  fully  on  a  parity  with  h°r 
husband.  Strength  of  character  and  kindliness  of  disposition  brought 
her  both  great  respect  and  great  love. 

Mrs.  Cravath  will  rest  for  a  few  hours  in  her  former  home,  the 
President's  House,  on  Fisk  campus,  and  her  friends  may  see  her  face 
for  the  last  time  between  the  hours  of  8:00  and  9:00  Sunday  morning. 


*Mrs.  Durand  is  the  oldest  daughter  of  Prof.  Henry  S.  Bennett, 
who  was  the  pastor  of  Fisk  from  1868  to  1895. 
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Interment  will  be  at  the  National  Cemetery  on  the  Gallatin  Pike  at 
about  10:30  o'clock.  Services  in  charge  of  Dean  Tillett  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  assisted  by  Chaplain  Laubenstein  of  Fisk  University. 
Sunday  evening  at  7:00  o'clock  a  memorial  service  of  song  and 
addresses  will  be  held  in  the  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel.  Everyone  who 
will  is  invited  to  attend  this  service,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  at- 
tendance will  be  very  large  because  of  the  veneration  felt  for  her 
estimable  life  and  splendid  character. 

The  earliness  of  the  hour  at  which  friends  were  invited  to  the 
house  was  because  of  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  the  National  Cemetery,  which  is  seven  miles  from  the  city. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  members  of  the  alumni  who  were  students  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Cravath,  and  other  friends,  began  to  gather.  Many  came. 
Some  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  a  long  time  met  here.  It 
seemed  very  much  as  if  they  had  come  to  visit  with  Mrs.  Cravath 
again  at  her  home,  as  they  had  so  often  done  when  she  was  with  us. 
In  the  mild  spring  air,  the  visitors  sat  about  on  the  spacious  veranda 
as  if  President  and  Mrs.  Cravath  were  once  more  giving  them  kindly 
advice  and  sympathy.  It  seemed  as  if  there  had  come  again  the 
glorious  and  sacred  past,  more  dear  to  the  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents of  Fisk  than  their  own  lives,  when  they  walked  by  the  side  of 
those  marvelous  people  who  took  them  by  the  hand,  held  them  close, 
lifted  them  up. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard,  the  founder  of  Meharry  Medical  College, 
and  for  nearly  forty-five  years  its  head,  made  the  journey  over,  al- 
though his  health  is  frail.  He  is  probably  the  only  one  now  living  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  work  for  the  colored  people. 

Every  incident  of  the  observance  for  Mrs.  Cravath  was  sanctified 
and  glorified  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of.  nature  in  the  early  spring. 
The  trees  that  President  Cravath  had  planted  himself,  the  fresh 
green  of  the  grass,  the  lovely  shrubs,  the  beautiful  flowers  brought  as 
a  token  of  the  love  of  many,  all  this  softened  and  veiled  th°  hardness 
of  the  grave  and  death,  and  led  our  minds  rather  upward  to  think 
of  the  beautiful  world  to  which  she  had  gone.  Then  we  looked  upon 
her  face,  calm  and  beautiful,  the  temple  that  held  her  beautiful  soul, 
our  own  Mrs,  Cravath. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  students  took  their  places  on  either  side 
of  the  path  that  leads  from  the  house  to  the  driveway,  the  boys  on 
one  side,  the  girls  on  the  other,  dressed  in  white,  looking  very  swpet 
and  fair,  their  young  faces  showing  the  sympathy  that  they  felt. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Dean  Tillett  in  the  parlor,  as  the  family  looked 
for  the  last  time  uoon  the  beloved  face.  Then  the  procession  began 
to  move  from  the  house. 

The  honorary  pall-bearers  w°re,  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
the  older  alumni:  Prof.  James  D.  Burrus,  of  the  first  college  class, 
1875:  Dr.  P.  R.  Burrus,  1879;  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson.  1880;  Mr.  W, 
H.  Hodgkins,  1881;  Dr.  S.  A.  Crosthwait,  1889;  Mr.  Byron  Mc- 
Gavock. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hodgkins,  his  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Holman. 

As  active  pall-bearers  were:  Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart,  1885;  Prof. 
T.  W.  Talley,  1890;  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester.  1890;  Prof.  J.  W.  Work,  1895; 
Dr.  C.  A.  Hadley,  1896;  Mr.  R.  H.  Harris,  1898. 
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Mr.  Cravath  had  generously  invited  all  of  the  faculty  who  wished 
to  go  to  the  cemetery  to  do  so.  The  most  of  these  accepted  his  kind- 
ness. 

In  the  National  Cemetery  at  Nashville  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  on  the  side  of 
the  Union  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  unusual  beauty  and  associations  of  this  place  always  remove 
one  from,  and  raise  him  above,  the  material  things  of  life.  On  this 
Easter  morning  in  Tennessee,  the  soft  freshness  of  the  air,  the  vivid 
green  of  the  delicate  early  foliage  on  the  many  forest  trees,  the 
groups  of  stately  dark  pines,  their  branches  trailing  the  ground  in  a 
wide  circle,  their  spires  pointing  toward  heaven,  the  songs  of  many 
mocking  birds,  the  clear  sunlight,  gave  an  exquisite,  ethereal  effect 
to  the  place.  Here  it  was  that  those  who  loved  Mrs.  Cravath  wound 
their  way  to  a  quiet  open  space,  where  is  the  beautiful  granite  sarco- 
phagus erected  to  the  memory  of  Erastus  Milo  Cravath. 

All  stood  while  Dean  Tillet  conducted  the  services.  He  read  por- 
tions of  the  thirty-ninth  and  ninetieth  Psalms.  As  a  basis  for  his 
discourse,  he  selected  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm: 

"And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us;  and  establish 
thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us:  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands 
establish  thou  it." 

Dean  Till^tt  gave,  in  simple,  beautiful  language,  a  deeply  spiritual 
discourse,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce.  His  remarks 
were  upon  the  "Beauty  of  Holiness,"  and  the  honored  place  of  a 
mother.  He  talked  of  the  beauty  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs. 
Cravath,  "this  good  woman  who,  as  it  were,  gave  her  life  for  this 
cause." 

It  had  been  the  work  of  Mrs.  Cravath  to  build  a  life  that  will 
always  linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  her,  and  that  will 
ever  be  an  incentive  to  others  to  establish  noble  and  more  beautiful 
lives.  As  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Cravath  are  her  splendid  sons  and 
daughter,  the  kind  of  family  of  whom  a  mother  would  justly  be 
proud.  In  the  development  of  the  work  at  Fisk  she  had  seen,  in 
part  at  least,  the  establishment  of  the  work  of  her  hands. 

Dean  Tillett  gave  high  praise  to  those  who  came  down  from  the 
North  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  help  the  colored  people.  He  spoke 
of  them  as  "these  people  who  could  have  held  their  own  amoner  any 
people,  who  held  not  their  lives  of  any  account"  that  they  might  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Master. 

Mr,  Laubenstein  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, 
in  which  are  the  verses: 

"So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption  and  this 
mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Q 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting?    0  crave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

The  student  choir,  led  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Work,  who  were  close 
in  the  friendship  of  President  and  Mrs.  Cravath,  sang  their  soners 
of  peace,  comfort  and  faith.  First  was  rendered  Mrs.  Cravath's 
favorite: 

'"Steal  away  to  Jesus, 
Steal  away  home. 
My  Lord  calls  me, 
He  calls  me  by  the  thunder, 
The  trumpet  sounds  it  in-a  my  soul, 
"I  have  not  long  to  stay  here.'" 
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As  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  beside  that  of  President 
Cravath,  Dean  Tillett  read  a  ritual  service. 

Again  was  sung  the  beautiful  song,  "We  Shall  Walk  Through  the 
Valley  in  Peace."  Finally,  the  choir  rendered  that  creation  of  the 
slave  which  seems  to  picture  his  clear  faith: 

"Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 
Coming  for  to  carry  me  home. 
I  looked  over  Jordan,  and  what  did  I  see, 
Coming  for  to  carry  me  home? 
A  band  of  angels  coming  after  me, 
Coming  for  to  carry  me  home." 

Many  mocking  birds  in  the  trees  all  about,  even  low  over  the 
heads  of  the  gathered  company,  sang  during  the  entire  service,  often, 
like  an  antiphonal  choir,  apparently  in  response  to  the  exquisite 
harmony  of  Professor  Work's  choir,  whose  singing  Mr.  Cravath  said 
was  the  most  beautiful  that  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  benediction  closed  the  srvice. 

None  of  those  who  were  present  will  ever  forget  the  occasion, 
for  they  felt  as  if  they  were  raised  up  on  some  high  plane,  far  above 
the  ordinary  life,  where  they  had  a  closer  touch  with  God  and  heaven. 

At  night  was  held  the  memorial  service  for  Mrs.  Cravath. 

President  McKenzie  presided  over  this  meeting. 

The  program  was  begun  by  an  organ  solo,  Andante  Cantabile, 
Franck,  played  by  Miss  Grass.  The  Mozart  Society,  conducted  by 
Miss  Helman,  rendered  "Souls  of  the  Righteous,"  bv  Noble.  The 
invocation  was  given  by  Chaplain  Laubenstein.  Then  Professor 
Work  led  the  school  in  singing  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot." 

The  ninety-first  Psalm  was  read  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Ellington,  of  the 
class  of  1894. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Brumfield,  class  of  1909.  He 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  one  who  had  "walked  with  God,"  one  of 
His  righteous  ones  who  had  faithfully  served.  She  and  her  husband, 
and  others  of  the  past,  had  "poured  out  their  lives  for  this  people." 
This  is  the  "institution  of  their  care  and  planting."  He  prayed  that 
the  memory  of  them  may  ever  live  with  us. 

After  this,  Professor  Work  led  in  the  song,  "I  Know  the  Lord 
Has  Laid  His  Hand  on  Me."  President  McKenzie  then  spoke.  He 
said  that  we  had  gathered  together  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  woman, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  informal  family  tribute,  to  "a  Mother  in  Israel." 
He  emphasized,  as  he  had  done  in  all  the  remarks  that  he  had  made 
during  the  week,  in  the  daily  chapel  exercises  and  elsewhere,  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  time  of  triumph  for  Mrs.  Cravath,  thankfulness 
and  gladness  for  the  great  life  that  she  had  lived,  with  great  achieve- 
ments. This  is  thp  day  of  public  acclaim  for  a  life  well  snent  and 
work  well  done.  What  a  story  could  be  told  of  the  difficulties,  dis- 
couragements and  darkness  of  the  morning  of  her  work!  But  today 
the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the  sunset  has  come  for  her.  From  the 
lesson  of  her  life  we  take  courage  for  today.  Sunset  here  means  sun- 
rise somewhere  else.  Difficulties,  discouragements  and  darkness  must 
needs  be  for  those  who  would  see  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset.  To- 
night we  call  to  mind  not  so  much  the  heroic  figure,  as  the  kindly, 
loving  woman  and  the  triumphant  life. 
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The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  of  Vander- 
bilt  University.  Fisk  appreciates  the  good  will  shown  to  her  through 
many  years  by  the  Chancellor  and  others  of  Vanderbilt.  Of  all  the 
addresses  that  Dr.  Kirkland  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  here,  with 
their  inspiring  thoughts,  none  was  more  impressive  than  the  one 
given  at  this  memorial  service.  He  had  known  President  Cravath 
and  his  family  for  many  years,  and  spoke  simply  and  beautifully,  out 
of  his  heart.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  represent  Dr.  Kirkland's  own 
remarkable  diction,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  present,  in  rather  bare 
outline,  some  of  his  thoughts. 

He  expressed  the  friendship  that  Vanderbilt  felt  toward  Fisk 
during  the  lifetime  of  President  Cravath  and  has  felt  since.  He  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  beautiful  character  and  life  of  Mrs.  Cravath, 
being  an  example  to  those  who  live  after  her.  Any  one  was  blessed 
who  came  into  contact  with  her  "big,  kind  heart." 

Mrs.  Cravath  lived  to  see  the  realization  of  two  of  her  most 
cherished  hopes :  her  children  having  become  leaders  of  men,  and  a 
great  institution  builded  here.  To  bring  up  a  family  of  children  who 
are  helping  in  the  world's  work  in  a  large  and  significant  way  is  con- 
tribution enough  for  any  woman.  This  Mrs.  Cravath  did,  but  doing 
twice  the  work  that  would  be  expected  of  one  woman,  she  also  car- 
ried on  her  share  of  the  work  at  Fisk  side  by  side  with  her  husband. 

Dr.  Kirkland  expressed  his  high  estimate  of  the  achievements, 
character  and  personality  of  the  men  who  have  labored  here.  The 
work  of  President  and  Mrs.  Cravath  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is 
of  great  national  importance. 

They  sleep  tonight  amid  the  signs  of  war — a  war  that  accomplished 
two  things,  preserved  the  union,  for  which  we  all  feel  profoundly 
grateful  .and  liberated  a  people  that  should  never  have  been  en- 
slaved. Liberty,  however,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  bestowed,  but  a  thing 
to  be  achieved,  the  freeing  of  the  spirit.  It  is  in  the  achievement  of 
this  freedom  that  the  safety  of  our  country  lies,  and  to  this  President 
and  Mrs.  Cravath  devoted  their  lives.  Now  we  leave  them  with  the 
Hag  of  our  country  floating  always  above  them.  We  thank  God  for 
their  lives. 

"I  Wonder  if  the  Light  Will  Ever  Shine  On  Me"  was  rendered  by 
the  Jubilee  Quintette,  who  are  traveling  in  the  interest  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  is  one  of  the  newer  songs  and  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  strain  of  true  inspiration  is  still  present  in  these  creations. 
The  singers  are:  Rev.  J.  A.  Myers,  Theological,  1908;  Mrs.  Myers, 
C.  J.  Barbour,  1918;  A.  T.  Clarke,  1919;  L.  D.  Collins. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  P.  R.  Burrus,  of  the  Normal  class 
of  1876,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Normal  Alumni 
Association  and  later  of  the  Fisk  Club  of  Nashville.  Mrs.  Burrus 
spoke  as  follows: 

"As  I  stood  by  the  graves  of  that  saintly  man  and  his  wife,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Erastus  JVtilo  Cravath,  I  thought  what  a  Godsend  it  was 
that  these  two  Christian  heroes  had  come  south,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Fisk  University,  one  of  the  greatest  Neerro  institutions  in  this 
country.  Again,  I  was  reminded  of  the  beautiful,  quiet  Easter  Sab- 
bath, so  in  keeping  with  the  life  of  our  departed  friend. 

"Mrs.  Cravath  was  queenly  in  her  bearing  and  motherly  in  every 
action.  As  a  true  disciple  of  her  Master  she  assisted  her  distin- 
guished husband  in  his  work  of  building  Fisk  University.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  came  in  touch  with  this  noble 
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life.  I  shall  always  think  of  her  as  a  true  friend.  She  helped  solve 
many  perplexing  problems  in  my  schoolgirl  days.  Thirty-six  years 
ago  Dr.  Cravath  performed  our  marriage  ceremony.  Mrs.  Cravath 
stood  by,  smiling  her  congratulations.  One  by  one  my  friends  of  the 
old  school  are  crossing  over  the  river.  We  are  happy  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Cravath  is  reunited  to  her  devoted  husband  and  that  our  loss 
is  heaven's  gain." 

The  next  one  to  speak  was  Mrs.  S.  W.  Crosthwait,  Normal,  1877, 
College  1903,  Registrar  of  the  University.  In  1879,  those  in  charge 
of  the  public  schools  in  Nashville  decided  to  experiment  a  little,  try- 
ing a  few  colored  persons  as  teachers  in  the  colored  schools,  all.  of 
which  had  been  taught  by  white  teachers.  Mrs.  Crosthwait,  who  was 
then  Minnie  Lou  Scott,  was  one  of  four  asked  to  take  such  a  position. 
She  was  in  her  junior  year  in  college  and  felt  very  reluctant  to  have 
her  education  interrupted,  but  the  opportunity  was  a  great  one,  a 
crisis  in  the  education  of  the  colored  children.  Mrs.  Cravatn  and 
Miss  Morgan  advised  her  to  respond  to  this  call  for  help,  but  to  re- 
turn later  and  finish  her  college  course. 

The  successful  work  of  the  four  voung  colored  student  teachers 
led  to  the  employment  of  colored  teachers  entirely  in  schools  for  col- 
ored children.  Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait  and  Dr.  Robert  S.  White  were 
among  the  four.  The  name  of  the  other  one  is  not  known  to  the 
editor. 

Mrs.  Crosthwait  had  told  in  the  chapel  exercises  of  Mrs.  Cra- 
vath's  help  to  her  concerning  this  important  question.  At  the  me- 
morial service  she  spoke  about  as  follows: 

Most  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us,  have  experienced  a  feeling  of  joy 
and  satisfaction  when  we  recall  our  association  with  great  souls. 
Such  a  feeling  comes  over  me  at  this  time  as  I  speak  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  of  one  of  the  greatest  souls  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  meet. 

Mrs.  Cravath  came  to  Fisk  University  several  years  after  the 
first  class  had  been  graduated  from  the  college  department.  The 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  new  President  and  his  wife 
caused  a  flutter  of  excitement  among  th<*  young  peonle  on  the  camnus. 
Hitherto  the  management  of  the  school  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Adam  K.  Spence,  formerly  the  principal,  now  the  dean,  and  the  arrival 
of  a  President  would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  students. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cravath  and  family  recived  a  hearty  welcome  when 
they  reached  the  University.  The  young  peonle  were  verv  proud  of 
the  kingly  and  queenly  appearance  of  their  President  and  his  wife, 
and  were  not  slow  to  realize  that  the  newcomers  possessed  not  only 
beauty  of  form,  but  beauty  of  character. 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Cravath  has  occupied  a  unique  position  among 
the  wives  of  the  presidents  of  Fisk  University.  She  was  the  only 
one  to  make  her  home  in  Jubilee  Hall.  There  she  was  thrown  into 
close  contact  with  the  girls  of  the  school,  and  thus  there  was  given 
to  her  the  opportunity  of  helning  to  shape  the  character  of  many  a 
young  woman  utterly  in  the  finer  things  of  life.  She  occupied  about 
the  same  position  to  the  girls  of  Jubilee  Hall  that  the  mother  superior 
bears  to  the  eirls  of  the  Catholic  schools.  Miss  Wells  and  Miss  Bal- 
lentine  were  in  turn  the  mothers,  but  whenever  there  wras  doubt,  mis- 
understanding, or  dissatisfaction  in  the  home  circle,  the  President's 
wife  was  the  one  to  whom  the  final  appeal  was  made  for  settlement. 
To  my  knowledge  there  was  never  a  complaint  made  of  the  decisions 
rendered  by  her. 
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The  administration  of  President  Cravath  came  at  a  time  when 
the  young  colored  people  had  little  of  this  world's  goods.  Those 
were  the  days  of  "Pie  Boxes/'  That  name  is  unknown  to  the  stu- 
dents of  today,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  they  were.  They  were  small 
wooden  trunks,  covered  with  paper  and  having  very  inferior  locks. 
Often  when  the  students  reached  Fisk  and  the  trunk  was  placed  on 
end,  all  their  earthly  possessions  fell  to  one  end  of  the  trunk.  This 
lack  was  met  in  the  University  by  the  missionary  barrel,  and  many 
a  young  person  has  been  made  comfortable  and  his  graduation  made 
possible  by  Mrs.  Cravath's  manipulation  of  the  contents  of  the  barrel, 
coupled  with  her  ability  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  funds  to  meet 
his  expenses  for  board  and  tuition.  In  the  list  of  Fisk's  graduates, 
a  large  number  of  the  most  successful  workers  are  those  upon  whom 
this  blessed  woman  laid  her  hands. 

She  indeed  wrought  a  gseat  work  in  this  institution,  and  I  can- 
not feel  that  this  work  is  yet  at  an  end.  The  feeling  comes  to  me 
that  from  "Bright  Mansions  Above,"  throughout  the  years  of  eternity, 
she  will  send  earthward  vibrations  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to 
the  struggling  colored  youth,  not  only  of  America,  but  of  the  world, 
In  this  way  her  presence^  is  really  with  us,  and  it  is  meet  to  use  the 
following  words  in  speaking  of  her: 

"I  cannot  say,  I  will  not  say, 
That  she  is  dead — she  is  just  away! 
With  a  cheery  smile,  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
She  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land. 

"Think  of  her  faring  on,  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  there  as  the  love  of  here. 
Think  of  her  still  the  same,  I  say; 
She  is  not  dead — she  is  just  away." 

"I  Want  to  Be  Like  Jesus  in  My  Heart,"  was  sung  by  the  congre- 
gation. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Work,  Normal  1897,  had  been  asked  to  speak,  but  be- 
cause of  her  close  association  with  President  and  Mrs.  Cravath,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Prof.  Work  was  requested  to  represent 
both.    His  address  follows : 

There  is  one  person  in  this  audience,  especially,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  others  who  must  know  how  hard  it  is  for  me  to  speak  upon 
this  occasion.  These  dogwood  blossoms  bring  back  tender  memories, 
which  have  made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Work  to  speak,  and  almost 
impossible  for  me.  For  it  was  twenty-three  years  ago  this  very 
month  when  Miss  Bessie,  as  we  all  called  her  went  to  the  woods, 
brought  back  a  great  mass  of  dogwood,  and  bedecked  this  place. 
Standing  up  before  this  bower,  President  Cravath  in  all  his  mag- 
nificence, made  what  was  a  great  pronouncement  in  our  lives.  The 
memories  of  that  time  and  of  those  good  people  come  back,  with 
force,  to  us. 

Many  a  man  who  has  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  world, 
who  has  helped  to  shove  the  world  along  a  little,  who  has  helped  to  lift 
up  the  world  a  little,  has  attributed  the  success  and  the  helpfulness  of 
his  life  to  some  good  woman.  I  think  it  was  Gladstone  who  said: 
"All  I  am  I  owe  to  my  mother."  In  truth,  no  language  is  extravagant, 
no  language  is  adequate,  in  describing  the  qualities  of  a  good  woman. 
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And  so  it  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  character  which  we  contemplate 
here  tonight,  easier  to  find  a  beginning  than  an  ending  of  such  a 
speech. 

In  my  student  days  here  at  Fisk  we  used  to  call  President  Cra- 
vath,  "Zeus,"  for  he  seemed  like  the  Greek  divinity  in  his  appearance, 
his  wisdom  and  his  god-like  qualities.  But  we  never  thought  of  him 
without  thinking  of  her  who  was  his  helpmate,  and  we  always  felt  that 
there  was  a  "power  behind  the  throne."  Times  there  were  when  we 
went  to  her  as  the  court  of  last  resort,  to  obtain  some  privilege  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  She  was  a  great,  big-hearted,  queenly  mother 
to  the  students.  She  was  never  conspicuous,  but  we  always  knew 
she  was  around  and  about,  we  always  felt  her  benign  influence. 

In  all  the  years  of  my  student  and  teacher  life  that  I  spent 
with  her,  I  never  heard  a  criticism  of  her.  Remarkable !  For  though, 
most  naturally  there  were  those  who  differed  with  her,  all  were  so 
sure  of  her  sympathy,  interest,  love  and  good  judgment  that  criticism 
was  impossible. 

There  are  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Lon- 
don, these  words,  "Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice. 
Reader,  if  you  seek  his  monument  look  around  you."  This  was  writ- 
ten of  the  great  architect  of  that  magnificent  structure. 

I  say  to  you,  "If  you  seek  her  monument  look  around  you  here," 
at  this  University,  for  what  it  is,  is  largely  due  to  the  life  and  labor 
of  our  dear  Mrs.  Cravath.  Look  around  you,  all  over  this  land  where 
the  graduates  and  former  students  of  Fisk  have  lived  and  labored, 
look  around  you  wherever  any  man  or  woman  lives,  who  has  come 
under  the  influence  of   Fisk   University. 

You  who  know  not  the  blessedness  of  a  life  with  her,  have  missed 
much,  but  we  all  are  the  inheritors  of  her  life.  For  what  she  was  to 
us,  for  what  she  did  for  us,  I  know  I  speak  the  hearts  of  Fisk  men 
and  women  everywhere,  when  I  say  in  the  words  of  Virgil :  "As  long 
as  the  rivers  into  the  sea  shall  flow,  as  Jong  as  the  shades  shall  en- 
circle the  rounded  masses  of  mountains,  as  long  as  the  heavens  shall 
support  the  stars,  thy  name,  and  honor,  shall  constantly  abide  with 
us,  whatever  lands  call  us." 

And  I  would  not  close  without  heartily  congratulating  her  children 
upon  the  possession  of  such  a  mother. 

The  next  address  was  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Stewart,  of  the  class  of  1885. 
Dr.  McKenzie  and  Friends: 

In  the  very  beginning  of  my  brief  remarks  I  would  have  you  know 
how  thoroughly  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  word  of  testi- 
mony concerning  the  long  and  useful  Christian  life  that  was  lived  for 
so  many  years  in  this  community  by  our  deceased  friend  and  bene- 
factress, Mrs.  Ruthanna  Jackson  Cravath,  wife  of  the  first  president 
of  Fisk  University. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Cravath  in  the  fall  of  1880,  nearly 
forty-two  years  ago.  I  had  known  her  husband  before  that  time. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  field  secretaries  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  and  in  his  official  capacity  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  schools  of  that  society  scattered  throughout  the  South. 
I  was  then  a  pupil  in  the  old  Blue  College  school  located  on  Govern- 
ment street  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  We  boys  looked  forward  to  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Cravath  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  because  of  the 
splendid  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  he  always  brought  to  us. 
We  called  him  the  "handsome  man."  He  had  a  splendidly  modulated 
voice  pnd  the  eye  of  an  eagle. 
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Later  when  the  Blue  College  grew  into  Emerson  Institute  and  I 
had  graduated  there,  my  father,  largely  because  Mr.  Cravath  had 
been  made  president  of  Fisk,  decided  that  I  should  come  here  to  fur- 
ther pursue  my  studies.  I  reached  Fisk  in  October,  1880,  and  shortly 
thereafter  met  Mrs.  Cravath. 

My  impressions  of  Mrs.  Cravath  from  the  beginning  were  most 
favorable.  She  possessed  an  almost  angelic  face  and  a  sweet  and 
gentle  spirit.  Her  disposition  left  little  to  be  desired.  She  won  me 
from  the  first  by  her  motherly  interest  in  the  "little  boy"  who  was 
away  from  his  home  for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Cravath  possessed  two  traits  of  character  that  especially 
impressed  themselves  upon  me.  She  had  the  rare  faculty  of  making 
friends  and  the  still  rarer  one  of  holding  her  friends  indefinitely.  I 
was  in  Fisk  for  five  years  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  during  that  time, 
every  boy  and  girl  who  came  to  the  school  was  the  friend  of  Mrs. 
Cravath,  because  each  one  felt  that  she  had  a  personal  interest  in 
him  and  was  anxious  for  his  success.  She  mingled  freely  with  the 
students  and  entered  unsolicited  into  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

And  then  I  admired  her  for  the  love  and  esteem  and  adoration  in 
which  she  held  her  husband,  the  President.  She  was  accustomed  to 
refer  to  him  always  as  "The  President,"  and  she  could  say  those 
two  words  with  so  much  sweetness  that  everyone  was  delighted  to 
have  her  use  them. 

I  was  at  that  time  a  mischievous  boy  of  eighteen  and  was  con- 
tantly  violating  some  rule,  or  doing  something  that  was  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Professor  Morgan  or  President  Cravath.  At  such  times 
I  needed  a  "friend  at  court  more  than  money  in  my  purse."  Mrs.  Crav- 
ath was  always  that  friend,  because  she  would  intercede  with  the 
president  for  me,  and  I  naturally  grew  to  love  her. 

I  often  think  of  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Cravath  has  been  made  more  of  a  sacred  heritage  to  us  in  that  the 
work  in  which  they  were  so  much  interested  and  for  which  they 
gave  their  lives  still  lives  and  grows.  How  happy  they  must  be  to 
know  that  Fisk  is  every  day  assuming  larger  proportions,  that  its 
president,  Dr.  McKenzie,  is  so  definitely  interested  in  and  so  thor- 
oughly fitted  for  the  work.  So  much  is  this  true  that  we  can  see  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  greater  Fisk  for  which  President  and  Mrs. 
Cravath  had  so  many  hopes  and  aspirations.  And  again  it  must  oc- 
cur to  the  more  thoughtful  ones  among  us  that  the  memory  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cravath  has  been  especially  blessed  through  their  children. 

Miss  Bessie,  as  we  knew  her,  is  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  Oberlin 
professor.  Both  sons  are  an  honor  to  their  parents,  while  the  elder 
of  the  two  is  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  this  nation,  a  lawyer  of 
international  reputation,  at  present  the  legal  representative  in  this 
country  of  the  great  French  Government. 

Mrs.  Cravath  has  gone  from  us,  but  she  has  left  behind  her  a 
most  precious  memory.  Tonight  her  body  lies  buried  in  the  beautiful 
national  cemetery  six  miles  north  of  this  city  but  the  principles  for 
which  she  stood  still  live  and  will  do  so  through  all  the  years  that 
are  to  come. 

At  this  point,  President  McKenzie  spoke  of  the  high  scholastic 
ideals  of  Prof.  Adam  Knight  Spence,  under  whose  administration  as 
Principal  from  1870  to  1875,  Fisk  was  developed  from  a  normal  school 
into  a  college. 

He  then  called  upon  Miss  Spence,  who  spoke  somewhat  as  follows: 
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When  our  friends  step  across  from  this  world  into  the  other,  we 
must  keep  our  minds  always  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  "with  the 
Lord"  always,  in  some  place  of  absolute  bliss;  with  Him,  wherever 
He  is. 

"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him." 

Even  Socrates,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  God  and  principle 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ  came  to  the  earth  and  who  had  not 
even  the  light  of  revelation  given  to  the  Hebrews,  because  he  lived 
so  truly  the  soul  life,  was  conscious  of  his  soul  and  knew  absolutely 
that  he  would  live  again,  in  happiness  somewhere,  with  the  gods. 
The  Christian  much  more  may  reassure  himself  with  the  statements 
and  promises  that  God  gives  in  the  Bible. 

He  will  rejoice  evermore  in  the  presence  of  his  dearest  Frind. 

The  marvelous  calmness  which  Mrs.  Cravath  possessed  and  out 
of  which  she  seemed  never  to  be  shaken,  must  have  rested  upon  an 
unswerving  faith  and  trust  in  God.  Her  life  in  the  old  soldiers'  bar- 
racks, where  Fisk  was  started  at  the  close  of  the  war,  called  for 
heroism  on  her  part,  the  endurance  of  much  hardship.  She  was  al- 
ways cheerful. 

The  great  love  of  Mrs.  Cravath  for  her  children,  well  known  to 
the  speaker,  was  mentioned.  Fisk,  too,  loves  these  children,  and  hopes 
that,  although  they  hold  honored  places  far  out  in  the  world,  they 
will,  in  the  future,  frequently  give  their  cheering  visits. 

Again,  Prof.  Work  led  in  singing  "Lord,  I  want  to  live  up  yonder 
in  bright  mansions  above." 

Resolutions  of  the  Fisk  Alumni  were  read.  These  were  given  to 
the  family,  so  to  the  regret  of  the  editor,  they  can  not  be  quoted  here. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lester,  class  of  1890,  president  of  the  Fisk  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, was  on  the  program  to  speak,  but  was  necessarily  absent.  He 
sent  a  night  message  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bearing  the  sympathy 
and  grief  of  himself  and  the  Fisk  Club  of  Memphis.  There  were 
many  telegrams  from  alumni  and  friends  from  all  over  the  country, 
but  these  are  all  in  the  possession  of  the  family  and  so  can  not  be 
given  in  this  account. 

The  program  was  continued  by  an  address  from  Prof.  T.  W.  Talley, 
class  of  1890,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Fisk.  Mrs.  Cravath  once 
told  him  a  story  of  an  event  that  had  greatly  influenced  her  life.  Her 
father's  home  in  Pennsylvania  was  a  "station"  of  the  Underground 
Railway,  that  is,  a  place  in  which  a  slave  trying  to  reach  Canada 
where  he  would  be  free,  would  be  secreted,  receive  care,  food  and 
clothing,  and  be  helped  on  his  way  toward  freedom.  When  Mrs. 
Cravath  was  eleven  years  old,  one  night  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  her 
mother  called  her  to  help  administer  to  the  needs  of  a  slave.  Her 
mother  led  her  to  the  basement  of  the  house.  There  in  the  light  of  the 
lantern  was  a  colored  boy  about  fifteen  years  old.  The  expression  of 
utter  helplessness  and  appeal  for  love  in  his  face  went  to  her  heart. 
This  was  her  first  experience  in  that  service,  and  in  later  years  she 
attributed  her  desire  to  work  for  the  colored  people  to  that  incident. 

Prof.  Talley  did  not  use  a  manuscript,  consequently  only  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  his  beautiful  address  can  be  given. 

Mrs.  Cravath  was  as  a  mother  to  the  students.  In  fact,  the  stu* 
dents  of  that  time  felt  to  most  of  the  workers  as  if  they  were  mothers, 
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fathers,  older  sisters  and  brothers.  The  secret  of  her  life  was  tho 
"magnet  of  Christian  love,"  the  love  of  God.  God  is  so  good.  He 
shows  his  goodness  through  such  people  as  Mrs.  Cravath  in  their 
goodness  to  others. 

There  is  no  death  for  such  as  she.  One  learns,  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture, that  everything  sometime,  somewhere  must  attain  to  its  highest 
form. 

The  addresses  of  the  evening  were  closed  by  Mrs.  Arch  Trawick, 
Trustee  of  Fisk,  a  citizen  of  Nashville,  who  has  won  the  love  of  the 
Fisk  people  by  her  beautiful  Christian  spirit.    Her  address  follows : 

Those  of  us  who  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mrs.  Cra- 
vath personally  have  gotten  a  very  vivid  impression  of  her  work  and 
personality  from  the  tributes  offered  tonight  by  her  many  friends  at 
Fisk.  Forty-five  years  ago  life  at  Fisk  and  conditions  in  Nashville 
were  much  more  difficult  than  they  are  at  present.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Cravath  had  the  spirit  of  true  pioneers,  and  as  I  think  of  Mrs.  Cra- 
vath's  contribution  to  Fisk,  I  think  of  the  silent  force  that  the  women 
have  been  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
to  the  service  of  a  people  through  this  institution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Cravath  was  a  great  example  of  the 
power  of  love  in  a  life,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,"  and  hers  was  a  daily  offering 
to  her  God,  her  family,  and  her  work  at  Fisk.  She  had  great  courage, 
heroism,  endurance,  sympathy,  understanding,  hope,  faith,  and  love, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  was  her  love.  When  we  think  of  the  place 
Fisk  occupies  in  the  world  today,  we  know  the  reason  for  its  success 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  love  never  faileth.  Those  of  us  who  are  con- 
nected with  Fisk  in  any  capacity  today — as  trustees,  members  of  the 
faculty,  or  of  the  student  body — must  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can 
meet  the  acid  test  that  those  men  and  women  met.  Have  we  the  same 
spirit  of  absolute  consecration,  and  unswerving  loyalty,  and  of 
sacrificial  service?  If  we  have  not  this,  the  Fisk  of  the  future  will 
not  be  on  the  same  high  plane  as  the  Fisk  of  the  past.  The  challenge 
of  a  faith  such  as  Mrs.  Cravath's  and  the  other  great  souls  whose 
lives  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Fisk  should  be  an  inspiration. 

"Therefore,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses, 
let  us  fling  aside  every  encumbrance  and  the  sins  that  so  readily  en- 
tangle our  feet,  and  let  us  run  with  patient  endurance  the  race  that 
lies  before  us,  simply  fixing  our  gaze  upon  Jesus,  our  Prince,  Leader 
in  the  faith,  who  also  will  award  us  the  prize." 

"Come,  See  the  Place  Where  Jesus  Lay,"  Parker,  was  rendered  by 
the  Mozart  Society. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  and  thus  closed  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  beautiful  services,  which  will  always  remain  in  the 
mind  of  each  person  present. 

Although  the  errand  that  brought  the  children  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Cravath  to  Fisk  seemed,  from  the  earthly  side,  a  sad  one,  yet  it 
gave  a  very  great  pleasure  to  their  friends  here  to  see  them. 

All  were  present  at  the  "chapel"  hour  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath  spoke  a  few  words  of  the  beautiful  songs 
sung  both  at  the  devotional  and  at  the  cemetery  on  Sunday.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter  he  said  that  with  nature  so  beautiful,  the  mocking 
birds  singing  overhead  and  the  songs  rendered  by  the  students,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  "could  almost  hear  the  rustling  of  the  angels' 
wings." 
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He  said  that  Fisk  is  a  great  school  but  not  so  great  as  it  will  be. 
If  his  father  could  come  back  and  see  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  he  would  be  justly  proud  of  all  his  efforts. 

He  spoke  of  his  pleasure  at  being  back  and  of  his  early  life  at 
Fisk,  in  the  old  barracks,  when,  he  said,  he  was  in  the  flower  of  hia 
youth,  namely,  about  live  years  old.  His  earliest  recollection  was 
of  piaying  with  "Tom"  Kutnng  and  trying  to  imitate  everything  that 
he  did.  |_Mr.  Rutling  later  became  famous  as  one  of  the  original 
Jubilee  Singers.    Ed.j 

We  quote  from  an  article  prepared  by  one  of  the  faculty,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mr.  Cravath  took  a  forward  look,  by  faith,  to  the  time  when  the 
vis.'on  of  President  Cravath  and  his  successors  should  be  realized, 
and  Fisk  should  become  in  very  truth  a  university,  tnoroughly  equip- 
ped and  endowed,  giving  to  its  students  opportunities  equal  to  any  in 
America.  God  speed  the  day,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  He  wili  speed 
it  in  proportion  as  we  each  do  our  bit  in  the  'long  pull,  the  strong 
pull,  the  pull  all  together.'  " 

Fisk  is  glad  that  Mr.  Cravath  is  the  president  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees.  We  pay,  now,  the  greatest  compliment  that  could  be  paid 
him  when  we  say  that  he  is  growing  like  his  father. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Cravath  Miller  said  that  she  regards  the  part  of  her 
life  spent  in  Fisk  as  its  best  portion.  That  was  the  reason  that  she 
had  brought  her  little  daughter  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  life  here.  It 
warmed  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Miller  to  see  her  and  hear 
her  talk. 

Erastus  Milo  Cravath,  Jr.,  was  called  on  to  speak,  but  very  mod- 
estly refused.  Mrs.  Miller  said  that  she  must  speak  for  her  brother 
and  told  of  his  good  friendship  for  the  boys  when  he  was  growing  up 
here.     He  was  always  "true  blue"  to  them. 

Dr.  Miller  was  once  a  teacher  in  Fisk.  He  gave  a  delightfully 
entertaining  account  of  his  experiences  at  that  time,  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  students,  and  also,  by  the  faculty.  Among  other  things,  he 
said  that  the  students  taught  him  so  much.  Every  night  when  he  went 
to  bed,  he  thought:  "My!  How  much  I  have  learned  today." 

The  faculty  and  students  were  pleased  to  have  introduced  to  them 
from  the  platform  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Miss  Gus- 
to va.  The  night  train  bore  away  these  well  loved  friends,  but  the 
Fisk  people,  and  especially  those  that  knew  them  in  the  past,  feel 
happy  because  they  have  been  with  us,  because  the  tie  between  is 
bound  closer  and  because  we  expect  to  see  them  again. 

The  editor  wishes  to  express  now  a  very  few  of  the  thoughts  that 
have  come  to  her  in  compiling  this  account. 

This  article  is  about  life,  not  about  death.  The  passing  over  was 
to  Mrs.  Cravath  merely  an  incident.  She  is  fully  alive  somewhere, 
gloriously  happy,  and,  we  imagine,  helping  in  the  Master's  work 
still.  We  can  meditate  upon  the  beautiful  traits  of  character  that  she 
showed  and  try,  in  very  truth,  to  imitate  them. 

The  next  thought  is — what  shall  we,  the  alumni  and  students  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Cravath  and  those  that  labored  with  them,  do 
with  the  devoted  love  that  we  have  for  the  past?  Shall  we  seal  it 
as  an  alabaster  box  of  beautiful  memory,  or  shall  we  not  rather  break 
this  box  and  pour  out  our  love  upon  those  that  are  laboring  here  now? 
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The  present  president  of  Fisk,  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  has  freely  of- 
fered his  all  for  Fisk,  his  health,  energy,  life,  and  is  giving  every 
moment  of  his  time  to  its  upbuilding. 

Let  us  all,  older  and  younger  alumni  and  students,  show  our 
love  for  Fisk  by  helping  with  words,  deeds,  money,  in  every  way  that 


POEM 

(Quoted  by  Dean  Tillett  on  Mother's  Day.) 

Beautiful  faces  are  those  that  wear — 
It  matters  little  if  dark  or  fair — 
Whole-souled  honesty  printed  there. 

Beautiful  eyes  are  those  that  show, 
Like  crystal  panes  where  earth  fires  glow, 
Beautiful  thoughts  that  burn  below. 

Beautiful  lips  are  those  whose  words 
Leap  from  the  heart  like  songs  of  birds, 
Yet  whose  utterance  prudence  girds. 

Beautiful  hands  are  those  that  do 
Work  that  is  earnest  and  brave  and  true, 
Moment  by  moment  the  whole  day  through. 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 
On  kindly  ministries  to  and  fro 
Down  lowliest  ways,  if  God  wills  it  so. 

Beautiful  shoulders  are  those  that  bear 
Ceaseless  burdens  of  homely  care 
With  patience,  grace  and  daily  prayer. 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless — 

Silent  rivers   of  happiness, 

Whose  hidden  fountain  you  may  but  guess. 

Beautiful  twilight  at  set  of  sun, 
Beautiful  goal  with  race  well  won 
Beautiful  rest  with  work  well  done. 

Beautiful  graves  where  grasses  creep 

Where  brown  leaves  fall, 

Where  drifts  are  deep. 

Over  wornout  hands — 0  beautiful  sleep 

Ellen  D.  Allerton  is  the  author.     Found  in  "Poems  with  Power 
to  Strengthen  the  Soul,"  J.  A.  Mudge. 
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DEAN  TILLETT  OF  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY  TAKES  LEAD  IN 

ENDOWING  A   SCHOLARSHIP   IN   MEMORY 

OF  MRS.  CRAVATH 


Dean  Wilbur  F.  Tillett,  Emeritus,  of  the  School  of  Religion  of 
Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Term.,  sent  the  letter  following  to 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath,  on  April  22: 


Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath1,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Cravath:  I  should  like  to  offer  a  check  for  fifty  dollars 
to  Fisk  University  as  the  beginning  of  a  Memorial  Scholarship  that 
shall  bear  the  name  of  your  mother.  I  feel  sure  that  the  many  former 
students  of  Fisk  University  who  knew  her  will  be  glad  to  contribute 
from  one  to  ten  dollars  each  towards  a  thank  offering  on  their  part 
for  what  she  meant  to  them  and  to  Fisk.  My  idea  would  be  to  make 
the  endowment  $2,000.00,  if  possible,  so  that  the  income  could  be 
$100.00,  which  should  be  awarded  every  year  by  the  faculty  to  some 
worthy  girl  student  at  the  University.  May  I  know  if  this  would  be 
agreeable  to  you  and  other  members  of  your  family?  President  Mc- 
Kenzie  took  very  heartily  to  the  suggestion  when  I  mentioned  it  to 
him. 

The  noble  and  loving  service  which  your  father  and  mother  ren- 
dered to  tjie  colored  young  people  of  the  South  cannot  be  entombed — 
it  is  a  heritage  of  abiding  love  left  to  the  people  for  whom  and  to 
whom  they  gave  their  lives. 

After  the  service  was  over,  I  wished  I  might  have  had  sung  at  the 
grave  while  we  stood  there,  with  the  gracious  Easter  memories  filling 
our  minds,  some  lines  that  I  had  recently  written,  entitled,  "I  Sleep 
But  My  Heart  Waketh,"  and  which  I  could  easily  feel  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  coming  from  both  your  father  and  your  mother  as  they 
lie  there  sleeping — a  beautiful  tune  had  just  been  written  for  the 
words,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing.  I  feel  sure  that  you  and 
your  brother  and  sister  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  a  message 
something  like  that  comes  from  those  who  sleep  in  that  mound.  What 
a  noble  legacy  your  father  and  mother  left  you!     I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Wilbur  F.  Tillett. 
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THE  RUTHANNA  JACKSON  CRAVATH  MEMORIAL  FUND 

On  Mothers'  Day  Dean  Tillett  preached  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel, 
paying  a  most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  devotion  and  achievements  of 
motherhood  in  general  and  showing  by  concrete  illustration  how 
much  great  men  have  attributed  their  successes  to  their  mothers, 
women  caused  no  greater  loss  of  material  in  the  processes  of  produc- 
they  started  on  their  tour  in  1871  was  to  carry  these  songs  of  the 
In  closing  he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cravath  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  on  that  particular  day  to  start 
in  her  name  a  Scholarship  Fund  of  $2,000  to  be  used  for  the  aid  of 
worthy  girls  throughout  the  years  to  come.  He  desired  this  fund  to 
be  the  joint  contribution  of  many  small  givers  and  offered  himself 
to  make  the  first  contribution  of  $66.  He  then  called  upon  any  others 
in  the  congregation  to  volunteer  contributions.  As  a  final  result  of 
his  appeal  $761  was  pledged,  of  which  $290  has  been  paid  in. 

It  is  felt  that  the  alumni  all  over  the  country  will  want  to  have  a 
share  in  this  memorial  to  the  woman  they  revere  so  much,  and  that 
they  will,  without  solicitation,  send  in  their  contributions  of  from 
$1  to  $10,  or  more,  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Dean  Tillett  thought 
that  the  action  of  the  faculty  and  students  would  serve  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  alumni  to  put  this  memorial  into  completed  shape 
within  a  very  short  time. 


The  poem  referred  to  by  Dean  Tillett  is  as  follows: 
I  SLEEP  BUT  MY  HEART  WAKETH 

I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh; 

Love  turns  all  nights  to  days, 
And  when  the  morning  breaketh 

It  glows  with  love's  bright  rays; 
My  heart  no  leave  e'er  taketh; 

I  go  but  my  love  stays; 
Less  dear  no  distance  maketh 

The  love  that  loves  always. 

I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh, 

Because  His  love  and  care, 
Who  wakes  and  never  sleepeth, 

Are  around  me  everywhere: 
My  heart  sweet  comfort  taketh 

In  thought  that  He  is  near; 
I  sleep  because  He  keepeth 

Whose  love  casts  out  all  fear. 

When  speech  my  tongue  forsaketh, 

And  I  no  answer  give, 
When  my  frail  body  quaketh 

In  death,  let  no  heart  grieve: 
Be  calmed,  each  heart  that  acheth; 

Let  love  my  faults  forgive; 
I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh; 

I  die,  but  my  love  shall  live. 

Wilbur  Fisk  Tillett. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  HUMANITY  MADE  POORER  BY  DEATH  OF  MRS. 
ELLA  SACHS  PLOTZ 

Fisk  University  and  the  more  general  cause  of  human  betterment 
suffered  great  loss  in  the  death  in  Paris,  of  Mrs.  Ella  Sachs  Plotz 
on  April  14,  1922.  The  loving,  outstanding  figures  who  give  all  that 
they  have  themselves — that  the  world  may  be  a  happier  and  better 
place  are  so  rare,  so  few,  that  with  this  gentle  soul  gone  from  us, 
the  world  is  poorer,  poorer  indeed  because  she  is  not  to  walk  and 
work  with  us  more.  She  was  a  trustee  of  Fisk,  and  her  passing  was 
a  serious  blow  to  the  University. 

Speaking,  at  the  funeral  services  held  in  her  memory,  in  New 
York  on  May  21,  one  of  our  other  beloved  trustees,  Mr.  L.  Hollings- 
worth  Wood,  laid  special  emphasis  on  her  beautiful  spirit,  and  said, 
in  part: 


MRS.  ELLA  SACHS  PLOTZ 

Tribute  by  Trustee  Wood 

"And  this  spirit  of  hers  was  part  of  a  universal  spirit  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  I  so  well  remember  her  first  and  last  visit 
to  Fisk  University  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as  she  stood  up  on  the 
platform  before  those  hundreds  of  students  and,  slightly  embarrassed- 
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by  the  introduction  which  I  had  made  for  her,  in  not  more  than 
a  dozen  sentences  won  not  only  the  admiration  and  confidence  but  the 
affection  of  that  whole  group  of  students  and  faculty. 

"Her  spirit  was  caught  instantly  by  those  who  met  her,  whether 
soldier  lonely  in  far-away  Europe,  officer  or  enlisted  man,  French, 
Italian,  Yankee  or  Briton,  black  or  white,  student  at  Tuskegee  or 
Fisk,  or  diner-out  in  New  York.  Her  life  was  part  of  the  life  of 
those  rare  souls  for  whom  freedom  born  of  a  great  love  of  human 
kind  casts  out  fear. 

"Her  devotion  of  herself  to  bringing  fullness  of  life  to  others, 
whether  humble  black  or  materially-minded  white,  in  whatever  class, 
had  the  marvelous  compelling  power  to  make  others  see  and  feel  fol 
themselves  the  lure  and  beauty  of  her  ideals, — an  exemplification  o| 
Tennyson's  great  words : 

"  'Our  wills  are  ours  we  know  not  how, 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine.' 

"It  is  immediate  with  my  thought  that  this  great  power  is  divine 
and  the  response  to  it  in  each  of  us  that  luring  spark  of  divinity 
waiting  in  us  also,  sadly  fettered  and  shaded  perhaps,  to  blaze  forth 
into  more  noble  living." 

BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  SERVICES  OF  MRS.  PLOTZ 

Writing  in  the  Urban  League  Bulletin  for  May,  1922,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  gave  the  following  review  of  the  services  of  Mrs.  Plotz: 

The  death  in  Paris  on  April  14,  1922,  of  Mrs.  Harry  Plotz  was- 
a  great  loss  to  her  many  friends,  and  she  had  no  warmer  or  closer 
friends  than  those  black  and  white  men  and  women  working  for  bet- 
ter co-operative  relations  between  the  two  races. 

Proud  of  her  association  with  this  group  she  was  ever  modest  of 
her  very  real  help  by  word  and  deed  to  inspire  individuals  of  both 
races  to  the  accomplishment  of  difficult  tasks. 

She  was  known  to  us  as  Miss  Ella  Sachs,  for  shortly  after  her 
wedding  to  the  eminent  young  scientist,  Dr.  Harry  Plotz,  they  went 
abroad  on  a  special  medical  mission. 

The  sister  of  Paul  J.  Sachs  who  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  at  the  organization  meeting  on  November  11, 
1912,  and  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Sachs,  whose  influence  in  civic  affairs 
has  been  generously  given  through  the  Urban  League  to  the  creation 
of  wider  opportunities  for  Negroes  in  New  York  City,  she  was  her- 
self elected  a  director  of  the  Urban  League  on  December  4,  1915, 
and  served  actively  until  she  went  abroad  in  the  war  service  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  There  she  came  into  close  touch  and  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  the  Negro  troops  and  as  a  result  repledged  herself,  in  her 
letters  to  her  friends,  to  the  cause  of  promoting  better  understanding 
and  closer  co-operation  between  the  races.  On  her  return  to  the 
United  States  she  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Fisk  University. 

Her  marriage  to  Dr.  Plotz  and  their  departure  for  Europe  inter- 
rupted her  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Urban  League 
and  Fisk  University  but  did  not  break  her  deep  interest  in  the  work, 
as  is  evidenced  by  her  writing  a  special  letter  to  her  parents  urging 
them  to  attend  the  1921  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  to  convey  her  greetings  to  that  body. 
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In  the  spring  of  1915  Mrs.  Plotz  was  a  member  of  the  Rosenwald 
party  on  the  annual  trip  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  it  was  the  fol- 
lowing fall  that  she  accepted  membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Urban  League. 

The  awakening  of  her  interest  which  developed  into  the  consecra- 
tion of  her  life  to  interracial  co-operation  is  best  described  by  herself 
in  the  letter  written  two  years  ago  to  Mr.  Eugene  K.  Jones,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Urban  League,  in  which  she  said: 

"My  interest  in  the  colored  race  was  early  aroused  by  my  mother's 
father,  Mr.  Marcus  Goldman  who  was  always  a  great  admirer  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  often  told  me,  as  a  child,  of  incidents  in 
his  life.  Later  Mr.  Rosenwald  invited  me  to  go  to  Tuskegee  and 
on  that  trip  I  met  Mrs.  William  H.  Baldwin.  Ever  since  then  I  have 
worked  heart  and  soul  for  the  colored  people  to  help  create  a  better 
understanding  between  the  white  and  black  races,  and  I  feel  that  the 
very  best  friendships  I  have,  were  started  through  contacts  made  in 
this  work." 


PROFESSOR  SCRIBNER  LOSES  HER  MOTHER 

The  University  community  was  shocked  when  the  news  came  that 
on  May  3,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Scribner,  mother  of  Professor  Dora  A. 
Scribner,  who  is  the  head  of  Fisk's  department  of  English,  had 
died  after  a  very  brief  illness  in  Maywood,  Illinois,  where  she  was 
visiting  with  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Bertha  Scribner  Choate. 

Mrs.  Scribner  had  come  to  be  a  very  familiar  figure  at  Fisk 
where  she  has  been  spending  the  greater  part  of  her  time  each  year 
for  six  years,  in  company  with  Professor  Scribner;  and  she  had  made 
a  large  number  of  personal  friends  through  her  cheerful,  genial  dis- 
position. While  she  had  suffered  a  little  from  heart  trouble,  no  one 
suspected  that  the  end  was  so  near.  Professor  Scribner  took  the  body 
from  Maywood  to  Raymond,  New  Hampshire,  to  rest  by  the  side  of 
the  husband  and  father. 

The  faculty  sent  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  did  all  in  its  power  to 
show  its  appreciation  of  the  devoted  mother  who  had  died  and  of  the 
long-time  faithful,  efficient  and  conscientious  services  of  their  fellow- 
worker,  Professor  Scribner.  President  McKenzie  went  from  New 
York  as  the  official  representative  of  the  University  at  the  funeral. 


DEATH  COMES  TO  MOTHER  OF  DR.  AND  MRS.  CROSTHWAIT 

After  thirteen  years  of  pain,  the  last  four  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  home  of  her  son,  Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait  in  Nashville,  relief 
through  death  came  to  Mrs.  Joyce  Elizabeth  Crosthwait  on  April  21. 
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She  had  been  confined  to  her  room  for  two  years  and  three  months, 
receiving  the  most  unselfish  care  from  the  son  with  whom  she  made 
her  home;  his  wife,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crosthwait,  and  from  her  own  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Sublette,  who  came  finally  to  help  in  comforting 
her  mother.  In  addition  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait  and  Mrs.  Sublette, 
she  is  survived  by  one  other  son,  Dr.  David  N.  Crosthwait,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Of  the  children,  two  are  graduates  of  Fisk — Dr.  S.  W.  Crosthwait, 
Normal  '&9,  Theology  '09;  and  Dr.  David  N.,  College,  '81.  Mrs.  Sub- 
lette is  a  former  student  of  Fisk.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Crosthwait,  as  all  Fisk 
students  know,  was  graduated  from  the  Normal  department  in  1877, 
and  from  the  College  department  in  1903;  and  she  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Registrar  of  Fisk  University. 

As  a  special  mark  of  respect,  President  McKenzie  ordered  all 
offices  in  the  University  closed  on  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral.  In 
addition  the  faculty  sent  a  bouquet  of  flowers  for  the  casket.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  L.  McDowell  of  the  First 
Baptist  church,  assisted  by  Chaplain  Paul  Laubenstein,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  University  was  glad  to  show  every  mark  of  sympathy 
in  its  power  because  of  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family  are  held,  as  well  as  for  the  high  character  of 
the  mother  who  has  passed. 


EDITORIAL 

IMMORTALITY  FOR  THE  SOUTH,  An  Opportunity  For. 

BEING  A  DISCUSSION  OF  LOYALTY,  LOVE  AND  LYNCHINGS 

During  the  school  year  that  is  closing,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  expressed  regret  that  more  editorials  do  not  appear  in  the  News 
on  Race  Relations;  and  there  have  been  others  who  have  desired  that 
no  such  editorials  be  written. 

While  the  Editor  gives  very  deferential  and  respectful  attention 
to  the  views  of  all  the  readers  of  the  News,  neither  one  of  the  above- 
expressed  views  has  been  responsible  for  his  attitude  on  this  very 
delicate  subject.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  there  have 
been  no  editorials  on  race  relations  for  the  following  two  reasons: 
The  tensity  of  race  bitterness  and  retaliation  which  developed  during 
the  great  war  and  increased  with  the  demobilization  of  the  army  has 
relaxed  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  present  a  menace  of  immediately 
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impending  race  conflict.  It  was  the  danger  that  white  people  and 
colored  people  would  be  swept  off  their  feet  with  unreasoning  and 
blind  "hatred  of  each  other,  during  the  stress  of  war-time  feelings, 
that  moved  us  to  write  so  frequently  on  the  subject  during  the  period 
1917-20. 

Absence  From  the  South 

The  second  and  major  reason  for  abstinence  from  discussions  of 
race  relations  is  that  since  the  early  part  of  November,  1921,  the 
writer  has  been  living  temporarily  in  the  North.  It  is  not  wrong  nor 
unwise,  per  se,  to  discuss  the  race  question  in  the  North.  But — let 
me  use  the  first  person  on  so  personal  a  matter — my  home  is  still  in 
the  South,  where  during  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  honored  by 
frequent  and  urgent  invitations  from  white  citizens  of  the  South  to 
appear  before  them  and  "state  the  grievances  of  the  Negro  against  the 
people  of  the  South,"  and  to  suggest  what  in  my  own  opinion  Chris- 
tian white  men  and  women  ought  to  do  to  help  promote  good  rela- 
tions between  the  races. 

Without  noise  or  blare  of  trumpets,  I  have  appeared  again  and 
again  before  these  Southern  groups,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  South, 
and  have,  many  times,  poured  out  the  complaints  of  the  colored  people 
before  them  without  any  reservations  whatever.  >  And  although  many 
of  these  white  people  have  not  agreed  with  either  all  of  my  con- 
clusions or  remedies,  they  have  always,  with  but  a  single  exception, 
by  a  single  individual,  heard  me  courteously  and  kindly  and  they  have 
never  ceased  to  invite  me  to  state  the  Negro's  case,  in  various  place? 
— state  it  with  perfect  candor.  In  an  invitation  to  address  a  great 
Southern  white  group  in  the  South  in  June,  proximo,  the  Secretary 
uses  these  words:  "I  am  indeed  glad  that  we  can  ask  you,  and  want 
you  to  feel  a  spirit  of  freedom  in  what  you  will  give  at  that  hour." 

These  courtesies  and  evidences  of  fair  play  and  a  desire  to  have 
the  truth  by  the  high  type  of  citizens  who  offer  them,  lay  upon  me 
the  burden  of  acting  with  equal  courtesy  in  return;  and  since  I  can- 
not plead  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  state  the  case  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  South,  however  ineffective  that  statement  may  be,  I  am 
under  highest  moral  obligations  to  raise  questions  of  the  duties  of 
the  South  in  regard  to  the  Negro — questions  which  I  have  not  pre- 
viously argued  in  detail,  when  I  am  in  the  South.  For  this  reason, 
largely,  I  have  been  determined  that  no  question  of  race  relations, 
even  one  which  involves  mutual  duties  of  the  races  to  each  other, 
should.be  discussed  in  the  News  with  its  mixed  audience  of  races,  until 
I  had  bea*un  setting  my  face  toward  the  South  again.  This  inhibi- 
tion would  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  one  who  does  not  live  in  the  South 
and  who  is  denied  a  hearing  there. 

Happy  to  Return  Home — to  "Dixie" 

When  these  lines  are  read,  I  shall  either  be  in  the  South,  or  be 
planning  to  get  my  ticket  to  that  section.  I  am  always  happy  in  the 
North  because  of  many  privileges  and  opportunities  which  I  am  per- 
mitted to  share  in  that  section,  but  which  the  South  denies  to  me  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  I  am  a  Negro — the  full  and  unrestricted 
use  of  any  and  all  public  Fbr?ries  and  museums  and  parks  are  some 
of  them.  And  I  love  the  North  because,  historically,  it  save  me  my 
freedom  from  physical  chains.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  me  think 
unkindly  of  Northern  people  so  long  as  I  can  remember  that. 
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But  in  spite  of  it  all,  I  shall  be  glad  to  return  to  the  South.  This 
is  no  new  experience  with  the  writer.  None  of  our  Southern  white 
citizens  who  have  ever  heard  me  state  my  objections  to  certain  phases 
of  life  for  the  Negro  in  the  South  have  any  doubt  as  to  my  con- 
viction that  our  white  citizens  there  owe  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
more  opportunities  for  the  colored  people.  But  there  are  ties  which 
bind  me  to  the  South  and  make  me  think  with  reluctance  of  living 
elsewhere.  I  was  born  there;  the  education  I  have  was  received 
there;  my  tenderest  bonds  were  created  there;  the  soil  is  fertile;  the 
air  is  balmy;  and  the  friends  one  has  are  genial  and  passing  hos- 
pitable. If  it  did  not  seem  that  so  many  of  our  white  neighbors 
stand  at  the  outer  gates  of  opportunity  saying  of  the  colored  people, 
"They  shall  not  pass,"  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could  ever 
induce  me  even  to  think  of  life  elsewhere.  And  I  know  I  speak  the 
thought  of  thousands  of  Negroes  who  have  left  the  South,  who  are 
determined  never  to  return  to  it;  but  whose  hearts  will  be  buried 
in  "Dixie." 

Glad  to  Return  Home 

And  so,  because  I  know  there  are  millions  of  colored  people  who 
would  rather  live  in  the  South  than  any  other  place  on  earth,  if  only 
they  might  be  guaranteed  security  of  life,  and  the  assurance  that 
they  may  have  a  broader  share  of  the  privileges  and  opportunities  of 
citizenship,  such  as  are  given  to  them  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States — it  is  because  I  know  this,  and  know  that  it  will  be  useless  to 
ridicule  their  natural  human  aspirations  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
seeking  "social  equality"  that  I  am  glad  to  return  home  after  seven 
months  of  absence  and  the  very  best  possible  treatment,  to  take  up 
humbly  with  thoughtfuL  and  consecrated  colored  people  and  star-led 
white  men  and  women  of  the  South  the  task  of  trying  to  make  life 
cheerful  enough  and  conditions  hopeful  enough  so  that  colored  people 
who  really  want  to  live  in  the  South  may  do  so  in  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. We  owe  this  to  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  South;  we 
owe  it  to  our  consciences;  and  we  owe  it  to  our  God. 

I  want  to  celebrate  my  return  home  by  a  tribute  of  good  will  to 
the  white  people  there,  and  I  mean  no  servile  flattery  at  all;  and  by 
an  attempt  to  serve  my  own  people,  as  well  as  others.  I  want  to 
make  a  request — a  request  which  is  in  itself  testimony  to  my  belief 
that  these  things  can  be  made  matters  of  conscience  here  as  elsewhere : 

The  Human  Equation 

The  subject  of  lynching  has  engaged  much  attention  during  the 
past  half  year.  We  are  all  so  intensely  human;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  where  the  statistics  of  lynchings  make  such  an 
unfavorable  showing  for  the  South  her  people  would  feel  very  keenly 
the  implications  which  arise  from  the  record  shown. 

Because  of  this,  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  both  by 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  South,  that  to  ask  her  people  to 
support  any  measures  which  seem  to  reflect  upon  her  people  is  worse 
than  useless.  But  while  this  belief  is  a  reasonable  and  natural  one, 
it  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  humanity,  the  humaneness,  let  u9 
say,  of  our  Southern  people;  for  it  virtually  asserts  that  there  is 
nothing  of  honor,  of  national  pride,  of  fair  play,  of  Christianity  in 
the  South  to  which  appeal  can  be  made,  if  the  pride  of  the  South  is 
wounded. 
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A  Plea  Not  for  the  Negro 

As  one  who  comes  back  to  his  home  more  firmly  determined  than 
ever  to  work  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  South,  /  beg  our 
white  'people  in  that  section  not  to  permit  the  world  to  retain  such  an 
opinion  of  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  greatest  spirits  who  have  lived 
in  the  South;  it  is  not  fair  to  that  fine  body  of  Southern  Christian 
men  and  women  who  so  deeply  regret  and  grieve  because  of  the  im- 
putation of  lawlessness  which  the  statistics  of  lynchings  make  against 
the  South;  it  is  not  fair  to  young  white  people  of  the  South  who  are 
thus  placed  on  the  defensive  as  they  take  up  the  work  of  their  lives. 

The  very  fact  that  nobody  seems  to  think  it  of  any  use  to  make 
public  appeal  to  our  Southern  people  to  join  the  other  part  of  the 
nation  in  taking  steps  to  stamp  out  the  shame  of  lynchings  and  make 
them  impossible  anywhere  is  a  serious,  serious  reflection  upon  our 
South.  The  world  has  forecast  the  action  of  this  section  in  advance. 
It  has  decided  without  argument  that  even  though  the  states  in  which 
lynchings  occur  so  frequently  have  proven  themselves  unable  or  un- 
willing to  prevent  lynchings,  the  South  would  rather  see  mobs  destroy 
even  the  governments  of  its  oWn  fair  domain  than  to  surrender  its 
allegiance  to  States'  Rights,  and  support  Federal  action  in  the  matter, 

An  Opportunity  of  Opportunities  (First  Statement) 

But  in  this  very  unbelief  in  the  patriotism  of  the  South,  for  that's 
what  the  unbelief  is,  there  is  the  finest  opportunity  for  our  Southern 
people  to  make  themselves  immortal  that  has  been  offered  to  them 
since  they  were  asked  to  choose  between  states'  rights  and  human 
liberty  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  '60's.  That  opportunity  is  to  con- 
found the  critics  and  surprise  the  world  by  taking  the  lead  in  sup- 
porting or  devising  measures  to  destroy  lynch  law. 

A  Friend  Addresses  Friends 

And  now  let  me  prove  my  loyalty  to  the  South — my  belief  that  it 
should  be  approached  on  these  matters  just  as  other  sections  are  ap- 
proached— by  making  a  suggestion  which  I  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment  in  making  to  people  of  th'e  North  if  conditions  were  reversed, 
even  though  I  have  not  lived  my  life  in  the  North. 

There  sleeps  in  a  committee  room  in  the  United  States  Senate 
the  Dyer  Bill  to  suppress  lynchings — a  bill  giving  federal  jurisdiction 
to  the  crime  of  lynching.  It  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  it  was  bitterly  assailed  and  firmly  opposed  by  Southern 
members,  as  under  the  Constitution  and  in  the  interpretation  of  their 
duty,  as  they  saw  it,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  It  is  believed 
that  if  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  it  will  have  a  difficult  task 
of  running  the  gauntlet  of  opposition  which  it  will  meet  there. 

I  am  certain  that  Southern  Senators  know  the  law;  know  what 
is  constitutional  and  what  is  not;  know  what  are  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents;  will  interpret  their  duty  according  to  their  best  light; 
and  do  not  need  any  suggestions  from  the  humble  citizen  who  pens 
these  lines;  and  he  hopes  that  thepe  words  will  be  taken  as  no  more 
than  the  views  of  a  loval  colored  Southerner  pnd  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  United  S^a+es,  talking  to  his  representatives  in  good  will,  just 
as  citizens  of  other  sections,  even  the  humblest,  talk  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  on  matters  of  general  concern. 

An  Opportunity  of  Opportunities  (Second  Statement) 

The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  the  Dyer  Bill,  per  se;  but  he  is 
seriously,  honestly  and  openly  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  object 
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which  it  seeks  to  attain,  i.  e.,  to  put  an  end  to  lynchings  in  the  United 
States.  He  believes  it  is  constitutional;  but  his  views  are  of  no  im- 
portance on  that  point,  since  he  is  no  constitutional  lawyer. 

But  whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  measure,  if  a  senator 
from  the  South  should  rise  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  call  the  bill 
from  the  Committee,  and  if  senators  from  the  South  should  take  the 
lead  in  pressing  it  for  passage,  amending  it,  if  necessary,  in  good 
faith,  by  provisions  which  will  make  it  stronger,  and  making  no  at- 
tempt to  "kill"  it,  such  action  would  give  the  South  a  prestige  in 
the  forums  of  world  public  conscience  that  would  last  for  years  and 
years. 

The  South's  Position  Stated  Fairly 

But,  and  the  question  is  a  fair  one,  ought  Southern  senators  sup- 
port a  measure  which  they  believe  to  be  bad?  Ought  they  to  sup- 
port a  measure  which  gives  to  federal  power  the  control  of  a  matter 
which  they  think  can  best  be  regulated  by  the  individual  states?  We 
need  not  answer  all  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  first  one  to  get 
an  answer  that  will  be  sound  in  morals  and  statecraft.  But  we  shall 
have  light  if  we  ask  certain  other  questions  as  the  bases  of  the  an- 
swer demanded.     Those  questions  follow: 

The  Position  of  the  Nation  Stated  Fairly 

(1)  Have  lynchings  been  occurring  during  a  short  or  long  period 
of  years? 

(2)  Is  lynch  law  threatening  the  stability  of  government  in  the 
United  States? 

(3)  Have  the  individual  states  power  to  suppress  lynchings,  and 
have  they  always  had  it? 

(4)  If  the  states  have  always  had  such  power  and  if  lynch  law 
is  threatening  the  stability  of  our  government,  why  has  not  the  power 
been  used,  in  the  absence  of  federal  interference? 

(5)  Can  local  public  opinion  which  upholds  lynchings  be  changed 
rapidly  enough  to  prevent  the  subversion  of  our  state  governments? 

(6)  Has  the  South  any  joint. responsibility  with  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  help  preserve  the  nation  from  disorder  and  dis- 
respect for  law? 

The  moment  we  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  honestly,  we 
find  ourselves  discouraged  with  the  suggestion  that  under  an  unham- 
pered state  autonomy  lynchings  will  be  banished  from  the  land.  And 
the  more  clearly  we  examine  the  evidence  of  the  past,  the  more  clear 
seems  the  duty  of  finding  an  effective  remedy  for  lynchings  to  take 
the  place  of  the  potential  remedy  which  resides  in  the  states,  but 
which  has  been  an  absolute  failure. 

Is  Not  This  a  Moral  Warrant? 

It  would  seem,  therefore.^  that  in  view  of  the  admitted  failure  of 
state  action  except  in  sporadic  cases,  to  prevent  lynchings,  the  remedy 
supported  by  many  of  our  Southern  people:  in  view  of  the  need  of 
an  immediate  and  effective  remedv  instead  of  a  potential  one;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  sue^ested  remedv  of  federal  intervention  to  save 
the  State  where  the  States  refuse  or  neerlect  to  do  so  cannot  be  proven 
to  be  immoral  under  our  code  of  Christian  efhics:  and,  further,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  national  demand  that  the  nation  be 
pureed  of  this  shame  so  that  we  may  not  blush  as  we  deal  with  other 
nations— in  view  of  all  this,  our  Southern  senators  mav  find  that  a 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  under  discussion  is  compatible  with  good 
conscience  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  at  large. 
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A  Question  Which  Sobers  All  Americans 

For,  be  it  remembered,  the  real  question  is  not  whether  as  an  ab- 
stract matter  of  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  states 
have  the  power  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  check  lynchings  as  they 
see  fit.  The  question  is  this:  Admitting  the  power  in  and  the  obli- 
gation resting  upon  the  states  to  prevent  lynchings,  and,  further, 
admitting  that  the  states  have  not  checked  mob  rule,  must  the  nation 
sit  quietly  by  and  without  an  effort  see  the  foundations  of  government 
slowly  destroyed  simply  because  the  states,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  halt  the  spread  of  lynch  law?  And,  friends  of 
the  American  Commonwealth,  beautiful  "Star  of  the  West,"  will 
never  cease  to  ask:  "Did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intend  to 
write  into  that  instrument  provisions  for  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tion by  reserving  certain  rights  to  the  states,  whose  scrupulous  ob- 
servance would  prevent  the  eradication  of  a  given  evil  which  threat- 
ened the  very  life  of  the  government,  which  the  fathers  had  given 
to  posterity?"  This  question  sobers  all  thoughtful  persons;  for  no 
one  has  been  found,  thus  far,  who  argues  that  the  spread  of  lynch 
law  strengthens  the  foundations  of  government  and  does  not  menace 
its  perpetuity. 

The  Alternative — Public  Opinion? 

But  is  not  the  real  remedy  for  lynching  to  be  found  in  an  awak- 
ened public  opinion  against  it?  I  am  so  certain  that  this  is  true  that 
I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  even  if  we  procure  a  national  law  against 
lynching,  I  believe  that  the  work  of  wiping  out  the  national  shame 
will  just  be  commencing.  We  shall  still  find  it  necessary  to  lay  upon 
the  consciences  of  people  that  lynching  is  wrong,  and  menaces  the 
state.  Anyone  who  imagines  that  habits  of  thought  can  be  changed 
by  legislative  enactments  needs  to  turn  back  and  read  again  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  The  interracial  commissions  to  which  I  belong, 
the  distinguished  laymen,  churchmen,  school  men  and  public  officials 
in  the  South,  in  particular,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  these  because 
they  are  in  the  South,  who  are  quietly  organizing  to  create  a  public 
opinion  against  lynching  in  our  section  are  logically,  sociologically, 
and  ethically  on  the  right  track,  although  they  cannot  occupy  the 
whole  right  of  way;  for  more  than  one  "train"  must  move  in  that 
direction. 

Federal  Assistance,  Not  Federal  Interference 

Why,  then,  inject  federal  interference?  Why  not  leave  the  evil 
to  be  corrected  by  the  individual  action  of  the  states?  Will  not  fed- 
eral interference  prejudice  the  states  against  remedial  measures? 
Let  us  try  to  answer  these  questions  seriatim,  in  part  at  least: 

First,  the  word  interference  is  not  correctly  used.  According  to 
the  dictionary,  one  interferes  "in  the  concerns  of  others."  The  spread 
of  lynch  law  is  not  the  concern  of  others,  so  far  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  concerned.  It  is  its  own  concern,  because  a  danger  to 
any  one  state  is  a  danger  to  itself.  Federal  assistance  is  the  correct 
phrase. 

Federal  assistance  is  needed  to  help  make  warfare  against  lynch- 
ing popular  It  is  not  popular  to  oppose  lynching  in  the  states  where 
it  most  frequently  happens,  although  thousands  and  thousands  are 
against  it.  These  persons  who  are  trying  to  create  public  opinion 
against  the  evil  need  the  encouragement  of  national  approval.  Any 
student  of  psychology  understands  this. 
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Federal  assistance  is  needed  because  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  only  one  which  can  serve  notice  to  the  enemies  of  government  all 
over  the  world  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  permitting 
this  government  to  be  overthrown  by  foreign  malcontents,  and 
that  they  need  not  expect  to  flock  to  these  shores,  hoping  to  throttle 
our  government  as  they  are  planning  to  throttle  many  in  Europe. 
The  danger  suggested  here  is  real.  Looking  to  these  shores  and  wit- 
nessing the  almost  complete  immunity  which  mobs  are  clothed  with 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  easy  to  conclude  that  mobocracy  has 
supplanted  government  by  law,  and  to  plot  the  destruction  of  this 
nation.  Public  opinion  in  the  individual  states  will  be  too  slowly 
mobilized  to  serve  this  notice  on  the  anarchistic  forces  of  the  world 
m  time  to  save  us  from  dangerous  propaganda  from  abroad. 

While  "Rome"  Burns,  the  Nation  Must  Neither  "Fiddle"  Nor 
Debate,  But  Act! 

In  the  second  place,  measures  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
state  and  the  protection  of  human  life,  under  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment which  has  passed  through  the  cradle  stages  of  civilization,  and 
possesses  means  to  accomplish  both  ends,  cannot  be  postponed  until 
a  slowly-forming  public  opinion  in  any  part  of  the  nation  decides 
to  make  provision  for  both. 

It  is  permissible  to  defer  action  until  men  debate  the  wisdom  of 
state  insurance,  of  compulsory  education,  of  reserve  banks,  of  na- 
tional highways,  etc.,  and  until  a  resulting  public  opinion  points  the 
way  for  action.  But  under  highly  organized  governments  like  ours, 
the  protection  of  human  life  from  unlawful  death  is  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  nation,  and  if  it  is  known  that  anything  is  directly 
menacing  the  safety  of  the  nation,  as  lynching  is  certainly  doing, 
measures  to  preserve  the  commonwealth  have  the  first  place  in  na- 
tional consideration,  and  cannot  wait  until  public  opinion  is  unani- 
mously mobilized  to  preserve  the  nation.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  some  even  now  who  have  not  yet  decided  whether  the  United 
States  should  have  entered  the  World  War. 

While  We  Wait;  Aye,  While  We  Wait 

I  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  local  public  opinion  to  destroy  lynch- 
ings  if  we  can  focus  it  upon  that  subject;  but  as  one  turns  back  to 
the  record  of  lynchings  since  1885,  and  sees  that  there  is  not  an  argu- 
ment made  against  it  now  that  could  not  have  been  made  against  it 
during  all  the  thirty-seven  years  that  have  passed  since  the  records 
began  to  be  kept;  as  one  notes  that  the  federal  government  has  not 
attempted  to  coerce  the  states  in  the  matter,  but  has  left  it  to  the  un- 
hampered control  of  the  states  and  the  operation  of  local  public  opin- 
ion, and  that  neither  has  been  competent  to  control  the  evil,  the  heart 
grows  sick  as  the  questions  come.  "Must  practically  4,000  more  souls 
be  put  to  death — citizens  and  aliens,  Negroes  and  whites — without 
law,  wlrle  we  wait  for  local  public  opinion  to  mobilize  itself  against 
the  evil?  Must  we  see  this  method  of  trying  and  punishing  persons 
creep  from  state  to  state,  continually  gaining  new  territory,  while  we 
wait  for  local  public  opinion  to  mobilize  itself?" 

Those  of  us  who  love  the  government  dearly,  and  yet  would  not 
needlessly  have  any  unkind  reflection  cast  upon  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try, turn  to  it  and  to  all  who  urge  local  public  opinion  as  the  proper 
remedy,  with  federal  power  excluded,  and  ask:  "Must  we  wander  for 
another  forty  years  in  a  wilderness  of  lynchings  while  lives  are 
snuffed  out  yearly,  waiting  for  local  public  opinion  to  assert  itself?" 
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"And  Ye  Shall  Know  the  Truth" 

Once  it  was  thought  that  only  Negroes  were  lynched,  and  that 
none  of  these  were  lynched  save  for  violation  of  white  women.  But 
no  one  need  be  so  uninformed  as  to  believe  that  now.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  know  the  truth  let  him  lay  down  before  him  Cutler's  "Lynch 
Law";  the  annual  record  of  lynchings  kept  by  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
the  annual  record  kept  by  the  Tuskegee  Institute;  "Thirty  Years  of 
Lynching/'  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.;  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment by  McLaughlin  and  Hart;  the  Annual  Volumes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Year  Book;  and  the  encyclopedias  Americana,  Britannica,  and 
International.  These  will  show  to  the  casual  reader  that  lynching  has 
become  a  national  madness  exhibited  under  all  kinds  of  incitement. 
And  public  opinion  has  been  no  corrective,  even  when  a  hapless  Negro 
was  not  charged  with  a  crime  against  women  or  when  white  persons 
were  being  put  to  death  without  law. 

Federal  Law  No  Complete  Remedy,  But — 

A  federal  lynch  law  will  not  stamp  out  the  evil  unless  supported 
by  local  public  opinion;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  one  step  in  ad- 
vance; whereas  local  public  opinion  has  not  yet  become  organized. 
A  federal  law  will  not  cure  the  evil  wholly;  but  it  will  provide  imme- 
diately some  protection  to  the  citizens  and  to  the  state..  Public  opin- 
ion, if  ever  mobilized,  will  completely  stamp  out  the  curse,  but  while 
it  is  being  mobilized  there  will  be  the  same  insecurity  of  life  as  be- 
fore, and  almost  no  protection;  and  no  one  knows  how  long  it  will 
be  before  it  will  provide  any  protection.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
last  inquiry: 
A  Question  Which  Tests  Patriotism  and  Christianity 

Will  a  federal  law  against  lynching  check  the  development  of  a 
local  public  opinion  against  the  evil?  Or,  to  put  it  in  plainer  words, 
if  the  federal  government  enacts  a  law  against  lynching,  will  local 
communities  resent  it  so  much  that  they  will  take  no  further  actions 
to  abolish  lynch  law? 

I  believe,  honestly,  that  it  will  have  this  effect  on  some  persons,  in 
some  communities;  but  that  fact  is  not  an  argument  against  a  federal 
law.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  hosts  of  patriotic  and  Christian 
men  and  women  in  all  of  the  localities  where  lynchings  occur  who  are 
opposed  to  the  practice  and  who  are  determined  to  work  for  its  up- 
rooting. These  citizens  would  no  more  cease  their  efforts  to  banish 
the  evil  because  the  federal  government  came  to  their  assistance  than 
they  would  allow  their  houses  to  burn  rather  than  permit  the  fire 
company  of  a  better  organized  city  than  their  own  to  help  them  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

In  the  second  place,  and  this  is  very  important,  it  is  fair  to  infer 
that  if  a  given  community  is  so  indifferent  to  the  peril  of  lynching 
that  it  ceases  efforts  to  curb  it  out  of  resentment  against  the  inter- 
vention of  its  own  government — the  federal  government  belongs  to 
all  the  people  and  is  not  an  al^en  in  any  community  on  American 
soil — if  a  community  would  push  its  resentment  so  far  as  to  imperil 
its  own  well-being,  to  repeat,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  little  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  matter  of  that  community  developing  such  a  public 
opinion  as  would  make  war  on  lynching,  if  left  entirely  to  itself. 

Boldness  Born  of  Confidence  in  the  South 

My  work  in  inter-racial  commisicns  has  given  me  a  deeper,  broader 
appreciation  of  the  upstanding  Christian  citizens  of  the  South;  and 
if  I  have  written  here  with  a  boldness  that  is  unusual  it  has  been 
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because  my  confidence  in  the  objectives  of  the  South  has  been  meas- 
urably increased  and  I  am  making  this  appeal  to  our  Southern  white 
people  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  because  it  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  make  themselves  immortal;  and  because  I  have 
pride  enough  in  the  home  of  my  birth  to  wish  that  my  section  of  the 
country  should  stand  well  toward  the  front  on  this  great  moral  issue. 

A  Colored  Southerner  Shamed 

There  are  hosts  of  people  who  believe  that  the  South  wishes  to 
help  stamp  out  this  evil  of  lynch  law ;  but  there  are  still  too  many  who 
think  otherwise;  and  I  have  talked  with  some  who  believe  that  how- 
ever great  the  shame  of  lynching1,  however  great  the  injury  which 
it  does  to  the  people  who  practice  it,  however  large  the  number  of 
victims  put  to  death  without  trial,  however  great  the  menace  of  lynch- 
ing to  the  safety  of  all  the  people  of  the  nation,  the  South  alone, 
although  it  is  not  the  only  section  where  lynchings  occur,  will  resist 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  any  and  all  attempts  to  stamp  out  the 
evil.  And  I,  as  loyal  a  Southerner  as  ever  breathed,  and,  so  far  as 
birth  is  concerned  as  truly  one  as  any  person  born  south  of  the 
'Mason  and  Dixon  Line,"  although  I  am  not  white,  have  been  shamed 
and  compelled  to  li&ten  in  silence  because  I  have  had  ready  no  honest 
reply  to  make  to  the  statements  pushed  under  my  nose  to  support  the 
charge  that  the  South  has  given  no  effective  aid  to  any  movement  of 
any  kind  intended  to  supp)*ess  lynching,  except  in  sporadic  instances. 

A  Challenge  to  Lovers  of  the  South 

And  I  solemnly  promised  myself  that  I  would  return  to  my  home 
in  the  South,  whatever  the  cost,  and  make  this  plea  to  the  white 
people,  with  whom  almost  all  the  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent, 
to  be  fair  to  themselves  by  joining  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  at- 
tempt to  stamp  out  the  evil,  not  forty  years  from  now,  but  now.  I 
am  challenging  the  white  people  who  say  they  love  the  South  to  go- 
as  far  as  I  go  and  to  risk  as  much  as  I  risk  to  prove  that  love.  After 
thousands  of  Negroes  have  been  done  to  death  by  mobs  in  the  South, 
for  a  Negro  to  say  publicly  that  he  loves  the  South  and  that  there 
are  ties  which  bind  him  tenderly  to  the  South,  is  to  subject  himself 
to  the  suspicion  of  millions  of  his  own  people  and  bitter  personal 
attacks,  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  Negro  even  to 
seem  to  suggest  to  white  people  of  the  South,  particularly  to  their 
national  representatives,  what  they  ought  to  do  on  a  matter  which 
is  affected  with  political  concern,  is  extremely  delicate,  because  there 
is  grave  danger  that  the  colored  man's  motives  will  be  misunderstood. 

But  that  is  my  risk;  and  I  am  laying  all  of  my  cards  dawn  on  the 
table,  faces  upward,  and  taking  the  grave  risk  I  run,  to  prove  that  I 
love  the  South,  by  being  willing  to  surrender  any  little  good  standing  I 
have  if  in  the  surrender  I  may  through  this  appeal  help  put  the 
South  in  a  more  favorable  light  at  the  bar  of  world  opinion  on  this 
question  of  lynching.  And  I  have  the  right  to  say  to  white  people 
who  say  that  they  love  the  South  as  much  as  I  do:  "Put  your  cards 
on  the  table,  also,  and  prove  your  love  by  being  willing  to  suffer  if 
out  of  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  the  South  may  be  able  to  stand  erect 
on  this  question  of  morals  and  national  preservation."  "Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,"  said  the  Saviour,  "that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  history  of 
human  affections  shows  that  not  only  does  the  true  lover  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  loved  one  whenever  it  is  assailed,  but  he  is  always  seeking  to 
aid  the  loved  one  in  following  such  courses  as  preclude  all  honest 
criticism. 
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What  Has  the  South  to  Offer  if  Federal  Law  is  Defeated? 

Those  who  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  South,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  not,  are  going  to  insist  on  asking  this  question: 
"If  the  evil  of  lynching  has  so  disturbed  the  nation  that  there  has  de- 
veloped a  national  demand  that  a  remedy  shall  be  found  now — a 
Democratic  President  and  a  Republican,  Wilson  and  Harding,  having 
voiced  this  demand  recently — if  local  public  opinion  cannot  provide  the 
beginning  of  such  an  immediate  remedy;  and  if,  out  of  deference  to 
the  views  of  the  South,  the  only  remedy  which  gives  promise  of  check- 
ing the  awful  toll  of  death  is  defeated,  what  remedy,  in  good  con- 
science, has  the  South  to  offer  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  rejected — 
a  remedy  that  shall  attack  the  evil,  not  after  this  generation  is  dead, 
but  now?" 

And  it  will  be  no  answer  to  this  question  to  keep  insisting  that 
local  public  opinion  is  the  real,  ultimate  remedy  Nobody  denies  that. 
The  question  is,  shall  there  be  no  protection  of  life  and  no  arrest  of 
the  spread  of  lynch  law  while  the  nation  waits?  Shall  there  be  no 
"closed  season"  during  which  human  beings  shall  not  be  killed  by 
mobs,  until  local  public  opinion  grows  strong  enough  to  handle  the 
situation?  Why  is  it  believed  that  it  will  take- so  long  for  public 
opinion  to  become  operative?  Here  is  just  one  reason:  It  is  con- 
ceded all  over  the  world  that  the  American  people  regard  their  women 
as  the  dearest  possession  they  have,  for  they  even  jeopardize  their 
lives  for  them.  Nevertheless,  it  took  over  a  half  century  of  agitation 
to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  giving  them  the  right  to  vote. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  create  an  opinion  against  the  lynching  of 
persons,  most  of  whom  are  the  most  despised  people  in  the  nation,  if  it 
took  fifty  years  to  give  real  protection  to  the  most  universally  be- 
loved group? 

I  am  not  versed  in  statecraft  and  lay  no  claim  to  statesmanship; 
but  I  believe  that  the  only  remedy  that  the  South  can  fairly  offer  in- 
stead of  a  federal  law  against  lynching,  which  so  many  people  be- 
lieve is  certain  to  be  enacted  at  this  Congress,  is  the  immediate  passage 
of  laws  against  lynching  by  all  of  the  stages  of  the  South  to  set  over 
against  the  possibly  immediate  passage  of  such  a  law  by  all  of  the 
states  of  the  nation  represented  by  Congress.  There  are  no  persons  in 
the  South  competent  to  bind  the  Southern  states  to  such  a  course  nor 
to  give  a  pledge  that  the  South  will  take  any  such  action. 

My  Conception  of  Love  for  South 

White  men  and  women  of  the  South  do  you  love  her  as  I  do?  I 
do  not  mean  the  love  which  supports  her  when  she's  wrong,  but  the 
love  that  urges  us  all  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  to  help  make 
her  right  and  keep  her  right  in  the  sight  and  presence  of  God.  I 
have  argued  here  as  one  conscious  that  all  his  premises  may  be  false; 
but  I  have  argued  out  of  a  love  which  makes  me  not  at  all  afraid  to 
say  to  my  own  people,  "I  love  the  South,  not  anything  of  wrong  that 
she  does,  but  I  love  all  of  good  that  is  to  be  found  in  her;  and  I  de- 
sire her  peace  and  prosperity";  and  to  say  to  our  white  people  in  the 
South,  "I  believe  that  any  opposition  to  any  fair  measures  intended 
to  prevent  lynching  is  wrong,  because  it  places  the  South,  which  we 
both  love,  in  an  indefensible  position  before  the  bar  of  the  world's 
most  Christian  public  opinion. ' 
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Immortality,  Leaders  of  the  South,  Will  You  Take  It,  "To  Have 
and  to  Hold"? 

The  lynching  issue  in  the  United  States  has  given  the  South  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  immortality  that  has  come  since  she  was 
asked  to  make  the  hard  choice  between  slavery  and  human  freedom. 
As  my  face  and  heart  turn  back  yearningly,  once  more,  to  the  section 
of  my  birth  I  am  praying  that  those  who  speak  for  the  South  may, 
under  God's  guidance,  meet  the  demands  of  humanity  in  a  way  that 
shall  glorify  her  people  and  that  will  not  disappoint  all  those  who 
have  confidence  in  them,  including  the  humble  citizen  who  signs  him- 
self— 

Isaac  Fisher. 

[Written  April  17,  1922;  and  is  to  be  printed  whatever  the  fate 
of  the  Federal  law  against  lynching. — I.  F.] 


Signs  of  a  Better  Day 


STRENGTHENING   OUR  HOPE 

So  surely  as  God  lives  righteousness  will  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
nation,  or  the  nation  will  perish.  Lynching  as  a  means  of  punishing 
criminals  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  cannot  live  when  Christian 
men  and  women  say  it  must  die.  These  resolutions  below  by  Texas 
women,  as  are  resolutions  by  other  groups,  are  harbingers  of  hope; 
and  it  must  be  through  such  clear-seeing  persons  that  an  effective 
local  public  opinion  is  mobilized.  This  will  necessarily  be  slow.  To  be 
able  as  a  nation  to  hold  up  our  head  when  the  subject  of  lynching 
is  raised,  we  must  supplement  this  attempted  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  by  measures  which  will  tend  to  arrest  the  spread  of  lynch  law 
and  give  some  protection  to  life  now,  while  we  wait  for  the  slower 
crystallization  of  public  opinion.  The  news  notes  to  which  reference 
here  is  made  are  as  follows: 

LYNCHING  CONDEMNED  BY  TEXAS  WOMEN 

Committee  Organized  to  Promote  Christian  Principles  in 
Race  Relations 

Dallas,  Texas  (Special) — Declaring  that  "lynching  is  the  black 
spot  on  America's  soul,"  that  "we  have  no  security  unless  the  law 
protects  us,"  and  that  "law  and  order  must  be  maintained  at  all 
costs,"  leading  women  from  all  parts  of  Texas  met  in  Dallas  a  few 
days  ago  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  Christian  solu- 
tion of  the  tangled  problem  of  race  relations.  Mrs.  Jessie  Daniel 
Ames,  of  Georgetown,  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Turner, 
of  Dallas,  Secretary.  The  membership  of  the  committee  embraces 
representatives  of  the  principal  civic  and  religious  organizations  of 
the  State,  Mrs.  Percy .  V.  Pennybacker  being  a  notable  figure  in  the 
group. 

A  strong  address  was  drafted  and  given  to  the  public,  recognizing 
the  condition  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  as  a  community  problem 
affecting  the  welfare  of  both  races  and  demanding  for  its  solution 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice.    An  appeal 
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\W32es  rmaiie  rfrrr  tttee  lijghts  co/f eevery cchild ;l  to ra  r ea sonable : chance  in  i life 
.and  r£or  .a  3single  standard  oof  imorality  JJiat  \will  ^.protect  the  woman- 
.  hood  ..of  call  roaees. 

'jTtee  \  women's  -.committee  .will  /function  :as  i a  c  section  of  the  Texas 
(Etommittee  con  ilnterracial.  (J^rxprer&tion,  ithe  [purpose  coif  ■■.which  is  1  to 
.organize  lmeverycconmiunity  where, race  relations  constitute  a  serious 
problem.a  group  of  J/he  b^st  people /to  .study  local  conditions  and  needs 
,  and  .deal  .with  .them  intelligently  £and .-  in  is, ,  Christian  spirit.  Dr.  J.  C. 
-Haroy  is  .chairman  .of  ithe  .State  .Committee.  It  was  ..stated  that  in 
: many  ccommnnities .  the  >plan  ihad  :averted  threatened  trouble  .  and  dis- 
:  placed: acute  situations Lt^ycconfidence: and 5 good  will. 

TEixe  /address  £  adopted  ~>  ^y  the  \  women  Ifollo  ws  -  in  if  till : 

'^We/,iheimembersco:f  the\womanV  section:  of;  the Texas TState  Com- 
luitttee  oon  IMteieriacial  (DosQpBmtion,  ffmd  courselves  /overwhelmed  .with 
tthe  0Q5p.oxtuni^y  tand  .the  corresponding  responsibility  /which  we  .this 
tday  tfaeeiin  ^sharing ithe  ;taskcof  Ihringing. about  /hetter  /conditions,  and 
ireiations  lin  tttoe  SStauih  l/between  the  /white  .anil  Negro :  races.  . .  .  . 
We  ddejblore  (the  rfaetitkat  ithe  /relations  dcor  tthe  .past .  fifty  .years  /have 
liieen  csuch  iasito  /separate  ithe  two  /races  through  a  ■  lack  /of  .un  ierstand- 
iing  oon  tthe  ipart  corf  tboth.  \We  Iknow  that  /ignorance  takes  its  ■toll  in 
ccrime  /and  i inefficiency ;  ttkat  (.disease  rand  .death  raise  no  respecters  Of 
I  persons,  I/biit  ithat  ithey  /sweep  /across  the  Uboulevards  -  from  the  places 
( of  -squalor rand /unsanitary  1  lining, tto tthe ihestrkept  and  most  protected 
J  homes.  We  Ifcnww  raiso  tthat  ccrime  i is  :no;t  /segregated :  and  .that  its  _re- 
-rsults  raise  ffeit  i^allke  t&y  pall  /classes. 

'  * VWe  tare  i-pe-Esuaiied  tthat  com*  :native  .Southland  'can  never  .Teach '  its 
I  highest  idestiny  \  while  cany  ]  part  /or  its  ipeople  :  are  ignorant  underfed 
i  and  'inefficieitt.  therefore,  itogether  /we  rmust  1  meet  /our /task rand  seek 
-ttoihrnn^Jmrainewcd&yorif  better  .understanding.  :To  this  /end  We  call 
;  attention  tto  /someoff  tthe  .underlying  causes ; of  present-day  ills : 

IPSCBIUEDGE 

"IRee^gDiiing  ithe  ;-uriiversal  /existence  cof  ^prejudice  /among  ;peo£le 
:  61  different  races,  rand  /deploring ;  its  ..existence  and  its  xonsequent  un- 
just results,  \  we  .theref  ore  rare  resolved  that  ithe  Negro  should  have  a 
I  hearing  in )  his  /own  behalf, :  and  .further  /resolve  that  we  shall ;  not  be 
( content  /simply  /with  ]  being  I  kindly  .disposed  to  ithe  .race,  but  that  .our 
■  good  willrshallireach: to ithe /effort/to  secure  "for  its  members.! justice  in 
:  all  .things  rand  opportunities  ff  or  living  tthe  I  best  life.  'We  desire  'for 
i the  J  Negro ,  ras  if  or  -all  men ,  personal  /and  /racial  jj  ustice  in  -private  I  life 
r  and '  in  the  /courts  cof  tthe "  land. 

"Womanhood 

'^Realizing  the  great  'increase  of  mulattoes  andknowing  fullwell 
f  that  -  no  race  ■  can  rrise  /above  its  womanhood,  -we  appeal  for  the  pro- 
tection of-  the  chastity  of  the TNegro  woman  and  declare  ourselves  for 
Jthe:srngle  standard.of :.moralityramong:this:race  as.welLasramong  our 
rown. 

'Childhood 

"Recognizing  the  fight  df^every  'American  ch^ld  to"  bendt  only  well 
'born, 'bu'c  to -be  given  the  opportunity  "for 'developing  "his 'life 'to  its 
'fullest  possibility,  we  desire  "for J  the  Negro  chlEd  better /homes,  better 
r schools  and  '.better  'Christian  traming. 
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Lynching 

"Lynching  is  the  black  spot  on  America's  soul.  So  long  as  America 
holds  the  record  for  its  illegal  taking  of  life  so  long  as  the  headlines 
of  foreign  papers  carry  in  large  letters!,  'America  burns  another 
Negro/  just  so  long  will  her  shame  be  world-wide.  We  have  no 
security  unless  the  law  protects  us.  Mob  violence  knows  no  law.  As 
women,  as  mothers  of  men,  we  protest.  We  condemn  every  violation 
of  law  in  the  taking  of  life,  no  matter  what  the  crime. 

"We  declare  ourselves  for  law  and  order  at  all  costs.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  prompt  and  certain  justice  and  should  demand  such  of 
officials  and  courts.  We  believe  that  America  should  not  permit  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  to  be  capitalized.  In  common  with  the  great 
and  honored  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  our  own  Southland,  we  say,  'Not 
in  passion,  my  countrymen,  but  in  reason,  not  in  narrowness  but  in 
breadth,  may  we  solve  this  problem  in  calmness  and  in  truth,  and, 
lifting  its  shadows,  let  perpetual  sunshine  pour  down  on  two  races 
walking  together  in  peace  and  contentment.'  " 


"THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICA"— TOPIC  OF  JUNE  MISSIONARY 
REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  of  New  York  City,  has  just 
issued  a  list  of  some  of  the  articles  on  the  Negro  in  America,  which 
are  to  appear  in  the  June  number  of  the  magazine.  Since  Fisk  Uni- 
versity will  be  represented  by  two  contributors,  the  list  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  News.     It  is  as  follows: 

Half  a  Century  of  Negro  Progress  in  America — Monroe  W.  Work 
(Tuskegee  Institute). 

The  Negro's  Place  in  American  Life — Isaac  Fisher  (Fisk  Uni- 
versity). 

Negroes  North  and  South — A  Contrast — E.  K.  Jones  (National 
Urban  League). 

Practical  Ideas  for  Negro  Education — F.  A.  McKenzie  (Fisk  Uni- 
versity). 

Practical  Interracial  Co-operation — W.  W.  Alexander  (Interrac- 
ial Commission). 

Negro  Work  for  Negroes  at  Home  and  Abroad — Kelly  Miller 
(Howard  University). 

The  Negro's  Religious  and  Social  Life — I.  G.  Penn  (Methodist 
Board  of  Negro  Education). 

Legitimate  Negro  Ambitions — Nannie  Burroughs  (National  Bap- 
tist Convention). 

A  Negro  View  of  the  White  Problem — Harold  Kingsley  (Congre- 
gational Home  Mission  Society). 

A  Sample  of  Negro  Education  That  Pays — Coe  Hayne  (Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society). 

Best  Books  About  the  Negro — Monroe  N.  Work  (Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute). 

The  cost  of  the  magazine  is  25  cents  the  copy;  and  it  may  be 
procured  from  the  Missionary  Review  Publishing  Company,  56  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  Six  Month  College  Year 

A  Plan  to  Aid    the  Self-Supporting 
Student 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1922  and  continu- 
ing until  all  courses  are  included,  Fisk  will 
organize  and  administer  its  schedules  of 
recitations  in  the  following  way : 

1.  All  major,  required  and  prerequi- 
site courses  requiring  two  quarters  to  com- 
plete will  be  scheduled,  when  the  demand  is 
sufficient,  two  times  each  year ;  the  first  time 
during  the  fall  and  winter  quarters,  the  sec- 
ond time  during  the  spring  and  summer 
quarters. 

2.  All  major,  required  and  prerequisite 
courses  requiring  one  quarter  to  complete 
will  be  similarly  scheduled  at  least  two  times 
each  year;  the  first  time  during  the  fall  or 
winter  quarter,  the  second  time  during  the 
spring  or  summer  quarter.  Some  of  these 
courses  may  be  scheduled  three  or  four  times 
each  year. 

3.  All  major,  required  and  prerequisite 
courses  requiring  three  quarters  to  complete 
will  be  gradually  modified  so  that  they  may 
be  completed  in  two  quarters.  When  so  mod- 
ified they  will  come  under  the  schedule  re- 
ferred to  in  1  above. 

4.  All  elective  courses  will  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  plan  for  the  other  courses 
and  will  be  scheduled  as  often  as  there  is 
sufficient  demand  for  them. 
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THE  BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 

THE  UNITY  OF  MANKIND 
By  President  McKenzie, 

To  the  Class  of  1922,  Sunday,  June  4,  1922. 

The  words  of  the  text  are  found  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  fourth  verse,  "Hear,  O  Israel,  The  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord." 

Last  year  at  the  baccalaureate  service  I  asked  your  attention  to 
the  call  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  If  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tions that  lay  back  of  what  I  tried  to  say  at  that  time  could  be  re- 
peated and  made  effective,  I  should  be  content  to  repeat  this  year  what 
I  then  said.  But  a  new  class  and  a  new  day  require  a  new  message. 
So  today  I  bring  you  the  injunction  not  to  be  peculiar.  The  duty  of 
fundamental  likeness  is  the  injunction  which  the  thinking  of  another 
year  has  impressed  upon  me.  The  two  duties  are  not  antagonistic, 
but  complementary  and  harmonious.  They  are  merely  two  aspects  of 
the  same  truth;  and  will  be  seen  as  such  if  the  meaning  and  not  the 
superficial  wording  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  topic  of  the  morning  is  not  an  easy  one  to  grasp,  much  less  to 
state.  It  is  the  biggest,  the  most  tremendous  idea  of  which  I  can 
conceive.    My  endeavor  will  be  to  correlate  the  infinite  with  the  finite. 

Specifically  the  topic  is  the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  meaning  of  that 
fact  in  the  lives  of  men.  My  theses  are,  first,  that  because  God  is 
one,  mankind  may  be  one,  and  second,  that  not  until  men  know  the  one 
God  will  the  unity  of  men  be  realized.  Unity  among  men  is  possible 
only  through  imitation  of  God. 

These  words  are  the  passionate  shibboleth  of  the  Jew  and  the 
Mohammedan.  They  are  the  formal  belief  and  the  actual  foundation 
of  the  Christian  faith.  And  yet  for  most  of  us  they  are  relatively 
meaningless  or  distinctly  obnoxious.  Ultimately  they  must  become 
the  only  guarantee,  nay,  the  only  hope,  of  salvation  for  the  world. 

The  story  of  the  process  of  the  revelation  of  God  through  humanity 
to  humanity  is  the  marvel  of  all  those  who  trace  the  history  of  in- 
spiration in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament.  How  came  it  that  in 
those  distant  days  a  truth  so  transcendent  should  come  to  the  un- 
known writer  of  these  words?  How  came  it  that  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  recorded  thought  there  should  come  from  a  tiny  tribe  of  weak 
people  a  truth  which  must  be  increasingly  the  refuge  of  the  whole 
world? 

"Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high,  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it." 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?    or  whither  shall  I  flee  from 

thy  presence?" 

"If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there." 
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"If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me." 

We  cannot  today  explain  the  miracle  of  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion, but  we  ought  to  make  the  supreme  revelation  of  our  text  no 
longer  the  vain  repetition  of  meaningless  words  but  the  vitalizing 
power  of  our  time  and  generation. 

Let  us  see  what  the  words  of  our  text  really  mean,  and  then  trace 
out  some  of  their  implications. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  given  as  the  sanction  of  the  first  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  It  is  God,  the  only 
God  who  decrees.  Because  it  comes  from  very  God  the  command  is 
authentic  and  authoritative.  There  is  no  escape.  This  is  final  and 
absolute  truth.  The  religion  of  the  Jew  was  built  upon  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  one  and  only  God.  The  JeW  rested  in  Jehovah  and 
recognized  his  obligation  to  fulfil  the  commandments  because  they 
proceeded  from  Jehovah. 

In  the  last  analysis  there  is  no  morality  without  the  sanction  of 
religion,  just  as  there  is  no  religion  which  does  not  manifest  itself  in 
morality. 

But  the  special  idea  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  today  is  the  idea  of 
monotheism.  There  is  only  one  God  and  Jehovah  is  his  name.  This 
was  a  bold  statement  to  make  in  that  time  of  many  gods.  It  meant 
not  only  that  Jehovah  had  no  rival  in  Israel,  but  that  he  could  not 
be  limited  to  Israel.  The  God  of  Israel,  the  only  true  God,  was  and 
is  the  God  of  every  other  people. 

This  latter  idea  was  not  less  offensive  in  those  days  than  it  is  to- 
day. And  yet  it  was  the  gleam  of  a  great  truth  which  continued  to 
shine  throughout  the  darkness  of  disbelief  all  through  Biblical  times, 
and  still  flashes  in  the  darkness  of  today. 

The  Jews  of  those  days  wanted  not  only  to  be  the  only  people 
chosen  of  God,  but  they  wanted  him  to  be  their  God  alone.  If  he  were 
also  the  God  of  the  Ninevites,  what  significance  was  there  in  Israel's 
place  as  the  chosen  people?  Jehovah  wias  their  God.  He  was  the 
God  of  battle  to  lead  them  against  the  heathen.  Racial  pride  could 
not  brook  a  rival  in  the  affections  of  God.  Otherwise  the  right  of 
conquest,  of  domination,  of  pre-eminence,  of  power  of  every  sort 
seemed  threatened.  They  looked  to  God  for  success  in  their  struggles 
with  other  peoples.  How  could  they  hope  to  win  and  to  overrule  if 
God  was  also  the  God  of  their  enemies? 

But  the  voice  of  the  prophet  was  not  stayed,  and  in  the  wonderful 
story  of  Jonah  we  have  pictured  the  two  contrasting  facts — God's 
claim  to  be  Lord  of  all  peoples,  and  the  reluctance  of  Israel  to  accept 
the  stranger  into  the  family  of  God. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  story.  Jonah  is  called  to  go  and  preach 
to  the  great  city  of  Nineveh,  a  city  rich  and  wicked,  worshipper  of 
false  gods.  Nothing  would  demonstrate  Jehovah's  value  to  Israel 
so  clearly  as  to  have  Nineveh  suffer  the  just  deserts  of  her  wicked- 
ness, while  Israel  prospered.  But  the  Lord  calls  and  tells  Jonah  to 
go  preach  to  Nineveh,  and  Jonah  simply  does  not  want  to  do  it.  He 
has  no  interest  in  the  Ninevites,  except  to  let  them  go  on  to  their 
just  destruction.  So  he  starts  out,  not  for  Nineveh,  but  for  Tarshish, 
seeking  to  get  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  God  of  Israel.  He  has 
no  notion  that  Jehovah  is  God  of  any  other  people  or  territory. 
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What  is  the  consequence?  He  brings  a  great  storm  on  the  sea, 
and  the  mariners  would  have  all  been  drowned  if  Jonah  had  not  finally 
realized  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  storm  and  asked  them  to  throw 
him  overboard.  There  is  many  a  Jonah  in  the  world  today  bringing 
ruin  upon  his  fellows  who  are  trying  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  but  how 
few  of  them  know  they  are  Jonahs!  How  few  are  willing  to  get  out 
of  the  boat  that  the  ship  and  its  sailors  may  be  saved. 

But  Jonah  in  his  distress  finally  confesses  that  salvation  is  of 
the  Lord,  and  agrees  "to  pay  that  which  he  had  vowed."  And  again 
he  is  sent  to  the  heathen  city  where  he  preaches  destruction  for 
wickedness.  To  his  surprise  and  anger  Nineveh  repents  and  is 
saved. 

And  Jonah  was  very  angry.  He  did  not  want  to  have  Nineveh 
saved.  That  was  Why  he  fied  to  Tarshish  in  the  first  place.  Now  he 
wanted  to  die.  To  see  wickedness  flourish  and  escape  punishment, 
to  see  a  rival  people  that  had  not  dealt  righteously  blessed  by  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  to  know  that  he  himself  had  been  the  means  of 
this  miscarriage  of  justice — this  was  too  much  for  Jonah.  Far  better 
to  die  than  to  go  back  home  and  tell  what  he  had  done.  He  had  be- 
trayed his  own  people.  He  had  always  been  loyal  to  them  and  to  the 
home  God.  But  what  could  he  say  now!  Far,  far  better  to  die. 
The  whole  foundations  of  life  were  torn  up.  His  life  was  bounded  by 
his  race.  He  believed  in  a  God  whose  love  was  limited  to  Israel, 
whose  vengeance  was  sudden,  sure,  and  swift  for  the  wicked  outside. 

God  lets  us  see  in  Jonah  the  typical  man.  We  know  not  whether 
Jonah  ever  believed.  But  through  the  story  God  tried  to  tell  the 
world  that  God  was  the  God  of  all.  Does  the  world  today,  does  any- 
body today,  believe  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  God  of  our  enemy? 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  book  of  Jonah  has  continually 
been  treated  as  but  a  story  of  how  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah — a 
story  of  God's  power,  but  not  a  story  of  God's  universal  love.  Jesus 
understood  the  real  meaning,  and  in  his  day  when  he  was  asked  for 
a  sign  he  promised  no  sign  but  the  sign  of  Jonah.  And  the  people 
would  not  see  the  sign. 

Today  the  world  is  looking  for  a  sign,  and  none  shall  be  given 
save  the  sign  of  Jonah.  Can  we  see  it?  The  heart  of  man  still 
rebels. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  to  ask  how  man  knows  who  or  what  God 
is.  Does  man  make  his  own  God?  There  are  those  who  say  that 
every  man  or  group  of  men  makes  God  out  of  his  own  experience  and 
thinking.  He  can  know  only  in  terms  of  his  own  nature.  God  is 
from  this  point  of  view  like  man,  highly  idealized  perhaps,  but  never- 
theless in  the  image  of  man.  There  are  others  who  hold  that  man 
knows  God  through  special  revelation,  that  God  makes  himself  known 
directly  to  man. 

Do  you  remember  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  framers  of 
the  Westminster  catechism  when  they  tried  to  define  God?  If  so, 
you  remember  that  they  finally  decided  to  pray  for  the  definition,  and 
that  their  leader  started  his  prayer  by  saying,  "O  Lord,  Thou  who 
art  a  spirit  infinite,  eternal  and  unchangeable,  in  thy  being  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth."  There  was  no  need  of 
further  prayer;  the  definition  had  come.  Was  that  a  case  of  in- 
spiration? 

There  is  not  necessarily  complete  antagonism  between  the  two 
viewpoints.     How  God  reveals  himself  or  how  man  is  stimulated  to 
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conceive  of  God  is  not  very  important  just  now  to  know.  Both  points 
of  view  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  God  created  man,  and  tnac  God 
is  in  a  special  spiritual  sense  the  Father  of  all  men. 

Whatever  be  the  belief  with  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  it  is  clear  that  man  always  tends  to  find  in  God  every 
highest  good  of  which  he  conceives  or  to  which  he  holds.  It  is  also 
true  that  man  tends  to  distort  God  to  agree  with  and  to  justify  what- 
ever is  peculiar  to  himself  or  to  his  group.  There  cannot  be  perma- 
nent antagonism  between  man's  ideals  for  his  ^ace  and  his  conception 
of  God.  Either  the  one  will  lift  man  toward  God  or  the  other  will 
lower  God  toward  man. 

Within  the  last  few?  days  there  has  come  to  my  desk  the  April 
number  of  the  Menorah  Journal,  containing  as  its  leading  article 
an  article  by  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Miller,  formerly  a  Fisk  teacher.  The 
article  is  entitled,  "Towards  a  Truer  Patriotism."  It  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  races  and  nations  are  still  tribal  in  their'  devo- 
tions. They  still  worship  the  gods  of  their  several  groups,  not  the 
God  of  the  universe.  He  says,  "The  tribal  gods  elevated  by  the 
various  nations  for  patriotic  purposes  are  admittedly  partial  and 
ridiculous."  "If  history  could  be  taught  as  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  urges 
that  it  should  be  taught,  we  might  soon  all  learn  that  even  in  the 
most  different  of  us  there  is  more  that  is  common  to  all  than  is  pe- 
culiar to  any." 

Dr.  Miller  does  not  make  out  quite  so  hopeful  a  picture  as  we  might 
like,  for  he  says  that  "a  very  large  portion  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  suffering  from  present  or  past  experiences  of  oppression,  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  expected  to  act  as  normal  groups.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  more  hope  that  a  nation  suffering  from  the  oppression 
psychosis  will  make  any  but  the  most  meager  advances  in  the  direction 
of  internationalism,  than  that  a  sick  man  will  take  up  the  full  ac- 
rivities  of  health." 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  war  so  terrible  and  so  enormous 
in  its  tragedies  that  it  cannot  be  described.  We  are  by  all  human 
signs  headed  toward  a  still  more  dreadful  catastrophe,  unless  the 
hearts  of  men  may  be  cured,  made  sound,  and  prompted  to  faith  in 
their  neighbor  men.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  think  in  tribal  terms, 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  feel  in  racial  terms,  the  nations  and  races 
will  continue  to  be  sick.  Nothing  but  the  worship  of  the  universal 
God  can  cure  the  hearts,  and  strengthen  the  minds  of  men.  There 
is  no  need  to  worship  a  God  peculiar  to  oppressors;  there  is  no  need 
to  worship  a  God  peculiar  to  a  people  who  are  oppressed.  Our  text 
is  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  having  an  abnormal  psychology  be- 
cause of  racial  experience.  There  is  an  escape  into  the  fulness  of 
the  normal  and  universal  life  through  citizenship  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  universal  God. 

But  remember,  races  essentially  different  cannot  worship  the  same 
God.  Races  that  worship  the  same  God  cannot  remain  essentially 
different. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  world  unity  and  of  world  peace  is 
the  discovery  of  the  One  God  by  all  the  world. 

The  revelation  of  God  from  the  beginning  is  that  he  is  the  God  of 
all.  The  parable  of  Jonah  commands  that  those  who  know  Him  shall 
bring  all  nations  into  the  kingdom.  The  message  of  Jesus  is  that 
all  races  must  be  and  can  be  born  into  the  one  family.  The  acceptance 
of  the  same  definition  of  God  is  not  only  desirable  but  possible  and 
imperative. 
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Here  is  where  the  difficulty  lies.  Men  do  not  believe  that  common 
ideals  are  possible  for  different  groups,  or  races,  or  continents. 

Let  us  illustrate:  Many  a  labor  leader  feels  that  he  cannot  sit 
in  the  pews  of  a  church  where  the  great  employer  passes  the  collec- 
tion basket.  And  the  minister  who  thinks  he  can  bridge  the  chasm 
by  seeking  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  laborer  misses  the  point.  The 
difficulty  is  not  a  difference  of  income  but  the  fact  that  the  two  men 
worship  different  gods.  The  God  of  Profits  and  the  God  of  Wages 
must  both  be  displaced  by  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Poor  and 
the  Rich. 

An  analogy,  if  not  an  illustration,  is  found  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Indian.  He  asks  practically  only  one  thing,  and  that  is 
that  he  be  left  alone.  Many  people  agree  with  him  in  this.  They 
say  each  race  has  its  own  peculiar  contribution  to  make.  Tell  the 
Indian  to  keep  on  weaving  his  blankets,  making  his  bead  ornaments, 
living  his  old  communal  life,  retaining  his  primitive  morality,  and 
sometimes  even  his  primitive  religion.  To  me  this  is  largely  mistaken 
sentimentality.  Why  should  we  encourage  anyone  to  continue  in  an 
ineffective  industrial  order,  reduced  to  semi-pauperism,  doomed  to 
little  more  than  an  animal  existence,  cut  off  from  the  throbbing  world 
of  which  he  might  be  a  part?  Shall  he  continue  to  worship  a  God 
reflecting  his  own  improvidence,  economic  inefficiency,  and  tribalistic 
narrowness?  He  needs  the  God  of  Nineveh  who  can  save  even  the 
multitude  that  know  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left! 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  Indian.  I  would  preserve  every- 
thing fine  that  he  is  and  has.  I  believe  that  when  he  forsakes  the 
god  of  his  tribe,  the  image  of  himself,  he  will  find  the  Lord  God  of 
the  universe  strengthening  in  him  every  unique  and  worthy  quality 
that  he  possesses.  He  can  enter  into  the  best  that  surrounds  him 
without  loss  to  the  best  he  had  before. 

So  long  as  the  East  and  the  West  continue  to  believe,  as  they  do, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  full  understanding  between  them,  that 
there  is  an  invisible,  impalpable,  immovable,  and  eternal  barrier  be- 
tween them,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  peace,  no  development  of 
true  co-operation,  and  no  true  spiritual  communion.  They  do  not 
worship  the  same  God  though  they  may  employ  the  same  name.  The 
Father  of  all  stands  in  the  dark  while  two  impostors  take  his  place. 

The  true  God  refuses  to  be  a  national  God,  a  racial  God,  or  a 
continental  God.     He  is  the  God  of  the  universe,  or  no  God  at  all. 

He  who  holds  that  his  group,  his  race,  or  his  nation  is  essentially 
different  from  others,  and  that  he  must  hold  to  different  ideals  and 
practice  different  methods  from  others  who  worship  the  same  God; 
he  who  takes  such  a  position  worships  a  local  or  a  race  God  and  does 
not  believe  in  the  One  God.  He  is  essentially  a  polytheist,  not  a 
monotheist.  So  long  as  this  is  true  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
unity  of  mankind  are  a  beautiful  dream,  not  a  working  reality. 

God  the  Father  of  all  mankind  is  not  the  God  of  the  Caucasian, 
nor  the  God  of  the  Hindoo,  nor  the  God  of  the  African.  He  is  not 
the  God  of  the  East  nor  the  God  of  the  West;  not  the  God  of  the 
North  nor  the  God  of  the  South. 

From  the  beginning  until  now  God  has  been  denied  his  sovereign 
throne  by  the  tribes  and  the  races  and  the  nations  that  have  refused 
to  have  a  world  God. 

There  is  only  one  God  in  all  the  universe  to  know.  God  is  the  one 
supreme  goodness,  the  same  everywhere  yesterday,  today,  and  for- 
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ever.  And  just  as  God  is  always  the  same,  so  men  are  everywhere 
potentially  alike.  There  is  only  one  virtue  among  men,  one  integrity, 
one  standard  of  measurement  for  thought  and  act  and  life.  On  a 
single  tree,  no  two  leaves  are  exactly  alike,  but  the  thousands  of  leaves 
are  still  essentially  alike.  Their  common  origin  and  their  common 
life  is  evidenced  in  their  common  and  unmistakable  pattern. 

One  God  means  one  pattern  for  mankind  and  that  pattern  cannot 
be  other  than  perfection.  Wherever1  a  man  or  a  race,  or  a  nation 
consciously  worships  at  the  shrine  of  less  than  the  highest  and  best, 
that  man,  or  race,  or  nation  does  not  worship  Jehovah,  the  Lord  of  the 
universe.  God  is  the  embodiment  of  truth.  When  God  is  accepted 
by  mankind,  the  canons  of  truth  and  the  practices  of  virtue,  wfcich  are 
the  reflections  of  God,  will  be  the  same  everywhere.  The  standards 
of  men  are  their  descriptions  of  their  God. 

Ali  of  this  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence.  The  Father- 
hood of  God,  the  Unity  of  Mankind,  and  the  Universality  of  Truth 
are  all  three  true  or  no  one  of  the  three  is  true.  Unless  the  standards 
of  truth  and  conduct  are  everywhere  the  same,  there  is  no  final  and 
substantial  unity  among  men.  God  and  truth  are  one.  Until  men 
accept  one  God  and  one  Truth,  mankind  can  never  be  a  unity,  or  be 
for  any  length  of  time  at  peace.  He  who  denies  the  unity  of  men  or 
the  universal  character  and  obligation  of  truth  denies  the  existence 
of  One  God. 

Let  us  not  quibble  over  this.  The  devil  is  ready  with  a  thousand 
persuasive  sophistries.  There  may  be  a  thousand  items  of  conduct 
that  do  not  enter  into  essential  character.  But  so  long  as  man  seeks 
God  with  any  eyes  but  the  eyes  which  are  intent  upon  the  best  which 
mankind  has  anywhere  in  all  the  world  conceived,  he  will  not  find 
Jehovah.  Ignorance,  laziness  and  perversity  will  always  seek  refuge 
in  some  lesser  God. 

It  was  a  world  doctrine  that  the  inspired  man  conceived  when  he 
wrote  the  words  of  our  text.  It's  a  world  doctrine  that  I  present  this 
morning.  It's  only  a  world  mind  that  can  hear  or  accept  the  doctrine. 
Nothing  is  essentially  true  that  is  not  world-wide,  and  no  truth  is 
valid  that  is  not  a  missionary  truth.  There  is  no  truth  for  me  or 
for  my  race  that  I  am  not  eager  to  carry  to  every  race  under  the  sun.. 
A  truth  limited  to  a  part  of  the  children  of  men  is  a  dying  truth.. 
One  God,  one  humanity,  one  truth,  one  standard  of  virtue,  one  meas- 
ure of  perfection,  one  civilization,  one  destiny — these  are  the  goals 
which  constitute  the  one  great  goal  of  our  endeavors. 

The  separation  into  differing  groups  is  brought  about  sometimes; 
by  exclusion,  sometimes  by  free  volition. 

But  in  all  of  the  cases  of  involuntary  exclusion  from  a  share  in. 
the  common  consciousness  and  the  common  activity  there  is,  in  one 
sense,  little  to  cause  anxiety.  The  only  power  that  can  permanently 
exclude  men  from  the  great  communions  of  God's  universe  is  the  man 
himself.  The  only  power  that  can  permanently  exclude  a  race  from: 
that  communion  is  the  race  itself. 

Refusal  to  enter  the  kingdom  is  much  worse  than  exclusion  from 
the  kingdom.  Other  people  will  try  in  vain  to  keep  us  out  if  we  seek 
to  do  what  the  kingdom  requires,  but  no  amount  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  others  can  bring  us  in,  if  we  refuse  to  enter. 

It  is  very  easy  for  any  group  to  condemn  itself  to  mental  in- 
feriority. It  is  easy  to  refuse  to  undergo  the  degree  of  mental  train- 
ing which  intellectual  achievement  requires.    It  is  easy  to  accept  fake 
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diplomas  and  unearned  degrees.  But  the  group  that  seeks  to  enter 
the  intellectual  kingdom  will  seek  to  know  the  requirements  and  stan- 
dards of  that  kingdom  and  will  seek  to  do  all  that  the  kingdom  requires 
in  effort,  in  persistence,  and  in  precision. 

A  recent  book,  "The  Birthright,"  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, much  of  it  favorable.  To  my  mind  it  is  wonderful  in  its 
picturing  of  much  of  the  life  and  doings  of  people,  both  white  and 
colored.  Nevertheless,  actual  as  its  pictures  may  be,  I  think  the  book 
is  unfair  to  both  groups.  The  story  is  realistic.  Its  implications 
are  based  on  superficial  reasoning.  The  book  is  calculated  to  condemn 
the  white  man  for  his  racial  hard-heartedness  and  the  colored  man 
for  his  racial  mental  incapacity.  Doubtless  statistics  will  support 
his  theses.  Religion  will  not.  Nevertheless  it  is  within  the  power  of 
each  group  to  make  the  conclusions  come  true.  But  the  heart  of  the 
white  man,  if  he  will  turn  to  the  One  God,  can  be  softened.  And  the 
colored  man,  if  he  will  study  the  character  of  the  One  God,  will  refuse 
to  justify  the  clear  statement  of  the  book  that  the  Negro  is  by  fun- 
damental nature  happy  in  idleness,  content  in  laziness.  If  the  Negro 
will  seek  the  stimulation  of  thd  Lord  of  All  he  will  not  sink  back 
with  Peter  into  the  joy  of  lower  standards  than  are  set  for  the  white 
man.  Stribling's  story  is  the  depressing  representation  of  the  de- 
generacy that  comes  to  every  race  that  worships  a  racial  god.  It  is, 
too,  the  call  of  Jonah,  "Repent  ye,"  addressed  to  two  races  of  today. 
Either  race,  or  both,  may  be  saved  by  giving  in  full  its  allegiance 
and  its  complete  imitation  to  the  God  of  AH. 

Last  November  President  Harding,  made  a  remarkable  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  race  question,  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
"fundamental,  eternal  and  inescapable"  differences  between  our  two 
races,  differences  which  the  colored  man  should  recognize  as  carrying 
with  them  "a  set  of  traditions,  an  array  of  aspirations  all  their  own." 
This  statement  of  the  President's  revived  in  both  races  the  old  bug- 
aboo of  race  equality.  Many  of  both  races  granted  the  existence  of 
physical  differences  which  made  intermarriage  as  a  rule  undesirable. 
That  many  of  the  white  race  should  go  farther  and  consciously  agree 
that  the  colored  people  could  not  be  expected  to  enter  largely  into  the 
white  man's  intellectual  world,  might  not  seem  unnatural,  however 
incorrect.  But  the  satisfaction  felt  by  some  colored  people  in  that 
idea  was  most  alarming  to  me.  To  doubt  another  race  is  sad  enough. 
But  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  one's  own  race  is  vastly  worse.  When  I 
expressed  my  own  dissent  from  the  President's  opinion,  my  own  belief 
that  there  ought  to  be  and  must  be  one,  not  two,  intellectual  worlds, 
that  there  must  be  one  standard  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  one  world 
tradition,  and  one  goal  of  aspiration,  the  reply  that  came  to  me  from 
my  friend  of  the  brother  race  was,  "But  there's  a  difference!" 

I  have  no  way  of  telling  that  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  majority 
of  the  colored  people,  nor  even  of  many  colored  people;  but  colored 
people,  like  white  neople,  must  guard  themselves,  lest  they  become 
unconsciously  devotees  of  a  racial  god. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  what  is  it  that  we  have  tried  to  express  this 
morning?  I  have  been  partially  concrete.  I  have  ventured  to  talk 
directly  to  my  audience.  I  have  tried  to  suggest  a  loftier  ideal  for 
them  all.  I  have  not  suggested  that  all  other  races  should  come  and 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  god  of  one  of  the  races.  I  know  of  no 
race  today  that  worships  unreservedly  the  one  Father  of  all  the  races. 
There  are  many  within  many  races  who  do.  But  the  races  as  a  whole 
and  the  multitudes  of  the  earth  see  Him  not. 
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Every  day  brings  a  new  voice  to  declare  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
world  lies  in  a  return  to  religion.  But  there  can  be  no  saving  return 
so  long  as  religion  means  a  rebinding  to  the  old  national  and  racial 
gods.  The  appeal  of  our  text  rings  as  clear  today  as  it  did  in  the 
days  of  Moses  and  Jonah,  Behold  the'  Lord  of  the  Universe  invites 
you  in!  Behold  Him,  and  every  good  thing  shall  be  added  unto  you! 
Behold,  I  am  the  Lord  that  releases  from  every  limitation  and  leads 
all  who  will  into  the  land  of  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  peace! 

But  privilege  alwlays  carries  responsibility.  No  man  may  see  God 
without  obedience  to  His  commands.  None  may  long  see  without 
imitating  His  virtues.  None  may  live  in  His  presence  without  grow- 
ing into  His  likeness.  Let  no  man  suggest  for  you  any  standard  less 
than  the  best,  any  brotherhood  which  excludes  any  race,  any  per- 
fection less  than  the  perfection  of  the  God  of  the  Universe — a  perfec- 
tion which  no  one  race  has  practiced  or  even  seen.  Your  God  must 
be  the  God  who  incarnates  in  Himself,  and  expects  of  you,  a  spirit 
eternal  and  unchangeable,  a  being  of  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  truth.  The  sons  of  God  must  be  like  the  Father,  if 
they  are  to  be  like  each  other  and  to  create  that  Brotherhood  of 
Man  which  is  to  usher  in  the  reign  of  the  Kingdom  of  Peace  through- 
out this  broad  earth  of  ours.  A  universal  God  and  a  universal  truth 
will  bring  the  unity  of  all  mankind. 

Seniors:  I  give  you  a  golden  key  to  carry  with  you.  It  will  un- 
lock for  you  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  will  admit  you  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man.     It  will  solve  for  you  the  problem  of  unity. 

The  world  is  divided  today  by  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  The 
worship  of  a  false  god  brings  the  cries  of  America  for  Americans  and 
of  Africa  for  Africans.  Ambitions  of  nations,  of  races,  of  sects,  of 
denominations  are  everywhere,  distorting  old  organizations  and  creat- 
ing new  ones  for  the  further  division  of  men.  It  is  yours  to  raise 
the  standard  of  God  over  all;  yours  to  preach  a  positive  tolerance, 
of  charity  for  all,  concern  for  all,  service  to  all.  Tolerance  does  not 
mean  indifference  to  standard.  Tolerance  does  not  force  standards 
upon  others;  but  it  holds  the  banner  high. 

Tolerance  keeps  its  eye  on  the  Most  High  and  points  everyone  to 
Him.  Tolerance  says  let  us  exchange  visions  that  the  best  may  be 
adopted  by  all.  There  is  no  true  tolerance  except  through  the  spirit 
of  the  One  God  who  loveth  all  and  calleth  all  to  share  in  his  own  per- 
fection. 

The  answer  to  intolerance  is  tolerance,  and  the  key  to  tolerance 
is  God. 

SENIORS,  this  is  the  benediction  of  the  morning.  God  calls  you 
into  the  full  privileges  of  the  kingdom:  into  which  he  has  called  the 
saints  from  the  beginning  until  now. 

There  are  no  limitations  upon  you  except — self-imposed.  God  still 
asks  the  question.  It  is  yours  to  answer.  Will  you  serve  your  tribal 
god  or  the  universal  God?  Which  do  you  choose,  a  man-made  god  or 
a  God-made  man? 

Choose  ye  today  with  firm  determination  the  One  God  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  and  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  not  easy 
to  do.     It  will  take  courage. 

As  you  go  out  in  the  world  I  offer  you  the  Great  Career.  What- 
ever else  you  may  do,  the  great  contribution,  the  great  service  you 
can  make  to  the  world,  is  to  bear  aloft  the  standard  of  the  One  God. 
Beneath  the  folds  of  that  standard,  even  in  the  shadows  and  the  dark, 
victory  will  lay  her  laurels  at  your  feet,  and  God  and  man  will  call 
you  blessed  forever.     Amen. 
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COMMENCEMENT  BRINGS  LARGE  NUMBER 
OF  ALUMNI 

An  outstanding  feature  of  Fisk's  Commencement  this  year  was  the 
large  number  of  graduates  of  the  University  who  gathered  here  for 
the  exercises — a  larger  number  than  have  been  present  during  the 
past  seven  years.  From  the  college  classes  72  graduates  were  present; 
from  the  Normal  department,  discontinued  in  1915,  there  were  35; 
from  the  department  of  music,  5 ;  and  from  the  theological  department, 
discontinued  in  1909,  there  were  three.  While  it  was  understood  in 
advance  that  the  college  classes  of  1911  and  1912  were  to  hold  re- 
unions at  Fisk,  it  actually  happened  that  in  addition  to  these,  the 
members  of  the  classes  of  1915,  1916,  1917  and  1918,  present  on  the 
campus,  held  class  reunions  also.  Of  45  college  classes,  but  19  were 
unrepresented  by  at  least  one  member;  and  of  39  Normal  classes  but 
fourteen  had  no  representatives.  The  large  number  of  alumni  present 
was  frequently  made  the  subject  of  comment  by  many  persons,  who 
have  attended  past  commencements  at  Fisk. 

Graduating  Recitals 

Commencement  was  preceded  by  graduating  recitals  by  Kathlyn 
Alene  Oliver,  piano,  May  6;  voice,  May  25;  Mattie  Hermoine  Rowan, 
piano,  May  27 ;  and  Helen  Anita  Taylor,  piano,  June  3.  In  addition  to 
these  were  the  Annual  Public  Recital  of  the  Music  Department,  the 
Children's  Recital,  and  others,  an  account  of  all  which  is  promised 
for  another  place. 

Missionary  Sermon 

Bishop  W.  B.  Beauchamp,  the  newly  consecrated  prelate  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  brought  to  Fisk  a  very  pointed 
and  vigorous  message  for  the  missionary  sermon  on  Sunday  morning, 
May  28.  Reading  the  description  of  the  Pharisees,  painted  in  the 
first  seven  verses  of  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew,  he  made 
his  text  from  the  eighth  verse — "But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi:  for  one 
is  your  Master  even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  The  bishop's 
whole  topic  dealt  with  the  realization  of  brotherhood  in  the  world; 
and  he  held  that  the  tasks  of  the  Church  relative  to  missions  are  to 
be  re-defined.  He  felt  that  the  real  task  before  us  is  to  Christianize 
America.  Premising  that  there  is  "broken  brotherhood  all  over  the 
world,"  he  declared  that  "the  one  way  out  is  through  Christ."  There 
were  some  who  remembered  one  week  later,  that  the  spirit  of  this 
missionary  sermon  by  a  white  man  of  the  South,  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  baccalaureate  sermon  by  a  white  man  of  the  North. 

"Nature"  Recitations 

Following  a  practice  begun  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  McKenzie,  the 
whole  school  went  to  the  president's  house  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  and  seated  themselves  on  the  beautiful  lawn  near  the  build- 
ing. After  the  conclusion  of  devotions,  from  the  porch  of  the  house, 
the  president  gave  a  brief  talk  and  then  called  for  the  recitations 
having  to  do  with  nature.  These  were  given  with  a  right  good  will 
by  students  from  all  classes.  An  out-of-doors  exercise,  this  one  has 
proven  to  be  very  popular  with  all. 
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The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

A  Call  for  Highest  Standards  for  Negro. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  McKenzie  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  4,  was,  in  essence,  a  crystallization  of  his  entire  philosophy 
of  education  for  the  Negro — for  any  race,  i.  e.,  that  nothing  save 
the  very  best  is  good  enough  for  any  race,  and  that  any  race  which 
consents  to  accept  for  itself  a  standard  or  standards  less  high  than 
the  highest  does  so  at  its  peril.  Persons  anxious  to  know  just  what 
Fisk's  president  holds  as  fundamental  in  the  work  to  which  he  lias 
been  called  will  find  the  answer  in  the  baccalaureate  sermon  published 
on  the  second  page  of  the  News.  At  night  occurred  the  last  senior 
chapel  of  the  year,  when  Dr.  McKenzie  gave  his  last  message  to  the 
graduating  class. 

Class  Day  Exercises 

On  Monday,  June  5,  at  2:30  p.  m.,  the  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 
were  held.     The  program  follows: 

Senior  Class  Day  Exercises 

Jubilee  Campus 

Junior-Senior  Procession 

Burning  the  Books -. .  — Catherine  J.  Watkins 

Class  History — M.  L.  Owen 

Class  Statistics — Arthurene  N.  Scott 

Class  Prophecy    --...„ Charlotte  P.   DeBerry 

Class  Poem __ Eunice  G.  Brickhouse 

Class  Will Horatio  O'Bannon 

Tree  Oration Samuel  J.  Flanagan 

Officers  of  the  Class 

Robert  G.  Fletcher President 

Miriam  Atkins Vice  President 

Hattie  E.  Walker Secretary 

William  M.  Jones  ' Treasurer 

Edmond  Fortson Business  Manager 

Class  Motto— We  Can  Because  We  Think  We  Can 

Class   Colors — Maroon   and  White 

Class  Flower — American  Beauty  Rose  and  Maiden  Hair  Fern 

The  Alumni  Program 

At  four  o'clock,  immediately  foiowing  the  class  day  exercises,  the 
Alumni  Association  held  its  business  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  Jubilee 
Hall  and  elected  the  following  officers:  James  H.  Robinson,  '11,  presi- 
dent; T.  Clay  Moore,  '06,  vice-president;  Miss  Lena  T.  Jackson,  '85, 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hale,  '12,  corresponding  secretary; 
Mrs.  N.  E.  White,  N.  '91.  treasurer;  Dr.  L.  B.  Moore,  '89,  chairman  of 
executive  committee.  The  anniversary  exercises  were  held  at  7:30 
p.m.,  the  program  being  as  follows: 
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FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Alumni  Association  Motto — Fidelitas  Almae  Matri  et  inter  Nos  Unitas 

Presto  from  Concerto  in  G  minor Mendelssohn 

Helen  A.  Taylor,  '21;  Lydia  E.  Mason 
Prayer— Rev.  Thomas  M.  Brumfield,  B.D.,  '09,  Nashville 

The  Horn Flegier 

John  W.  Work,  Jr. 

Son  of  Professor  John  W.  Work,  '95,  and  Mrs.  Work,  N  '97 

Brief  Introductory  Remarks  by  President  of  the  Association 

Dr.  John  A.  Lester,  '90 

Report  by  President  of  the  Class  of  1912 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Kelley 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

A  Prayer  (Lord,  Hear  D'y  Servant  Pray) J.  H.  Brown 

J.  Harold  Brown 

Lewis  Baxter  Moore,  B.A.,  '89,  M.A.,  '93;  Ph.D.,  '96  (Univ.  of  Penn.) 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Privileges  and  Obligations  of  a  Graduate  in  Relation  to  His  College 
The  Rosy  Morn •  • Ronald 

Kathlyn  A.  Oliver 
Remarks  by  President  McKenaie 
Jubilee  Song 
The  Fisk  University  Jubilee   Singers 
The  retiring  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  Lester,  referred  to  the 
large  number  of  graduates  present  at  commencement  and  said  that 
larger  sums  had  been  paid  into  the  association  than  ever  before.     He 
then  announced  the  election  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  first 
president  to  be  elected  from  out  of  town.     After  expressing  his  own 
love   for    Fisk   and   confidence   in   the    administration,   he   introduced 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Kelley,  of  the  Phelps  Hall  Bible  School,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama,  to  make  a  report  for  the  class  of  1912. 

Whatever  one  might  care  to  write  or  not  to  write  concerning  the 
talk  which  Rev.  Mr.  Kelley  made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  escape 
the  duty  of  recording  the  fact  that  this  minister  is  a  graduate  of 
Fisk,  who  has  the  very  highest  regard  for  her  president  and  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  "the  work  he  is  doing  for  dear  old  Fisk."  He  made 
clear  that  regard  and  confidence  in  his  opening  words — "I  am  glad  to 
come  back  to  Fisk  to  shake  hands  with  President  McKenzie  and  to 
wish  him  well."  He  spoke,  without  any  reservations,  of  the  progress 
which  the  University  is  making,  commended  warmly  the  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  character  being  set  and  expressed  to  the 
president  particular  appreciation  of  the  latter's  insistence  that  ath- 
letics must  not  be  permitted  to  reduce  the  standards  of  scholarship. 
His  whole  talk  breathed  a  clear  note  of  loyalty,  faith  and  confidence, 
and  the  net  effect  of  all  he  said  was  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  carrying  the  burdens  at  Fisk.  There  is  nothing  else  to  write 
of  his  talk  because  he  talked  about  nothing  save  matters  of  encourage- 
ment and  loyalty  and  faith. 
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The  next  speaker  wasi  the  newly-elected  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Robinson,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  spoke  of 
the  interest  which  he  and  his  class  have  in  Fisk  University;  and  then 
he  gave  a  very  interesting  resume  of  the  scholastic  attainments  and 
the  occupations  of  the  class  of  1911.  He  indicated  that  the  graduates 
as  a  body  plan  to  take  a  deeper  active  interest  in  the  University  than 
they  have  done  before. 

The  annual  alumni  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Moore, 
'89,  for  many  years  Dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Howard  University, 
but  at  present  engaged  in  private  business  in  the  field  of  brokerage. 
Dr.  Moore  discussed  the  subject,  "Privileges  and  Obligations  of  a 
Graduate  in  Relation  to  His  College."  He  spoke  from  notes,  but  the 
major  topics  of  his  address  may  be  stated  to  be  about  as  follows:  The 
graduate,  he  said,,  is  privileged  to  represent  his  college,  to  conserve 
its  traditions;  and  to  criticize,  constructively,  the  polices  of  his  alma 
mater.  The  obligations  are  to  cooperate  with  his  school  in  all  proper 
ways,  and  to  support  the  institution.  He  prophesied  that  some  day 
the  alumni  will  endow  Fisk  University.  He  emphasized  his  belief 
that  the  graduates  should  strive  to  enter  more  largely  into  business  oc- 
cupations so  that  they  may  be  in  financial  position  to  aid  the  uni- 
versity. 

President  McKenzie  spoke  very  briefly  but  expressed  his  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  kind  things  that  had  been  said  and  of  the  assurances 
of  assistance  by  the  alumni.  He  reviewed  briefly  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  university,  and  indicated  how  the  Carnegie  corporation 
and  the  General  Education  Board  had  helped  Fisk  over  some  of  the 
unusually  difficult  places  of  the  past  year — a  year  in  which  it  has  been 
extremely  hard  to  raise  money  for  current  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  endowment  fund.  He  stated  that  the  Alumni  Association  had 
contributed  during  the  year  the  sum  of  $431.43  to  the  university,  and 
mentioned  a  letter  just  then  received  from  Mrs.  H.  Caruthers  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Memphis  Fisk  Club,  which  contained  a  gift  of  $100.00 
additional  to  be  used  as  he  deemed  best  for  Fisk.  (Since  these  reports 
were  made,  a  few  other  contributions  have  come.) 

At  this  point  the  Fisk  Quintet  sang  one  of  their  beautiful  numbers, 
giving  a  second  one  as  an  encore.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  them  home 
for  commencement:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers,  Messrs.  Carl  Barbour,  Al- 
fred Clarke  and  Ludie  Collins.  They  win  golden  opinions  for  Fisk 
and  themselves  away  from  the  University,  but  the  latter  is  seldom 
privileged  to  hear  them  sing.    Their  reception  was  more  than  hearty. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  the  alumni  and  faculty  went  immediately 
to  the  president's  house  for  the  president's  annual  reception,  es- 
pecially enjoyable  this  year  because  of  the  reunion  there  of  so  many 
old  friends. 

Student-Alumni  Chapel 

The  exercises  of  the  Student-Alumni  Chapel  occurred  on  Tuesday 
morning,  June  6,  at  9:45  o'clock,  in  Livingstone)  Chapel.  These  ex- 
ercises are  always  interesting  because  of  the  mesages  brought  to  the 
students  by  the  returned  .graduates.  This  year  it  Was  thought  wise 
to  dismiss  the  High-School  students  in  advance  of  commencement  so 
that  there  might  be  room  enough  for  the  University  to  house  its  visit- 
ing graduates.  Because  of  this  there  were  not  quite  so  many  stu- 
dents in  the  chapel  as  usual,  although  all  of  the  college  students 
were  present. 
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After  the  first  song,  President  McKenzie  announced  that  Dr.  C.  B. 
Hutchinson  had  given  two  prizes  of  three  dollars  each  to  be  given  to 
the  student  who  had  maintained  the  highest  rank  in  chemistry;  and 
in  physics,  botany,  and  zoology.  The  prize  in  chemistry  was  awarded 
to  Thomas  P.  Harris,  and  the  one  in  physics,  etc.,  to  Hubert  E. 
Mitchell. 

The  morning  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Robert  W.  Brooks,  '16,  pas- 
tor of  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan.  His 
prayer  breathed  a  desire  that  the  love  of  service  may  lay  firm  hold 
on  each  Fisk  student  and  graduate^  and  he  prayed  that  many  may  be 
inclined  to  live  in  the  South  where  the  opportunities  for  service  are 
so  great.  The  addresses  were  shorter  than  usual  and  in  the  main 
confined  themselves,  respectively,  to  the  expression  of  one  definite 
thought.  It  seemed  that  the  speakers  were  trying  to  make  a  digest. 
They  laid  major  emphasis  as  follows: 

Henry  A.  Kean,  '20 — "Learn  to  love  your  teachers.     Don't  stop 

until  you  have  finished." 
Alfred  T.  Clarke,  '19 — "Although  there  are  not  many  of  my  class 

present,  their  loyalty  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  others." 
Emmett  A.  Cox,  '18 — "Once  out  of  school,  one  soon  learns  that  he 
does  not  know  it  all.  ...  It  all  depends  on  what  one  thinks, 
as  to  his  success." 
Ennis  L.  Powell,  '17 — "The  great  thing  is  to  believe  in  one's  self." 
Gregory  W.  Whiting,  '17 — To  the  students  he  said:  "Enter  every 
activity  for  self -development;  learn  to  think  clearly  and  express 
one's  self;  and  learn  how  to  do  things." 
Wm.  H.   Perry,  Jr.,  '16 — "I  bring  greetings  from  the  Louisville 
Fisk  Club.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  standards  at  Fisk  are  still 
being  raised." 
Mrs.   Katherine  Campbell  Graham,  '15 — "In  Texas,  everyone  ex- 
pects a  Fisk  graduate  to  be  able  to  lead  jubilee  music.     So  you 
must  be  iready  to  do  that.     We  are  willing  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  help  Fisk." 
Miss  Laura  B.  Smith,  '14 — The  importance  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion was  the  burden  of  her  message. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Kelly,  '12 — Was  especially  pleased  with  the  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  which  he  had  received  since  reaching  the 
campus. 
J.  H.  Robinson,  '11 — "Fisk  is  not  an  institution;    It  is  an  influence. 
.  .  .  The  world  measures  by  achievement."     He  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  hospitality  shown  him,  and  his  intention  of 
standing  by  the  university. 
Miss  Jennie  Childress,  '09 — (A  member  of  the  Fisk  faculty).  Called 
for  because  she  is  the  president  of  the  class,  she  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  occupations  of  the  class  members,  and  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  class  to  begin  reunions. 
Noah  Ryder,  music,  '09 — Gave  brief  summary  of  his  work  as  leader 

of  community  music. 
Miss  Lillian  Cashin,  '08 — Did  not  speak,  because  she  felt  that  the 
visitors  should  talk.  (She  is  a  member  of  the  Fisk  faculty.) 
Lewis  B.  Moore,  '89 — "If  one  wishes  to  love,  do  something  for  the 
loved  one."  Applied  to  Fisk:  "The  classes  should  do  some- 
thing, save  something,  for  Fisk  University." 
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Percy  P.  Crenzot,  '11 — "It  takes  us  too  long  to  get  started.  The 
world  wants  to  know  what  one  can  do,  and  is  not  interested 
in  whether  one  is  or  is  not  from  college," 

At  this  point  Dr.  McKenzie  announced  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  parents  of  Fisk  students  and  began  asking  them  to  stand.  In  suc- 
cession Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Gumn,  Mrs.  Ware  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  mothers,  respectively,  of  graduating  students,  Misses  Maude 
Green,  Minnie  Gilbert,  V-erna  Guinn,  Hulda  Ware  and  Blanche  Smith, 
stood  and  bowed  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Fraser,  father  of  Miss  Anna 
Fraser,  was  next  introduced.  Mrs.  Rowan  and  her  husband,  President 
L.  J.  Rowan,  of  Alcorn  College,  Mississippi,  were  the  first  parents  to 
speak.  Mrs.  Rowan  said  she  had  been  proud  to  back  Fisk  in  what  it 
had  done  and  is  doing  for  her  children.  President  Rowan  said  he  had 
always  been  a  Fiskite  in  sympathy  because  so  many  Fisk  graduates 
had  taught  him.  He,  too,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  what  had  been 
done  for  his  children  and  said  he  can  guarantee  that  these  will  all  be 
loyal  graduates.  Mr.  Baker,  brother  of  Miss  Nellie  Baker,  and  Mr, 
Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  brother  of  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  were  next  asked  to 
stand,  and  then  the  mother  of  Miss  Arthurene  Scott  compelled  the 
closest  and  most  appreciate  silence  when  with  voice  vibrant  with  deep 
feeling,  she  told  the  president  how  deeply  grateful  she  was  to  Fisk 
for  the  almost  ideal  care  which  it!  had  given  to  her  daughter.  She 
said  that  when  she  sat  in  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  on  Baccalaureate 
Sunday  and  saw  her  girl  marching  in  cap  and  gown  in  the  graduat- 
ing class — a  thing  which  she  had  always  hoped  for  her  daughter — she 
sang  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,"  with  an  earnestness 
that  few  could  appreciate;  and  she  wanted  Fisk  to  know  how  much 
she  cared.  Hers  was  one  of  the  ringing  notes  of  the  morning.  These 
talks  were  concluded  by  a  few  good  words  from  Mrs.  Mary  Brown 
Douglass,  '11,  sister  of  that  gallant  soldier  of  the  Cross  in  Africa, 
whom  Fisk  delights  to  honor — Althea  Brown  Edmiston.  Mrs.  Brown, 
stating  how  valuable  was  the  training  she  received  here,  concluded! 
with  the  words:     "I  always  will  be  loyal  to  Fisk." 

Closing  the  exercises,  President  McKenzie  suggested  that  "you 
cannot  make  a  living  without  making  a  life";  that  results  are  funda- 
mental, and  that  sacrifice  is  a  primal  principle  of  life.  He  said  that 
he  has  two  main  desires,  i.  e.,  (1)  to  strive  to  give  the  greatest 
power  to  Fisk  students,  and  (2)  to  have  the  alumni  realize  that  that 
is  what  he  seeks  to  make  the  work  stand  for. 

"The  Forest  Princess" 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6,  the  class  in  Pageantry-,, 
assisted  by  others,  gave  on  Jubilee  Campus  the  beautiful  masque,  "The 
Forest  Princess,"  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  This  was  given 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss  Lillian  Cashin,  of  the  English 
department,  and  was  one  of  the  really  beautiful  incidents  of  com- 
mencement. It  is  hoped  that  at  some  later  time  an  account  of  this 
lovely  out-of-doors  play  may  be  given  in  the  News. 

At  six  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Training  School  held  its  exercises  at  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel.  These  are  always  interesting  and  never  fail  to 
draw  large  crowds  from  the  city. 

Prize  Senior  Orations 

A  departure  was  made  this  year  from  the  usual  order  of  com- 
mencement exercises.  Instead  of  having  all  of  the  numbers  on  one 
night,  the  graduating  orations  by  the  students  were  held  on  the  night 
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of  June  6,  in  Livingstone  Chapel;  and  the  graduating-  exercises  and 
the  annual  address  occurred  the  next  morning,  relieving  commence- 
ment of  the  long  exercises  usual  when  they  are  all  held  in  one  evening. 
The  senior  orations  are  for  the  J.  G.  Merrill  prizes  in  oratory. 

The  program  had  been  prepared  for  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel,  but  a 
storm  interfering,  the  other  chapel  had  to  be  used.  This  caused  some 
changes  in  the  musical  numbers.  The  program  as  originally  planned, 
however,  was  as  follows: 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— PART   1—8:00  P.  M. 

Senior  Orations — Prize  Contest 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Processional — Heroes'  March   •  • Mendelssoha 

Sarah  Leight  Laubenstein 
Invocation 

Charity Rossini 

Minnie  B.  Gilbert,  Kathlyn  A.  Oliver 

Earline  L.  Good,  Nellie  S.  Baker 

The  Progress  of  Music  Education  in  America .  Mattie  Hermione  Rowan 

Recent  Applications  of  Chemistry. Richard  Howard  Harris 

I  Dreamed  a  Dream  Mary  Bradford  Jackson 

Build  Thee  More  Stately  Mansions   Beach 

from  The  Chambered  Nautilus 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

Soloist:  Minnie  B.  Gilbert 

The  Student  and  World  Problems   Robert  George  Fletcher 

This,  Too,  Shall  Pass Hattie  Elizabeth  Walker 

Allegro  molto  vivace Grieg 

from  Sonata,  Op.  8,  for  piano  and  violin 
M.  Hermione  Rowan,  Miss  Crutchley 

Ballad— "A  Little  Bird  in  the  Air" Elgar 

from  King  Olaf 
Mozart  Society 

President  McKenzie  presiding,  announced  that  the  judges  had 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  $15.00  to  Hattie  Elizabeth  Walker  for  her 
oration,  "This,  Too,  Shall  Pass";  the  second  prize  of  $10.00  to  Mary 
Bradford  Jackson,  for  her  oration,  "I  Dreamed  a  Dream;"  and  hon- 
orable mention  to  the  oration  by  Robert  George  Fletcher,  entitled,  "The 
Student  and  World  Problems."  The  prizes  were  not  awarded  until 
next  day. 

Graduating  Exercises 

The  graduating  exercises  were  comparatively  brief  after  the  pro- 
cession of  faculty  and  students  had  entered  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 
from  Livingstone  Chapel.  In  other  years  the  procession  has  been 
formed  only  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday.  This  year  it  was  formed  on 
Commencement  Day  also.  For  the  first  time  the  exercises  in  Fisk 
Memorial  Chapel  this  year  witnessed  the  faculty  seated  on  the  plat- 
form instead  of  in  the  audience.     The  program  was  as  follows: 
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Wednesday,  June  Seventh — 10:  A.  M. 

COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES— PART  2 

Graduating  Exercises  and  Annual  Address 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Processional — March  Militaire    Shelley 

Maude  Henrietta  Smith,  '19,  Music  '21 
Prayer — Chaplain  Laubenstein 

"I  Am  the  God  Thor,"  from  King:  Olaf Elgar 

Mozart  Society 
Commencement  Address 
Rev.   Irving'  Maurer 
Pastor  First  Congregational  Church 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jubilee  Song 
Presentation  of  Class  to  the  President  by  the  Dean  of  the  University 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 
Conferring  of  Degrees 
and 
Presentation  of  J.  G.  Merrill  and  Other  Prizes 
President  McKenzie 
Jubilee  Song 
The  Fisk  University  Jubilee   Singers 

Hallelujah  Chorus  from  Messiah Handel 

Mozart  Society 
Benediction 
Following  the  prayer,  the  Mozart  Society  sang  "A  Little  Bird  in 
the  Air,"  from  King  Olaf,  omitted  from  the  program  of  the  evening  be- 
fore,  and  then  sang  the  number,  "I  Am  the  God  Thor." 

Commencement  Address 

The  commencement  address  was  given  without  manuscript  and 
cannot  be  reproduced  here.  But  it  dealt  with  the  topic,  "Modern 
Prodigals."  Rev.  Mr.  Maurer,  premising  that  the  age  is  prodigal, 
all  our  civilization  is  prodigal,  declared  that — 

(a)  The  age  is  prodigal  in  religion,  in  that  we  have  emphasized 
non-essentials  which  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  Golden  Rule  of 
the  Old  Testament — "to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God";  and  the  Golden  Rule  of  the  New  Testament. 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."  Instead  of  husbanding  our  religious  forces,  the  church  is 
split  into  many  parts,  leaving  it  silent  on  social  problems  and  causing 
delay  in  social  progress. 

(b)  There  is  prodigality  in  the  world  of  knowledge.  Knowledge, 
while  scientific,  is  too  largely  unsocial,  having  no  message  for  man- 
kind. It  needs  definitely  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and 
man,  and  to  be  restricted  from  the  broad  fields  of  unsocial  uses  to 
which  it  is  so  largely  put  at  present. 

(c)  There  is  prodigality  in  democracy.  False  ideals  of  democ- 
racy are  being  created.  We  are  emphasizing  too  much  the  importance 
of  "boiled-shirt"  jobs.  Democracy  must  teach  men  the  dignity  of  labor. 
In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
colored  students  to  interpret  the  Negro  to  the  while  peonle  and  to 
himself.  And  it  was  held  as  cardinal  that  education  shall  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  spiritual  life. 
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Graduation 

After  the  singing  of  a  Jubilee  song,  Miss  Mary  Helman,  Director 
of  the  Music  Department,  went  to  the  platform  and  announced  to  the 
President  of  the  University  the  presentation  of  three  candidates  for 
music  diplomas — Kathlyn  Alene  Oliver,  Mattie  Hermione  Rowan,  and 
Helen  Anita  Taylor.  This  presentation  by  the  Director  in  person 
was  a  new  feature  of  Commencement.  Dr.  McKenzie  then  presented  to 
them  their  diplomas.  Next  came  the  Dean  of  the  University,  Dr. 
Elmer  J.  Ortman,  who  presented  the  graduating  class  to  the  President. 
The  latter,  employing  the  time-old  formula,  conferred  upon  each  one 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  gave  them  their  diplomas. 

Awarding  of  Prizes 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  paper  by  a  college  stu- 
dent, on  a  temperance  subject,  was  then  presented  by  the  President 
to  Hortense  Houston  and  the  prize  of  $3.00  for  the  best  paper  of  the 
same  kind  by  a  high  school  student  was  given  to  Flossie  McClain. 
The  Home  Economics  prize  of  $5.00,  given  each  year  by  Miss  Johnette 
E.  Goenz,  H.  Ec.  '10,  went  to  Katherine  Watkins.  The  J.  G.  Merrill 
prizes  in  oratory,  already  referred  to,  were  then  awarded — $15  to 
Hattie  Walker,  $10  to  Mary  B.  Jackson,  and  Honorable  Mention  to 
Robert  G.  Fletcher. 

At  this  point  Dr.  McKenzie  announced  that  Mrs.  Harriett  Tucker 
Russell,  '11,  had  an  announcement  to  make.  In  a  few  words  she  ex- 
pressed, the  desire  of  certain  former  music  pupils  of  Miss  Mary 
Chamberlin  to  give  a  little  sign  of  their  appreciation  of  her  fine  spirit, 
devotion  to  the  University,  and  fidelity  to  those  who  studied  under 
her  direction.  When  Miss  Chamberlin  was  called  to  the  platform, 
Mrs.  Russell  presented  her  with  a  gold  watch.  Miss  Chamberlin  ex- 
pressed her  great  appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown,  and  smilingly 
indicated  that  she  would  use  the  watch  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
her  work.  She  suggested  that  whatever  her  pupils  might  think,  her 
work  had  entailed  no  sacrifice  to  her,  since  she  had  found  greatest 
pleasure  in  it  all. 

Good-Will  Greetings 

A  Jubilee  song  was  sung  by  the  Fisk  Quintet — "You  Hear  the 
Lambs  A-crying."  Of  course,  they  had  to  sing  twice;  and  then  Presi- 
dent Rowan,  of  Alcorn  College;  Dean  Smith,  of  Lincoln  Ridge  In- 
stitute; Mrs.  Arch  Trawick,  of  Nashville  ,and  President  Mulowney, 
of  Meharry  Medical  College,  were  each  asked  to  say  something  to  the 
audience,  and  each  responded  with  a  few  brief  words.  The  Hallelujah 
Chorus  was  sung,  and  Chaplain  Laubenstein's  benediction  closed  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  1922. 

The  List  of  Graduates 

The  list  of  students  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas  is  as  follews: 

CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES 
BACHELOR  of  arts 
Major  in  Chemistry 
Gibson,  Ulysses  Grant.  Mitchell,  Hubert  Everet. 

Harris,  Richard  Howard.  Owen,  Mannie  Laurie, 

Magna  Cum  Laude.  Cum  Laude. 
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Haris,  Thomas  Porter,  Jr.  Smith,  Alvin  Kirke. 

Thomas,  Alice  Mabel. 

Major  in  Classics 
Brickhouse,  Eunice  Genevieve. 

Major  in  Education. 
Caruthers,  Lucile  Harrison. 

Major  in  English 
Atkins,  Miriam,  Robjnson,  Ethel  Louise. 

Cum  Laude.  Scott,  Arthurene  Normal. 

King,  James  Gilbert.  Walker,  Hattie  Elizabeth, 

Oakes,  Alma  Augusta.  Magna  Cum  Laude. 

Whitaker,  John  Dickerson,  Jr. 

Major  in  Home  Economics 
Guinn  Verna  Mae.  Sims,  Motta  Louise. 

Jackson,  Mary   Bradford,  Watkins,  Catherine  Jeannette. 

Cum  Laude. 

Major  in  Latin 
Smith,  Blanche  Myrtle, 

Major  in  Mathematics 
Jones,  William  Moses,  McFall,   Charlotte  Louise, 

Cum  Laude.  Cum  Laude. 

Major  in  Music 
Baker,  Nellie  Sallie-Ailey.  Rowan,  M'attie  Hermione, 

Magna  Cum  Laude. 

Major  in  Political  Science 

Flanagan,, Samuel  Jones.  Jones,  Charles  Wesley. 

Fletcher,  Robert  George,  Moss,  Alvin  Henry. 

Magna  Cum  Laude. 

Major  in  Sociology 
Blount,  Joseph  James.  Good,  Earline  Lucille. 

Coleman,  Elenora.  Green,  Maude  Eva. 

Cook,  Gaston  Troy.  Hayman,  Pearl  Ruth. 

DeBerry,  Charlotte  Pearl.  O'Bannon.  Horatio  Wilson. 

Fortson,  Edmond  William.  Rochelle,  Louise  Wilhelmina. 

Fraser,  Anna  Gourdin.  Stewart,  Orlando  Wilton. 

Gilbert,  Minnie  Belle.  Ware,  Hulda  Beatrice. 

White,  Robert  Samuel,  Jr. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   DIPLOMAS 

Music 
Oliver,  Kathlyn  Alene.  Powan.  Mattie  Hermione. 


Taylor,  Helen  Anita. 
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Of  Interest  to  Fisk  University 


NEGRO  MUSIC 

IT  IS  DECLARED  TO  BE  A  GENUINE  NATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  IN 

AMERICA 

To  the  New  York  Herald— I  do  not  care  who  invented  jazz,  but  the 
thing  that  is  exasperating  to  me  is  that  the  white  man  claims  every- 
thing in  which  the  Negro  is  making  a  success. 

Mr.  Renton  discusses  the  difference  between  jazz  and  Negro  music 
as  expressed  in  some  of  the  Negro  songs  like  "Swing  Low,  Sweet 
Chariot,"  or  "Didn't  My  Lord  Deliver  Daniel?"  I  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  Negro  music.  I  know  the  history  of  these  songs, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  given  to  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Renton  did  grave  injustice  to  the  work  of  the  first  Fisk  University 
singers  when  he  said  their  music  was  made  possible  by  the  music  of 
Stephen  C.  Foster. 

The  work  that  the  Fisk  University  singers  undertook  to  do  when 
they  started  on  their  tour  in  1871  was  to  carry  these  songs  of  the 
Negro — which  had  been  heard  on  the  plantation,  in  the  religious 
meetings,  at  recreation,  and  which  expressed  his  joys  and  sorrows — to 
a  waiting  world.  It  was  the  tour  of  these  singers,  which  lasted  eight 
years,  and  which  carried  them  throughout  America  and  Europe, 
that  planted  the  soul  of  this  music  in  the  hearts  of  the  world.  Fisk 
University  is  the  center  of  Negro  music,  and  it  is  there  that  it  is 
being  properly  developed  and  preserved.  Stephen  Foster's  music  is 
not  native  music,  but  the  music  of  the  Negro  is. — Cleveland  G.  Allen. 

New  York,  April  10. 


PRESIDENT    MCKENZIE   SPEAKS   IN    MISSOURI 

On  Friday  night,  May  19,  President  McKenzie  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  Lincoln  High  School,  in  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
where  he  was  shown  a  number  of  courtesies,  both  by  the  school  and 
hy  officials  of  the  town. 

MR.  JULIAN  TO  STUDY  AT  HARVARD 

Professor  Percy  L.  Julian,  De  Pauw  '20,  Fisk  instructor  in  Chem- 
istry, has  been  awarded  one  of  the  Austin  scholarships  at  Harvard 
University,  established  "For  persons  who  have  attained  established 
positions  as  teachers  in  colleges  or  secondary  schools  or  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  intend  to  return  to  service  in  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar positions."  He  was  awarded,  also,  a  scholarship  at  the  Ohio 
State  University;  and  was  favorably  considered  as  Graduate  Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry  at  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Julian  has  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from  Fisk  to  prose- 
cute further  his  studies  in  chemistry,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
doctor's  degree.  During  the  two  years  he  has  been  in  the  department 
of  chemistry  here  he  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  worker  because  of 
his  high  ideals  in  his  chosen  field.  The  best  wishes  of  the  University 
go  with  him  to  his  new  work. 
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MISS   DROMGOOLE   COMMENDS   FISK   UNIVERSITY 

Writing  in  her  column,  "Song  and  Story,"  under  date  of  April 
23,  in  the  Nashville  Banner,  Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole  made  the 
following  friendly  comment  about  Fisk,  of  which  we  are  very  proud: 
proud : 

"Fisk  University,  under  the  management  of  President  McKenzie, 
is  certainly  making  notable  progress.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  say  a 
good  word  for  Fisk,  the  grand  old  pioneer  of  Negro  education.  The 
new  booklet  just  from  the  press — 'Fisk  University  News,'  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  type-work  and  binding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artis- 
try displayed  with  the  general  make-up. 

"Take  it  as  you  will,  the  keynote  to  the  fame  of  the  Fisk  Uni- 
versity is — to  be  sure,  music.  The  management  seems  to  realize 
this,  and  the  new  booklet  carries  on  the  front  cover  this  exquisite  and 
timely  foreword: 

"I  AM  MUSIC" 


OBERAMMERGAU  AND  FISK  JUBILEE  SINGERS 

Writing  in  Musical  America  (April  8,  1922),  Miss  Hazel  Gertrude 
Kinscella,  official  reporter  for  the  Fifteenth  National  Conference  of 
Music  Supervisors,  which  recently  convened  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
made  the  following  very  significant  comment  relative  to  the  singing 
at  Fisk  University: 

"Someone  has  said  that  to  visit  Nashville,  Tenn.,  without  having 
seen  and  heard  the  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  would  be  like  visiting  Ober- 
ammergau  without  seeing  the  Passion  Play.'  It  is  not  given  to  mai\y 
cities  or  communities  in  the  world  to  have  within  their  midst  so  great 
an  artistic  creation  as  either  the  Passion  Play  or  the  Jubilee  Singers. 
So  when  one  unites  with  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Nashville,  a  con- 
cert by  the  three  hundred  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  six  days  pleasantly 
crowded  with  musical  and  educational  concerts,  lectures  and  demon- 
strations and  the  very  real  charm  of  Southern  hospitality,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  thousand-odd  supervisors  of  music  who  as- 
sembled in  this  city  (Nashville)  on  Monday,  March  20,  for  their 
fifteenth  annual  conference  departed  for  their  homes  on  March  24 
giving  voice  to  superlative  praise  of  all  who  had  been  concerned  i» 
arranging  and  carrying  out  the  conference  plans.     .     .     . 

"The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers'  concert  at  the  Ryman  Auditorium  on 
Monday  evening  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  the  large  body  of 
visiting  musicians,  many  of  whom  had  felt  that  this  concert  was  one 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  whole  week's  program.  John  Work, 
the  inspired  leader  of  his  people  in  the  field  of  song,  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  McKenzie,  the  president  of  Fisk,  who  said  that  Fisk  had  been 
in  training  for  this  concert  for  over  half  a  century.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Work,  the  choir  of  nearly  300  voices  gave  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  concerts  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  hear. 
The  songs  chosen  were,  for  the  most  part,  deeply  religious  in  char- 
acter, and  were  at  all  times  deeply  affecting,  and  always  admirable 
from  the  standpoints  of  mellow  tone,  exquisite  harmonies,  perfect  en- 
semble and  good  taste.  Unusual  features  of  the  program  were  a 
very  fine  Girls'  Glee  Club  and  a  Men's  Chorus  which  sang  'Baby 
Bunting'  as  a  compliment  to  the  author  of  the  words,  Miss  Drom- 
goole of  Nashville,  and  the  composer,  F.  A.  Tubbs,  who  was  a  visiting 
supervisor." 
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THE  FISK  SINGERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Fisk  University  Singers 
one  should  read  the  terms  in  which  they  were  advertised  for  their 
appearance  as  part  of  a  music  concert  in  New  York  very  recently. 
On  Wednesday  March  29,  the  Evening  Mail  printed  a  picture  of  the 
group,  and  said: 

"The  Fisk  University  Singers,  a  group  of  negro  vocalists,  will  ap- 
pear Sunday  night  at  the  Evening  Mail  Music  Club's  free  concert  at 
De  Witt  Clinton  Hall.  There  are  five  of  them,  headed  by  J.  A. 
Myers,  tenor,  about  whom  I  would  say  a  special  word.  I  consider  this 
man  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  He  reflects  his  subject  perfectly,  and 
that  is  artistry.  He  never  exaggerates,  yet  he  brings  the  fullest  mean- 
ing from  a  text. 

"To  have  heard  him  recite  Paul  Dunbar's  poetry,  'When  Malindy 
Sings,'  'In  the  Morning,'  'Two  Little  Boots,'  'When  They  'Listed  Col- 
ored Soldiers,'  is  never  to  forget  him.  The  pantomime,  the  music 
of  his  voice,  the  pathetic  and  the  comic  turns,  are  better  than  anybody 
of  his  race  has  seemed  able  to  do. 

"The  Fisk  singers,  with  their  melodious  singing,  carry  you  away 
and  plant  you  right  down  on  a  southern  plantation,  where  there  is 
a  yellow  moon  and  dark  folk  humming  and  strumming. 

"This  group  travels  around  the  country  and  its  proceeds  go  to 
keep  up  the  university,  engaged  in  educating  negroes  in  the  South/' 

The  next  day  the  Mail  said : 

"Plantation  melodies  will  be  heard  in  Part  II  of  Sunday  night's 
concert,  when  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers  will  intone  the 
spirituals,  ditties  and  other  airs  of  the  plantation.  They  are  rated 
the  greatest  aggregation  of  solored  singers  in  the  world." 

On  April  1  the  Mail  printed  the  singers'  part  in  the  program,  as 
follows : 

1.  Plantation  Melodies  by  the 

FISK  UNIVERSITY  JUBILEE  SINGERS 

J.  A.  Myers,  Tenor  and  Reader. 
Mrs.  J  A  Myers,  Contralto 
Carl  J.  Barbour,  Tenor. 
Alfred   T.   Clark,  Baritone. 
L.  B.  Collins,  Bass. 

(a)  I'm  Standin'  Wid  My  Sword  in  Hand. 

(b)  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

(c)  I'll  Shout  All  Over  God's  Heaven. 

(d)  David  and  His  Harp 

2.  Poems  of  Paul  Dunbar — 

(a)  When  Malindy  Sings. 

(b)  In  the  Mornin'. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  music  director,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Isaacson, 
said: 

"The  second  part  of  the  programme  tomorrow  night  bringing  the 
plantation  to  the  city5,  presents  that  extraordinary  group  of  colored 
artists,  the  Fisk  University  Singers,  who  not  only  feel  but  are  the 
spirit  of  the  race  which  is  seeking  to  better  itself  and  spread  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  beauties  in  the  hearts  of  the  negro. 
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"Although  it  is  out  of  the  policy  of  the  Mail  Music  Club  to  intro- 
duce anything  but  music,  nevertheless  we're  going  to  break  a  rule  and 
have  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Fisk  Singers,  interpret  some  of  the  Dunbar 
poetry.  I  consider  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  of  re- 
citing ever  done  by  anybody  on  any  stage." 

And  then  on  April  3,  the  day  after  the  concert,  the  Mail  said: 

"On  this  occasion  the  Fisk  University  Singers  appeared  in  a  plan- 
tation interlude.  Their  rich  harmonies  and  crooning  melodies  were 
ingratiatingly  pathetic,  even  in  the  childlike  pictures  from  the  Bible 
of  David  and  his  harp. 

"It  was  a  special  treat  to  hear  the  poems  of  Dunbar  interpreted 
by  J.  A.  Myers  the  leader  of  the  group',  and  his  was  far  and  away  the 
most  artistic  bit  of  the  whole  evening.  The  dark-skinned  orator  is 
an  artist  of  first  rank.  His  voice  is  like  a  pipe  organ,  his  word- 
painting  flashes  of  genius." 

Through  the  kindness  of  his  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers,  the 
Editor  and  Mrs.  Fisher  were  provided  with  reserved  seats  at  the 
concert,  and  it  was  one  grand  privilege  to  sit  and  listen  to  our  singers, 
to  hear  them  called  back  so  often  that  to  have  granted  the  audience's 
repeated  encores  would  have  been  more  than  unfair  to  the  other 
part  of  the  program,  and  then  to  go  out  into  the  lobby  and  be  privi- 
leged to  say  that  they  are  our  singers  certainly  filled  our  hearts  with 
pleasure.  Fisk  has  a  loyal  and  worthy  group  of  representatives  in 
these  workers. 


COLORED  ACTIVITIES  OF  MUSIC  WEEK 

At  Fisk  University,  Saturday  morning,  April  22,  the  Nashville 
Symphony  Orchestra  played  a  special  program  for  the  Negro  chil- 
dren of  Nashville,  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
Music  Week,  for  it  gave  these  children  their  first  opportunity  to 
hear  and  see  an  orchestra  and  have  the  instruments  explained  to 
them. 

Fisk  issued  handbills  and  circulars  to  the  colored  teachers  of  the 
schools  urging  them  to  arouse  an  interest  among  the  children  so  that 
there  would  be  a  thousand  of  them  in  Fisk  chapel.  Nashville  looks 
to  these  young  people  to  keep  up  the  fine  traditions  long  established 
by  the  Fisk  Jubilee  singers,  and  from  them  will  come,  some  future 
day,  the  musicians  who  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  noted  singers. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  musical  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
South,  should  put  forth  its  best  efforts  during  Music  Week. 

The  concert  which  was  given  Saturday  at  Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 
was  the,  first  of  this  series.  This  concert  not  only  initiated  Music 
Week,  but  initiated  what  the  Symphony  Society  hopes  will  become 
an  annual  tradition  of  the  orchestra,  for  it  hopes  every  season  from 
now  on  to  give  one  and  perhaps  a  number  of  concerts  especially  for 
the  Negroes  of  Nashville.  They  look  upon  this  as  a  return,  in  a 
small  way,  for  the  numerous  affairs  which  musical  Nashville  has  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  its  musical  Negro  citizens. — Nashville  Banner. 

No  event  of  the  year  has  created  more  widespread  interest  and 
anticipation  than  the  Symphony  Concert.  In  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary music  classes  several  lesson  hours  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
numbers  on  the  program.    Two  talks  given  at  the  chapel  hour,  one  on 
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the  educational  value  of  music,  by  Prof  Caliver,  and  the  other  on 
the  Symphony  Orchestra,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laubenstein,  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  pupils  of  the  high  school  put  up  posters,  the  elementary  pupils 
distributed  handbills  and  sold  tickets.  The  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  joined  heartily  in  encouraging  the  young  people  to  attend. 
The  Educational  Group  of  the  faculty  had  the  concert  in  charge,  ana: 
the  fine  co-operation  helped  to  make  the  project  a  success. 

The  concert  hour  was  placed  at  11:30  AM.,  but  the  first  arrivals 
were  on  hand  a  little  aften  ten  o'clock,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  Memorial 
Chapel  was  well  filled  with  eager  children,  parents  and  teachers. 
The  manager  of  the  orchestra  said,  "This  is  inspiring;  the  air  is 
tingling  with  interest  and  appreciation."  The  attention  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  and  the  applause  generous.  The  only  criticism 
heard  was,  "It  was  not  half  long  enough." 

All  anticipate  the  concerts  for  another  year  and  will  be  more 
than  ready  to  lend  assistance  of  any  kind  to  help  along  this  good 
cause.  Our  most  sincere  appreciation  is  due  the  Nashville  Music 
League  and  the  Nashville  Symphony  Orchestra  for  this  musical  taeat. 

PROGRAM 

THE  NASHVILLE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

F.  Arthur  Henkel,  Conductor 

Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 
Saturday,  April  22—11:30  A.M. 

PROGRAM 

1.  March  of  the  Bojars   Halvorset* 

2.  Overture  to  "Martha"   Flotov 

3.  Danse  Chinoise 

4.  Danse  Arabe,  From  Nutcracker  Suite, Tschaikowsky 

5.  Danse  Russe  Trepak 

6.  Intermezzo  from  Cavalleria  Rusticana Mascagm 

7.  Dance  of  the  Harpies   Hadley 

Program  compliments  of  0.  K.  Houck  Piano  Company. 

FISK  WINS  KNOXVILLE-FISK  DEBATE 

[Editor's  Note — During  five  years  it  has  been  the  writer's  duty 
to  give  instruction  in  argumentation  and  serve  as  coach  for  the  inter- 
collegiate debating  teams.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  weeks 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  work  in  argumentation 
has  been  done  by  Professor  Henry  Shellow,  while  all  of  the  work  of 
coaching  the  teams  has  been  performed  by  Professor  Charles  A. 
Hodges.  To  whatever  account  of  the  debate  has  been  prepared  at 
the  University,  the  Editor  wishes  to  write  this  as  a  preface  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  two  teachers  and  the  winning  team,  as 
the  losing  team,  not  to  let  the  "colors"  trail.] 
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PROGRAM 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATE 

Knoxville-Fisk 
Fisk  Memorial  Chapel 

Friday  Evening  April  14,  1922 

At  8  O'clock 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  establish  a  system  of  Com- 
pulsory Unemployment  Insurance,  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in 
Great  Britain. 

Affirmative — FISK — 1st  Speaker,  Ammon  M.  Moore,  '24;  2nd 
Speaker,  Charlie  L.  Neville,  '22. 

Negative— KNOXVILI.E— 1st  Speaker,  Roscoe  C.  Vaught,  '25;  2nd 
Speaker,  William  M.  Lovelace,  '23. 

PROGRAMME 

Troika  Ride Tschaikowsky 

Eloise  Lowe 

Invocation    Rev.   Laubenstein 

Main  Speeches  of  the  Debate 
Rebuttal  Speeches 

Polonaise  E.  Flat  Minor Chopin 

J.  Harold  Brown 

Decision  of  the  Judges 

Presiding  Officer  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie 

Fisk  lost  to  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta.  Our  representatives 
there  were  E.  D.  Turnage  and  John  B.  Morris. 
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"UPHOLD  THE  LAW,"  SAY  ARKANSAS  WOMEN 


DEMAND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL  AND  ORGANIZE  INTER-RACIAL 

COMMITTEE 

By  Inter-Racial  News  Service. 

Nashville,  Term.,  May  — Leading  white  women  of  Arkansas  met 
in  Little  Rock,  organized  a  branch  of  the  State  Committee  on  Inter- 
Racial  Co-operation,  and  gave  to  the  public  a  vigorous  address  de- 
manding for  the  people  of  all  races  a  square  deal  and  the  full  pro- 
tection of  law.  Stating  that  public  sentiment  concerning  the  Negro 
has  too  long  been  formed  by  prejudice,  passion,  indifference  and  igno- 
rance, they  declared  their  purpose  to  study  the  question  with  open 
mind  and  help  create  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  "lessen  the  un- 
happy conditions  about  us,  make  impossible  the  present  forms  of  law- 
lessness and  disrespect  of  the  courts,  and  remove  contempt  for  and 
exploitation  of  human  life." 

Among  the  most  serious  phases  of  the  race  problem  at  present, 
said  the  committee  is  "a  lack  of  respect  and  protection  for  Negro 
womanhood."  They  therefore  pledged  themselves  "to  emphasize  a 
single  standard  in  morals  for  both  men  and  women,  to  the  end  that 
the  integrity  of  both  races  may  be  assured." 

Affirming  that  the  test  of  character  of  an  individual  or  a  race  is 
to  be  found  in  its  attitude  toward  those  who  are  weaker  and  whose 
opportunities  have  been  less,  the  committee  appealed  for  a  spirit  of 
justice,  helpfulness  and  co-operation  for  the  Negro  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  white  man's  larger  opportunity  and  longer  period  of 
development. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Reeves,  of  Helena,  was  elected  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Clio  Harper,  of  Little  Rock,  secretary.  The  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee includes  prominent  representatives  of  the  various  civic  and  re- 
ligious organizations.  The  plan  to  be  followed  contemplates  an  or- 
ganization in  each  community  to  forward  the  principles  for  which  the 
committee  stands. 

Within  the  last  few  months  similar  organizations  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  women  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  It  is  believed  that  this  movement  among  the 
women  of  the  South  promises  much  for  the  future  peace  and  well- 
being  of  both  races. 
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THE  LATEST  LITTLE  FISKITE 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  Grace  Muriel  Warren, 
on  March  27,  1922,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Warren,  of  Tyler, 
Texas.  Mrs.  Warren  was  Miss  Anna  Cahill  Austin.  The  little  lady 
will  come  to  Fisk  of  course. 


MISS  WALDEN  HAPPY  IN  HER  WORK 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Isabelle  B.  Walden,  '21,  is  doing  so 
well  in  her  work  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  She  has  taught  in  all  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth,  excepting  the  third  and  fourth.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
she  is  a  substitute  both  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

ANOTHER  REVIEW  OF  PROF.  TALLEY'S  BOOK 

Professor  Talley's  book  has  received  quite  a  generous  reception 
at  the  hands  of  the  reviewers,  and  the  News  is  trying  to  present  all 
of  the  reviews  it  can  find  of  the  work  so  that  the  alumni  may  rejoice 
with  this  their  brother1,  who  is  also  one  of  Fisk's  professors.  We 
print  another  notice  from  the  New  York  World,  of  April  9 : 

"Quite  in  line  with  Mr.  Johnson's  work,  there  appears  'Negro  Folk 
Rhymes'  (Macmillans),  a  collection  by  Thomas  W.  Talley  of  the 
songs  and  ballads,  some  pathetic,  some  rollicking  and  some  pure  non- 
sense, which  have  for  many  years  afforded  interest  and  joy  to  hearers 
familiar  with  the  colored  race  in  its  most  natural  moods.  This  book 
is  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  It  has  been  compiled  with  intelligence  and 
care  and  should  find  wide  and  waiting  interest.  Walter  Clyde  Curry 
of  Vanderbilt  University  has  written  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Talley's 
work.  A  study  of  the  rhymes  and  of  the  musical  scores  to  which  they 
are  sung  follows  the  pages  containing  the  words." 


THE  FISK  CLUB  GET  TOGETHER  SOCIAL 

PAUL  D.  CRAVATH  AND  FISK  JUBILEE  SINGERS  GUESTS 
OF  HONOR 

[This  account  was  received  too  late  for  the  March  News,  but  we 
are  glad  to  print  it  here.] 

The  Fisk  University  Club  of  Greater  New  York  had  a  gala  night 
Friday,  March  24,  at  their  "Get  Together"  party  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
New  York  City 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath  and  the  Fisk  University  Jubilee  Singers 
were  the  special  guests  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Paul  D.  Cravath  is 
an  international  character  in  law  and  finance,  but  to  the  Fisk  Club 
he  is, the  son  of  the  beloved  and  sainted  founder  and  first  president 


ft 


of  Fisk  University — President  E.  M.  Cravath. 
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Mr.  Cravath  was  introduced  by  the  president,  Miss  Belle  Davis, 
and  the  applause  was  long-  and  continuous  and  involuntary,  almost 
as  one  person.  The  Fiskites  sprang  to  their  tee*,  singing  their  col- 
lege song,  "Fisk,  Our  Alma  Mater.''  Mr.  Cravath  was  visibly  ef- 
fected by  the  enthusiasm  and  made  a  heart-to-heart  talk  of  his  early 
life  at  Fisk  University.  During  his  talk  he  particularly  emphasized 
the  fact  that  bricks,  stone  and  mortar  alone  have  never  yet  made 
a  great  university.  Back  of  it  all  must  be  '"traditions,"  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Fisk  University,  Mr.  Cravath  said,  have  given  Fisk  a 
distinction  and  place  unexcelled  by  any  other  school  of  its  kind.  The 
wonderful  accomplishments  brought  about  for  Fisk  by  its  present 
President,  Dr.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  were  spoken  of  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Cravath. 

The  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  were  exceedingly  lavish  with  their  won- 
derful singing  of  the  spirituals,  singing  them  as  only  Fisk  singers 
can  sing.  Mr.  Meyer's  voice  seems  to  grow  more,  golden  with  the 
years.      By  request  he  read   "When   Malinda   Sings"   and  "  'Lias." 

The  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  dancing  and  enjoying  the 
delicious  collation  served  by  the  Club.  Mr.  Cravath  before  leaving 
expressed  his  desire  to  come  each  year  to  the  "Get  Together  party." 

The  Fisk  Club,  at  a  business  meeting  a  few  weeks  ago,  elected 
unanimously  the  following'  officers: 

President — Miss   Belle   Davis. 

Vice-President — Rev.  A.  P.  Miller. 

Secretary — R.  J.   Elzy. 

Treasurer — Miss  Birdye  Haynes. 

Executive  Committee — Mr.  George  W.  Lockett,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Dickson,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Home,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
William  Pickens. 

A   FISK   GRADUATE   MAKES   IMPORTANT   INVESTIGATION 

There  has  come  into  our  hands,  too  late  to  make  the  verification 
the  Editor  would  like  to  make,  Bulletin  20  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor — "Negro  Women  in  Industry." 
The  study  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau, Miss  Mary  Anderson,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of 
Negro  Economics.  But  the  work  was  done  and  the  report  written 
by  one  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  one  of  Fisk's  daugh- 
ters— Miss  Emma  L.  Shields.  We  have  a  "daughter"  of  that  name, 
even  to  the  middle  name,  who  received  a  kindergarten  certificate  in 
1915  and  her  bachelor's  degree  in  1916.  If  it  is  she,  she  has  been 
too  modest  to  make  acknowledgment  to  the  News.*  Contrary  to  our 
usual  carefulness,  we  are  going  to  assume  that  she  is  the  author, 
since  everything  points  to  that  conclusion,  and  give  her  credit  for  it, 
knowing  that  if  she  is  not,  some  one  else  will  speedily  make  correc- 
tion. The  abstract  of  the  report  issued  by  the  Government  is  as 
follows : 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Women's  Bureau 

Washington 

"We  wouldn't  continue  to  employ  Negro  women  if  their  produc- 
tion was  not  satisfactory."  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  made 
by  employers  of  Negro  women  to  agents  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of 


fIt  is  she. 
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the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  who  set  out  to  discover  the  conditions 
under  which  JNegro  women  were  working  in  industry.  Four-iifths 
of  the  employers  of  Negro  women  whose,  establishments  were  inves- 
tigated by  the  Women's  Bureau  expressed  vthis  idea  and  said  that 
Negro  women  in  industry  had  no  faults  which  were  not  common  to  all 
other  labor.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  employers  interviewed  said  they 
expected  to  continue  to  employ  Negro  women,  and  many  of  them  stated 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product 
of  their  Negro  and  white  women  employees,  and  that  the  Negro 
women  caused  no  greater  loss  or  material  in  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion. Of  63  managers  who  reported  on  the  subject  of  punctuality, 
54  found  no  difference  in  the  punctuality  of  the  two  groups.  The 
majority  of  the  managers  considered  that  labor  turnover  was  about 
equal  for  the  two  races.  What  complaints  were  made  about  Negro 
women  as  industrial  workers  can  be  accounted  for,  the  Women's 
Bureau  thinks,  by  the  lack  of  industrial  experience  and  routine  work- 
ing habits  among  these  women.  Labor  turnover  and  unreliability 
as  to  attendance  the  Negro  women  themselves  often  attributed  to  un- 
desirable conditions  on  a  job,  which  had  been  taken  merely  to  tide 
over  until  something  better  could  be  found. 

Methods  of  employment  as  well  as  working  conditions  were  also 
investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  in  some  establishments  Negro 
women  are  working  side  by  side  with  white  women  and  their  work  is 
quite  satisfactory.  But  in  most  instances  Negro  women  are  separated 
from  other  working  groups,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  assigned  to  the 
most  unpleasant  work  in  the  most  uncomfortable  surroundings.  For 
instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  food — meat  products,  candy,  and 
canned  and  crystallized  fruits — there  were  individual  establishments 
in  which  Negro  women  were  employed  on  all  operations;  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  establishments  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  occupa- 
tions of  Negroes  and  white  women,  and  opportunity  in  the  more  de- 
sirable work  was  denied  to  Negro  women.  Work  in  abattoirs  and 
stock  yards  was  a  good  illustration  of  this  situation.  In  such  estab- 
lishments Negro  women  were  barred  from  the  more  desirable  work  of 
canning  and  wrapping  meat  and  its  by-products,  and  were  usually 
employed  in  the  wet,  slippery  part  of  the  building  where  unpleasant 
odors  filled  the  air  and  where  marked  variations  in  temperature  and 
humidity  made  the  surroundings  hazardous  to  health.  Such  unequal 
working  conditions,  and  sometimes  unequal  pay  for  the  same  work, 
or  else  a  wide  divergence  in  the  wage  scale,  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
result  of  the  separation  of  the  two  races.  Also,  the  Negro  woman 
has  little  chance  of  promotion  under  such  a  policy  of  separation  be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  one  employer,  "We  cannot  promote  Negro 
women  because  we  cannot  afford  to  provide  separate  accommodations 
for  them." 

These  facts  are  brought  out  in  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Women's 
Bureau  which  has  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  Negro  women  in 
industry,  including  150  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  sorts  em- 
ploying 11,000  Negro  women,  many  of  them  in  occupations  requiring 
skilled  and  careful  work. 

The  wage  situation  is  a  serious  one  for  Negro  women,  according 
to  figures  presented  in  this  report,  because  they  are  so  generally 
employed  on  casual  and  unstandardized  work.  As  the  women  said 
themselves,  "You  never  know  what  wages  you  are  going  to  get;  you 
just  take  what  they  give  you  and  *ro,"  and  "the  Negro  woman  is  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  laid  off."  Her  work  is  often  so  irregular  that 
her  yearly  income  is  reduced  one-fourth  or  even  one-third. 
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Although  Negro  women  are  employed  in  many  instances  under 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  all  sorts,  there  were  enough  indications 
of  enlightened  employment  policies  to  afford  great  encouragement, 
as  well  as  practical  examples  to  other  employers.  The  words  of  the 
manager  of  a  large  tobacco  factory  employing  many  Negro  women 
are  quoted  as  significant  of  this  enlightened  and  hopeful  attitude: 
"The  labor  problems  as  they  exist  in  present-day  industry*  are  to  be 
solved  by  the  individual  factories  adopting  a  definite  and  improved 
labor  policy.  We  are  just  beginning  to  work  in  this  direction.  A 
cafeteria  and  hospital  are  our  first  experiments.  Although  this  equip- 
ment will  cost  the  firm  thousands  of  dollars,  we  feel  positive  that  it 
will  also  increase  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  factory  hands." 


Jasper  A.  Atkins,  1919,  has  just  been  graduated  from  the  law 
school  of  Yale  University  as  one  of  three,  in  a  class  of  72,  to  receive 
the  honor  of  Cum  Laude. 


DEATHS  TOO  LATE  FOR  COMMENT 

Just  as  the  forms  were  being  locked  to  print  this  issue  of  the 
News,  there  came,  too  late  for  comment,  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Birdye  Henrietta  Haynes,  '09,  social  service  worker  of  New 
York  City,  and-  sister  of  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes.  And  before  the 
shock  of  thisi  news  had  passed  the  Associated  Press  brought  the 
news  of  the  drowning  of  Wilmer  T.  Shamborguer,  '21,  Yale  law 
student,  in  Maine. 


NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

A  WORD  OF  THANKS  TO  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  FRIENDS 

Since  November,  kindly  colored  men  and  women  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  literally  overwhelmed  the  Editor  with  invitations  to 
make  addresses  on  various  occasions  It  has  been  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  him  that  he  has  felt  it  wise  to  decline  practically  all  of  these 
requests.  The  volume  was  so  large  that  if  he  accepted  all  of  them, 
he  would  have  been  almost  exhausted  and  would  have  defeated,  in 
part,  the  purpose  of  his  trying  to  hide  away  for  a  season  from  the 
work  which  has  so  engrossed  him  for  several  years.  If  he  accepted 
some  of  the  invitations,  it  would  have  seemed  unkind  to  the  friends 
refused.  And  so,  with  the  exception  of  an  address  arranged  before 
leaving  the  South,  two  others  of  an  emergency  nature  one  of  which 
was  in  the  service  of  Fisk,  and  one  paying  honor  to  him  who  gave  me 
my  first  chance — Dr.  Washington — the  writer,  to  this  date,  April  22, 
has  made  no  addresses  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn. 

But  he  does  want  all  those  friends  to  know  how  deeply  he  appre- 
ciates the  kindness  which  was  back  of  the  invitations  and  the  in- 
sistence which  seemed  so  unwilling  to  take  no  for  an  answer.  It  is 
his  hope  to  return  to  these  cities  some  day  later  and  render  the  service 
which  his  heart  has  never  wanted  him  to  refuse  to  give. 
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PHILADELPHIA   FISK   CLUB   HOLDS   SIGNIFICANT   MAY   MEET- 
ING AT  HOME  OF  THE  HON.  AND  MRS.  J.  C. 
ASBURY.  OF  THIS  CITY 

Dr.  J.  Max  Barber  gave  address  on  "John  Brown;  and  a  Pilgrimage 
to  His  Grave,"  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting. 

The  splendid  home  of  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Asbury  was  ex- 
tended in  welcome  to  the  Philadelphia  Fisk  Club  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  May  14,  when  a  notable  program  of  educational  and  racial 
significance  was  rendered,  in  which  Mrs.  E.  M.  Thomas,  of  Chester, 
gave  readings,  Mr.  Carl  Diton,  noted  composer  and  pianist,  rendered 
Sinding's  "Rustle  of  Spring,"  Miss  Marian  Anderson  sang  "I'm  So 
Glad  Trouble  Don't  Last  Always,"  by  Nathaniel  Dett,  with  Mr. 
William  King  accompanying  at  the  piano.  All  these  gifted  persons 
illustrated  in  their  renditions  the  highest  ideals  of  the  training  both 
in  art  and  in  Christian  culture  for  which  Fisk  University,  both  in 
its  graduates  and  well-wiishers,  will  ever  be  held  in  esteem. 

It  was  a  most  special  pleasure  to  have,  also,  an  intimate  and 
earnestly-delivered  address  on  "John  Brown;  and  a  Pilgrimage  to 
His  Grave,"  by  Dr.  J.  Max  Barber,  who,  with  Dr.  T.  S.  Burwell,  of 
this  city,  made  a  journey  last  week  to  the  beautiful  upper  Adirondack 
region  of  New  York  State,  near  Saranac  Lake  and  Lake  Placid  to 
lay  a  wreath  upon  the  grave  of  John  Brown,  and  to  show  by  this 
act  the  undying  gratitude  in  which  the  colored  people  of  America 
hold  the  memory  of  that  most  fearless  of  Abolitionists.  Dr.  Barber's 
account  of  the  journey,  and  the  way  in  which  the  local  branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
had  sponsored  the  movement  (for  which,  particularly,  let  us  also 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Barber  himself)  was  thoroughly 
interesting  and  thrilling  in  its  human  quality  and  beauty  of  tribute. 
Dr;  Barber's  address  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  little  town  was 
most  largely  attended,  and  was  a  classic  worthy  of  highest  praise. 

The  Fisk  Club  extended  its  thanks  to  Dr.  Barber,  and  to  the  others 
who  participated  in  the  program:  Miss  Anderson  (who  recently  de- 
lighted Fisk's  faculty  and  students  with  her  singing  on  her  Southern 
tour),  presented  by  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Asbury  as  hostess;  Mr. 
Diton,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  a  Philadelphia  gathering,  with 
his  inspiring  ideals  in  a  musical  composition  and  interpretation;  and 
Mrs.  Thomas,  of  Chester,  who  is  an  alumna  of  Fisk,  and  whose  read- 
ings are  always  delightful,  and  full  of  the  reminiscences  of  old  Fisk 
days. 

With  the  strains  of  the  fine  old  Fisk  song,  "The  Gold  and  the 
Blue,"  the  f program  was  fittingly  ended. 

— William  Lloyd  Imes,  Fisk  '10. 
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MARRIAGES  OF  GRADUATES 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  announce  the  marriage  of  the  fol- 
lowing Fisk  graduates: 

Mr.  Beecher  A.  Jackson,  '10,  June  28th,  to  Miss  Fannie  Johnson, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.     At  home,  720  W.  7th  St.,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Wade,  '15,  June  28th,  to  Miss  Picola  Ruth  Harde- 
wayj,  '17,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

Miss  Ruth  Inez  Rowan,  Music,  '18,  June  11th,  of  Alcorn,  Miss., 
to  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Sanders. 

Miss  Alice  Erma  Boyd,  '21,  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  June  26th,  to  Dr., 
Dewitt  T.  Burton.    At  home,  2703  St.  Antoine  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DOINGS  OF  RECENT  GRADUATES 

Miss  Sonoma  C.  Talley,  Music,  1917;  College,  1920;  at  present  a 
student  in  the  Artist's  Course  in  the  Damrosch  School  of  Music,  New 
York  City,  has  been  invited  by  the  director  of  the  Evening  Mail  to 
participate  in  the  Fort  Wood  Radio  Concert,  Bedloes  Island,  N.  Y., 
Monday  evening,  July  3,  9:00  to  10:15.  She  is  requested  to  make  two 
appearances  covering  fifteen  minutes. 

Dr.  Edward  Willingham  Beasley,  Fisk  University,  1918;  North- 
western University  Medical  School,  1922,  was  recently  appointed  an 
interne  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago,  111.  Dr.  Beasley  en- 
tered a  competitive  examination  for  this  appointment,  and  stood  four- 
teenth among  two  hundred  applicants.  He  is  the  third  colored  man 
to  win  this  distinction. 

Mr.  Charles  William  White,  Fisk  University,  1921,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  freshman  year  in  the  Harvard  University  Law  School. 
At  the  last  election  of  officers  of  the  Nile  Club  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Club,  winning  the  office  over  two  other  candidates,  one  a  senior 
in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  the  other  a  sophomore  in  the  Law 
School. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Broyles,  Fisk  University,  1921,  entered  the  city 
school  examination,  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  April,  and  among 
900  applicants  she  stood  forty-ninth  in  the  written  test,  and  second 
in  the  oral  test. 


CATALOG  AND  ALUMNI  REGISTER 

The  Catalog  and  the  Alumni  Register  are  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Subscribers  to  the  Fisk  News  may  receive  copies  upon  making 
request  for  them.  To  all  other  persons  they  will  be  ten  cents  each. 
The  Alumni  Register  will  be  sent  free  to  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  all  other  persons  the  price  will  be  ten  cents,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Catalog. 


5.  All  schedules  will  be  formulated  in  ad- 
vance and  will  be  followed  from  year  to 
year.  Each  student  may  know  when  each 
course  will  be  offered,  with  the  Possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  elective  courses. 

6.  Following  is  a  chart  that  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  plan.  (The  courses  in  the  chart 
are  chosen  at  random. ) 

Fall  Winter 

Biology  101  Biology  102 

Chemistry  104  Chemistry   105 

English  120  English  121 

History  101  History  102 

Home  Economics  122  Home  Economics  123 

Pol.  Science  101  Pol.  Science  102 

Religion  101  Religion  V  2 

English  101  English  10 

Expression  101  Expressic    102 

Spring  Summer 

Biology  101  Biology  102 

Chemistry  104  Chemistry  105 

English  120  English  121 

History  101  History  102 

Home  Economics  122  Home  Economics  123 

Pol.  Science  101  Pol.  Science  102 

Religion  101  Religion  102 

English  101  English    101      , 

Expression  101  Expression  102 

7.  The  objective  of  this  plan  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  complete  all  the  work  for  a 
degree  from  Fisk  by  attending  not  more  than  six 

months  in  any  year,  either  in  the  fall  and  winter 
quarters  or  in  the  spring  and  summer  quarters. 
The  plan  will  not  interfere  with  the  schedules  of 
those  students  who  wish  to  attend  nine  or  twelve 
months  during  any  year  or  years,  nor  with  the 
schedules  of  students  who  need  to  come  at  irregular 
times. 

While  it  has  been  generally  possible  in  the 
past  for  students  to  get  satisfactory  courses 
any  quarter,  hereafter  it  will  be  still  more 
feasible  to  do  this. 


